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PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


HE  varied  and  graceful  designs  of  ^tattdarcF  lavatories  strike  a 
new  note  in  modern  bathroom  building,  permitting  an  artistic 
treatment  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  most  im¬ 
proved  developments  of  modern  sanitary  progress  have  been  embod¬ 
ied  in  each  of  the  many  styles  of  ^tatldaPcT  lavatories.  A  genuine 
Standard"  lavatory  is  identified  by  the  GREEN  and  GOLD  guarantee 
label  and  any  fixture  purporting  to  be  '^tattdard"  is  spurious  unless  it  bears  it. 


“Modern  Bathrooms” — Everyone  who  is  planning  to  build  should  send  for  a  copy  of 
“Modern  Bathrooms” — 100  pages  in  color.  It  shows  practical,  modern  bathrooms  at 
costs  ranging  from  $78  00  to  $600.00  with  prices  of  each  fixture  in  detail.  Floor  plans, 
ideas  for  decoration,  tiling,  accessories,  together  with  model  equipment  for  kitchens  and 
laundries,  are  also  shown.  Sent  free. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SKYSCRAPER:  THE  GIANT 
IN  ARCHITECTURE:  ITS  PURPOSE,  BEAUTY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

ERHAPS  the  greatest  material  expression  of  man’s 
ideas  in  the  New  World  is  found  in  the  skyscrapers, 
buildings  climbing  the  air  like  towering  monuments 
acting  seemingly  as  the  peers  of  Heaven.  In  truth 
these  buildings  defy  description  since  rather  they 
are  forces  to  be  felt, — the  sensations  they  foster, 
those  of  intense  wonder,  as  vying  with  each  other 
they  stretch  skyward  in  stupendous  fashion.  At  their  base  man 
walks  as  a  pigmy;  streets  are  transformed  by  them  into  threadlike 
canyons,  while  through  their  power  a  city  partakes  of  the  wild,  excit¬ 
ing  disproportions  of  a  dream.  No  man  of  imagination  can  look 
toward  the  darkened  sky,  scraped  by  these  giants  without  feeling 
a  direct  appeal  to  his  romantic  sense.  His  curiosity  moreover  is 
aflame  seeing  them  stand  so  firmly,  so  proudly  unconcerned  with 
the  teeming  humanity  which  they  serve. 

To  see  the  American  skyscrapers  is  the  desideratum  of  all  foreign¬ 
ers.  And  when  for  the  first  time  the  European  visits  this  country 
he  receives  his  most  lasting  impression  as  the  ship  bearing  him 
swings  from  the  harbor  and  makes  its  way  along  the  river  front  of 
New  York  City  to  one  of  the  Hoboken  piers.  That  he  has  reached 
the  land  of  modernness  and  progress  sweeps  from  his  mind  every 
other  thought.  He  is  astounded  by  this  strip  of  country  appearing 
o’  nights  a  veritable  fairy-land, — a  fairy-land  peopled  with  argus- 
eyed  giants,  the  so-called  skyscrapers. 

Yet  it  is  out  of  necessity  that  the  skyscraper  has  sprung;  the 
atmosphere  of  certain  sections  of  the  New  World  being  cheaper  than 
its  soil.  As  skilfully  as  Venice  accommodated  herself  to  her  loca¬ 
tion  and  constructed  a  city  on  piles  confining  the  sea  as  streets  and 
avenues,  so  has  America  overcome  the  physical  difficulty  of  limited 
area  by  building  in  the  air  and  raising  the  height  of  man’s  dwelling 
until  he  himself  must  sometimes  pause  and  wonder  at  his  own 
achievements. 

There  are  many  in  New  York  who  regard  the  Flatiron  Building 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a  curiosity  but  from  that  of  beauty, 
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THE  GIANT  IN  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE 


those  who  regard  it  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  In  the  top 
stories  of  this  building  the  pendulum  of  office  clocks  sways  so  far  over 
that  it  cannot  come  back  of  itself,  only  when  aided  by  the  return 
movement  of  the  great  structure;  ink  is  spilled  from  the  wells 
with  this  ceaseless  movement,  for  like  the  prow  of  a  ship  the  “Flat¬ 
iron”  sways  and  gives  with  the  elements. 

That  the  skyscrapers  have  provided  American  cities  with  a  jagged, 
wild  sky-line,  a  sky-line  irrelevant  and  inartistic  is  held  by  their 
detractors  and  not  without  reason,  even  though  it  is  admitted  that 
the  characteristics  of  individuality  and  uniqueness  follow  them 
closely.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  for  a  Frenchman  accustomed 
to  harmony  in  the  height,  proportion  and  design  exhibited  in  the 
buildings  of  his  own  beautiful  city  to  view  with  approbation  the 
line  formed  by  the  American  skyscrapers.  To  him  this  line  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  looks  like  a  worn-out  saw  with  certain  stupendous 
teeth  close  beside  those  that  have  been  knocked  out  altogether.  He 
does  not  approve  of  it,  but  finds  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  amazement. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  people  of  older  countries  are  less  selfish 
in  their  architectural  ambitions  than  Americans.  They  build 
for  the  beautifying  of  surrounding  localities  as  well  as  for 
individual  purposes.  In  this  way  the  architectural  completeness  of 
many  cities  has  been  evolved.  But  in  America  where  architects  and 
owners  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  express  their  own  eccentricities 
without  any  overweaning  responsibility  toward  the  uplift  of  their 
environment  it  becomes  more  the  result  of  accident  than  deliberate 
design  that  a  city,  such  as  New  York,  has  grown  into  a  sort  of  magical 
beauty  rather  than  unmitigated  ugliness.  It  represents  hodge-podge 
crowded  on  hodge-podge,  the  giant  beside  the  pigmy;  it  expresses 
nevertheless  the  reign  of  individual  fancy,  the  determination  to 
achieve  certain  results  for  certain  defined  purposes. 

The  Candler  Building  in  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York, 
is  of  note  among  skyscrapers  not  only  for  its  simplicity  of  design, 
its  upright  lines  and  beautiful  top  placed  as  if  crowning  a  monument, 
but  because  of  its  placid  appearance  as  it  stretches  skyward  above 
a  locality  of  seething,  intense  life.  It  dwrarfs  the  surrounding  build¬ 
ings,  but  it  does  so  without  effecting  their  usefulness,  a  reason  per¬ 
haps  in  several  cases  why  the  skyscraper  is  not  regarded  with  more 
animosity. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  the  vertical  lines  of  this  building  might  have 
had  for  inspiration  the  upright  columns  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
which  have  the  undeniable  effect  of  carrying  the  thoughts  of  the 
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Sketch  by  Carton  Moorepark. 


THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  :  A  SKY¬ 
SCRAPER  FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  BEAUTY  AND 
SIZE  :  DESIGNED  BY  CARTON  MOOREPARK. 


THE  CANDLER  BUILDING,  NEW 
YORK  CITY!  WILL  AUER,  SHAPE 
AND  BREADY,  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  SENECA  TELEPHONE  BUILDING, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  :  MCKENZIE,  VOOR- 
HEES  AND  GMELIN,  ARCHITECTS. 


STORE  AND  OFFICE  BUILDING 
AT  WHITE  PLAINS  :  WILLIAM 
NEIL  SMITH,  ARCHITECT. 


THE  GIANT  IN  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE 


masses  up  from  the  floor  of  the  cathedrals  toward  the  vaulted  roof, 
in  fact,  Heavenward,  fostering  thus  the  sensation  of  inspiration  and 
sublimity.  In  a  day,  however,  of  scant  piety  and  religious  devotion, 
the  lines  of  various  tall  buildings  carry  very  cleverly  the  thoughts 
of  their  beholder  skyward,  not  Heavenward.  In  truth  with  express 
elevators  they  take  him  body  and  soul  fairly  well  up  into  the  blue. 

These  vertical  lines  of  many  skyscrapers  are  the  ones  often 
responsible  for  their  beauty;  for  the  impression  they  produce  of 
uplift.  They  make,  moreover,  a  direct  appeal  as  dependable  lines, 
as  lines  bearing  a  careful  analysis.  Those  of  the  Candler  Building 
have  been  held  to  in  a  way  that  is  both  practical  and  aesthetic,  the 
device  used  being  a  screen  front  supported  by  side  piers.  This 
so-called  screen  begins  at  the  base  of  the  building  in  its  central 
front  with  three  bays  or  archlike  windows  and  extends  to  the 
seventeenth  floor  where  it  terminates  in  arches,  the  towerlike  top 
with  its  fine  finial  then  crowning  the  whole  building.  From  ground 
to  finish  the  light  elevated  look  of  this  building  is  retained,  one 
reason  being  that  the  glass  of  the  windows  extends  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor.  They  are  solely  of  metal  and  glass  and  because  of  their 
extent  the  interior  of  the  building  is  suffused  with  light.  Neither  is 
there  to  be  seen  at  the  base  of  these  windows  a  panel  of  stone  or 
plaster.  It  also  is  of  glass  finished  behind  in  gray  plaster.  Were 
it  not  for  this  particular  arrangement  of  glass  panels  used  rather 
than  other  material  the  remarkable  vertical  lines  of  this  building 
would  be  crossed  at  every  floor  by  those  of  horizontal  direction. 

THE  Seneca  Telephone  Building  in  Buffalo  is  justly  named  a 
skyscraper  stretching  itself  up  with  the  strength  and  declared 
purpose  of  a  monument.  While  infinitely  taller  than  the 
buildings  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  appears  not  to  dwarf  them 
to  any  extent;  rather  it  gives  them  the  benefit  of  its  own  beauty. 
It  is  distinctive  among  this  class  of  buildings  for  the  chasteness  of 
its  ornamentation  occurring  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  not 
on  every  floor,  but  incidentally  up  its  front  and  side.  Its  tower- 
like  top  is  very  beautiful.  In  fact,  while  repeated  ornamentation 
might  be  overlooked  on  a  building  of  moderate  size  it  could  never 
be  forgiven  on  a  skyscraper  where  it  would  lose  its  expression  through 
the  piling  of  one  thing  upon  another  and  become  tiresome  to  the 
sight  and  mind. 

The  Store  Building  at  White  Plains  herein  illustrated,  while 
showing  no  great  height  in  comparison  to  that  of  many  skyscrapers, 
is  still  sufficiently  tall  to  tower  above  its  neighbors,  those  usual 
along  the  main  street  of  a  town.  It  depicts  beauty  of  conception  in 
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the  way  its  sides  stand  as  upright  piers  gracefully  vaulted.  The 
slight  ornamentation  of  this  building  is  appropriate  while  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  windows  gives  it  character  and  finish. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  Flatiron  there  has  been  no  more  widely 
discussed  skyscraper  than  the  Woolworth  Building,  rearing  itself 
above  City  Hall  Park.  Its  tower  appears  like  a  campanile,  a  bell 
tower  of  some  old  city.  Colossal  in  its  proportions  it  yet  gives  no 
suggestion  of  heaviness,  but  lifts  itself  airily  toward  the  sky  without 
heed  or  regard  to  its  neighbors,  standing  close  beside  it  in  a  scene 
of  vivacity,  of  unusualness  and  modernness  the  like  of  which  cannot 
be  found  on  the  globe.  Architects  like  to  work  out  these  wonderful 
skyscrapers  hoping  always  to  go  many  steps  farther  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Their  lines  are  well  and  severely  defined  and  they  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  buildings  of  exact  measurements  from  which  variations  are 
not  tolerated;  they  are  besides  the  expression  of  architecture  in 
which  Americans  excel,  the  one  unborrowed  from  older  countries. 
Moreover,  they  are  in  their  strong  youth,  their  ripening  and  per¬ 
fection  still  a  dream  of  the  future. 

SONG  OF  THE  VEERY  THRUSH 

IF  through  gray  dusk  there  come  to  thee 
From  poplar-spire  or  cedar  tree, 

A  little  agile  melody 
With  winged  feet,  like  Mercury. 

O  let  thy  spirit  follow  where 
It  flits  into  the  upper  air! 

For  only  so  may  mortals  dare 
Ascend  the  twilight’s  mystic  stair. 

The  veery  pondering  alone, 

Devises  magic  of  his  own, 

And  wings  with  many  a  gleaming  tone 
His  messengers  divine,  unknown. 

.  .  It  is  the  moment!  Now  behold 

The  swift  flight — ere  the  world  turn  cold ! 

Those  notes  like  feathers  of  thin  gold 
Awhirl  in  spirals  manifold — 

O  still  thyself  to  hear  them,  ere 
There  be  no  singing  anywhere, 

Nor  echoes  even,  for  a  stair 
Of  music  up  the  serene  air! 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 
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SMALL  VISTAS  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  HOME 
GARDEN:  THE  ART  OF  FRAMING  LAND¬ 
SCAPES:  BY  ALICE  LOUNSBERRY 
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)ITH  the  home  garden,  the  garden  of  ideals  and  dreams, 
the  vista  is  as  closely  associated  as  is  the  steeple  with  a 
New  England  church.  Indeed  the  vista  directs  and 
controls  the  range  of  the  eye,  carrying  the  mind  to 
fields  beyond,  with  somewhat  the  same  intent  that 
the  church  steeple  points  the  thoughts  Heavenward. 

The  vista  stirs,  besides,  the  imagination  through  its 
ability  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  close  in  a  bit  of  Mother  Earth,  setting  it 
apart  as  a  picture. 

Natural  vistas  are  inspiring  to  even  lay  minds  unopen  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  tree  boughs,  the  seeming  consciousness  of  vines,  and  the 
beauty  of  certain  architectural  features.  The  direct  appeal  of  many 
woodlands  comes  perchance  with  a  natural  vista  produced  by  the 
arching  boughs  of  trees,  a  rough  path  beyond  and  a  glimpse  of  sky 
above.  In  fact  to  plan  for  vistas,  small  ones  about  the  house  and  gar¬ 
den  and  larger  ones  where  broad  fields  and  extensive  landscape  views 
can  be  controlled,  is  a  salient  art  of  the  landscape  gardener  knowing 
well  the  value  of  restricting,  in  certain  places,  the  range  of  the  eye. 

Tall  gate  posts,  besides  their  desirability  to  hold  a  gate  and  their 
ornamental  worth,  have  frequently  an  added  vista  value  in  the  way  of 
definitizing  the  path  of  entrance,  shutting  it  off  from  the  surrounding 
landscape.  Thus  they  give  often  a  picturelike  outlook.  At  one  of 
the  conspicuously  beautiful  places  bordering  Long  Island  Sound,  one 
where  the  entrance  is  in  the  rear  of  the  property,  there  can  be  seen  a 
gate-post  vista  of  extreme  attraction.  Its  posts  terminate  on  either 
side  a  high  severely  plain  concrete  wall,  covered  heavily  with  vines. 
In  construction  they  also  are  very  plain  like  square  columns  with  flat 
copings  on  their  tops.  No  gate  hangs  between  them.  They  simply 
stand  as  a  side  frame  to  the  landscape  picture  which  they  confine, 
directing  the  eye  across  the  road,  over  a  flat  marshy  meadow,  then  up 
to  meet  a  slight  elevation  covered  with  ragged,  dark-looking  pine 
trees,  interspersed  now  and  then  with  scrub  oak.  In  itself  this  view  is 
not  particularly  lovely,  that  is, — not  until  it  is  seen  from  between  the 
gate  posts  when  its  too  extended  range  is  limited  and  the  quality 
given  of  a  picture.  It  then  becomes  poetic  on  days  when  overhung 
with  mists;  brilliant  when  touched  by  sunshine  or  autumn  foliage, 
and  at  twilight  tender,  unusually  distant  and  melancholy.  Artists 
have  sat  between  these  gate  posts  perpetuating  the  view  on  their 
canvases.  It  seems  to  inspire  them  because  they  see  it  first  from 
between  the  posts.  Before  their  erection,  no  one  noticed  the  beauty  or 
the  artistic  quality  of  this  particular  strip  of  outlaying  country. 


PLANNING  VISTAS  IN  HOME  GARDENS 


A  DIFFERENT  kind  of  gateway  vista  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  One  more  near  and  simple  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  gate  appears  as  a  hinged  part  of  the 
picket  fence,  the  supports  for  the  vine-covered  arch  being  free  from 
ornamentation.  In  this  instance  the  decoration  is  provided  by  the 
vine,  which  forms  the  vista  through  which  one  looks  from  the  house 
into  the  garden,  and  toward  the  house  likewise  when  in  the  garden. 

Primarily  the  sensation  of  passing  through  a  gate  is  pleasant.  It 
opens  up  expectancy.  A  gateway  supplemented  by  a  vista,  even  one 
so  simple  as  a  vine  trained  over  it  arch-wise,  does  moreover  a  service 
in  framing  for  the  eye  the  scene  which  stretches  beyond.  It  uses  its 
power  to  eliminate  and  simplify,  and  leaves  what  it  does  not  reveal  to 
unfold  by  degrees,  thus  carrying  in  its  wake  the  zest  of  personal  dis¬ 
covery. 

A  distinctive  architectural  feature,  especially  an  arch  can  be  so 
set  as  to  encourage  admirably  a  vista  view.  The  simple  and  beautiful 
arch  standing  at  the  foot  of  steps  in  a  terraced  garden  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  gives  to  the  surrounding  ground  its  most  poignant 
charm.  As  one  descends  these  steps  the  arch  discloses  a  vista  into  the 
garden  to  which  its  own  beautiful  outlines  give  character  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Together  run  grace  and  charm  in  this  pathway  while  a  result  is 
gained  that  could  have  been  given  by  few  other  ornamentations.  This 
arch  stands  as  guardian  over  an  old,  well-grown  garden,  its  peonies 
and  irises  holding  at  a  time  myriads  of  blossoms.  It  can  be  stated 
also  that  this  arch  gives  its  most  lasting  impression  from  a  point  mid¬ 
way  on  the  steps  where  its  full  value  as  a  vista  is  appreciated.  It  is 
shorn  of  the  usual  decoration  of  vine  or  creeping  plant  and  is  con¬ 
structed  of  material  far  from  costly.  It  relies  for  beauty  entirely  upon 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  outline,  and  forms  moreover  a  most 
dignified  landmark  able  to  draw  interest  toward  the  garden. 

At  places  where  ground  about  the  country  home  is  limited,  it  is  of 
especial  importance  to  provide  for  a  vista  which  encloses  a  pleasing 
view  of  the  neighboring  property,  an  open  range  view,  planned  through 
the  lot  at  its  greatest  depth,  avoiding,  however,  its  exact  center. 
Sometimes  a  vista  can  be  contrived  to  extend  from  the  middle  front 
of  a  lot,  to  one  of  its  extreme  rear  corners.  Such  a  one  while  appar¬ 
ently  simple  should  be  nevertheless  skilfully  devised  that  a  sense  of 
novelty  and  distance  may  be  cast  over  the  property  while  taking  from 
it  any  element  of  conventional  stiffness. 

Vistas  invariably  endow  a  place  with  an  appearance  of  greater  size 
than  it  actually  possesses.  For  this  reason  even  miniature  ones  are 
desirable  on  small  places,  their  ability  to  direct  the  eye  over  a  chosen 
landscape  being  naturally  their  elemental  value.  When  well  con- 
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A  DISTINCTIVE  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURE  WHICH 
FORMS  THE  PROMINENT  VISTA  OF  A  TERRACED  GARDEN 
AND  HOLDS  ITS  OWN  AS  A  TIME-WORN  LANDMARK. 


A  ROMANTIC  OLD  GARDEN  WHEREIN  THE 
VISTAS  ARE  MADE  BY  THE  BOUGHS  OF  TREES. 


AN  OLD  HOUSE  OVERGROWN  WITH  VINES  AND  EN¬ 
HANCED  WITH  VISTAS  THAT  MAKE  IT  SEEM  FAR 
FROM  THE  BUSY  STREET  ON  WHICH  IT  STANDS. 


A  SIMPLE  GATEWAY  VISTA  INCREASING  THE 
PLEASURE  OF  ENTERING  THE  GARDEN  AND  FOCUS¬ 
ING  THE  EYE  ALONG  ITS  CENTRAL  PATHWAY. 


RHODODENDRONS  COMPOSING  A  RADIANT  PIC¬ 
TURE  WHEN  SEEN  VISTA-I.IKE  AGAINST  THE 
GRAY  STONE  BACKGROUND  OF  AN  OLD  CHURCH 


A  LOW  VISTA  FORMED  BY  AN  OVERGROWN  BOX  HEDGE. 
GIVING  TO  THE  GARDEN  AN  APPEARANCE  OF  MUCH 
GREATER  EXTENT  THAN  IT  ACTUALLY  POSSESSES. 


PLANNING  VISTAS  IN  HOME  GARDENS 


structed  they  give,  even  in  its  oblivion,  the  impression  of  open  country 
on  either  side  and  plead  with  the  onlooker  to  forget  all  irksome  bound¬ 
aries. 

IN  the  wonderful  gardens  of  the  Mediterranean,  gardens  which 
average  much  smaller  in  area  than  those  of  America,  the  device 
of  the  vista  is  used  in  full  measure.  Often  the  eye  is  led  in  slanting 
fashion  across  a  greensward,  after  which  a  clump  of  natural  planting 
is  passed  until  it  rests  in  viewing  a  summerhouse,  a  fountain,  a  curved 
bench  or  water  basin.  The  surprise  of  a  vista  is  then  its  most  potent 
charm. 

Sometimes  the  trees  in  a  garden  form  its  vistas,  changing  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  beholder;  while  some  line  of  planting  may  be  used 
to  extend  the  impression  they  produce.  In  the  garden  picture  showing 
a  tangled  mass  of  old  plants,  following  more  or  less  their  own  will,  the 
area  is  seemingly  extended  by  lines  of  well-grown  box  and  by  trees 
forming  natural  vistas.  Pruning  shears  have  been  little  used.  What 
probably  was  once  laid  out  as  a  formal  Colonial  garden  has  now  become 
a  tangled  garden  of  much  sweetness,  wild  and  free  in  its  way. 

A  house  on  Chestnut  street  in  Salem,  Massachusetts  has  at  the 
rear  where  it  appears  to  be  imbedded  in  vines,  much  of  the  vista  feel¬ 
ing.  The  strong,  powerful-looking  leaves  of  the  Dutchman’s  pipe 
transform  the  steps  of  the  back  porch  into  a  vista  point,  while  the 
free  planting  of  vines,  ferns,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  about  the  house 
gives  it  an  air  of  restfulness  and  seclusion  seldom  seen  about  those 
standing  as  this  one,  on  a  busy  street.  None  of  this  vista  impression 
is  formed  with  extraordinary  plants,  just  the  most  generally  known 
shrubs  and  trees  being  used.  It  even  seems  as  if  these  vistas  had  been 
fostered  by  accident  rather  than  by  preconceived  planting.  They 
illustrate  the  unexpected  miniature  vistas  which  belong  to  small 
places. 

Certain  trees  have  long  been  associated  with  the  power  to  form 
vistas.  The  American  elm  with  its  fine  foliage,  its  intersecting  Gothic 
lines,  and  its  habit  of  growth,  coming  up  like  a  fountain  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  fine,  spray-like  crown,  is  one  of  the  most  generally  approved 
for  this  purpose.  The  Lombardy  poplars  can  be  planted  to  stand  like 
a  frame  to  some  distant  picture  showing  a  glimpse  perchance  of  water 
over-ridden  by  the  high  moon.  Again  the  cedars  looming  conspicu¬ 
ously  against  brighter  colored  foliage  are  used  by  landscape  gardeners 
to  form  vistas  which  often  appear  as  if  consciously  planned  by  the 
wisdom  of  Nature. 

Trees  like  the  weeping  larch,  the  weeping  Norway  spruce,  the 
weeping  beech,  all  of  which  are  a  bit  eccentric  in  their  manner  of 
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throwing  out  branches,  are  admirable  to  choose  for  the  construction 
of  distant  vistas  to  shut  in  pictures  of  snow  and  ice,  those  akin  to 
beauty  in  somber,  classical  outlines.  In  truth  the  home-builder 
should  endeavor  by  every  intelligent  means  at  his  hand  to  compose 
through  pleasing  combinations  of  form  and  color,  pictures  for  the 
winter  landscape  as  well  as  for  the  more  sympathetic  seasons  of 
flower  and  leaf. 

THE  vista  of  one  of  the  well  known  American  gardens  is  formed 
by  two  trees  guarding  its  entrance,  trees  seen  somewhat  less 
clearly  in  the  accompanying  photograph  than  in  reality. 
These  trees  are  veterans,  their  lower  boughs  making  a  vista  that  is 
repeated  by  their  crowns.  Still  in  this  garden  it  is  the  old  trees  that 
give  it  from  various  angles  the  vista  sentiment.  They  prevent  more¬ 
over  the  house  from  standing  as  a  whole  in  plain  view,  affording 
instead,  a  glimpse  of  it  here,  another  there.  They  soften  its  outlines 
and  hold  it  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  A  large  circular  bed,  box- 
edged  and  filled  with  peonies  stamp  by  their  arrangement  the  garden 
as  one  not  of  yesterday  nor  today,  but  rather  as  one  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  old. 

Among  vines,  such  well  known  members  as  wistarias,  trumpet 
creepers,  honeysuckles,  roses  and  clematises  are  favorites  long  tried 
and  beautiful  with  which  to  form  simple  vistas.  In  winter  when  they 
become  almost  skeletons  much  of  their  beauty  is  shed.  It  is  then  the 
support  on  which  they  climb  that  must  hold  the  vista  impression. 
For  this  reason  it  should  be  well  constructed. 

Such  large  powerful  plants  as  rhododendrons  make  wonderful 
pictures  when  framed  in  vista-like  by  an  overhanging  bough.  They 
even  pale  the  lights  and  shadows  of  art  pictures  and  outshine  the 
largest  bouquets  ever  conceived.  They  are  worthy  a  frame,  no  other 
outburst  of  bloom  comparing  with  them  in  combined  delicacy  and 
gorgeousness. 

By  many  it  is  thought  that  the  vista  par  excellence  is  the  one  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  Such  a  one  should  be  boldly  constructed 
for  the  sea  is  a  force,  a  great  power,  a  sight  of  which  is  limited  better 
by  the  broad  sweep  of  a  tree  bough  than  by  any  construction  of  vine¬ 
like  delicacy.  But  all  liome-builders  do  not  live  near  the  sea,  while 
many  have  in  their  vicinity  a  lake,  a  pond,  even  a  tiny  stream  in 
which  can  be  found  perchance  the  inspiration  for  some  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  vistas. 
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AMERICAN  COUNTRY  HOMES  OF  TODAY: 
AN  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  DOMESTIC  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE:  BY  WILSON  EYRE 

HE  architecture  of  a  nation,  like  every  other  vital  form 
of  practical  and  artistic  expression,  is  the  result  of 
gradual  evolution.  It  may  be  based  largely  on  the 
experience  and  achievements  of  other  days  and  other 
lands,  but  if  it  be  developed  along  natural,  logical 
lines  it  will  in  the  end  become  a  distinct  national  type, 
the  outcome  of  local  and  individual  needs.  It  will 
reflect  the  ideals  and  the  customs  of  the  people  for  whose  wants  it 
was  created,  and  in  this  way  it  will  achieve  the  only  genuine  sort  of 
originality — -that  which  has  for  its  incentive  the  fulfillment  of  a  new 
and  definite  need. 

This  is  true  of  our  American  architecture  today.  Much  of  its 
inspiration  is  drawn  from  Old  World  sources,  and  the  influence  of 
past  and  foreign  styles  is  still  found  in  many  of  our  modern  homes; 
but  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  essentially  the  product  of  our  own 
country  and  our  own  people,  and  every  year  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  distinctively  American  and  more  closely  in  harmony 
with  our  environment  and  life. 

And  after  all  this  path  of  evolution  is  the  only  one  which  will 
lead  us  to  success.  Mere  imitation  of  a  foreign  style,  however 
cleverly  it  may  be  accomplished  and  however  beautiful  the  result 
may  be,  can  never  be  wholly  satisfying  or  expressive;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  “invention”  of  a  new  type  merely  for  the  sake  of 
producing  something  “original”  is  apt  to  be  unrelated  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  people,  and  more  often  than  not  arrives  only  at  eccen¬ 
tricity. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  compromise,  in  the  adaptation  of  old  ideals  to  new  condi¬ 
tions.  And  it  is  by  working  along  these  lines  that  our  architects 
have  attained  the  most  successful  results. 

The  source  from  which  American  builders  have  borrowed  most 
extensively  has  of  course  been  England.  They  have  turned  to  the 
mother-country  for  her  sturdy  principles  of  construction  as  well  as 
for  her  beauty  of  design.  And  this  was  perfectly  natural,  for  in  the 
majority  of  our  States  the  climate  is  not  so  very  different  from  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  same  general  type  of  structure  and 
arrangement  is  applicable  here  as  there.  Then,  too,  in  many  of 
our  suburban  and  rural  districts,  especially  in  the  East,  the  nature 
of  the  landscape,  the  formation  of  the  soil,  the  building  materials 
available  and— above  all — the  mode  of  living,  are  very  similar  to 
English  conditions. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  certain  radical  points  of 
departure  which  have  helped  to  differentiate  our  country  homes 
from  those  abroad.  England  has  no  porches,  as  we  know  them  in 
America — only  small  loggias  and  arcades  and  sheltered  entrances. 
And  so,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  people  for  the  utmost  outdoor  life, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  our  warmer  summers,  we  have  built  porches 
and  verandas,  pergolas  and  balconies,  which  have  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  New  World  home. 

Another  point  wherein  our  houses  differ  from  the  English  is  in 
our  simpler  arrangement  of  pantries,  halls  and  corridors.  Our 
kitchens  and  service  arrangements  are  also  more  compact  and  usually 
nearer  the  dining  room.  Our  roofs  are  somewhat  different  in  con¬ 
struction,  to  withstand  the  greater  snowfall,  and  we  use  double- 
hung  windows  more  frequently  than  casements,  as  they  afford  better 
protection  against  heavy  storms.  In  these  and  various  other  ways 
we  have  developed,  out  of  more  or  less  English  styles  and  traditions, 
a  definite  local  type. 

PROBABLY  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  evolution 
of  American  domestic  architecture  is  the  personal  interest 
which  the  people  themselves  are  evincing.  They  are  no 
longer  content  to  live  in  uncomfortable  and  monotonous-looking 
dwellings,  or  to  abide  by  the  preferences  of  their  architect.  They 
want  their  houses  to  be  as  convenient  and  homelike  as  purse,  taste 
and  skill  will  permit,  and  to  possess  as  much  beauty  and  individuality 
as  possible.  And  in  most  cases  the  tendency  is  toward  simplicity 
rather  than  elaboration,  both  in  the  exterior  construction  and  in 
the  interior  furnishings. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  alert,  enthusiastic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  our  home-makers.  Many  of  them  have  acquired  taste 
and  knowledge  of  art  and  architecture  through  travel  abroad,  through 
glimpses  of  the  historic  beauties  of  older  civilizations.  Others  have 
developed  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  architecture  through  wide 
study  and  reading  in  school,  college  and  home.  Libraries,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lectures,  current  periodicals — all  these  have  guided  them  to 
intelligent  appreciation  of  past  and  present  achievements,  and  given 
them  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  many  problems  of  home- 
and  garden-planning,  as  well  as  furnishing  and  decoration. 

They  have  followed  the  work  of  the  foremost  architects  of  the 
day,  studied  the  various  styles  of  construction  and  design,  weighed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  building  materials  and 
gradually  formulated  their  own  ideal  of  what  a  comfortable  demo¬ 
cratic  American  home  should  be.  At  all  events,  when  the  time 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  AN  INTERESTING  MODERN 
COUNTRY  HOUSE  BUILT  AT  LITCHFIELD, 
CONN.  :  WILSON  EYRE,  ARCHITECT. 


MODERN  HOUSE  AT  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL.  : 
ALBRO  AND  L1NDEBERG,  ARCHITECTS. 


DETAIL  VIEW  OF  LAKE  FOREST  HOUSE  SHOWING 
BEAUTY  OF  WINDOW,  DOOR  ARRANGEMENT  AND 
“shingle-thatch”  RCOF. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  A  DELIGHTFUL  MODERN  HOUSE  : 
DONN  BARBER,  ARCHITECT  :  THE  RESIDENCE  OF 
DR.  W.  M.  STONE,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 


A  MODERN  STONE  AND  CEMENT 

house:  built  in  merion,  pa.: 

DAVID  KN1CKERBACKER  BOYD,  ARCH¬ 
ITECT. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  GARDEN  IN 
THE  SCARSDALE  ESTATES,  DE¬ 
SIGNED  BY  CHAS.  W.  LEAVITT,  JR. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  HOMES  OF  TODAY 

comes  for  them  to  build,  they  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  sort 
of  house  they  want,  and  are  prepared  to  devote  considerable  time 
and  interest  to  its  planning  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  their  ideas. 

As  a  rule,  they  prefer  to  let  the  nature  of  the  site  and  the  local 
materials  suggest  the  most  suitable  construction,  for  they  realize 
that  this  will  not  only  prove  more  practical  and  economical,  but  it 
will  result  in  closer  harmony  between  building  and  environment. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  where  stone  is  plentiful  and  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  the  builders  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  and 
used  stone  so  widely  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  local  architecture.  And  incidentally,  by  combining  good  con¬ 
struction  with  good  taste,  they  have  attained  delightfully  picturesque 
effects. 

In  New  York  State  brick  is  comparativeiy  cheap,  and  is  widely 
used  with  very  beautiful  results,  while  concrete  is  of  course  avail¬ 
able  practically  everywhere  and  is  proving  a  remarkably  adaptable 
and  satisfactory  material. 

But  whatever  the  materials  selected,  they  are  being  used  more 
and  more  with  a  view  to  building  the  best  possible  house  for  the 
particular  site  and  requirements,  and  the  qualities  most  sought  are 
durability,  comfort,  beauty  and  homelike  charm  rather  than  an 
adherence  to  some  classic  architectural  tradition. 

Not  only  has  the  progress  of  the  last  few  years  brought  about 
closer  cooperation  between  architect  and  owner  and  among  the 
architects  themselves  in  designing  individual  homes  for  the  people, 
but  a  marked  improvement  is  also  noticeable  in  the  quality  of  houses 
that  are  being  erected  for  renting  purposes. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  increased  facilities  of  transit,  is 
making  it  easier  for  people  to  live  in  or  near  the  country,  and  to 
enjoy  its  wholesomeness  and  freedom  without  the  isolation  and  dis¬ 
comfort  with  which  rural  life  was  formerly  synonymous. 

The  architect  is  also  taking  a  keener  interest  in  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  the  interior  of  the  house  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  with  a  view  to  making  the  place  as  satisfying  as  possible 
from  every  point  of  view.  And  so  we  have  closer  cooperation 
between  architect,  interior  decorator  and  landscape  gardener,  with 
the  result  that  our  country  homes  are  growing  still  more  harmonious 
with  their  surroundings  and  more  expressive  of  the  owner’s  taste, 
guided  of  course  by  the  architect’s  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  which  came  to  our  notice  through 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League,  show  a  few  typical 
country  residences,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  homes  America 
is  building  today  for  those  of  her  people  who  believe  in  a  practical, 
democratic  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful  form  of  architecture. 
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THE  VENETIAN  FOUNTAIN  SPELL:  A  STUDY 
IN  THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  UTILITY: 
BY  ESTHER  MATSON 

N  this  day  when  the  old  countries  of  Europe  are  being 
searched  that  treasures  may  be  found,  either  useful  or 
suggestive  of  uses,  for  the  people  of  a  newer  country,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  fountains  and  well-heads  of 
Venice  should  pass  under  a  closer  scrutiny  than  has 
been  given  them  since,  as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
city  held  and  swayed  the  commerce  of  the  world.  And 
they  have  been  found  very  useful,  these  old  well-heads,  their  designs 
amazing  as  types  of  pure  beauty,  semi-barbaric  gorgeousness  and 
quaint  simplicity.  As  suggestion  to  all  American  home-builders 
interested  in  concrete  work  they  form  an  illuminating  study  none 
the  less  impelling  because  of  their  historic  connection  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  spell  which  they  are  able  to  cast.  Originally  they  sprang 
from  necessity,  soon  forming  however,  a  powerful  link  between  art 
and  utility. 

A  city  set  as  Venice  in  the  midst  of  a  labyrinthine  maze  of  salt 
tides  found  it  of  primary  importance  to  give  heed  to  the  question  of 
fresh  water-supply.  In  art-loving  Italy  it  became  the  next  step  for 
private  citizens  and  civic  officials  alike  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
embellishment  of  those  points  at  which  the  water-supply  came  to  the 
surface.  No  Italian  palace  worthy  the  name  exists  without  its  stately 
courtyard ;  in  Venice  no  courtyard  without  its  marble  fountain. 

Comparisons  may  be  both  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  is  worth 
noting  for  example  that  such  characteristic  features  as  the  great 
towers  of  a  town  like  San  Gemignano  and  the  less  conspicuous,  but 
characteristic  well-heads  of  Venice  answered  each  in  their  own  way, 
to  the  particular  need  of  their  respective  localities.  In  the  one  case 
the  citizens  required  strongholds  against  their  enemies  and  the  towers 
arose,  frowning,  defiant;  in  the  other  these  luxury-loving  folk  of  the 
sea-girt  city  demanded  fresh-w'ater,  held  with  splendor  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Possessed  of  a  passion  to  make  life  spectacular  and  gorgeous 
they  poured  out  their  energies  in  decorating  every  detail  of  life. 
They  cried  out  for  adornment  and  even  more  adornment  with  a  thirst 
that  seemed  insatiable.  What  details  they  asked,  more  fit  and 
“decorous”  for  elaborate  decoration  than  the  well-heads? 

This  passion  for  decoration  grew  until  at  first  came  the  simple  stone 
wall  or  parapet  provided  with  accessories  in  the  shape  of  hinged  cover, 
rope  or  bucket, — the  primitive  answer  to  the  primitive  need;  next  an 
ornamental  treatment  of  the  parapet,  some  geometric  figure,  perhaps 
a  symbolic  cross,  in  time  the  arms  and  insignia  of  the  owner;  in  time 
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REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  TWO  OLD 
VENETIAN 
FOUNTAINS 
THAT  HOLD  A 
WORLD  OF  IN¬ 
SPIRATION  FOR 
THE  WORKERS 
IN  CONCRETE 
TODAY.  WE  DO 
NOT  OF  COURSE  SUGGEST  THE 
ACTUAL  REPRODUCTION  OF 
THESE  DESIGNS  FOR  OUR 
AMERICAN  GARDENS,  BUT 
THE  IDEA  OF  THESE  TWO 
FOUNTAINS,  AS  IN  ALL  THE 
OLD  VENETIAN  STONE  WATER 
HOLDERS,  IS  WELL  WORTH 
OUR  CONSIDERATION  :  THERE 
IS  A  MASSIVENESS  IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION,  A  SIMPLICITY  IN 
DESIGN  AND  A  RELATION  OF 
DESIGN  TO  LOCAL  TRADITION 
AND  CONDITIONS  THAT  WE 
COULD  FOLLOW  IN  OUR  OWN 
WAY  WITH  PROFIT  AND  A 
PRODUCTION  OF  REAL  BEAUTY. 


TWO  CENTURIES-OLD  VENE¬ 
TIAN  STONE  FOUNTAINS. 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  WHICH 
IMPRESSES  US  AS  SUGGES¬ 
TIVE  OF  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
OUR  MODERN  CONCRETE 
AND  CEMENT  GARDEN 

ornaments:  there  is 

JUST  NOW  IN  AMERICA  A 
CRAZE  FOR  PRACTICAL  AND 
SIMPLE  GARDEN  ARTICLES. 
WE  HAVE  CEASED  TO 
THINK  IT  NECESSARY  TO 
REPRODUCE  GREEK  SETTLES, 
ITALIAN  PERGOLAS,  AND 
VERSAILLES  FOUNTAINS, 
AND  HAVE  REACHED  A 
STAGE  IN  OUR  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  WHERE  WE  WANT 
SIMPLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN  FIxfuRES  SUITED 
TO  OUR  AMERICAN  KIND 
OF  GARDENS  AND  HOUSES: 
THESE  OLD  VENETIAN 
FOUNTAINS  HOLD  GREAT 
INSPIRATION  FOR  THE 
WORKERS  IN  APPROPRIATE 
AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN 
UTILITIES. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONCRETE  FOUNTAINS 


again  an  elaboration  of  the  accessories  until  rope  and  tackle  of  rich 
design  were  attached  to  magically  wrought  iron  canopy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  than  to  trace  such  steps  and  to 
note  how  this  art  evolved  alongside  the  astonishing  progression  in 
dress  and  social  customs  among  this  sumptuous  people.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  passion  for  classic  art  they  aptly  discovered  that  a  hol- 
lowed-out  bit  of  an  antique  column  could  make  the  most  impressive 
of  fountain-heads. 

MOST  eagerly  sought  after  and  coveted  then  were  the  fragments 
of  ancient  temples  and  many  finds  in  the  way  of  carven 
column  and  pagan  frieze  were  treated  with  scant  courtesy  by 
the  old  Venetians.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them  according  to 
their  own  will  and  the  archaeologist  who  might  have  told  them  things 
(whether  or  no  to  their  ultimate  advantage)  was  not  yet  existent. 
Today  not  a  few  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  columns  and  capitals 
utilized  by  the  Venetians  are  to  be  found  turned  upside  down.  Their 
volutes  with  the  acanthus  leaves  and  the  rams’  heads  appear  to  us 
to  bear  a  whimsically  expressive  testimony  to  the  Venetian  disregard 
of  their  original  intention. 

But  in  those  days  as  now  the  demand  for  antiques  soon  exceeded 
the  supply  of  the  genuine  article.  Accordingly  as  a  next  step  we  see 
the  native  carver  setting  to  work  to  make  a  new  product  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  classic  examples.  And  here  the  particular  genius  of 
these  men  asserted  itself  quickly.  For  each  stone-cutter,  however 
great  might  be  his  admiration  for  his  model,  was  not  long  content  to 
make  a  mere  copy  of  it.  He  began  adapting,  changing,  interpolating 
motives  of  his  own,  improvizing  here  and  there  a  new  motif, — in  short, 
imbuing  the  old  severe  and  conventional  designs  of  his  models  with 
the  life  and  vivacity  of  his  rich  imagination. 

Neither  abstract  forms  nor  ideas  appealed  to  this  full-blooded, 
color-loving  people.  Rather  they  craved  material  splendor  heaped 
upon  splendor,  embellishment  upon  embellishment,  symbolism  of  the 
sort  bequeathed  them  by  Byzantium,  sensation  after  sensation,  things 
the  most  essentially  non-Greek.  The  marvel  is  the  wonderful  results 
they  attained,  coming  very  near  to  satisfying  their  artistic  cravings. 
For,  dowered  by  nature  with  an  unerring  beauty  instinct,  they 
succeeded  in  amalgamating  into  one  wondrous  whole,  elements  the 
most  diverse,  the  most,  it  might  be  thought,  apparently  hopeless, 
resulting  in  creations  stamped  with  the  peculiar  Venetian  seal,  suf¬ 
fused  with  the  glow  of  their  own  inimitable  spirit.  This  their  wiz¬ 
ardry,  before  the  evidences  of  which  we  stand  today  a-gasp. 

Among  these  evidences  the  well-heads  are  of  importance.  As 
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Ruskin  admitted  we  must  turn  to  them  for  “some  of  the  most  superb ” 
of  the  sea-queen’s  sculptures.  Indeed  they  seem  to  epitomize  her 
most  positive  characteristics,  defying  more  than  any  art  works  in  the 
world,  classification. 

EACH  and  every  one  of  these  well-curbs  impresses  the  beholder 
as  a  unit,  unlike  all  the  other  units  and  it  is  only  by  pulling  as  it 
were  the  rose  to  pieces,  and  determinedly  searching  for  details 
that  the  critic  discovers  how  many  and  diverse  are  the  elements  of  its 
make-up.  But  on  making  search  he  finds,  perhaps  in  some  floriated 
cross  and  mystic  lamb,  the  Byzantine  ear-mark, — in  a  wonderfully 
bold  and  “growing”  stem,  a  Lombard  note — anon  in  some  half- 
monster,  half-human  head  within  its  tortured  wreath  a  touch  of 
Renaissance  grotesquerie. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  study  in  decorative  composition  and 
pattern  designing  a  series  of  these  masterpieces  would  be  interesting. 
One  might  suppose  the  old  craftsmen  of  Venice  would  have  tired  ring¬ 
ing  the  changes  on  so  seemingly  slight  a  theme  as  this  of  a  round, 
square  or  octagonal  parapet  for  a  cistern.  Strangely  enough  the 
results  of  this  labor  bear  never  any  hint  of  fatigue.  Rather  they  sug¬ 
gest  a  sense  of  freedom,  of  elasticity  and  of  joy  in  the  craft.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  this  fact  that  lends  such  a  fillip  to  our  own  pleasure  in  looking 
at  the  handiwork  of  these  artist  artisans. 

And  varied  enough  is  the  appeal  made  to  us,  interesting  us  in  a 
Gotliicized  acanthus;  again  as  in  an  example  preserved  in  the  Museo 
Civico  dating  from  the  ninth  century  in  a  grouping  of  Romanesque 
arches  around  the  curb  and  in  some  simplification  of  a  classic  capital, 
in  the  museum  likewise,  a  well-head  showing  a  superb  rhythmic 
quality  in  the  cutting  of  rows  of  foliage  and  bold  lions’  manes  ranged 
above;— or  in  such  an  example  as  that  from  the  Palazzo  Loredan — a 
wonderful  combination  of  egg  and  dart  molding  with  a  realistic  fruit 
garland  that  reminds  us  of  the  Florentine  work  of  the  della  Robbias. 

In  this  city  of  Venice,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  salt  estrang¬ 
ing  sea,  one  may  yet  draw  draughts  of  fresh  water  out  of  these  sculp¬ 
tured  fountain-heads.  They  proclaim  also  the  wanton  spoliation  of 
the  Italian  ready  to  sell  his  birthright  of  art  treasures.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourteen  there  were  five  thousand  well-heads  in  Venice, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  twro  thousand.  Nowr,  of  the  Italo- 
Byzantine  period  there  remain  perhaps  about  fourteen,  half  of  which 
are  owned  by  antiquity  dealers. 

Many  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  Venetian  magic,  and  to 
their  grief.  They  have  resolved  it  into  its  Byzantine  and  its  Ro¬ 
manesque,  its  Gothic  and  its  Renaissance  elements.  To  be  sure  these 
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elements  are  present.  They  are  also  present  in  the  art  of  other  Italian 
towns,  while  the  peculiar  magic  is  absent.  Even  Rome  has  no  such 
witchery.  Mistress  of  incalculable  possessions  she  yet  has  failed  to 
infuse  into  them  a  special  spirit, — a  personality.  This  Venice  did. 
The  one  became  a  monumental  city :  the  other  temperamental. 

The  question  forces  itself  why  these  Venetian  well-curbs  should 
have  a  charm  so  hundred-fold  more  compelling  than  that  of  their  near 
relatives,  the  baptismal  fonts,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  church 
in  Italy.  Question  that  admits  no  answer;  unless  it  is  that  while  the 
fonts  belong  to  the  chill  interior  of  the  churches,  the  fountains  par¬ 
take  of  the  irresistible  joyousness  of  the  out-of-doors.  For  whether  in 
public  square  or  in  private  courtyard  they  have  about  them  always  a 
quality  of  the  open  air. 

Sometimes  these  fountains  are  called  well-mouths.  As  reservoirs 
of  cool  water  and  at  the  same  time  precious  heirlooms  of  art,  they  are 
also  speaking  mouths;  their  refrain  sung  low  but  melodiously, 
“Venice — Venetia,  venietiam — come  and  come  again.” 

Indeed  to  Venice  we  go  for  many  things;  for  inspiration,  sugges¬ 
tion  and  for  that  knowledge  of  the  past  which  helps  to  make  the 
present  comprehensible. 

Whether  it  is  a  modern  American  gatepost  that  is  needed,  a  bird 
bath,  a  capital  for  a  column  or  some  bit  of  garden  furniture  done  in 
concrete,  the  old  Venetian  well-heads  point  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of 
legitimate  and  beautiful  ornamentation. 
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RING  is  undoubtedly  the  time  when  the  wild  birds 
make  their  strongest  appeal  to  the  human  mind.  It 
is  the  song  season  and  the  birds  are  now  more  active, 
more  brilliantly  colored  and  more  in  evidence  than  at 
other  times.  In  fact  the  wTords  birds  and  spring  seem 
almost  synonymous,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  asso¬ 
ciate  one  with  the  other.  All  the  wild,  riotous  singing, 
all  the  flashing  of  brilliant  wings  and  tail,  all  the  mad  dashing  in  and 
out  among  the  thickets  or  soaring  upward  above  the  tree  tops  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  great  natural  instinct  for  mating  and  rearing  young, 
which  controls  the  actions  of  all  feathered  creatures  from  the  wren  to 
the  condor. 

One  may  learn  more  about  a  bird’s  habits  by  observing  its  move¬ 
ments  during  a  few  spring  days  than  by  watching  it  for  a  month  later 
on.  There  are  few  sights  more  stimulating  to  interest  in  outdoor  life 
than  spying  on  a  pair  of  wild  birds  engaged  in  nest-building. 

One  spring  a  pair  of  robins  established  their  nest  on  the  bough  of  a 
small  balsam  standing  beside  a  much-used  walk  on  a  college  campus 
near  my  home.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  the  female  in  the 
act  of  bringing  one  of  the  first  twigs  for  its  construction,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  laid  out  for  myself  the  task  of  watching  these  birds  closely  in 
order  not  to  overlook  any  of  the  processes  of  building  which  were  to 
follow. 

In  gathering  their  nesting  material  the  greatest  care  was  exercised 
to  work  at  those  hours  of  the  day  when  there  wyas  the  least  chance  of 
being  observed.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  the  early  morning  while  as  yet  few  people  were  astir.  Seldom 
would  there  be  any  activity  from  the  breakfast  hour,  wrhich  occurred 
at  seven  o’clock,  until  after  the  students  had  ceased  to  cross  the  cam¬ 
pus  in  numbers  two  hours  later.  Then,  for  an  hour  or  more,  building 
was  rushed.  The  early  morning  was  decidedly  the  favorite  time  for 
nest-making, — doubtless  one  reason  being  was  that  the  dead  grasses, 
straws,  twigs  and  other  nesting  materials  wrere  then  damp  and  pliable 
owing  to  the  night  dews  which  rendered  them  more  easy  to  weave  into 
position  than  after  the  sun  had  dried  them  thoroughly.  Mud  for 
daubing  the  nest  was  gathered  from  a  little  pool  at  the  end  of  a  leaky 
horse  trough. 

On  April  eighteenth  all  operations  were  suspended — the  nest 
appeared  to  be  completed.  On  the  twenty-second  the  female  began 
sitting.  One  could  see  her  tail  extending  over  the  side  of  the  nest  and 
her  bill  pointing  upward  at  a  sharp  angle  over  the  opposite  rim.  The 
first  day  she  flew  off  when  the  hundred  young  men,  wTho  frequented  the 
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walk,  came  along  on  their  way  to  meals;  but  the  second  day  she 
seemed  to  have  become  accustomed  to  them  and  sat  quietly  though 
numerous  heads  passed  only  a  few  feet  away.  No  one  disturbed  her  or 
the  nest  with  its  four  blue  eggs.  On  May  sixth  she  began  feeding  the 
young.  About  two  weeks  had  been  required  for  the  eggs  to  hatch. 

Four  days  after  this  interesting  event,  I  noticed  the  heads  of  the 
youngsters  bobbing  above  the  nest.  Strength  was  coming  to  them 
quickly.  When  the  morning  of  May  seventeenth  broke  it  revealed 
that  a  drizzling  rain  had  been  falling  for  hours.  This  dreary  morning 
happened  to  come  on  the  date  when  the  young  robins  desired  to  leave 
the  nest  and  rain  could  not  dampen  their  wishes  or  check  their  plans. 
At  seven  o’clock  three  of  them  could  be  seen  sitting  motionless  a  foot 
or  more  from  the  nest  on  the  limb  which  supported  it.  For  fifteen 
minutes  I  watched,  but  they  scarcely  moved  during  that  time  and 
only  when  I  approached  them  did  they  appear  to  notice  me.  Each 
had  gathered  itself  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  and,  with  head 
drawn  close  to  its  body,  it  seemed  waiting  for  something  to  occur. 
The  fourth  one  could  not  be  found. 

A  little  later  the  weather  cleared  and  the  parent  birds  quickly  led 
their  young  from  the  open  campus  to  the  more  sheltered  cover  of  a 
nearby  garden. 

AFTER  the  family  had  once  departed  from  the  nest  there  was  no 
hope  of  their  ever  returning.  In  order  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  I  moved  it  from  the  limb  wishing  to  know  just  how  all 
that  wonderful  structure  was  put  together.  From  notes  made  at  the 
time,  I  quote:  “In  its  building  a  framework  of  slender  balsam  twigs 
had  first  been  used.  There  were  sixty-three  of  these,  some  of  which 
were  as  much  as  a  foot  in  length.  They  served  as  the  sills  and  stud¬ 
ding  of  the  house.  Intertwined  with  them  were  twenty  fragments  of 
weed  stalks  and  large  grass  stems.  The  red  clay  cup,  the  plastering 
of  the  house,  which  came  next  inside,  varied  in  thickness  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  rim  to  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  Grass,  worked 
in  with  the  clay  while  it  was  yet  soft,  aided  in  holding  the  mud  cup 
together.  Last  of  all  came  a  smooth,  dry  carpet  of  dead  grass.  The 
whole  structure  measured  eight  inches  across  the  top.  Inside  it  was 
three  inches  in  width  and  one  and  one-half  in  depth.”  This  was  the 
nest  of  the  robin,  one  of  those  wonderful  natural  objects  which  had 
been  made  for  a  purpose  and  had  served  that  purpose  well. 

The  robin,  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  other  birds,  builds  a 
nest  open  at  the  top.  The  eggs  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  crow,  the  pilfering  blue  jay  and  the  egg-stealing  red  squirrel. 
This  necessitates  a  very  close  and  careful  watch  on  the  part  of  the 
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owners.  At  times  it  may  appear  that  the  birds  are  not  in  sight  and 
that  the  eggs  are  deserted,  but  let  the  observer  approach  too  near  and 
almost  invariably  one  or  both  old  birds  will  apprise  him  of  their 
presence  by  voicing  their  resentment,  and  hurling  broadcast  their 
cries  of  distress. 

A  wide  variety  of  material  is  used  by  birds  that  build  open  nests. 
Cotton  and  feathers  enter  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  shrike’s 
nest.  The  mocking-bird  shows  a  decided  preference  for  the  withered 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  life-everlasting,  better  known  in  the  South  as 
the  plant  which  produces  rabbit  tobacco.  The  nest  of  the  scarlet 
tanager  is  often  made  almost  entirely  of  grass,  the  outer  half  being 
green,  fresh  plucked  blades  which  produce  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
brown  inner  layer  with  which  the  nest  is  lined.  Many  of  the  thrushes 
make  use  of  large  flat  leaves  besides  pieces  of  rags  and  paper.  The 
most  exquisitely  dainty  home  built  by  the  bill  and  feet  of  birds  is  that 
of  the  ruby-throated  humming-bird.  When  completed,  it  is  scarcely 
larger  than  an  English  walnut  and  is  usually  saddled  on  a  small 
horizontal  limb  of  a  tree  or  shrub  frequently  many  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  soft  plant  fibers,  fragments 
of  spider’s  webs  sometimes  being  used  to  hold  them  in  shape.  The 
sides  are  thickly  studded  with  bits  of  lichen,  and  practised  indeed  is 
the  eye  of  the  man  who  can  distinguish  it  from  a  knot  on  a  limb. 
Although  the  humming-bird’s  nest  is  exceedingly  frail,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  on  record  to  show  that  any  great  numbers  of  them  come 
to  grief  during  the  summer  rains.  It  is,  however,  not  called  upon  for 
a  long  tenure  of  occupancy.  Within  three  weeks  after  the  two  little 
white  eggs  are  laid  the  young  have  departed  on  their  tiny  pinions. 
Young  birds  which  require  a  longer  period  of  growth  before  leaving 
the  nest  are  furnished  with  a  more  substantial  abiding  place.  In  the 
case  of  the  bald  eagle,  whose  young  do  not  fly  until  about  three 
months  of  age,  the  most  stupendous  domicile  is  provided. 

IT  was  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  a 
bald  eagle’s  nest  first  burst  on  the  delighted  vision  of  the  writer. 
It  was  situated  in  an  enormous  pine  growing  in  a  swamp  in  central 
Florida.  Being  ambitious  to  examine  its  contents,  I  essayed  to  climb 
to  the  great  eyrie,  where  it  reposed  in  the  top  crotch  of  the  tree  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  above  the  earth.  By  means  of  climbing 
irons  and  a  rope,  which  passed  around  the  tree  as  well  as  my  body,  I 
slowly  ascended,  nailing  cleats  for  support  as  I  advanced.  After  two 
hours  of  toil,  the  nest  was  reached  but  another  half  hour’s  time  was 
required  to  tear  aside  enough  of  the  under  structure  of  the  nest  to 
permit  climbing  up  one  of  the  side  limbs  on  which  it  rested.  In  doing 
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this  there  were  brought  to  view  many  layers  of  decayed  twigs,  pine 
straw  and  fish  bones,  showing  that  the  birds  had  been  using  the  nest 
for  many  years  previously.  Season  after  season  the  huge  structure 
had  been  enlarged  by  additions,  until  it  was  now  nearly  five  feet  in 
thickness,  and  about  four  feet  across  the  top. 

At  this  date  it  contained  two  fledglings,  about  three  weeks  old. 
Having  been  led  to  believe  that  eagles  were  most  ferocious  birds  when 
their  nests  were  approached,  it  was  with  unfeigned  feelings  of  relief 
that  I  noticed  the  parents  flying  about  at  long  rifle  range.  The  female, 
which  with  all  Raptores  is  the  larger  of  the  pair,  once  or  twice  swept 
within  twenty  yards  of  my  head  but  quickly  veered  off  and  resumed 
her  former  actions  of  beating  back  and  forth  over  the  tree  tops  two 
hundred  yards  away. 

The  members  of  the  woodpecker  family,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  do  not  lay  their  eggs  in  hollow  trees — they  deposit  them  in 
cavities  which  they  themselves  excavate  for  the  purpose.  The  bird 
student  soon  learns  just  where  to  look  for  the  nest  of  each  species. 
Thus  you  may  find  the  nesting  cavity  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker 
or  the  flicker  in  a  dead  tree  or  tall  stump,  and  most  frequently  the 
wood  selected  is  not  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  Telephone  poles 
are  often  used  for  this  purpose.  On  the  plains,  where  trees  are  scarce, 
the  telegraph  poles  provide  convenient  nesting  sites  for  woodpeckers. 
Some  time  ago,  while  traveling  on  a  slow  train  in  Texas,  I  counted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  telegraph  poles  in  succession,  thirty-nine  of  which 
contained  woodpecker  holes.  Probably  I  did  not  see  all  of  them,  for 
not  over  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  each  pole  was  visible  from  the  car 
window.  In  traveling  through  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida  and  south¬ 
ern  Georgia  one  frequently  finds,  grouped  about  the  negro  cabins  and 
plantation  houses,  the  popular  chinaberry  or  Pride  of  India  tree. 
These  are  the  places  to  look  for  the  nest  of  the  hairy  woodpecker — in 
fact  I  have  never  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  except  in  the  dead,  slanting 
limbs  of  the  chinatree. 

The  member  of  this  family  which  displays  most  originality  in  its 
nest-building  is  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker.  It  is  a  southern  bird 
and  the  home  for  its  young  is  always  chiseled  from  a  living  pitch-pine 
tree.  This,  in  itself,  is  very  unusual  for  any  of  our  eastern  woodpeck¬ 
ers.  The  bird  however,  has  still  a  stranger  habit.  For  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  entrance  hole  and  for  five  or  six  feet  below  it,  all  around 
the  tree,  innumerable  small  openings  are  dug  through  to  the  inner 
bark.  From  these  little  wells  pour  streams  of  soft  resin  which  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  bark  and  cause  the  trunk  to  present  a  white,  glisten¬ 
ing  aspect  which  may  be  seen  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Just  why  the 
birds  do  this  has  never  been  explained.  It  is  surely  the  case,  however, 
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that  the  sticky  resin  prevents  ants  and  flying  squirrels  from  reaching 
the  nest,  both  of  which  are  known  to  be  troublesome  at  times  to  eggs 
and  young  birds. 

THE  student  of  ornithology  who  takes  up  the  subject  of  bird-nest 
architecture  will  surely,  sooner  or  later,  be  impressed  not  only 
with  the  wide  assortment  of  substances  used,  but  also  with  the 
wonderful  variety  of  locations  chosen.  The  grebe  or  water  witch 
builds  a  floating  nest — the  buoyant  part  of  which  is  usually  the  green 
stems  of  water  plants  not  bent  over,  but  severed  from  their  roots  and 
piled  across  each  other.  On  this  platform  is  collected  a  mass,  gathered 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  of  decaying  vegetation.  Herein  the 
eggs  are  deposited  and,  as  they  are  laid  one  after  another,  are  carefully 
covered  with  more  decaying  vegetation  when  the  bird  is  absent  from 
the  nest. 

If,  perchance,  the  grebe’s  nest  we  have  been  examining  is  situated 
in  a  southern  fresh  water  pond  we  may  notice,  as  we  wade  ashore,  an 
unsuspicious-looking  cluster  of  gray  Spanish  moss  caught  in  the  top  of 
a  swaying  buttonwood  bush.  Let  us  not  pass  this  too  hastily  for,  in  all 
probability,  here  is  the  nest  of  the  fierce  little  kingbird.  Near  the 
shore  the  least  bittern  may  flutter  upward  from  the  frail  platform  she 
has  built  among  the  rushes  where  three  pale  blue  eggs  await  our 
inspection.  The  great  crested  flycatcher  may  be  called  a  superstitious 
bird,  else  why  should  it  always  have  a  cast-off  snake  skin  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed  near  the  opening  of  the  hollow  tree  where  its  treasures 
are  hidden.  Some  birds  seem  to  have  an  abnormal  fondness  for  nest¬ 
building.  In  the  salt  marshes  along  our  coast  the  marsh  wren  is  in 
many  places  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds.  Its  nest  is  a  little  globu¬ 
lar  affair,  which  sways  to  the  wind  in  the  tall  clumps  of  grass.  The 
entrance  hole  is  at  the  side.  When  the  female  enters  this  and  begins 
the  incubation  of  her  eggs,  the  male  busies  himself  with  alternately 
singing  and  building  additional  nests.  Sometimes  as  many  as  four  or 
five  of  these  “male  nests’’  are  constructed  but  evidently  never  occu¬ 
pied,  unless  perchance  as  a  roosting  place  by  the  proud  architect. 

Heretofore  mention  only  has  been  made  of  the  nests  of  birds  built 
with  much  labor  and  usually  constructed  in  trees  or  bushes.  A  very 
large  number,  however,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground  with  but  little  or 
no  attempt  to  gather  around  or  beneath  them  any  special  nesting 
material.  The  kildeer’s  eggs  are  simply  deposited  in  a  slight  hole 
scratched  in  the  ground,  usually  in  an  open  field  or  on  a  rocky  hillside. 
To  protect  them  from  enemies  the  bird  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
marking  of  the  eggs,  which  closely  resemble  the  ground  on  which  they 
lie.  This  fact,  together  with  the  habit  of  the  bird  in  feigning  a  broken 
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wing  upon  the  near  approach  of  an  alarming  creature,  makes  sufficient 
safeguard  for  the  eggs  and  offspring  of  the  species. 

On  the  sandy  islands  of  our  south  coast  country,  the  skimmer  and 
many  species  of  terns  make  nests  by  simply  burrowing  a  slight  depres¬ 
sion  among  the  sand  and  shells  when  turning  their  bodies  around. 
Some  of  the  sea  birds  of  the  far  north,  as  for  example  the  guillemots 
and  auks,  often  lay  their  eggs  on  the  shells  of  cliffs  exposed  to  the 
sweep  of  the  ocean  gales.  These  eggs  are  shaped  in  a  manner  as  if 
designed  by  nature  to  prevent  them  from  rolling  off  the  rocks.  They 
are  very  large  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  taper  sharply  down  to  a 
point.  When  the  wind  blows  they  simply  swing  round  in  circles. 

Although  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  bird’s  nest  as  its  home,  such 
is  really  not  the  case  for  the  nest  of  the  wild  bird  is  simply  the  cradle 
for  the  young.  When  the  little  ones  have  flown  it  is  rare  that  either 
they  or  the  parents  ever  return  to  its  shelter. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SINCERITY 

«nr  HERE  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  needs  so  little  decora- 
I  tion  or  which  can  so  well  afford  to  spurn  it  altogether  as  the 
absolutely  genuine.  Imitations  are  likely  to  be  exposed 
unless  carefully  ornamented.  Too  much  embellishment  generally 
covers  a  blemish  in  the  construction.  It  therefore  happens  that  the 
first  rate  invariably  rejects  adornment  and  the  second  rate  invariably 
puts  it  on.  The  difference  in  the  two  can  be  discovered  at  short 
range,  and  safety  from  exposure  lies  only  in  imperfect  examination. 
If  the  vision  is  clear  and  the  inspection  careful,  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  sham  ever  to  be  taken  for  the  genuine;  and  that  is  why  it  happens 
that  among  all  the  forms  of  activity  in  this  very  active  age,  no  struggle 
is  more  sharp  than  that  of  the  first  rate  to  be  found  out  and  of  the 
second  not  to  be.  It  is  easier  to  conceal  what  a  thing  is  than  to  prove 
it  to  be  what  it  is  not.  One  requires  only  concealment,  the  other 
demonstration.  Sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  appear.  Some  time  the 
decorations  will  fall  off,  and  then  the  blemish  will  appear  greater 
because  of  the  surprise  at  finding  it.” 

From  Governor  Frank  S.  Black’s  Speech  on  Lin¬ 
coln,  Delivered  at  a  Dinner  of  the  Republican  Club. 
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JAPANS  BEAUTY  AN  INSPIRATION  TO 
AMERICAN  HOME-BUILDERS:  BY  KATHRYN 
RUCKER 


RESH  air  is  pouring  through  every  phase  of  American 
life  today.  Our  traditions  and  customs,  civic,  artistic 
and  social  are  rent  asunder.  As  a  nation  we  are  reform¬ 
ing  and  being  reformed.  Whatever  is  classic  and  formal 
in  our  lives  is  at  the  present  moment  open  to  suspicion. 
The  only  thing  we  are  not  open-minded  to  today  is 
habit.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  an  idea  so  fresh 
and  unusual  and  overwhelming  that  it  can  really  create  a  sensation, 
because  every  day  is  bringing  forth  new  ideas,  and  as  a  nation  we 
are  tolerant  of  everything  that  is  fresh  and  stimulating  and  of  nothing 
that  smacks  of  the  established. 

Of  course  a  certain  restlessness  must  be  the  result  of  this  perpetual 
interest  in  change.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  this  stirring  up  of  the 
moribund  we  shall  surely  gather  a  more  interesting,  exalted,  worth¬ 
while  social  existence. 

For  instance,  just  at  present  we  are  as  a  people  eagerly  looking 
out  into  the  country  with  a  view  to  more  wholesome,  peaceful  and 
sane  living,  we  are  tired  of  our  city  houses  in  the  midst  of  noise  and 
confusion,  of  our  overheated  rooms,  of  the  need  of  dashing  away 
from  our  homes  a  couple  of  times  a  year  in  order  to  remember  what 
trees  and  birds  and  flowers  are  like.  We  want  country  homes  and 
we  want  simpler  homes  and  of  course  we  are  looking  about  for  fresh 
ideas  for  the  building  and  fitting  of  these  homes. 

It  is  but  natural  that  this  search  should  at  least  lead  us  sooner 
or  later  back  to  Japan,  where  the  greatest  beauty  and  simplicity  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  old  established  homes  and  where  the  prime 
impulse  seems  to  be  to  bring  nature  within  doors  as  much  as  possible, 
not  by  clipping  flowers  and  ferns  and  tree  branches  and  bringing 
them  in  to  wilt  and  die,  but  by  building  houses  that  can  be  made 
open  to  outdoor  life  whenever  the  season  and  the  weather  will  permit. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  land  which  holds  out  to  us  better  examples 
of  simplicity  and  beauty  in  house  and  garden  than  Japan;  because 
its  people,  while  cunning  to  a  degree  in  commerce,  have  never  departed 
very  far  from  the  most  primitive  home-life.  To  picture  homes  more 
unlike  those  of  America  in  conception  and  arrangement  than  the 
Japanese  would  be  somewhat  difficult.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
people  wffio  live  in  them  are  different  from  those  of  the  United  States 
and  that  in  each  case  there  are  certain  geographical  limitations. 
Nevertheless  the  homes  of  Japan  illustrate  certain  admirable  features 
conducive  to  health  and  happiness  that  might  well  be  emulated  in 
America. 
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In  comparing  our  houses  with  those  of  the  land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  the  most  marked  contrast  is  found  between  elaborateness  and 
simplicity.  The  beauty  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  severe,  even 
though  projecting  an  air  peculiarly  pleasing,  friendly  and  inviting. 
The  Occidental  conception  of  the  term  “homey”  is  entirely  lacking. 
Instead,  the  charm  of  the  Japanese  house  is  found  in  its  close  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  garden  of  which  it  appears  a  part;  its  freedom  and 
naturalness  and  its  unobtrusive  beauty. 

OF  course  climatic  conditions  and  the  requirements  and  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  people  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  Japanese  houses  as  they  now  exist.  Mild  winters  and  hot 
summers  have  made  it  desirable  that  they  should  above  all  else  be 
open  and  airy.  Usually  one  entire  side  of  a  room  is  formed  of  sliding 
and  removable  doors  allowing  it  to  be  thrown  open  onto  a  garden. 
There  are  in  fact  to  such  rooms  two  sets  of  doors  with  a  little  porch¬ 
way  between  called  the  engawa.  The  outer  doors  or  amado  are  of 
thin  boards,  their  purpose  being  protection  from  storms  and  intruders. 
The  inner  doors  along  the  engawa,  and  the  windows,  shoji,  have 
wooden  frames  covered  with  thin  white  paper.  In  winter  they  are 
usually  kept  closed,  while  in  summer  they  are  often  entirely  removed, 
making  the  house  quite  pavilion-like.  Hung  with  decorative  lanterns 
and  wind  bells,  the  matted  floors  supplied  with  cushions,  zabaton, 
and  a  rack  of  bright  colored  fans  conveniently  at  hand,  this  open 
arrangement  is  very  effective,  restful  and  satisfying. 

In  the  Japanese  house  there  are  no  dust  catching  draperies,  or 
over-crowded  furniture.  Chairs  and  beds  are  without  place.  Per¬ 
haps  the  absence  of  these  frequently  distracting  and  disturbing 
elements,  considered  necessary  in  American  homes,  save  our  Nip¬ 
ponese  friends  from  many  cases  of  nerves. 

The  singleness  of  purpose  of  these  artistic  but  very  simple  people 
is  observable  in  all  details  of  their  homes.  There  is  a  certain  place 
reserved  for  pictures,  of  which  one  only,  two  at  most,  can  be  exposed 
at  a  time.  Another  place  is  held  for  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  seldom 
more  than  one  treasure  of  pottery,  porcelain  or  bronze  is  to  be  seen. 
The  place  set  aside  for  the  exhibit  of  these  decorations  is  called  the 
tokonoma  and  the  pillar  of  its  construction  is  usually  of  beautiful, 
natural  wood,  frequently  nanten  or  red  sandalwood.  It  is  always 
in  the  reception  or  company  room,  kyakuma,  the  seat  before  it  being 
the  high  place  of  honor.  The  inner  sliding  doors,  or  fusuma  of 
decorated  paper  and  an  occasional  screen  offer  the  only  other  orna¬ 
mental  features  in  the  house  except  perhaps  the  rare  use  of  a  carved 
over-door  panel. 
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The  fact  that  most  Japanese  houses  have  but  one  story  eliminates 
the  fatigue  of  stair  climbing.  Very  thin  walls  and  sliding  paper  doors 
without  any  means  of  fastening,  make  of  necessity  the  home  life  ex¬ 
tremely  intimate.  No  strain  after  exclusiveness  is  felt;  every  one  is  so 
natural  and  unashamed  that  there  seems  to  be  neither  desire  nor 
need  for  privacy.  Yet  there  is  no  boldness  or  show  of  immodesty. 

The  rooms  are  large  or  small  according  to  the  means  of  the  family, 
the  ordinary  house  usually  consisting  of  vestibule,  parlor,  wife’s  room, 
tea  room,  two  servants’  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  Any  apartment  how¬ 
ever  is  readily  converted  into  a  sleeping  chamber,  it  only  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  spread  the  bedding  on  the  floor,  kept  exquisitely  clean  and  free 
from  dust  since  all  footgear  is  left  at  the  entrance. 

In  the  kitchen,  also,  there  is  great  simplicity,  meals  being  prepared 
with  few  utensils  and  over  a  small  wood  or  charcoal  stove,  very  primi¬ 
tive  in  style.  The  gas  range  and  electrical  cooking  apparatus  are 
not  demanded  as  modern  conveniences. 

Steam  and  furnace  heat  are  practically  unknown.  Living  rooms 
invariably  face  the  south,  that  their  exposed  sides  may  receive  all 
possible  benefit  from  the  warm  sunshine  in  winter  and  the  breezes  in 
summer.  Of  every  natural  advantage  some  use  is  made  and  these 
seem  to  be  appreciated  in  the  fullest. 

One  thing  seems  most  remarkable  and  inexplicable  about  these 
outdoor-loving  people.  With  all  the  openness  of  their  houses  flooding 
them  by  day  with  air  and  sunlight,  not  an  air-hole  is  left  open  at 
night  and  to  the  uninitiated  it  remains  a  mystery  why  the  non-venti- 
lated  sleeping  rooms  are  not  more  deadly  in  their  effect. 

IN  Japan  one  does  not  always  inquire  for  the  house  of  a  friend :  one 
asks  to  be  directed  to  his  garden,  knowing  that  there  he  will  find 
him  whom  he  seeks.  For  the  Japanese  would  infinitely  rather  be 
known  as  the  owner  of  a  bit  of  earth  that  has  been  subject  to  his 
treatment,  showing  also  his  artistic  conception  of  nature,  than  as 
possessor  merely  of  the  boards,  the  shutters  and  strips  of  paper  that 
compose  his  dwelling.  In  truth  the  home  instinct  of  the  Japanese 
lies  in  his  garden.  This  may  be  because  he  there  scents  his  power  as  a 
ruler  of  nature;  as  he  remakes  and  transforms  the  space  at  his  com¬ 
mand  into  a  miniature  landscape.  In  no  wise  does  he  aim,  like  many 
humble  gardeners,  to  be  the  faithful  servant  of  Nature:  he  desires  to 
be,  as  in  reality  he  is  with  his  wonderful  skill  and  ability,  her  master. 
He  ignores  the  wishes  of  plants,  harries  and  distorts  them  into  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes  which  enable  him  nevertheless  to  attain  the  effects  that 
he  loves.  He  touches  in  his  garden  the  highest  point  of  artificiality, 
yet  gains  results  so  alluringly  simple,  so  sweetly  childlike  that  it  seems 
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SECLUSION  AND  QUIET  PEACE  ARE  ALWAYS  PRESERVED  IN 
THE  JAPANESE  GARDEN  :  FROM  A  BUSY  CITY  STREET  YOU  MAY 
STEP  INTO  SUCH  A  SPOT  AS  THIS  AND  FEEL  IN  THE  HEART 
OF  A  WILDERNESS,  SO  MUCH  OF  NATURE  IS  CONCENTRATED  IN  IT 


EVEN  IN  THE  HOTELS  AND  TEA  HOUSES.  THE  CHARM  OF  THE  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  OF  THE  HOME  IS  FELT.  THOUGH  THE  BUILDING  IS  EXPAND¬ 
ED  BY  ONE  OR  TWO  ADDITIONAL  STORIES,  ITS  ATMOSPHERE  IS  NOT 
THAT  OF  A  PUBLIC  PLACE.  THIS  OGIYA  OR  TEA  HOUSE  WITH  ITS  EX¬ 
QUISITE  GARDEN  IS  QUITE  TYPICAL. 


THE  COVERED  GATEWAY  AND  HEDGE  ARE  PICTURESQUE  FEATURES  OF 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALMOST  EVERY  JAPANESE  HOME.  NEAR  THE  PORCH  ■ 
WAY,  OR  ENGAWA,  A  LARGE  USN  OR  VESSEL  OF  WATER  IS  PLACED  FOR  CON¬ 
VENIENCE  IN  WASHING  THE  HANDS:  AND  HOW  BEAUTIFUL  IS  THE  SCENE  ! 


HOUSES  ALONG  THE  RIVER  BANK  IN  TOKIO :  THE  WATER  IS  MUCH  LOVED 
AND  VERANDAS  OVERHANG  THE  EDGE  OF  NEARLY  ALL  JAPANESE  STREAMS. 

THE  INTIMACY  BETWEEN  THIS  CHARMING  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  MAKES  ONE 
FEEL  THAT  THE  TWO  MUST  FORM  A  FRIENDLY  AND  EVER  ATTRACTIVE  HOME. 


THIS  ATTRACTIVE  KITCHEN  SCENE  SHOWS  HOW  VERY  SIMPLE  IS  THE  DAILY  COOKING 
IN  A  JAPANESE  HOUSE;  THE  RICE  BOILER,  WITH  A  WOOD  OR  CHARCOAL  FIRE,  COM¬ 
PRISE  THE  OUTFIT  IN  MOST  HOMES. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WELL,  WHERE  MUCH  VISITING  AND  GOSSIP  IS  INDULGED  IN  BY 
HOUSEWIVES  AND  MAIDS:  RUNNING  WATER  IS  NOT  TO  BE  HAD  IN  ALL  CITY  DIS¬ 
TRICTS,  AND  THIS  PRIMITIVE  WORK  IS  MADE  A  SOURCE  OF  JOY. 


FIRST  COURSE  OF  A  SIMPLE  DINNER  FOR  THREE  PERSONS  :  THE 
SOUP  IS  ALWAYS  SERVED  COVERED  AND  THERE  IS  NOTHING 
SUPERFLUOUS  OR  UNBEAUTIFUL. 

THE  JAPANESE  BED  CONSISTS  OF  BEDDING  ONLY,  AND  THIS 
IS  PUT  AWAY  IN  A  CLOSET  DURING  THE  DAY:  NO  SPE¬ 
CIAL  APPOINTMENTS  ARE  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  SLEEPING  ROOMS. 


JAPAN’S  INSPIRATION  FOR  HOME-BUILDERS 


as  if  he  must  have  thrown  dust  into  the  very  eyes  of  Mother  Nature. 

The  Japanese  asks  his  visitor:  “You  like  my  garden?  See,  a  place 
to  walk;  a  little  water;  pretty  view;  a  place  to  think!” 

This  garden  at  no  point  may  be  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  yet 
the  visitor  bows  his  head,  saying  with  conviction:  “It  is  a  little  para¬ 
dise.” 

The  ambition  of  a  Japanese  garden  is  entirely  without  limit.  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  form  a  mimic  landscape.  The  rock  garden  therefore  is  one 
pure  and  simple,  not  merely  ground  set  aside  for  ill-tempered  Alpine 
plants,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  America.  In  such  a  garden  the 
rocks  would  be  of  perfect  shape,  size  and  disposition  and  they  would 
be  relieved  by  round,  clipped  bushes  absolute  in  proportion  and  off¬ 
setting  in  arrangement  the  prescribed  order  of  the  rocks.  The  finished 
result  would  be  so  apparently  free  from  ostentation  that  the  stranger 
might  easily  think  it  a  conception  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  chastest 
moods. 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  think  however  that  all  Japanese  gardens  are 
miniature  in  proportion  and  beside  which  the  dwelling  occurs 
merely  as  a  place  of  refuge.  Some  of  the  famous  ones  of  Tokio 
cover  much  ground  and  are  as  wonderful  and  highly  perfected  art 
works  as  are  the  smaller  ones.  From  a  vista  in  one  of  the  large  Tokio 
gardens  the  visitor  looks  over  water  to  a  series  of  green  dunes  topped 
with  dwarf  pines  above  which  rises  the  ever  changing  cone  of  Fuji¬ 
yama;  in  another  section  of  the  same  garden  an  archipelago  of  pine 
clad  islets  mimic  the  famous  ones  of  Matsushima,  off  the  coast  of 
Sendai.  The  water  in  this  garden  has  besides  innumerable  bays  and 
inlets  bordered  by  reeds  and  defined  by  rocks  or  pebbles.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  irises  occur  in  profusion,  also  azaleas;  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  blooming  plants  have  not  entered  to  any  extent  into  the 
great  scheme  of  development.  For  the  Japanese  garden  is  never  a 
display  ground  for  flowers :  it  is  in  every  case  a  reproduction  of  land¬ 
scape.  Its  tone  may  in  places  be  gloomy,  a  trifle  sad ;  but  it  is  always 
without  the  attribute  of  excitement  and  unrest,  given  to  many  Ameri¬ 
can  gardens  by  irrelevant  blooms,  inharmonious  colors  and  flowers 
mad  with  the  determination  to  go  to  seed. 

The  Japanese  looks  upon  the  American  garden  as  he  does  upon  the 
arrangement  of  its  cut  flowers  thinking  to  himself  that  they  are 
equally  barbaric  in  profusion.  In  his  garden  he  seeks  peace,  solace 
and  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  regarding  the  works  of  nature. 
Too  often  the  American  garden  gives  only  excitement  and  the  wild 
notes  of  high  color. 
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A  NEW  IDEA  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS  THAT 
WILL  BUILD  UP  CHARACTER  AND  BODY 
AS  WELL  AS  BRAIN:  A  SUGGESTION  FOR 
CALIFORNIA :  BY  RAYMOND  RIORDON 

HEN  the  man  from  the  conventional  East  and  the 
commercial  Middle-West  stood,  hat  in  hand,  at  the 
carved  door  of  the  old  Mission  of  San  Juan,  many 
thoughts  ran  the  gamut  of  his  brain.  Since  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety -seven  this  pile,  representing  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  highest  type — for  it  was  built  with  the  unsel¬ 
fish  labor  of  unskilled  hands  become  artisan  through  a 
task  of  love — had  withstood  storm  and  wind.  The  earthquake,  how¬ 
ever,  that  builder  of  the  empire,  has  placed  its  mark  on  the  historic 
pile  and  now  many  of  its  crumbling  walls  are  tottering,  asking  for 
a  hand  to  prop  them  up.  And  this  hand  has  come  to  the  Mission 
of  San  Juan,  for  a  mighty  white  chief  has  built  a  cement  plant  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  “sacred  place,”  and  he  has  said  that  the  first 
cement  milled  shall  go  toward  rebuilding  the  temple  of  the  Indian, 
the  monument  of  the  daring  and  saintly  Spaniard  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  the  big  white  chief  feels  that  if  his  race  had  the 
perception  of  the  native,  cement  would  not  so  long  have  cried  out 
to  be  recognized  as  the  savior  of  the  suffering  forest.  Did  not  these 
red  children  who  flocked  under  the  Spanish  cross  get,  from  those 
same  hills,  lime  with  which  to  stick  together  the  fragments  of  their 
crude  building  material?  So  the  earthquake,  which  wTaited  so  long 
before  it  brought  old  San  Juan  to  her  knees,  may  yet  prove  an 
investment  for  a  longer  future,  the  lesson  the  Mission  has  already 
written  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  God’s  acreage — California. 

Travel  up  and  down  the  State  of  California — favored  of  the 
Almighty,  an  empire  in  its  own  right — and  the  byways  take  you  to 
the  Missions.  The  “fathers”  whose  toil  and  devotion  taught  the 
Indians  the  sanctity  of  labor,  have  left  the  marks  of  their  sandaled 
feet  pressed  far  into  the  rocks  of  the  everlasting;  they  have  charged 
the  air  of  a  dreamland  country  with  devotion  to  home  and  sacrifice 
to  ideals.  Now  the  day  of  the  Missions  has  passed.  Yet  the  work 
of  the  Missions  has  just  begun.  The  Indians  were  children  and  the 
monks  successfully  taught  them.  How?  Most  important  of  all,  the 
teachers  were  sincere;  they  were  not  after  personal  gain;  theirs  was 
a  mission.  And  the  means  they  used?  Labor  with  the  hands,  urged 
by  desire  of  the  soul;  unselfish  devotion  to  half-understood  ideals. 
Ideals  entirely  understood  leave  little  chance  for  belief,  and  belief 
is  the  Plymouth  Rock  of  religion. 

The  Missions  are  crumbling,  just  as  man  falls  back  to  dust  when 
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his  task  is  done.  Now,  education  must  step  forward  and  blaze  the 
State  with  schools  which  shall  teach  sacrifice  as  the  Mission  taught 
it;  the  community  first,  personal  gain  last.  Just  as  the  Mission 
“father”  offered  his  red  children  Heaven,  so  the  teachers  of  today 
must  offer  civic  consciousness— the  only  reward  worthy  as  a  goal 
of  education. 

FlSSION,  greed,  ignorance  are  the  parents  of  crime.  Work — 
not  fatigue— deadens  passion;  work  removes  greed;  work 
develops  intelligence.  If  work  gives  an  unfair  return,  then 
passion  is  not  deadened  but  kindled  into  flame;  if  work  be  but 
animal  labor,  then  greed  is  inflamed;  if  work  be  only  for  bread,  then 
body  alone,  not  mind  is  fed.  Work  must  be  the  attribute  of  the  soul; 
and  it  can  be,  provided  it  is  not  branded  with  the  placard  Failure — 
failure  in  succeeding  to  rob,  failure  in  succeeding  to  outwit,  failure 
in  being  born  of  the  rich.  Our  schools  of  the  common  people  teach 
pupils  from  books  so  they  may  not  have  to  do  manual  work;  or  if 
trade  schools  offering  manual  training,  they  send  children  out  as 
mechanics,  but  do  not  develop  the  qualities  which  would  enable 
them  to  rise  against  unscrupulous  labor  leaders.  Our  children  do 
not  toil  enough,  and  thus  are  not  happy;  many  of  our  financially 
successful  men  have  not  toiled  enough,  and  they  do  not  know  the 
mind  of  the  laboring  man,  and  so  patronize  when  they  try  to  help. 
Our  schools  do  too  much  for  the  child,  and  as  a  result  the  child  can 
do  little  for  himself. 

The  public  school  has  become  a  feeder  for  the  universities;  the 
universities  themselves  are  too  often  the  fattening  ground  for  social 
parasites.  Manual  training,  business  training  have  been  introduced, 
and  a  study  of  the  situation  brings  this  deduction — that  if  you 
haven’t  wealth  to  go  to  the  university,  take  the  course  offered  for 
business  or  technical  training.  And  such  business  and  technical 
training  as  it  is!  Nowhere  do  we  hear,  or  see,  any  aim  to  make 
education  subordinate  to,  and  existent  for,  character  building.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  business-trained  boy  goes  forth  with  one  thought 
uppermost — “to  beat  the  other  fellow;”  somehow  or  other,  get  more 
salary.  The  technically  trained  boy  goes  forth  eager  to  join  in — 
not  to  combat — the  abuse  of  power  by  labor  unions,  because  his 
wits  are  sharpened  better  than  his  tools.  This  country  does  not  so 
much  need  “skilled  laborers,”  as  it  does  laborers  skilled  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  labor. 

If  we  do  not  work  with  our  hands,  we  shall  become  decadent. 
Some  of  the  best  blood  in  America  flows  in  the  veins  of  our  rich 
families.  Yet  these  are  just  the  people  whose  offspring  are  deprived 
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of  the  right  to  steady  their  nation  by  conscious  citizenship — are 
deprived  of  their  right  to  progeny  as  good,  at  least,  as  their  ancestors. 
Rich  men’s  children  are  not  given  the  chance  to  work.  “Work,  and 
therein  have  well-being.”  The  rich  grow  to  manhood  and  to  woman¬ 
hood  knowing  nothing  of  the  mind  of  the  laborer.  Their  inclinations 
to  help  the  toiler,  therefore,  make  them  mere  charity  dolers;  and 
nothing  is  so  demoralizing  as  charity.  The  man  who  has  sweated 
and  toiled,  especially  if  his  efforts  have  been  only  for  the  good  of 
others,  knows  the  mind  of  the  worker.  It  is  not  the  material  side 
of  laboring  conditions  we  must  understand — it  is  the  mind  of  the 
masses. 

Let  us  plan,  not  an  up-to-date  boys’  school,  if  you  please,  but  an 
out-of-date  boys’  school  reincarnated,  so  that  honesty  of  purpose, 
industry  and  conscious  citizenship  may  become  factors  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  a  nation  through  the  only  possible  medium — the  children. 

We  are  shams  today — not  men.  We  veneer  our  wood,  and  cry 
aloud,  “beautiful.”  If  it  stands  for  the  present,  if  its  flaws  are  hid¬ 
den,  then  all  is  well.  We  have  not  the  muscle  to  hew  the  oak  to  its 
heart,  or  the  integrity  to  cry  out  against  deceit.  We  are  but  daubed 
imitations  of  Nature;  men  with  smart,  clothes  and  women  with 
trinkets.  Savages  all  of  us,  but  without  the  saving  grace  of  the 
savage — religion,  daring,  endurance,  skill. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  came  to  Inter¬ 
laken,  clean-cut,  well-built,  intelligent,  with  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  forcefulness.  This  man  wanted  to  work  with  us; 
he  would  do  anything,  just  to  get  away  from  the  useless  existence 
of  motoring,  golf,  pink  teas.  He  had  been  to  Chicago  University 
for  three  years,  and  expected  to  end  in  the  law  school  at  Harvard. 
He  was  taking  vocal  lessons  to  develop  his  speaking  voice.  While 
the  man  was  asking  for  a  chance  to  work,  his  mother  was  ridiculing 
the  idea.  She  frankly  admitted  her  selfishness;  she  did  not  want 
the  boy  out  of  her  sight;  he  was  her  all,  and  something  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  him.  But  the  chap  was  determined,  and  would  work  at  Inter¬ 
laken.  Three  years  previous  this  young  man  visited  Interlaken  with 
a  Chicago  University  professor.  When  they  had  inspected  the 
school,  the  professor  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust.  “Useless,”  said 
this  man  of  learning.  “Too  little  pedagogy.”  Yet  after  three  years 
of  university  training  this  youth  returned  and  cried,  “Give  me  a 
chance  to  do  something  useful.  I  have  no  strength;  I  want  to  do 
something  for  somebody.” 

The  first  twelve  years  of  child  life  should  find  expression  in  con¬ 
structive  physical  activity  and  with  the  end  in  view  of  usefulness  to 
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the  community.  A  child  of  twelve  able  to  recite  Homer  and  discuss 
philosophy  is  about  as  useful  to  society  as  Halley’s  comet.  What 
the  nation  needs  is  a  population  of  workers.  The  fact  that  a  child 
sweats  his  life  out  in  the  mills  or  the  mines  is  because  too  many 
others  do  nothing.  A  right  distribution  of  labor  would  mean  no 
“child  labor,”  so-called. 

The  community  idea  has  never  been  instilled  into  our  public 
education,  save  just  where  it  means  sham.  Take,  for  example,  the 
residential  suburbs  near  the  larger  cities,  where  there  are  mothers’ 
clubs  and  parents’  organizations.  In  such  instances,  these  good  folk 
band  together  to  get  recognition  for  their  particular  school;  to  bene¬ 
fit  their  particular  children;  to  have  the  limelight  focused  on  them 
as  individuals.  Now,  if  there  is  a  spot  where  the  school  should  not 
need  to  supplant  the  home,  it  should  be  the  house  of  the  rich.  Par¬ 
ents’  organizations  in  poor  districts  mean,  as  a  rule,  the  gathering 
together  of  the  poor  folk  that  they  may  be  told  by  a  few  idle,  though 
interested,  well-to-do  people,  how  to  live.  But  being  told  how  to 
live  is  like  being  told  how  to  be  good ;  you  have  to  learn  how,  through 
doing.  Parents  aren’t  the  ones  to  be  told  anything;  the  child  must 
be  taught.  After  children  are  born  fond  mothers  read  books  on  the 
baby  and  its  care,  but  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  training  of  children 
is  during  the  formative  period  of  the  mother’s  life. 

The  community— know  what  that  means,  or  waste  no  time  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  nation.  Prestige — make  that  word  obso¬ 
lete,  or  you  will  be  sowing  the  germs  of  snobbery  in  your  children. 
Why  won’t  we  give  our  boys  what  our  grandfathers  gave  us — a  desire 
for  industry,  a  pioneer  daring,  a  wish  to  help  others?  A  real  man  is 
the  open  door  to  everything  vital.  Work,  responsible  work,  is  the 
equalizer.  If  a  boy  is  allowed  to  work  only  after  he  is  out  of  school, 
then  he  will  ever  be  an  unlearned  laggard  dependent  upon  another’s 
industry;  if  work  is  doled  out  only  to  the  few,  then  they  must  work 
doubly  hard  in  order  that  the  idlers  may  be  hastened  to  perdition; 
if  work  be  only  a  means  of  personal  development,  with  no  incentive 
but  personal  gain,  then  it  loses  its  value  as  a  leveler  of  caste,  an 
upbuilder  of  manhood. 

The  farm  boy  wants  to  get  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible;  the 
city  boy  sometimes  has  an  idea  that  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  country. 
This  constant  desire  for  what  we  do  not  have  drives  from  the  East 
its  natives,  and  sends  them  to  the  West,  and  vice  versa.  A  community 
may  change,  but  where  there  is  common  interest  and  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  such  changes  will  be  beneficial, — the  weeding  out  of  the  rest¬ 
less  or  undesirable.  It  is  true  that  localities  made  up  of  the  same  old 
families  generally  lie  dormant,  with  little  progress;  but  the  reason 
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for  this  is  undue  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  central  idea  of  any 
group  of  people  should  be  equal  distribution;  this  eliminates  those 
out  of  harmony,  the  idle,  the  useless. 

A  farming  community  should  not  send  its  boys  to  college  to  learn 
scientific  farming;  its  public  school  can  teach  the  laboratory  princi¬ 
ples  just  as  well.  The  Government  should  give  each  community  the 
help  it  needs  in  instructing  boys  and  girls  along  scientific  lines.  Each 
community  should  have  its  quarter  section;  this  land  could  be  farmed 
and  the  produce  cared  for  by  the  boys  and  girls.  There  should  be  no 
element  of  personal  profit,  no  prizes,  for  they  are  but  a  form  of  bribe. 
The  best  in  any  endeavor  must  be  soul-given.  The  improvement 
should  benefit  the  future  classes  through  added  equipment,  greater 
scope,  etc.  If  a  farm  school  were  maintained  in  this  wise,  boys  could 
put  into  practise  at  home  the  principles  learned  at  the  school.  Boys 
who  attend  the  average  public  or  high  school  do  not  often  return  to 
farm,  and  when  they  do,  are  usually  useless,  permanent  drains  on 
the  family  exchequer.  As  they  are,  so  will  be  their  children.  A 
farm  school  should  be  possible  in  every  community,  and  properly 
managed  would  support  the  public  school  of  the  district.  Details 
of  such  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  by  the  school  board  and  parents 
of  each  community.  A  cooperative  market  could  become  a  part  of 
the  project;  farmers’  sons  would  cease  to  furnish  means  for  riotous 
college  living  with  their  fathers’  money;  the  future  generation  would 
show  men,  not  hybrids,  for  the  population  would  not  scatter;  vil¬ 
lages  would  no  longer  be  centers  of  scandal,  but  lyceums  of  wide¬ 
awake  thought,  and  the  farmer  of  such  a  country  would  remain  a 
worker  and  manager,  not  a  leaser  of  foreign  labor. 

ANY  effort  to  benefit  the  nation  must  be  made  through  the 
child.  To  enlarge  further  the  scope  of  agricultural  teaching 
in  the  high  schools  or  the  universities  will  gain  but  little  for 
the  people.  Such  effort  will  but  develop  the  latent  talent  of  the  few 
who  will  soon  begin  to  exploit  their  knowledge  for  personal  ends. 
Knowledge  acquired  after  sixteen  lacks  the  elements  of  unselfishness; 
such  knowledge  tends  toward  self-centering  ends.  It  is  a  waste  to 
give  more  to  institutions  for  higher  learning,  for  they  have  already 
proved  themselves  inadequate  in  developing  a  conscious  citizenship. 
The  college  graduate  is  not  always  a  desirable  attachment  to  a  work¬ 
ing  community.  Expert  knowledge  we  must  have;  but  the  expert 
who  has  not  learned  through  doing,  lacks  balance,  the  soul  ballast 
that  streams  of  sweat  and  corded  muscles  give  to  the  man  who 
equalizes  life  through  the  development  of  both  the  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  self,  a  life  rounded  by  experience  and  contact  with  actualities. 
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The  so-called  “new”  in  education  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old, 
called  to  life  by  earnest  men  who  feel  the  failure  of  the  schools  to 
lift  the  nation  from  the  mire  through  its  citizenship.  Many  move¬ 
ments  in  education  are  failures  today,  though  logical  in  conception, 
simply  because  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  If  you  would  put  the 
seeds  of  honest  toil  in  the  youth  of  the  land,  then  center  your  thought, 
your  finances,  your  strength  on  the  child  when  he  starts  to  school. 
Otherwise  failure  is  sure.  Better  com  is  grown  now  than  ever  before; 
hogs  are  raised  better;  crops  are  rotated ;  we  doctor  our  trees.  But 
do  we  get  a  better  citizenship  through  any  of  these  advances;  do 
we  get  men  capable  of  sacrifice,  do  men  have  greater  respect  for  their 
neighbors’  rights  if  personal  gain  hangs  in  the  balance? 

The  beginning  must  be  made  with  the  child;  the  men  who  make 
such  a  beginning  possible  will  have  to  be  sincere.  They  will  not  see 
the  fruition,  but  they  may  see  the  blossoms.  Waste  no  time  with 
any  school  effort  dealing  with  children  beyond  the  adolescent  age. 
Vocational  work  will  never  put  stock  into  a  race,  if  industry  of  mind 
and  muscle  has  not  been  instilled  in  the  boy  and  girl  before  they  are 
sixteen.  In  any  movement  for  the  progress  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
results  in  the  'physical  development  should  he  shown,  as  well  as  exhibits 
of  woodwork,  farm  produce  or  hand  crafts.  A  strapping,  muscular 
fellow  can  throw  the  discus;  but  can  he  weed  a  garden?  A  college 
graduate  can  discuss  philosophy;  but  does  he  know  that  each  bit 
of  useful  work  he  does  saves  another’s  back?  A  vulgar  reprobate 
can  build  a  house;  but  does  he  laugh  and  play  with  bis  children,  or 
does  he  beat  his  wife?  A  clever  craftsman  can  produce  fine  work; 
but  does  he  make  it  possible  for  other  than  the  extravagant  to  buy 
the  fruits  of  his  labor?  A  shrewd  lawyer  can  win  his  case;  but  has 
he  won  on  ethics  or  won  on  gold?  Examine  your  human  product 
when  teachers  extol  their  schoolroom  achievements  and  you  will 
gain  in  two  ways.  First,  you  will  find  that  ability  to  work  too  often 
lacks  the  soul  for  usefulness  to  all.  Second,  that  each  is  asking  the 
question:  “Where  do  I  come  in?” 

THE  great  difficulty  with  public  education  is  that  we  take  it 
for  granted  the  State  owes  us  as  much  and  more  than  it  gives. 
We  are  wards  of  the  State;  that  is  true,  but  no  one  deserves 
from  the  State  more  than  he  can  do  to  repay  the  State.  The  pupils 
who  flock  to  the  agricultural  courses,  which  our  Government  is  now 
furnishing  in  its  experiment  stations  and  farming  demonstrations, 
study  mainly  to  enable  themselves  to  better  their  financial  condition. 
The  idea  that  they  owe  the  Government  in  return  at  least  good 
citizenship  does  not  occur  to  them.  Therefore,  any  attempt  to 
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improve  the  race  permanently  through  education,  should  be  worked 
out  on  a  self-supporting,  not  an  endowed,  plan.  Any  endowment  is 
an  assessment  on  industry,  on  integrity,  on  man’s  right  to  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Butte  County,  California,  has  made  land  available  which  is  unex¬ 
celled  for  growing  oranges  and  olives.  It  is  rich  in  soil  adaptable  to 
crops  of  grain  and  hay.  Irrigation  is  in  such  an  advanced  stage  that 
the  cost  of  securing  proper  water-supply  is  minimized.  Let  the 
State  make  a  public  investment  in  twelve  hundred  acres  of  such  land 
and  turn  the  ranch  over  to  boys  for  development,  meaning  also 
the  boys’  development.  True,  the  boys  would  have  to  leave  home, 
and  this  is  as  good  for  them  as  remaining  at  home,  when  we  consider 
the  home  life,  or  lack  of  it  which  conditions  have  forced  upon  us  in 
this  enlightened  country7. 

The  land  secured  should  be  unplanted.  A  community  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five  persons  should  be  kept  in  mind;  of  this 
number  one  hundred  should  be  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen.  Once  the  school  has  become  established,  the  oldest  boy 
should  be  but  sixteen,  arid  he  should  be  ready  at  that  age  for  the 
university,  and  able  to  earn  his  living  at  the  same  time. 

The  students  should  live  in  tents,  such  a  tent  city  having  all  the 
decencies  of  sanitation,  electric  light,  etc.,  until  they  actually  build 
their  own  permanent  dwellings.  The  home  building  should  be  so 
planned  that  sleeping  quarters,  outdoor  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
schoolrooms,  laboratories,  shops,  masters’  rooms  would  all  be  under 
one  roof,  thus  affording  aid  in  molding  the  community  spirit.  Be¬ 
sides  this  one  home  building,  barns  and  stables  would  be  necessary. 
The  development  of  the  plan  would  require  a  packing  plant  and  an 
olive  oil  refinery.  A  printing  plant  would  become  part  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  shops.  The  entire  maintenance,  save  cooking  and  kitchen 
work,  at  all  times  should  be  the  result  of  boy  labor. 

The  tailings,  marking  the  line  of  discard  of  those  dredgers  now 
dragging  a  third  fortune  from  the  liberal  storehouse  of  Mother 
Earth — for  did  not  the  Forty-Niners  get  one  fortune  in  California, 
and  the  Chinese  pan  out  another? — are  just  the  material  needed  for 
building  the  schoolhouse  and  other  buildings  of  the  new  school  com¬ 
munity.  These  tailings  can  be  had  for  the  hauling,  and  no  material 
would  give  more  local  color  than  these  same  field  stones  waiting  to 
be  used,  and  thus  representing  a  fourth  fortune. 

The  trees  that  must  be  cleared  from  the  land,  that  planting  may 
be  pushed,  should  be  sawred  into  shingles  and  utilized  for  inside  trim 
and  mill  work.  This,  too,  should  be  the  work  of  the  boys.  There 
is  no  reason  why  building  their  houses,  perfecting  the  road  and  drain- 
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age  systems,  installing  power,  digging  ditches  and  planting  fruit 
trees,  should  not  be  done  by  boys  while  they  are  learning  the 
necessary  rudiments  of  farming.  ’Tis  true,  the  day  would  be  a  full 
one,  and  holidays  would  not  necessarily  be  recognized,  save  as  days 
on  which  to  put  forth  more  energy. 

An  investment  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  would  make  possible  the  development  of  such  a  tract  under 
such  a  plan,  so  that  in  ten  years’  time  the  investment  would  be  worth 
one  million  dollars.  One  hundred  boys  could  take  care  of  twelve 
hundred  acres  in  oranges  and  olives,  get  their  schooling  and  have 
time  to  win  all  the  athletic  contests  in  the  State.  Such  land  has  a 
fixed  value,  and  under  the  intensive  methods  of  culture  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  maximum  to  the  acre.  This  investment  would  cost  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  boy  each  year,  for  five  years,  probably  but  little  less 
than  the  State  now  pays  a  year  for  its  high-school  boys’  delinquent 
training.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  ultimate  earning  power 
of  the  school.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  school  would 
not  only  be  making  men,  but  would  be  turning  out  skilful  fruit¬ 
growers,  not  afraid  of  digging  with  their  own  hands. 

The  first  school  of  the  kind  outlined  should  work  in  connection 
with  the  State  in  the  development  of  the  surrounding  territory  for 
permanent  settlements  and  homes,  for  the  foreigners  who  must  be 
brought  into  this  vast  land,  if  the  soil  is  to  be  tilled  as  common 
sense  demands.  Doubtless  the  railroads,  alive  to  their  own  interests, 
would  cooperate  in  every  way  so  that  communication  between  people 
of  the  State  would  be  made  easy  and  reasonable.  The  building  of 
such  lines  connecting  with  the  main  railroads  should  be  a  part  of 
the  school’s  work  through  its  boys,  with  the  help  of  the  people  who 
would  benefit.  Indeed,  once  California  shows  how,  the  railroads 
themselves,  if  not  the  other  States  whose  land  demands  inhabitants, 
would  likely  take  up  such  a  plan;  thus  education  for  the  people, 
through  the  children  of  the  people,  would  rapidly  become  as  simple 
as  it  seems  extraordinary  now. 

W!  are  already  a  people  of  many  parts.  If  our  Government 
does  not  segregate  the  races,  we  shall  become  hybrid. 
Foreigners  are  brought  into  the  land  on  false  pretenses. 
Is  it  any  wonder  they  become  revolutionary?  Why  not  allot  our 
public  lands  to  immigrants  who  seek  our  shores?  Why  not  develop 
community  life  with  an  American  leader,  or  superintendent?  One 
who  has  insight  and  power  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  people  of  his  group,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  allow  them 
to  reproduce  in  this  land  their  native  life,  preserving  their  best  traits, 
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fostering  for  the  first  generation  at  least  the  old  ways  of  making 
things  by  hand.  Such  a  leader  would  be  a  benefactor;  he  would 
prove  his  Government  to  be  an  honest  parent.  If  the  mmigrant 
brought  to  us  merely  for  furthering  our  own  ends  does  not  succeed, 
then  why  not  be  honest  with  him  and  let  the  transplanting  be 
the  chance  for  him  to  develop  as  an  individual,  the  one  thing  his 
Government  does  not  allow? 

With  the  opening  of  the  canal,  California  will  offer  occupation 
and  homes  to  ten  million  people.  Transplant  to  this  State  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Mediterranean  who  are  used  to  the  warm  climate  and  in 
consequence  accustomed  to  working  under  such  conditions.  Keep 
these  people  entire,  as  a  race,  and  you  will  the  sooner  mold  them  as 
Americans.  The  scattered  Latin  hastens  home  when  his  pockets  are 
full;  he  has  never  been  an  American.  The  communized  Latin  will 
stay  in  the  United  States,  and  from  him  the  seedling  of  his  ancestors’ 
art  will  spring  up  in  our  midst.  This  will  not  be  Italian  art,  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  nature  in  America,  will  only  give  us  things 
American;  but  things  American  must  be  grounded  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  past. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must  look  to  education  to  develop 
character,  otherwise  the  once  sturdy  traits  of  our  forefathers  will 
disappear.  The  Government  of  this  prodigal  land  should  give  its 
sincere  attention  to  its  fast-growing  foreign  population.  The  educa¬ 
tors  of  our  country  must  take  off  their  coats  and  spend  their  time 
in  learning  through  doing,  in  creating  a  desire  to  do,  instead  of  being 
done  for;  they  must  evolve  a  method  of  experimental  training  which 
does  not  continually  demand  the  wealth  of  some  thrifty  gatherer  of 
dollars  and  cents  in  order  to  get  a  hearing.  California  can  win  the 
biggest  battle  in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  she  will  set  the  pace,  as 
she  intelligently  can,  with  such  a  plan  as  we  suggest  properly  inter¬ 
preted  and  put  into  operation. 

Land  billowy  with  grain;  orchards  golden  with  oranges,  or  silvery 
with  olive  branch  of  peace  and  thrift;  hills  covered  with  towering 
trees;  animals  grazing  in  serene  content,  and  man,  digging  for  gold 
with  the  same  staid  demeanor  as  the  herdsman  looking  to  his  flocks, 
or  the  orchard-tender  pruning  his  trees.  The  romance  of  it  all,  with 
the  hills  ever  towering  above!  In  the  shadow  of  those  hills  a  new 
nation  can  be  born. 
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JHERE  are  many  phases  of  beauty  in  our  rather  sudden 
and  unexpected  development  of  a  domestic  architec¬ 
ture.  We  find  the  West  building  homes  expressing 
its  idea  of  beauty  and  comfort  and  suited  to  western 
needs,  which  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  East 
or  to  the  South;  and  all  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  our 
architects  are  building  houses  definitely  American, 
definitely  modern,  genuinely  comfortable,  often  simple,  and  some¬ 
times  really  beautiful,  of  a  varied  type  in  no  way  related  to  the 
Spanish-American  bungalow  of  the  West  or  the  terrible  stretch  of 
recent  thirty  years’  architecture  through  New  Jersey,  New  York 
State  and  New  England — an  architecture  which  has  been  cruelly 
dubbed  the  Early  Garfield  Period  and  which  has  extended  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  projected  itself  north  with  the  force 
and  the  blundering  energy  of  ignorance  even  up  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  fact  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  this  poor  little  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture  would  satisfy  us  and  that  America  would  never  begin  to  build 
homes  again,  but  rest  content  to  live  in  shells  of  houses,  or  crowded 
apartments  or  huge  hotels.  A  genuine  home  feeling  seemed  to  have 
vanished  from  the  nation.  We  were  to  be  sure  an  energetically  patri¬ 
otic  people.  We  loved  our  country,  talked  about  it  and  worried  over 
it,  but  it  was  a  big  impersonal  sort  of  affection  that  seemed  to  center 
upon  our  Flag  rather  than  our  hearthstones.  If  we  had  a  place  to  eat 
and  sleep  and  hang  up  our  “imported”  clothes,  we  apparently  asked 
but  little  more. 

Of  course  this  was  not  true  in  the  early  history  of  our  country, 
when  we  built  our  beautiful  English  Colonial  houses  in  the  South,  our 
Dutch  Colonial  architecture  in  New  Jersey  and  our  Yankee  Colonial 
homes  in  New  England;  all  one  type  fundamentally,  but  varying 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  British  settlers  in  the  South,  the  Puritans 
in  the  North  and  the  energetic  Dutch  and  French  along  the  coast. 
These  were  real  houses,  built  to  last,  to  live  in;  they  represented  a 
desire  for  family  life,  for  the  need  of  community  interests;  they  re¬ 
vealed  a  sturdiness  of  spirit,  a  determination  to  succeed  in  this  new 
country  and  a  longing  for  comfort  and  for  the  permanent  blessing  of 
domestic  peace.  Out  of  this  spirit  naturally  developed  home  archi¬ 
tecture — architecture  that  has  become  historical  and  that  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  inspiration  and  touched  our  pride  for  generations. 
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BUT  alas  it  was  a  fatal  day  back  in  the  sixties  when  we  began  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  to  discover  the  picturesque  Mediaeval 
beauty  of  the  Italian  villa,  the  rural  magnificence  of  the  French 
chateau,  the  exquisite,  delicate  perfection  of  the  Adams  house,  for  we 
then  became  discontented  with  our  own  sturdy  democratic  home 
architecture  and  decided  that  regardless  of  consequences  we  would 
have  fine  villas  of  our  own  and  chateaus  and  manor  houses,  we  would 
show  Europe  what  America  could  produce  in  the  way  of  foreign 
domestic  architecture  when  she  decided  to  live  finely.  And  we  imi¬ 
tated  where  we  could  and  transplanted  where  we  couldn’t  imitate. 
In  the  meantime  we  began  to  send  our  own  architects  to  travel  over 
Europe  and  to  study  the  kind  of  houses  that  other  civilizations  built 
and  liked.  The  Beaux  Arts  became  our  ideal  of  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  our  young  men,  we  wanted  them  to  hear  of  nothing  and 
study  nothing  but  great  Period  architecture.  We  were  ashamed  of 
our  beautiful  old  plantation  houses  and  of  the  dwellings  which  our 
forefathers  built  when  they  were  fighting  to  own  the  country.  We 
were  ashamed  of  our  old  paintings  and  our  wonderful  old  silver  and 
our  beautiful  simple  furniture  built  in  delicate  fine  lines.  We  wanted 
to  be  very  modern  and  very  European  and  we  began  to  design  coats 
of  arms  and  to  cultivate  foreign  accents  and  to  get  the  “imported” 
bee  in  our  bonnet. 

Of  course  all  this  did  not  matter  so  much  for  the  rich  folks  because 
they  could  have  real  Period  furniture  and  decorations  and  Beaux  Arts 
men  to  design  their  houses;  but  when  our  little  village  people  began  to 
imitate  the  imitations,  the  Early  Garfield  Period  of  construction  was 
born  and  our  suburbs  were  blighted  with  dreadful  combinations  of 
architecture  of  all  periods  unrelated  and  unbeautiful  and  without 
practical  use.  We  did  not  dare  build  what  we  wanted  or  needed,  and 
in  our  effort  to  build  what  we  thought  others  might  want  and  need  we 
produced  for  our  country  probably  the  worst  type  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  neither  as  beautiful 
as  the  foreign,  nor  useful,  nor  beautiful  in  its  own  way,  nor  comfort¬ 
able,  nor  suited  to  our  lives  nor  to  the  climate,  nor  to  the  building 
materials  we  had  to  employ.  So  far  as  one  recalls  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  one  redeeming  feature;  and  it  proved  us  ashamed  of  our 
native  life  and  insincere  toward  our  own  kind  of  civilization. 

HAPPILY  within  the  last  very  few  years,  some  of  our  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  some  of  our  scarcely  known-at-all  architects  have 
commenced  really  to  build  American  homes.  They  have 
ignored  Europe,  except  historically,  they  have  closed  their  eyes  to  this 
nightmare  of  imitation  domestic  architecture  and  have  produced  in 
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the  East  and  in  the  West,  houses  elaborate  and  simple,  large  and 
small,  suited  to  our  way  of  living,  to  our  bank  accounts,  to  our  climate, 
to  our  point  of  view  toward  life,  beautiful,  comfortable,  definitely 
American.  A  certain  percentage  of  these  houses  has,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  linked  back  to  the  old  Colonial  styles,  to  the  Southern 
great  plantation  house  suggesting  the  English  Adams  Period,  to  the 
beautiful  stone  Dutch  houses  still  to  be  found  ocpasionally  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  to  the  houses  which  our  English- 
Holland  ancestors  built  from  Connecticut  to  Maine,  very  simple, 
very  sturdy,  suggesting  a  bit  of  the  warlike  spirit  that  the  old  Puri¬ 
tans  brought  to  the  peaceful  New  England  coast. 

In  the  illustrations  for  this  article  we  are  showing  types  of  the  best 
so-called  modern  Colonial  houses.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  architects 
would  so  designate  them;  they  are  just  called  modern  homes  by  these 
men.  And  yet  so  full  of  memory  are  they  of  the  beauties  of  our  first 
really  fine  architectural  efforts  that  in  writing  we  are  rather  proud  to 
feel  in  them  a  certain  aftermath  of  the  first  best  architecture  we  were 
capable  of  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  country 
houses  built  in  the  same  climate  for  somewhat  the  same  way  of  living 
that  they  have  reproduced  the  quality  of  early  Colonial  architecture. 

If  anything  they  are  simpler  in  expression,  the  pillars  are  not  so 
large  and  there  is  more  thought  given  to  the  arrangement  of  windows; 
there  are  more  porches  too,  because  today  it  is  safer  to  have  porches 
than  in  the  early  days  of  American  history;  but  in  beautiful  propor¬ 
tion,  in  sturdy  structure,  in  adaptability  to  countryside  and  climate, 
we  are  doing  again  what  our  Colonial  forefathers  did,  and  as  a  result 
we  are  again  showing  ourselves  capable  of  a  beautiful  definitely 
national  architecture  which  we  may  well  be  proud  of  and  happy  about. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  real  difference  in  our  modern 
Colonial  architecture  of  the  East,  which  traces  back  so  definitely  to  our 
early  periods  of  success  in  home-building,  and  the  most  worth-while  of 
the  modern  homes  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  architecture  had  its 
inspiration  from  the  old  Moorish  ideas  that  were  brought  to  California 
by  way  of  Spain  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  early  devoted  Spanish 
padres.  It  is  significant  to  note  how  completely  the  Spanish-Moorish 
architecture  fits  the  sunlit  coast  of  California  and  how  interestingly 
and  wisely  all  the  recent  architects  there  have  adjusted  it  and  read¬ 
justed  it  to  the  life  of  the  happy  Californian  people. 

It  is  as  definite  a  type  of  architecture  as  exists  today  in  modern 
home-building  and  as  widely  different  from  England  and  France  and 
Italy  and  even  eastern  America  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  is  suited 
to  the  warm  climate  of  the  West,  the  long  summers,  the  desire  to  live 
out-of-doors;  yet  in  every  instance  all  along  the  California  sea  coast 
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the  new  homes  remind  you  of  Spain  and  touch  your  memory  of  the  old 
Moorish  architecture  of  the  Spanish  sea  country. 

All  of  which  shows  us  that  we  are  at  last  beginning  to  do  what  we 
should  have  done  back  in  the  sixties,  build  the  kind  of  houses  we  want 
for  the  kind  of  lives  we  must  lead,  forget  Europe  except  as  we  are 
interested  in  what  she  has  done  for  herself  and  think  as  little  of  imi¬ 
tating  what  she  has  done  as  she  would  think  of  imitating  our  Spanish 
architecture,  or  our  modern  Colonial  houses  built  for  ourselves,  in 
other  words  create  for  the  future  our  own  architecture  and  take  joy 
and  pride  in  creating  it. 

The  very  interesting  cottage  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  George  E.  Fahy, 
Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  designed  by  James  W.  O’Connor,  archi¬ 
tect,  New  York,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  modern  Colonial  Dutch 
house,  a  happy  choice  for  its  location  both  by  reason  of  its  admirable 
plan  and  by  reason  of  the  historical  association.  The  beautiful  house 
designed  for  Mr.  John  McElroy  of  South  Orange  by  Davis,  McGrath 
and  Kiessling,  architects,  New  York,  retains  a  distinct  Colonial 
atmosphere,  although  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fahy  house,  and 
the  other  houses  here  illustrated,  modern  features  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  dominant  note  of  style.  Finally,  though  working  out  a  prob¬ 
lem  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Clarence  Bonynge  at  South  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  also  designed  by  Messrs.  Davis,  McGrath  and  Kiessling  with 
attractive  originality,  the  spirit  of  the  Colonial  has  been  retained, 
thus  exemplifying  the  point  dwelt  upon  in  earlier  paragraphs  of  this 
article. 
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of  the  essentials  of  successful  home-building  is  co¬ 
operation  between  owner  and  architect.  The  owner 
may  know  pretty  clearly  the  general  arrangement  and 
kind  of  construction  he  wants,  but  he  must  rely  more 
or  less  on  the  architect  to  help  him  put  his  vision  into 
practical,  beautiful  and  not  too  expensive  form.  And 
naturally,  the  more  sympathy  there  is  between  their 
ideals,  and  the  more  closely  they  work  together  in  carrying  them  out, 
the  more  satisfying  the  home  will  be. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  examples,  in  our  own  experience,  of 
successful  cooperation  between  owner  and  architect  are  the  three 
houses  which  we  are  presenting  here.  These  were  built  from  Crafts¬ 
man  designs  prepared  specially  in  each  case  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  owners.  And  as  the  latter  were  in  hearty  accord  with  Crafts¬ 
man  principles  and  wanted  to  get  typical  Craftsman  homes  which 
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would  at  the  same  time  be  as  individual  as  possible,  the  results  were 
particularly  satisfactory. 

The  first  house  illustrated  here  was  designed  and  built  for  Mr. 
F.  S.  Peer,  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  Stucco  was  used  for  the  walls, 
with  half-timber  above  the  first  story,  and  the  roof  was  shingled. 
The  half-timber,  it  will  be  noticed,  follows  on  the  whole  the  main 
lines  of  the  building,  so  that  it  emphasizes  the  various  structural 
features  in  a  decorative  way  without  being  at  all  elaborate,  and  the 
dark  tone  of  the  wood  affords  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  light 
walls. 

The  exterior  of  this  house  is  worth  studying,  as  it  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  floor  plans  arranged  for  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
a  construction  kept  as  sturdy  and  simple  as  possible;  yet  by  long, 
low  proportions  and  a  certain  amount  of  symmetry,  the  result  gained 
was  a  building  exceptionally  well  balanced  and  friendly-looking. 

The  somewhat  irregular  shape  of  the  building,  due  to  the  front 
and  rear  porches  and  the  wings  on  each  side,  also  adds  to  the  charm 
of  the  exterior  and  gives  picturesqueness  from  whatever  angle  the 
house  is  seen. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  the  way  in  which  the  details  of 
the  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  especially  the  front  entrance.  The 
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Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEWS  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  MR. 
F.  S.  PEER,  OF  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  :  THE  STUCCO  AND  HALF-TIMBER  CONSTRUCTION  IS 
AS  DECORATIVE  AS  IT  IS  PRACTICAL,  AND  THE  LONG)  ROOF  LINES,  DORMERS  AND1 
WIDE  WINDOW  GROUPS  MAKE  THE  EXTERIOR  BOTH  DIGNIFIED  AND  FRIENDLY. 


PART  OF  THE  LONG  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  PEER'S  HOUSE,  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  BRICK  FIREPLACE. 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  DINING  ROOM  WHICH  GIVES  SOME  IDEA 
OF  THE  SIMPLE,  INTERESTING  WAY  THE  WOODWORK  IS  USED, 
AND  THE  CHARM  OF  THE  SMALL-PANED  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 


Gustav  Stick  fey,  Architect. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  BUILT  FOR  MR.  E.  F,  SCHEIBE  AT 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  (FROM  SPECIAL  PLANS),  STUCCO  AND  STONE  ARE  USED 
AND  THOUGH  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  EXTREMELY  PLAIN,  THE  DORMERS, 
HOODED  DOORS,  BALCONY  AND  CHIMNEY  FORM  A  SATISFYING  WHOLE. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  COMFORTABLE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  SCHEIBE  HOME, 
SHOWING  THE  STONE  CHIMNEYPIECE  AND  WINDOW-SEAT,  AS  WELL  AS 
AN  INTERESTING  USE  OF  WOODWORK  AND  CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS. 


THE  HOMELIKE  ATMOSPHERE  THROUGHOUT  THE  FIRST  FLOOR  IS  DUE  LARGELY 
TO  THE  STURDY  AND  BEAUTIFUL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PIPE  ORGAN  WHICH  IS  BUILT  INTO  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
STORIES  OF  THE  SCHEIBE  RESIDENCE. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


FRONT  OF  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  J.  WAGNER,  WHICH  WAS 
RECENTLY  BUILT  AT  SM1THT0WN,  L.  I.,  FROM  SPECIAL  CRAFTSMAN  PLANS:  THE 
WALLS,  WHICH  ARE  OF  HOLLOW  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION,  ARE  LIGHT  GRAY 
AND  THE  ROOF  AND  PERGOLAS  OVER  THE  SLEEPING  BALCONIES  ARE  GREEN. 

REAR  OF  THE  WAGNER  HOME,  WITH  THE  RECESSED  KITCHEN  PORCH  ON 
THE  LEFT. 
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RECENTLY  BUILT  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


straight  lines 
of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  con¬ 
crete  posts  at 
the  entrance 
carry  out  the 
general  ar¬ 
chitectural 
effect,  and 
the  low  bush-  * 
es  help  to  link 
the  house 
still  more 
closely  to  the 
garden. 

As  to  the 
interior- 
some  idea  of 
its  homelike  quality  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  photographs  and  floor 


Porte-  Cochsre 


the  dining  room  and 
servatory  beyond; 
sheltered  porches  with 
which  wide  steps  lead 
gether  the  rooms  are 


THE  HOME  OF  MR. 
E.  F.  SCHEIBE :  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN :  SEE 

PAGES  78,  74,  75. 

plans.  Down¬ 
stairs  one  finds 
the  wide  hall 
opening  to  the 
long  living 
room  on  the 
right,  where 
glass  doors  on 
each  side  o  f 
the  brick 
chimneypiece 
lead  to  the 
inclosed  porch 
or  sunroom. 
On  the  left  of 
the  hall  are 
den,  with  kitchen  and  con- 
while  at  the  rear  are  two 
an  open  porch  between,  from 
down  to  the  garden.  Alto- 
remarkably  pleasant  and  con- 
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Upstairs  are  five  bedrooms  and  bath,  sleeping  porch  and  servant’s 
room  and  bath,  with  a  good  supply  of  closets.  Two  staircases  are 
provided,  one  of  which  ascends  from  the  rear  hall  and  the  other  from 
the  kitchen. 

THE  second  Craftsman  house  presented  here  was  designed  for 
Mr.  E.  F.  Scheibe  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  was  also 
built  of  stucco.  Quarried  stone  of  varying  sizes  was  used  for 
the  chimney  and  for  the  living-room  fireplace  with  very  interesting 
effect.  The  house  is  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  the  attic  space 
being  lighted  by  three  dormers  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  hoods 
that  project  on  brackets  above  the  lower  glass  doors  carry  out  the 
roof  effect  above  and  form  an  interesting  break  in  the  plain  walls. 

The  construction  of  the  porte  coch'cre,  with  its  massive  posts, 
wood  railing  and  sleeping  balcony  overhead,  makes  a  sheltered  and 
inviting  entrance,  the  suggestion  of  hospitality  being  fulfilled  by  the 
big  open  rooms  within. 

As  the  floor  plans  and  interior  views  denote,  the  use  of  wide 
openings,  post-and-panel  construction,  beamed  ceilings  and  simple 
walls  gives  a  sense  of  solid  comfort  that  is  increased  by  the  built-in 
fittings,  Craftsman  furnishings  and  harmonious  color  schemes. 

An  interesting  point  about  the  basement  plan — which  we  unfor¬ 
tunately  have  not  room  to  show — is  the  combination  of  garage  and 
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workshop  which  Mr.  Scheibe  finds  an  extremely  useful  arrangement. 
But  perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  place  is  the  pipe  organ 
built  into  the  second  floor,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  interior  views,  the 
pipes  ascending  through  an  opening  in  the  attic  floor. 


THE  third  house  pictured  here  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Wagner  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island.  We  designed  the  house 
specially  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Wagner  herself  devoted  much 
time  and  energy  to  supervising  the  construction,  so  that  it  might  be 
worked  out  as  practically  and  artistically  as  possible.  The  result, 
as  shown  by  the  exterior  views,  is  a  substantial,  attractive,  com¬ 
fortable-looking  home. 

The  house  was  built  by  the  Van  Guilder  system,  with  hollow 
concrete  walls  a  process  that  is  illustrated  and  described  on  page 
ninety-six  of  the  present  magazine.  The  outside  walls  are  light 
gray  and  the  roof  and  trim  are  green,  while  a  touch  of  terra-cotta 
is  given  by  the  brickwork  in  the  front  entrance  steps.  This  entrance, 
the  groups  of  small-paned  windows,  the  sleeping  balconies  with 
their  pergola  tops,  and  the  long  low  dormer  on  each  side  of  the  roof, 
give  interest  to  the  exterior. 

The  first  floor  plan  is  particularly  attractive.  One  enters  from 
the  sheltered  porch  into  a  pleasant  open  hall,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  wide  steps  lead  up  to  a  landing  lighted  by  a  bay  window  with 
an  inviting  seat.  On  the  right  ascends  the  main  staircase. 


The  large  living 
fireplace  and  pleasant 
a  sun  room,  which  also 
The  use  of  rough-text- 
terra  cotta  tones  around 
gives  a  decorative  touch  SEC0ND  FL00R  PLAN: 

°  NEE  HOUSE. 


THE  WAG- 


room,  with  its  brick 
windows,  opens  onto 
has  an  open  hearth, 
ured  brick  of  varying 
panels  of  cement 
to  the  sunroom  walls. 
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A  MODERN  STUDIO  SUCCESSFULLY  RE¬ 
MODELED  FROM  AN  OLD  HALL  WITH 
ARTISTIC  RESULTS 


'IHERE  are  probably  few  things  that  test  a  man’s 
ingenuity  and  skill  more  keenly  than  the  remodeling 
of  an  old  building  to  fit  some  new  purpose.  And  it  is 
not  often  that  one  finds  an  example  of  this  sort  of 
architectural  wizardry  so  satisfying,  from  both  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  aesthetic  standpoint,  as  that  presented  by 
the  Parker  Photographic  Studio  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  views  of  which  are  given  here. 

The  studio  was  formerly  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
building,  and  was  transformed  by  the  present  owners,  Messrs.  W.  C. 
and  L.  C.  Parker,  who  planned  all  the  architectural  changes  and 
directed  the  carrying  out  of  their  designs.  A  great  many  of  the 
details  were  evolved  as  the  work  was  being  done — a  fact  which  may 
account  for  the  originality  of  feeling  that  gives  such  charm  to  the 
interior. 

The  building  itself  had  several  advantages.  It  was  next  door  to 
the  place  where  the  studio  had  always  been  located;  it  had  a  wide 
entrance  between  two  stores,  which  incidentally  could  be  used  for 
renting  purposes,  thus  forming  a  solid  basis  for  the  investment; 
and  there  was  a  spacious  hallway  running  to  the  foot  of  the  wide 
stairs,  which  led  by  an  easy  ascent  to  the  door  of  the  studio  proper. 

The  studio  occupies  the  space  formerly  given  up  to  a  large  bare  hall 
or  auditorium,  and  in  making  the  transformation  a  new  floor  was 
placed  halfway  up  in  the  lofty  room.  The  available  space  was  thus 
doubled,  and  the  two  floors  were  then  divided  into  separate  rooms 
for  the  various  purposes  of  the  studio. 

In  making  this  change,  however,  one  end  of  the  large  reception 
room  was  left  open  to  the  roof,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  court  or  well, 
surrounded  by  a  balcony,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  place. 

In  building  the  double  floor  of  the  second  story,  the  rough  flooring 
was  placed  with  the  smooth  side  down,  and  this  forms  the  ceiling 
between  the  four-by-six  solid  chestnut  beams. 

The  old  trim  was  removed  from  the  interior  and  replaced  by  chest¬ 
nut.  This  wood  has  a  very  decorative  grain,  and  when  finished  with 
Craftsman  Lustre  its  soft,  mellow  surface  proved  singularly 
beautiful. 

The  wood  between  the  ceiling  beams  was  stained  a  soft  green,  and 
the  beams  themselves,  together  with  the  woodwork  of  the  walls,  was 
treated  with  a  warm  brown  stain. 

Leading  to  the  “light  room’’  on  the  balcony,  a  staircase  was  built, 
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STAIRWAY  IN  THE  PARKER  STUDIO:  THE  WOODWORK  OF  WESTERN  CHEST¬ 
NUT  IS  MOST  SATISFYING,  BOTH  IN  THE  STURDINESS  OF  ITS  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  AND  THE  MELLOWNESS  OF  ITS  CRAFTSMAN  FINISH. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  RECEPTION  ROOM  IN  THE  PARKER  STUDIO  :  MUCH  OF 
ITS  CHARM  IS  DUE  TO  THE  WOODWORK,  WHICH  IS  FINISHED  WITH  A  SOFT 
GREEN  CRAFTSMAN  STAIN  AND  THE  BEAMS  ARE  STAINED  A  WARM  BROWN. 


ONE  END  OF  THE  LARGE  ROOM  IN  THE  PARKER  STUDIO,  SHOWING  THE  BRICK 
FIREPLACE  AND  UNIQUE  TREATMENT  OF  WOODWORK  AND  BUILT-IN  FITMENTS. 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  LARGE  ROOM  IN  THE  PARKER  ATELIER!  THE  SIMPLE  HAND¬ 
LING  OF  THE  CHESTNUT  WOODWORK  AND  THE  FEW  CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS 
HAVE  RESULTED  IN  A  RESTFUL  AND  HARMONIOUS  ATMOSPHERE. 


A  STUDY  IN  REMODELING 


as  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  The  long  built-in  seat  that 
occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  stairs,  the  spacious  landing  and  the 
casement  windows  that  light  it  add  considerably  to  the  structural 
interest  of  the  interior. 

At  the  head  of  this  stairway,  opening  off  a  small  hall,  are  three 
dressing  rooms,  two  of  which  are  finished  with  white  enamel  and  the 
third  with  a  soft  green  stain  on  the  chestnut  paneling. 

To  the  left,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  the  large  studio  room, 
lighted  by  a  sidelight  and  skylight  in  copper  and  wired  glass.  The 
floor  of  this  room  is  of  quartered  oak,  one  inch  in  thickness  and  laid 
in  parquet  style.  This  was  done  by  a  specialist,  but  all  the  other 
woodwork  is  the  achievement  of  a  local  carpenter,  whose  work,  as 
the  photographs  indicate,  bespeaks  an  exceptionally  high  quality  of 
craftsmanship. 

At  one  end  of  this  long  room  is  a  brick  fireplace  with  built-in  cabi¬ 
nets  above  the  shelf,  and  in  the  nook  formed  by  the  chimneypiece  and 
wall  is  a  cozy  window-seat.  The  casements  behind  it  are  of  leaded 
yellow  glass  in  the  “bull’s  eye”  pattern,  which  fills  the  room  with  a 
cheerful  sunny  light  even  on  gray  days. 

The  hangings  and  curtains  used  at  the  doors  and  windows  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Will  C.  Parker  from  Craftsman  materials  and  designs, 
and  Craftsman  furniture  is  used  throughout,  except  where  other 
styles  are  needed  for  the  work. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points  about  this  studio  is  the  absence 
of  ornamentation.  There  is  no  straining  after  decorative  display. 
The  beauty  and  friendliness  of  the  interior  is  simply  the  outcome  of 
thoughtful  planning  and  solid,  workmanlike  construction,  guided 
along  channels  of  taste  and  beauty  by  the  owners’  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  good  proportion  and  harmonious  coloring. 

As  a  little  study  of  the  illustrations  will  reveal,  not  only  have  the 
general  arrangement  and  construction  been  well  thought  out  and 
well  executed,  but  all  the  details  have  been  given  equally  careful 
attention.  The  selection  and  placing  of  the  furniture,  the  lighting 
fixtures,  draperies,  pictures,  and  metal  trim  all  evince  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  owners.  And  while  the  interior  is  characterized  by 
an  unusual  degree  of  artistic  restraint  and  simplicity,  the  varied  tex¬ 
tures  and  rich  coloring  of  the  materials  employed  prevent  any  danger 
of  bareness  or  monotony,  and  give  the  place  an  atmosphere  of  mellow 
charm  which  is  most  homelike. 

Work  of  this  kind  naturally  proves  a  continual  source  of  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  achieved  it,  and  is  full  of  happy 
suggestion  and  inspiration  to  others ;  for  it  shows  how  much  practical 
loveliness  can  be  evolved  by  wisely  remodeling  the  old  into  the  new. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  ADVERTISER:  BY 
ELIZABETH  KING  MAURER 


ZjOHNNY  and  Mary  are  starting  to  school.  Johnny  has 
on  his  head  a  Big  Axe  Flour  cap,  presented  to  him  by 
the  Big  Axe  Flour  Company.  Mary’s  braids  are  tied 
with  ribbons  bearing  the  slogan,  “Triabita,  the 
Schoolgirl’s  Breakfast  Food,”  presented  to  her  by  the 
Triabita  Breakfast  Food  Company.  Both  carry  their 
books  in  schoolbags  mottoed  thus:  “The  Little  Bear 
Shoes  bear  brave  Boys  and  Girls.  Buy  Little  Bear.”  Each  has  a 
blotter,  an  eraser,  several  book  covers,  a  ruler,  a  calendar,  a  pen¬ 
holder,  a  pencil  box  and  a  note  book.  These  articles  of  everyday  use, 
given  free  of  charge,  set  forth  the  advantages  of  every  patent  medi¬ 
cine,  of  every  commodity  to  supply  the  known  or  anticipated  wants 
of  man,  woman  and  child.  They  daily  advertise  doctor,  lawyer,  mer¬ 
chant,  chief. 

This  is  the  first  stage  in  school  advertising.  It  may  be  called  the 
unconscious  stage,  in  which  the  psychology  of  the  unconscious  work¬ 
ing  of  conscious  suggestion  plays  the  great  role.  And  more;  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined.  Gain  the  child  and  you  have  the 
parent. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  these  first  modest  efforts  of  the 
advertiser  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  school.  Now  comes  the  second 
stage,  the  active  campaign  which  involves  the  entire  school  and  which 
bids  all  the  pupils  work  for  the  honor  of  their  school  and  for  the  glory 
of  “success.” 

No  isolated  cap  or  ruler  suffices  for  the  “Live-wire”  or  “Chal¬ 
lenge”  salesman  of  today.  The  large  city  with  its  many  public  and 
private  schools  is  the  pioneer  in  the  new  method.  A  daily  paper, 
several  firms,  shoe,  furniture,  drug,  clothing,  piano  and  hardware 
houses  and  two  breweries  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  recently  pooled 
their  interests  and  offered  prizes  of  a  one  thousand  dollar  library, 
pianos,  and  cash  for  the  school  (or  church  society,  which  does  not 
concern  this  article)  having  the  most  votes  within  a  given  time,  said 
votes  to  be  procured  by  buying  the  newspaper  or  any  article  from  the 
stores  within  the  charmed  circle. 

The  children,  duly  encouraged,  set  about  to  gain  votes.  Every 
parent,  relative,  friend,  or  neighbor  was  “approached.”  The  two 
breweries  offered  votes  for  the  labels  and  the  blue  ribbons  that  are 
their  respective  trademarks.  Boys  came  in  with  bundles  of  dirty 
ribbons. 

“Where  did  you  get  them?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“  Down  in  the  freight  yards.  The  shippers  throw  them  away.”  In 
came  hundreds  of  new  ribbons.  Where  obtained?  Bought  in  the  office. 
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“That  would  have  been  almost  dishonest,  only  every  one  did  it,” 
said  the  principal  of  a  large  ward  school  to  the  writer. 

Millions  of  votes  came  in.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
race  was  not  only  to  the  swift,  but  mostly  to  the  wealthy.  One  of 
the  richest  wards  in  the  city  finally  got  the  prizes.  Many  of  the 
parents  and  friends  had  bought  papers  by  the  dollar’s  worth.  (Once 
a  week  there  were  fifty- votes  coupons  in  them.)  For  the  good  of  the 
cause,  they  had  renovated  their  houses  and  their  wardrobes  with  all 
manner  of  things  new  and  costly ;  and  as  a  tangible  expression  of  their 
belief  in  education,  they  had  drunk  many  an  extra  glass  of  beer. 

The  advertisers  may  now  have  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  both 
individually  and  collectively.  Their  definite  plans  to  capture  the 
teachers  bring  us  to  the  third  stage.  Is  it  the  last?  A  well-known 
department  store,  notorious,  by  the  way,  for  underpaying  its  clerks, 
makes  the  offer  that  the  five  teachers  who  get  the  most  votes  with 
purchases  at  the  store,  are  to  go  abroad  at  the  store’s  expense. 

The  several  teachers  and  principals  who  are  candidates  have  elec¬ 
tioneering  cards  printed,  as  does  any  other  candidate  for  office,  mod¬ 
estly  asking  for  your  vote.  This  of  course  is  necessary  to  bring  their 
names  before  the  voters.  They  must  and  do  have  henchmen,  friends, 
relatives,  but  especially  students,  who  work  ceaselessly  with  those 
people  who  can  procure  votes. 

Furthermore,  the  lazy  and  inefficient  students  will  use  dad’s 
money  to  “work  the  teacher.”  Why  not?  Such  methods  are  con¬ 
stantly  used  in  later  life,  and  tactics  learned  early  will  become  second 
nature.  School  intrigues  will  thicken.  But  later  life  is  full  of  tricks. 
He  who  enters  a  game,  must  abide  by  its  necessary  conditions. 
Moreover,  if  this  scheme  is,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  be  a  permanent 
affair  between  merchant  and  school  or  teacher  a  complication  at  once 
arises.  A  powerful  merchant,  whether  on  the  school  board  or  not, 
can  usually  exert  pressure  in  hiring  teachers.  The  trade-drawing 
ability  will  then  reckon  among  the  necessary  qualifications,  so  that 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  the  matter  is  no  longer  so  simple. 

But  if  we  grant  the  advertiser  permission  to  enter  the  school,  then 
we  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  make  regular  provision  that  any  and  all 
may  come  into  this  fertile  field;  that  text-book  firms,  merchants, 
newspaper  men,  breweries,  and  certainly  patent-medicine  venders 
may  all  combine  in  a  grand  vote-coupon  orgy ! 

Does  it  pay,  teacher  and  parent?  Is  it  worth  while  to  have  the 
children’s  minds  taken  from  their  studies?  Worth  while  to  give 
impressionable  minds  early  lessons  in  intrigue  and  buying,  under  the 
name  of  voting;  or  let  them  put  teachers  up  to  the  highest  bidder? 

Is  it,  in  a  word,  worth  while,  or  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising,  to  have  the  school  put  at  the  service  of  the  market-place  ? 
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A  PERMANENT  HOME  AND 
AN  INEXPENSIVE  SUMMER 
BUNGALOW  SPECIALLY  DE¬ 
SIGNED  FOR  CRAFTSMAN 
SUBSCRIBERS 

HE  stone  and  shingle  house  shown 
here  was  designed  to  be  built  on  a 


T 


plot  of  several 
acres  in  New 
Jersey,  about  thirty"!" 
miles  from  New  York. 
As  the  owner  was  par-  ' 
ticularly  fond  of  field 
stone  and  had  plenty  of 
it  on  his  site,  he  natural¬ 
ly  decided  to  use  it  for 
the  first  story.  The 
walls  are  20  inches  thick,  V 
except  on  the  inside  offi 
the  recessed  entrance 
porch,  where  a  wood 
partition  is  used  with  a 
stone  veneer.  For  the 
walls  above  this  it 
seemed  best  to  use  large  I 
shingles  or  shakes  laidjL 
about  10  inches  to  the 


weather.  These,  when  placed  somewhat 
irregularly,  help  to  carry  out  the  rustic  ef¬ 
fect.  As  the  slope  of  the  porch  and  dormer 
roofs  is  not  steep  enough  for  ordinary 
shingles,  composition  shingles  or  sheet 
roofing  (such  as  Ruberoid)  can  be  used 
throughout. 

The  house  is  practically  two  and  a  half 
stories  high,  for  a  good-sized  attic  is  pro- 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  157 :  BUILT  OF  STONE  AND 
shingle:  first  floor  plan. 

vided,  lighted  by  double  windows 
in  the  gables  and  dormers  at  each 
side.  This  attic  can  be  left  unfinished 
at  first  and  used 
merely  for  storage, 
if  the  owner  wishes 
to  keep  down  the 
initial  cost  of  con¬ 
struction.  and  later 
on  it  might  be  fin¬ 
ished  off  as  one  large 
room  or  several  small 
ones,  as  required. 

Notwithstanding 
this  attic  space,  we 
have  managed  ta 
keep  the  appearance 
second  floor  plan,  of  the  house  com- 
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Gustav  Stickler,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  157  :  DESIGNED  FOR  A  SUBURBAN  SITE  IN  NEW 
JERSEY  WHERE  THERE  IS  PLENTY  OF  FIELD  STONE:  BOTH  THE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  AND  THE  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  THE  FLOOR  PLANS  WILL  BE  FOUND  WELL  WORTH  STUDYING, 
FOR  THEY  COMBINE  SIMPLICITY  WITH  MUCH  HOMELIKE  CHARM. 


ifelS!' 


Gustav  Stichley.  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  158:  THIS  INEXPENSIVE  LITTLE  SUMMER  HOME  WAS 
SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  A  SITE  ON  THE  SHORE  OF  BUZZARDS  BAY:  IT  IS  TO  BE 
BUILT  OF  STUCCO  ON  METAL  LATH,  WITH  THE  INSIDE  WALLS  LEFT  UNSEALED,  BUT 
IF  IT  WERE  TO  BE  USED  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND  IT  COULD  OF  COURSE  BE  FINISHED 
WITH  LATH  AND  PLASTER  :  WITH  THE  CONSTRUCTION  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  ACCOM¬ 
PANYING  ARTICLE,  THE  BUNGALOW  WOULD  ONLY  COST  FROM  $1,200  TO  $1,500. 
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paratively  low,  partly  by  the  extension  of 
the  side  porch  with  its  widely  overhang¬ 
ing  roof,  the  gradual  slope  of  which  re¬ 
peats  the  lines  of  the  dormers.  The  latter 
as  well  as  the  main  roof  also  have  wide 
eaves  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
protecting  the  windows  beneath  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  friendly,  sheltering  air  of  the 
building. 

Another  point  that  gives  the  place  a 
somewhat  “bungalow”  effect  is  the  use  of 
different  materials  for  the  lower  and  upper 
stories.  The  grouping  of  the  windows — 
always  a  practical  advantage  from  both  an 
interior  and  exterior  viewpoint — likewise 
helps  to  accentuate  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  house. 

Most  of  the  windows  are  outward-open¬ 
ing  casements,  and  their  small  panes  add 
alike  to  the  interest  of  the  rooms  and  of  the 
outside  walls.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
large  groups  in  the  living  and  dining  rooms, 
which  consist  of  a  stationary  picture  pane 
in  the  center,  two  small-paned  casements 
on  each  side  and  a  transom  above.  This 
is  a  particularly  satisfactory  arrangement, 
for  several  reasons ;  the  casements  provide 
for  ventilation,  the  large  central  pane 
frames  an  unbroken  view  of  the  garden  or 
landscape,  while  the  proportions  and  lines 
of  the  group  make  it  quite  a  decorative  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  wall  space. 

This  house  was  planned  for  a  western  ex¬ 
posure,  so  that  the  living  porch  at  the  side 
would  face  the  south.  But  if  others  wished 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  158:  A  SUMMER  BUNGALOW 
OF  STUCCO  ON  METAL  LATH  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  158:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


to  build  from  this  design  and  the  lot  hap¬ 
pened  to  front  on  the  east,  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure  could  still  be  retained  for  the  living 
porch  by  simply  reversing  the  plans. 

In  planning  this  porch  we  wanted  at  first 
to  have  it  run  entirely  across  the  side  of 
the  house;  but  the  owner  objected.  He 
said  he  preferred  to  have  it  as  shown  here, 
so  that  it  would  leave  a  little  sheltered 
southern  corner  where  he  could  plant  flow¬ 
ers  and  vines.  Also,  he  thought  the  irreg¬ 
ularity  in  the  outline  of  the  building  would 
add  considerably  to  its  charm. 

Naturally,  we  are  more  than  pleased  when 
the  owner  takes  such  a  personal  interest  in 
the  various  features  of  construction  and 
arrangement.  And  the  more  closely  we  can 
cooperate  with  him  in  working  out  all  the 
details  and  embodying  his  ideas  in  practical 
form,  the  more  satisfied  we  are  both  likely 
to  be  with  the  final  result.  For  when  a 
home  is  planned  with  such  close  relation  to 
the  family  needs  and  the  nature  of  the  site, 
a  good  deal  of  comfort  and  picturesqueness 
is  apt  to  be  achieved. 

A  glance  at  the  floor  plans  will  show 
how  compactly  and  conveniently  the  in¬ 
terior  has  been  worked  out.  A  glass  door 
opens  from  the  recessed  porch  into  a  wide 
hall.  In  the  front  is  a  square  coat  closet 
with  a  window  set  high  in  the  wall ;  at  the 
back  is  a  passageway  giving  access  to  the 
kitchen  and  cellar,  while  on  the  left  are 
three  steps  leading  to  a  wide  landing  lighted 
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by  a  double  window  in  the  side  wall.  This 
landing  can  also  be  reached  from  the 
kitchen,  as  shown. 

The  arrangement  of  landing  and  stair¬ 
case  gives  practically  the  advantage  of  back 
stairs  and  at  the  same  time  permits  econ¬ 
omy  of  space  and  construction.  It  also  af¬ 
fords  a  delightful  opportunity  for  a  deco¬ 
rative  use  of  the  necessary  woodwork.  As 
we  have  indicated  in  the  plan,  a  post  and 
grille  might  be  used  to  screen  part  of  the 
landing  from  the  hall,  and  this  corner 
would  be  just  the  place  for  a  telephone 
stand.  If  the  owner  happened  to  possess 
a  tall  clock,  it  could  be  placed  against  the 
wall  beside  the  window,  and  being  visible 
from  both  stairs  and  living  room,  it  would 
add  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the 
landing. 

The  living  room  is  fairly  large — 17  by 
26  feet — and  its  size  seems  increased  by  the 
wide  openings  into  hall  and  dining  room. 
On  one  side  of  the  big  stone  chimneypiece 
is  a  built-in  seat  with  bookshelves  across 
one  end}  which  adds  considerably  to  the 
comfort  and  structural  charm  of  the 
room. 

On  the  other  side  two  ceiling  beams  ex¬ 
tend  across  the  opening,  and  bookcases  are 
built  in  between  posts  against  the  side  of 
the  chimneypiece  and  the  opposite  wall.  The 
shelves  might  be  carried  up  about  six  feet 
and  cupboards  built  in  above,  up  to  the 
ceiling. 

Both  living  and  dining  room  have  glass 
doors  opening  onto  the  side  porch,  thus  en¬ 
suring  plenty  of  light  within.  This  porch 
may  be  glassed-in  during  the  winter  for  a 
sunroom,  if  desired.  A  butler’s  pantry  is 
arranged  between  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  the  remaining  space  being  filled 
by  a  closet  and  a  built-in  china  cupboard, 
as  shown. 

Upstairs  there  are  four  good-sized  bed¬ 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  central  hall,  and 
in  the  front  a  sewing  room  is  provided, 
having  three  closets  which  can  be  fitted 
with  shelves,  drawers,  hangers,  etc.,  as  de¬ 
sired.  As  suggested  before,  the  attic  can 
be  finished  or  not,  according  to  the  owner’s 
needs. 

As  the  second  floor  plan  shows,  we  have 
indicated  a  place  for  an  electric  light  bath 
in  one  corner  of  the  bathroom,  and  a 
clothes  chute  beside  the  staircase  going 
down  to  the  laundry  in  the  basement.  These 
and  other  modern  equipments  can  of  course 
be  included  or  not,  as  preferred. 


THE  second  house  illustrated  here  was 
designed  for  a  client  who  wanted  to 
build  a  summer  bungalow  on  the 
shore  of  Buzzards  Bay,  Massachusetts.  He 
liked  the  style  of  one  of  our  earlier  bunga¬ 
lows,  No.  65,  which  was  published  in  The 
Craftsman  for  April,  1909,  and  reprinted 
later  in  “More  Craftsman  Homes”  on 
page  75.  He  wanted  to  get  the  same  effect 
of  a  long,  low  exterior,  with  a  widely  over¬ 
hanging  roof  and  long  dormers ;  but  he 
wanted  at  the  same  time  to  get  full-height 
rooms  in  the  second  story  and  to  have  a 
different  interior  arrangement.  And  so, 
with  these  points  in  mind,  we  worked  out 
for  him  the  present  construction. 

In  order  to  keep  the  roof  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  made  the  first-floor  rooms  only 
eight  feet  high,  instead  of  the  usual  nine 
feet,  and  we  grouped  the  windows  together 
as  much  as  possible  and  provided  long 
shallow  dormers,  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
“bungalow”  effect.  We  set  the  house  on  a 
low  stone  foundation — and  this  could  be 
retained  even  if  a  cellar  were  desired,  for 
areaways  could  be  provided  to  give  light 
to  the  cellar. 

The  roof  is  well  ventilated  on  all  four 
sides  by  means  of  louvres  in  each  gabte 
and  dormer ;  and  as  there  is  no  space  for 
storage  above  the  upstairs  rooms,  we  have 
provided  closets  along  each  side  beneath 
the  dormer  windows,  under  the  slope  of  the 
main  roof,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  on 
the  second  floor  plan. 

The  main  roof  may  be  shingled,  but  the 
dormers,  owing  to  their  shallow  slope, 
should  be  covered  preferably  with  some 
form  of  composition  shingles  which  may  be 
stained  the  same  color  as  the  main  roof. 

As  the  detail  drawings  show,  stucco  on 
metal  lath  has  been  used  for  the  walls, 
which  have  been  left  unsealed  on  the  in¬ 
side.  In  this  form  of  construction,  the 
metal  lath  is  nailed  to  the  studding  and 
plastered  inside  and  out  until  the  wall  is 
from  2  to  2V2  inches  thick.  About  four 
coats  of  plaster  are  used  altogether,  two  on 
each  side. 

The  studs  are  2  by  4  inches,  except  at  the 
corners  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  and 
window  openings,  where  4  by  4  studs  are 
used.  These  are  also  used  across  the  top 
against  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  across  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  window  openings.  The 
studs  are  planed  on  all  four  sides,  and 
when  4  by  4  studs  are  not  available,  2  by 
4’s  may  be  nailed  together  instead. 
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There  are  no  door  or  window  frames; 
the  doors  and  windows  are  simply  hinged 
in  the  openings  and  the  stops  are  put  in. 
This  construction  can  of  course  only  be 
used  with  casements;  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  double-hung  windows. 

Not  only  is  this  a  very  economical  form 
of  construction — the  bungalow  will  cost 
only  about  $1,500 — but  it  is  also  a  very 
practical  one;  for  as  every  part  is  open  to 
the  air  there  are  no  places  where  dust  or 
moisture  can  collect  or  mice  and  other  ver¬ 
min  can  nest — always  a  great  advantage 
in  a  summer  cottage  which  is  to  be  closed 
for  part  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  stucco  on  metal  lath,  when 
used  as  described  above,  forms  a  strong 
and  durable  building.  We  have  used  it 
on  Craftsman  Farms  with  very  success¬ 
ful  results,  one  of  the  cottages,  built  three 
years  ago,  being  in  as  good  condition  to¬ 
day  as  when  first  erected,  with  no  signs  of 
cracking  in  the  stucco  walls.  The  unsealed 
construction  illustrated  here  was  employed 
in  the  second  floor  of  the  garage  at  Crafts¬ 
man  Farms,  which  is  being  used  as  a  work¬ 
shop. 

If  the  bungalow  presented  here  were  to 
be  built  in  a  comparatively  cold  climate  and 
used  during  the  winter  months  as  well,  the 
walls  could  of  course  be  sealed  inside  with 
lath  and  plaster  or  some  form  of  wall 
board.  And  in  this  case,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  build  the  porch  with  a  parapet 
so  that  it  could  be  glassed  in  for  the  win¬ 
ter;  otherwise  the  floors  of  the  front  bed¬ 
rooms  would  be  cold. 

In  designing  this  bungalow  for  its  sea¬ 
shore  site,  the  porch  and  living-room  win¬ 
dows  have  been  arranged  across  the  front 
so  that  they  might  overlook  the  water. 
Posts  of  hewn  logs  have  been  used  for  the 
porch,  as  these  always  accentuate  the  rustic 
effect. 

In  a  cottage  of  this  nature  and  construc¬ 
tion,  a  hall  or  vestibule  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  so  the  entrance  door  opens  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  living  room,  which  runs  across 
the  front  of  the  building.  A  coat  closet  is 
provided  in  the  left-hand  corner  beside  the 
first  staircase  landing,  and  if  there  is  no 
cellar  an  additional  closet  can  be  built  be¬ 
neath  the  stairs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  staircase  is 
somewhat  like  that  in  the  preceding  plan, 
for  there  is  a  common  landing  a  few  steps 
up  that  is  reached  from  the  kitchen.  In 
this  house,  as  in  the  other,  the  staircase 


woodwork  can  be  made  an  interesting  part 
of  the  interior  construction. 

There  is  a  built-in  seat  beside  the  chim- 
neypiece  which  will  be  a  convenient  place 
for  storing  wood  for  the  fire,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stairs  gives  a  slight 
“nook”  effect  to  the  seat  and  hearth. 

A  wide  opening  on  the  right  leads  to  the 
dining  room,  which  opens  in  turn  into  the 
kitchen,  no  pantry  being  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  simple  home.  The  kitchen 
range  is  so  located  that  its  flue  can  use  the 
main  chimney,  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
left  of  the  fireplace  so  that  it  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  openings  of  the  rooms  above. 

Four  bedrooms  and  bath  are  provided 
on  the  second  floor,  all  opening  out  of  the 
central  hall  which,  like  the  bathroom,  is 
lighted  by  a  small  window  in  the  center  of 
the  dormer.  In  each  bedroom  there  are 
double  casements  set  high  in  the  wall  of  the 
dormer  and  also  full-length  double  case¬ 
ments  in  the  gable.  It  is  below  these  high 
dormer  windows  that  the  doors  open  to  the 
storage  spaces  extending  along  each  side 
below  the  main  roof. 

If  the  interior  is  left  unsealed,  the  plas¬ 
tering  between  the  studs  must  of  course  be 
done  as  carefully  and  neatly  as  possible. 
The  brown  tone  of  the  plaster  would  be 
rather  pleasing  if  the  woodwork  of  walls 
and  ceiling  were  painted  some  harmonious 
shade  of  brown  or  green,  but  if  preferred 
the  plaster  could  be  painted  some  other 
color. 

In  a  cottage  of  this  sort  the  furniture 
would  naturally  be  of  a  very  simple,  ser¬ 
viceable  character,  and  the  hangings  and 
decorations  would  be  few.  But  there  would 
be  no  sense  of  bareness  in  the  rooms,  for 
the  exposed  studs  and  ceiling  beams  and 
the  plastered  panels  would  break  up  the 
wall  and  ceiling  spaces  in  a  rather  interest¬ 
ing  if  rugged  way,  while  the  small  panes  of 
the  casements  would  add  their  usual  dec¬ 
orative  touch.  If  preferred,  of  course,  large 
picture  panes  would  be  used  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  living  room,  so  that  a  view  of 
the  sea  could  be  had,  broken  only  by  the 
central  mullion. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  bungalow 
is  the  fact  that  it  will  lend  itself  readily  to 
the  Craftsman  heating  and  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem — a  method  which  as  our  readers  prob¬ 
ably  know,  combines  the  efficiency  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  with  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  an 
open  fire.  A  Craftsman  fireplace,  installed 
in  the  living  room,  as  shown,  would  fur- 
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nish  plenty  of  heat  and  ventilation  for  the 
entire  house  with  very  little  piping. 

The  living  room  would  be  heated  by  di¬ 
rect  radiation  and  registers  in  the  front  of 
the  warm-air  chamber  (in  the  chimney- 
piece)  ;  a  register  in  the  back  of  the  warm- 
air  chamber  would  heat  the  dining  room ; 
a  register  directly  above  the  warm-air 
chamber  would  heat  the  right-hand  rear 
bedroom,  while  short  pipes  would  go  to 
registers  at  the  floors  of  the  three  other 
bedrooms  and  bathroom. 

If  the  bungalow  were  to  be  lived  in  all 
the  year  round,  a  Craftsman  fireplace 
would  of  course  be  particularly  valuable ; 
but  even  if  the  place  were  built  only  for 
summer  use,  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  install  this  fireplace,  for  there  are  many 
rainy  and  chilly  days  in  early  and  late  sum¬ 
mer  when  a  wood  fire  is  welcome.  Besides, 
even  with  the  light  construction  shown, 
with  this  heating  system  all  the  rooms 
could  be  kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature 
during  early  spring  and  late  fall,  so  that 
the  pleasures  of  seashore  or  country  life 
could  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  possible. 

In  presenting  this  bungalow  we  feel  that 
the  plans  will  be  particularly  useful  to  our 
readers  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  so 
many  people  are  considering  the  building 
of  summer  homes.  For  this  design  is  just 
as  suitable  for  a  mountain  or  woodland 
site  as  for  the  shore,  and  could  be  readily 
adapted  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  own¬ 
er  and  land. 

The  fact  that  it  can  be  so  economically 
constructed  without  sacrificing  convenience 
or  durability,  is  also  a  strong  item  in  its 
favor,  bringing  it  within  reach  of  very 
modest  incomes,  and  we  hope  that  the  plans 
will  prove  useful  to  many  families  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  a  little  summer  home  along 
these  lines. 


IN  building  both  the  stone  and  shingle 
house  and  the  stucco  bungalow  illus¬ 
trated  here,  their  harmony  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape  will  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  way  the  grounds  are  treated ;  for  it 
is  the  right  planting  of  the  garden,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  helps  to  take  off 
the  inevitable  air  of  newness  and  make  a 
building  seem  as  though  it  really  “belongs.” 

In  the  perspective  drawings  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  accomplished  with  very  little  expense  or 
labor.  Shrubs  and  vines  may  be  planted 
around  the  base  of  the  walls,  the  garden 
paths  may  be  laid  out  so  that  they  adjust 
themselves  to  the  little  irregularities  of  the 
site,  and  in  the  garden  walls  and  steps  the 
same  kind  of  materials  may  be  used  as  in 
the  house. 

For  instance,  in  the  view  of  the  first 
house,  No.  157,  we  have  shown  the  cement 
path  following  the  slight  upward  slope  to 
the  entrance,  the  risers  of  the  few  low  steps 
in  the  pathway  being  of  field  stone,  which 
carries  out  the  effect  of  the  first  story  and 
forms  an  architectural  link  between  the 
building  and  its  environment. 

In  the  view  of  the  second  house,  No.  158, 
as  field  stone  was  used  in  the  foundation 
we  have  shown  it  also  in  the  steps  of  the 
front  walk  and  in  the  low,  rough  wall 
around  the  front  of  the  lawn.  If  preferred, 
of  course,  the  entrance  could  be  emphasized 
by  field-stone  posts  on  each  side  of  the 
steps,  and  there  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  this  picturesque  material  could  be 
used  to  advantage.  The  nature  of  the  site 
and  the  local  vegetation  will  suggest  much 
of  the  garden  layout,  and  the  details  must 
be  left  to  the  owner’s  judgment.  For  such 
a  simple  summer  home,  the  more  natural¬ 
istic  the  garden  is  kept,  the  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  will  be  with  its  surroundings. 


DETAIL  ELEVATION  AND  SECTION  OF  INSIDE  FRONT  WALL  IN  LIVING  ROOM  OF  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  158, 
SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STUCCO  ON  METAL  LATH. 
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A  SIX-ROOM  BUNGALOW:  IN¬ 
EXPENSIVE,  COMFORTABLE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE:  BY 
CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 

HE  time  seems  now  to  have  come 
when  a  man  of  comparatively  mea¬ 
ger  financial  supply  need  be  no 
longer  without  a  home,  comforta¬ 
ble  and  artistic,  in  which  to  shelter  himself 
and  his  family.  The  six-room  bungalow 
herein  illustrated  is  not  only  pleasant  in  its 
structural  lines,  but  it  affords  ample  space 
in  which  to  move  about,  and  is  planned  so 
as  to  make  housekeeping  as  simple  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  feasible.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
only  $3,200. 

It  is  distinctively  a  California  bungalow, 
although  of  comparatively  new  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Its  lines,  those  most  suitable  for  a 
city  home,  are  straight  and  regular,  simple 
and  dignified.  The  almost  flat  roof  has  at 
its  eaves  and  gables  a  broad  projection  of 
nearly  three  feet,  its  sweep  giving  to  the 
bungalow  an  appearance  of  much  greater 
length  and  size  than  it  actually  possesses. 
The  siding  is  of  redwood  shakes,  showing 
about  12  inches  of  their  length ;  the  fram¬ 
ing  and  finishing  timbers  of  Oregon  pine 
and  the  porch  pillars  and  other  masonry 
work  of  concrete.  Cement  forms  the  floor 
of  the  porch,  the  steps,  as  well  as  the 
paths  about  the  house.  The  pillars,  with 
their  projecting  copings,  are  of  massive 
proportions  and  are  responsible  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  for  the  substantial  look  of  this  bunga¬ 
low. 


SIX-ROOM  BUNGALOW  BUILT  FOR  MR.  J.  S.  CLARK 
IN  LOS  ANGELES  !  HAROLD  BOWLES,  ARCHITECT. 

The  arrangement  of  the  front  porch  may 
be  regarded  as  a  strong  point  of  the  ex¬ 
terior.  At  one  end  it  is  enclosed  with 
glass,  converting  it  virtually  into  a  small 
sunroom,  the  enclosure  being  created  by  a 
series  of  casement  windows,  each  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  opening  when  a  free  circulation  of 
air  is  desired.  The  unusual  lighting  de¬ 
vice  for  the  porch  is  noticed  in  a  modern¬ 
ized  Japanese  lantern,  set  on  a  low  pedes¬ 
tal-like  pillar,  standing  at  one  side  of  the 
entrance  steps. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  pleases  by  its 
apparent  strength  of  construction  and  its 
attractiveness  is  heightened  by  its  color 
scheme.  The  roof,  a  sort  of  asbestos  com¬ 
position.  is  white,  as  is  also  the  concrete 
and  cement  work,  while  the  siding  and 
other  woodwork  are  stained  in  rich  brown, 
causing  the  whole  structure  to  stand  out  ef¬ 
fectively  from  the  background  of  green  af¬ 
forded  by  a  line  of  eucalyptus  trees. 

In  its  floor  plan  this  bungalow  is  particu¬ 
larly  commended  on  account  of  its  conven¬ 
ience,  its  openness  and  its  built-in  furniture. 
Passing  through  the  front  door  into  the 
living  room  it  is  seen  that  a  screened  break¬ 
fast  room  lies  beyond,  so-called  French 
doors  intervening  between  the  two  rooms. 
At  the  left  of  the  living  room  is  placed  the 
dining  room,  entered  by  way  of  sliding 
doors,  while  directly  at  its  rear  is  a  kitchen 
including  as  accessories  a  small  pantry  and 
the  customary  screened  porch.  At  the 
right  side  of  the  'living  room  are  located 
two  bedrooms,  each  with  a  good-sized 
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FIREPLACE  CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM. 

closet,  a  bathroom  supplied  with  medicine 
chest  and  linen  closet  and  the  den,  the  latter 
connecting  with  the  living  room  by  a  broad 
arch. 

A  feature  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
plan  is  the  short  hall  which  leads  from  the 
end  of  the  living  room  and  connects  the 
two  bedrooms  with  the  bathroom.  It  can 
be  shut  off  by  means  of  a  door  so  that  this 
section  of  the  bungalow  has  complete  pri¬ 
vacy. 

Regarding  the  principal  features  of  the 
living  room,  the  fireplace  first  attracts  at¬ 
tention  since  it  is  large  and  occupies  a  sort 
of  Dutch  nook  in  one 
corner  of  the  room. 

Its  hearth  and  mantel 
are  of  brown  tile, 
while  the  shelf  above 
is  of  wood,  severe  and 
plain  in  treatment. 

Small  built-in  seats  at 
either  end  of  the  fire¬ 
place  add  much  to  its 
welcoming  sentiment. 

The  room  is  finished 
in  slash-grain  Oregon 
pine  made  to  look  like 
fumed  oak.  The  floor 
is  also  of  oak.  To 
hold  the  room  in  har¬ 
mony,  the  walls, 
which  are  of  plaster, 
are  tinted  a  light 
chocolate  brown,  the 
ceiling  running  off 
into  a  delicate  buff. 


Indeed,  the  coloring 
of  the  room  has  been 
commended  as  more 
than  usually  effective. 

A  large  well  built- 
in  sideboard  marks 
the  dining  room,  also 
a  commodious  win¬ 
dow-seat,  the  top  of 
which  is  on  hinges*  in 
which  instance  it  dis¬ 
closes  an  appreciable 
space  for  storing 
away  various  arti¬ 
cles.  Chocolate-col¬ 
ored  leather  is  used 
to  panel  the  room  to 
a  height  of  4  feet, 
above  which  a  rail  is 
run  for  holding  plates.  The  upper  part 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  likewise  the 
floor  and  trim,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  as  those  of  the  living  room. 
An  ingenious  lighting  of  the  room  is  con¬ 
trived  by  art  lights  concealed  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  ceiling  beams,  besides  the 
usual  drop  light  is  suspended  from  the 
center. 

The  den,  while  small,  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  members  of  the  family  caring  for 
informality  and  absolute  comfort.  It  is 
here  that  letters  are  written,  there  being  a 
built-in  desk  in  one  corner,  and  books 
read,  two  bookcases  showing  against  the 


THE  DEN  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW. 
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walls.  The  most 
unique  feature  of  the 
den,  however,  is 
the  so-called  disap¬ 
pearing  bed.  -  This 
bit  of  furniture  is 
concealed  in  the  wall 
between  the  den 
and  the  enclosed  end 
of  the  front  porch, 
and  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  rolled 
either  into  the  den 
or  out  on  the  porch. 

When  not  in  use  for 
sleeping  it  looks  sim¬ 
ply  like  an  innocent 
couch,  both  from  the 
porch  side  and  that  „M 
of  the  den.  The  finish  of  the  den  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  living  and  dining 
rooms.  French  doors  form  for  it  the  means 
of  passing  out  onto  the  porch. 


ONE  END  OF  DINING  ROOM  WITH 
SEAT  AND  SIDEBOARD. 


BUILT-IN  WINDOW- 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  MR.  CLARK  S 
BUNGALOW. 
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Another  room  of 
especial  service  in  this 
bungalow  is  the  small, 
screened  breakfast 
room,  useful  as  well 
for  irregular  lunch¬ 
eons,  a  sewing  room 
or  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency  an  ideal  open- 
air  sleeping  room.  In 
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finish  and  trim  it 
corresponds  with 
the  other  men¬ 
tioned  rooms. 

The  kitchen,  be¬ 
side  the  usual  cup¬ 
boards  and  closets, 
is  supplied  with  a 
draught  cooler  and 
a  hood  for  the 
range.  It  has  the 
same  white  enamel 
finish  as  the  bath 
and  bedrooms. 

Although  this 
six  -  room  bunga¬ 
low  is  located  in 
a  mild  climate, 
where  it  cannot 
help  but  gain  much 
benefit  from  its 
porches,  its  numer¬ 
ous  windows  and 
French  doors,  ad¬ 
mitting  floods  of 
sunshine  and 
warm,  sweet  air,  it 
is  equipped  with  a 
basement  furnace, 
and  is  in  every 
way  so  up-to-date 
in  its  arrangements 
that  its  plan  should 
be  feasible  in  a 
much  colder  locality.  It  was  designed 
and  built  by  Harold  H.  Bowles,  an  archi- 
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tect  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  who  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  it  could  be 
duplicated  in  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States  for  from  $3,000  to  $3,400,  its  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  in  California.  The  house 
is  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark. 

THE  THATCH-SHINGLE  ROOF 

HERE  is  nothing  quite  so  pictur¬ 
esque  for  the  rural  type  of  dwell¬ 
ing  as  the  old-style  thatched  roof. 
Poets  have  sung  of  it,  and  to  home¬ 
sick  hearts  it  seems  to  embody  all  that  the 
word  home  implies.  The  long  sweeping 
lines  and  the  soft,  thick  masses  entailed  bv 
the  construction  of  this  form  of  roof  all 
seem  to  create  the  feeling  that  makes  a 
house  really  homelike. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  charm  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  this  form  of  roofing  and  the 
lovable  feeling  it  conveys,  most  modern 
architects  have  found  it  impracticable  for 
houses  that  must  be  safeguarded  from  in¬ 
sect  enemies  as  well  as  from  the  elements. 
Nowadays  sanitation  is  one  of  the  first  im¬ 
portant  questions  to  be  considered  in  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  picturesque  thatched  roof  has, 
alas,  fallen  short  of  present-day  demands 
in  this  respect.  Insects  and  vermin  are  ant 
to  infest  the  straw  or  reed,  and  it  is  difficult 
always  to  keep  such  a  roof  water-tight. 

From  the  inspiration  of  the  thatched  roof 
has  been  perfected,  however,  a  modern 
form  of  roofing  that  is  quite  as  picturesque 
in  its  lines  and  yet  wholly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  sanitation. 

The  material  used  is  shingle,  laid  so  as  to 
resemble  the  soft,  thick  thatch  of  straw, 
and  all  the  charm  of  the  long  sweeping  roof 
lines  and  the  soft  rounded  edges  over  the 
eaves  and  dormers  has  been  captured  in  this 
new  medium. 

We  are  showing  in  this  number  two 
views  of  a  house  planned  by  Messrs.  Albro 
&  Lindeburg,  on  pages  24  and  25,  in  which 
they  use  the  thatch-shingle  roof.  It  is 
absolutely  as  sanitary  as  any  other  method 
of  laying  shingle  and  quite  water-tight  and 
durable. 

This  seems  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
achieving  picturesque  roof  lines  for  modern 
American  homes.  In  the  search  for  dura¬ 
bility  and  sanitation  we  have  apparently 
run  the  gamut  of  all  that  is  ugly,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  some  old-fashioned  pictur¬ 
esqueness  were  woven  in  with  the  good 
qualities  of  modern  board-of-health  re¬ 
quirements. 
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CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION : 
ITS  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
STRENGTH  AND  BEAUTY 

ONCRETE,  like  most  building  ma¬ 
terials,  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  architectural  history  of 
the  nations.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
present  forms  of  concrete  construction  are 
the  product  of  modern  discovery  and  ex¬ 
periment,  but  concrete  itself  has  been  used 
for  many  centuries.  Its  composition  has 
varied  according  to  the  materials  available 
in  different  localities — broken  stone,  frag¬ 
ments  of  brick,  pottery,  gravel  and  sand — 
the  ingredients  held  together  by  being 
mixed  with  lime,  cement,  asphaltum  or 
other  binding  substances. 

Concrete  was  used  by  the  Romans  more 
extensively  than  any  other  material.  Re¬ 
mains  of  their  massive  construction  still 
exist  in  the  form  of  foundations  of  large 
temples,  palaces  and  baths,  domes,  arches 
and  vaultings.  Concrete  also  formed  the 
core  or  interior  portion  of  nearly  all  the 
brick-faced  walls  of  ancient  Rome. 

Europe  has  many  other  examples  that 
testify  to  the  strength  and  durability  of 
this  material.  “In  the  forest  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,”  writes  F.  E.  Kidder,  “there  are 
three  miles  of  continuous  arches,  some  of 
them  fifty  feet  high,  part  of  an  aqueduct 
constructed  of  concrete  and  formed  in  a 
single  structure  without  joint  or  seam.  A 
Gothic  church  at  Vezinet,  near  Paris,  that 
has  a  spire  130  feet  high,  is  a  monolith  of 
concrete.  The  lighthouse  at  Port  Said  is 
another,  180  feet  in  height. 

“The  breakwaters  at  Port  Said,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Dover  and  other  important  ports, 
are  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  concrete. 
The  water  pipes  and  aqueduct  at  Nice  and 
the  Paris  sewers  are  also  notable  modern 
constructions  of  the  same  material. 

“In  England  and  France  thousands  of 
dwellings  have  been  built  of  concrete,  in 
place  of  brick  and  stone.  Many  of  these 
are  now  standing,  after  more  than  half  a 
century,  without  the  least  sign  of  decay.” 

As  to  this  country,  Mr.  Kidder  says : 
“The  architects,  engineers  and  capitalists 
of  the  United  States  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  timid  of  those  of  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions  to  avail  themselves  of  the  value  of 
concrete  as  a  building  material,  and  it  is 
only  since  the  year  1885  that  it  has  been 
used  to  any  extent  in  the  construction  of 
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buildings,  except  for  the  foorings  of  found¬ 
ation  walls.” 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  its 
popularity  has  increased  greatly.  A  ride 
through  any  of  our  modern  streets,  in  city, 
town  or  suburbs,  or  a  glance  through  the 
pages  of  the  current  architectural  maga¬ 
zines  will  show  how  widely  and  how  suc¬ 
cessfully  concrete  is  being  used  in  America 
today. 

We  find  it  used  in  our  factories,  store 
and  office  buildings,  in  railroad  stations, 
libraries  and  other  public  places,  in  private 
houses,  stables  and  garages — not  to  men¬ 
tion  bridges  and  other  forms  of  landscape 
and  engineering  architecture  where  this 
adaptable  material  fulfils  both  the  mechan¬ 


SANITARY  COW  STABLE  WITH  HOLLOW  CONCRETE 
WALLS  OWNED  BY  MRS.  T.  K.  GIBBS,  MIDDLETOWN, 
R.  L 

ical  and  artistic  requirements.  And  really, 
when  one  stops  to  consider  the  practi¬ 
cal  and  aesthetic  possibilities  of  concrete, 
one  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  its  grow¬ 
ing  popularity.  For  good  concrete  con¬ 
struction  is  proof  against  fire  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  possesses  strength,  durability  and 
beauty. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  examples  in 
this  country  are  to  be  found  among  the 
low-roofed,  porch-encircled  bungalow 
homes  of  Southern  California — a  type  of 
building  that  seems  particularly  suitable  for 
concrete,  as  shown  by  the  illustrations  in 


A  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSE  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  :  THREE  CONCRETE  WALLS  AND  TWO  AIR  SPACES. 
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— the  metal  lath  is 
nailed  onto  the  stud¬ 
ding  and  is  plastered 
inside  and  out  until 
the  plaster  is  from  2 
to  2^2  inches  thick. 
The  studs  are  thus 
partly  embedded  in 
the  plaster,  making  a 
very  rigid  and  dura¬ 
ble  structure.  Lath 
and  plaster  can  then 
be  applied  to  the 
studding  inside  the 
building  in  the  usual 
way.  This  method 
has  proved  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  as  there 
seems  to  be  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  stucco 
cracking,  and  the  air 
space  helps  to  keep 
the  house  warm  and  also  to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  inner  wall 
during  variations  of  temperature  inside  and 
outside  the  building. 

Hollow-tile  construction  likewise  pro¬ 

vides  air  spaces  between  the  inner  and  out¬ 
er  surfaces  of  the  wall,  and  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  being  fireproof  and 

needing  no  furring,  as  the  plaster  can  be 

applied  directly  on  the  tiles. 

Hollow  concrete  blocks  have  been  made 
in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  mostly  to  imi- 


BUILDING  A  HOLLOW  CONCRETE  WALL  :  THE  SPACES  LEFT  IN  THE  INNER  WALL 
ARE  FOR  THE  INSERTION  OF  FLOOR  JOISTS. 

The  Craftsman  for  the  past  few  years. 

In  fact,  for  any  of  the  simplified  forms 
which  modern  architecture  is  assuming, 
this  material  seems  especially  in  keeping. 

The  development  of  modern  concrete 
construction  has  been  by  no  means  as  easy 
as  it  may  seem.  Experts  have  worked  and 
experimented  for  many  years  trying  to 
evolve  a  method  which  would  combine  all 
the  practical  qualities  desired  and  at  the 
same  time  be  comparatively  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive.  Generallv  considered,  however, 
these  are  some  of 
the  main  forms 
of  cement  con¬ 
struction  in  use 
today — stucco  on 
metal  lath,  hol¬ 
low  tile,  hollow 
concrete  blocks 
and  monolithic 
concrete. 

Stucco  on  metal 
lath  is  used  for 
compara  tively 
small  buildings  — 
chiefly  dwelling 
houses.  It  would 
not  be  so  suitable 
for  large  houses, 
stores  or  offices. 

With  this  method 
— which  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  another  residence  of  ladd  hurd,  joliet,  ill.,  being  built  by  a  hollow  wall  con- 
article  on  page  92  crete  process. 
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CORNER  OF  HOLLOW  WALL  CONCRETE  BUILDING  IN 
PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  SHOWING  WINDOW 
FRAMES  SET  ON  THE  THIRD  COURSE  OF  CONCRETE. 

tate  stone ;  but  they  can  be  put  up  and  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  outside  so  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  continuous  surface,  if  preferred. 

Monolithic  concrete  construction  has  also 
assumed  many  forms,  the  universal  aim  be¬ 
ing — with  this  as  with  other  building  ma¬ 
terials — to  keep  down  the  cost  as  low  as 
possible,  particularly  for  the  small  type  of 
dwelling.  And  so  we  have  the  promise  of 
the  Edison  house  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  forms  of  monolithic  construction  that 
we  know  of  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Van  Guilder.  As  the  illustrations  show, 
the  Van  Guilder  system  employs  special 
machines  or  collapsible  metal  forms,  and 
in  them  the  concrete  wall  is  cast.  The  wall 
is  made  double,  with  a  continuous  vertical 
air  space  which  insulates  the  outer  and 
inner  sections  and  prevents  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  inner  wall.  This  air 
space  extends  all  around  the  house  and  the 
walls  do  not  touch  each  other  at  any  point, 
making  literally  one  house  within  another. 

The  hollow  space  is  always  2V2  inches 
wide,  but  the  thickness  of  the  walls  them¬ 
selves  may  be  varied  from  3  to  6  inches. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  the  double  wall  and 
single  air  space  is  sufficient,  but  for  a  cold 
storage  house  three  concrete  walls  and  two 
air  spaces  are  used,  as. shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  97. 

By  adjusting  the  bolts,  the  machine  is  set 
for  constructing  walls  of  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness.  The  spaces  are  filled  with  concrete, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs,  and 


the  mixture  is  “dry  tamped.”  The  levers 
are  then  raised  to  release  the  sides  of  the 
machine  from  the  concrete  and  the  machine 
is  moved  on.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until 
the  concrete  is  dry. 

Different  machines  or  combinations  of 
forms  are  provided  for  various  parts  of  the 
construction,  such  as  straight  and  curved 
walls,  corners,  door  and  window  openings, 
bay  construction,  chimneys,  etc. 

The  first  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
the  corner  of  a  building  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  with  the  window  frames  set  on 
the  third  course  of  concrete.  The  second 
illustration  on  this  page  shows  a  similar 
view,  with  the  corner  pieces  of  the  machine 
in  place  ready  for  the  walls  to  be  built  be¬ 
tween  the  frames. 

The  door  and  window  frames  are  thor¬ 
oughly  braced  so  that  the  tamping  of  the 
concrete  will  not  spring  or  displace  them, 
and  nails  are  driven  in  the  sides  of  the 
frames  in  such  manner  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  embedded  in  the  concrete  and  hold 
the  frames  in  the  wall. 

Openings  for  floor  joists  are  formed  by 
placing  slightly  wedge-shaped  blocks  in  the 
machines  the  required  distance  apart  and 
filling  around  them  with  concrete,  as  illus¬ 
trated.  The  blocks  are  carefully  removed 
before  the  concrete  has  set. 

In  order  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
the  concrete,  which  takes  place  in  warm 
weather,  perpendicular  expansion  joints 
are  provided  about  every  fifty  feet  in  the 
walls  of  long  buildings.  These  perpendicu- 


IN  THIS  VIEW  THE  CORNER  PIECES  OF  THE  MACHINE 
ARE  IN  PLACE  READY  FOR  THE  WALLS  TO  BE  BUILT 
BETWEEN  THE  WINDOW  FRAMES. 
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be  applied  directly  on  the  outside  walls  and 
plaster  on  the  inside  walls,  no  furring  be¬ 
ing  necessary. 

Several  examples  are  shown  here  of 
buildings  constructed  by  this  system,  and 
illustrations  will  also  be  found  on  page  76 
of  a  Craftsman  house  built  by  the  Van 
Guilder  process. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  this  in¬ 
vention  because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  final 
solution  to  the  concrete  problem  will  be 
along  this  line — namely,  monolithic,  liollow- 
wall  construction.  It  seems  from  every 
standpoint  to  be  the  most  natural,  practical, 
economical  and  beautiful  way  to  use  this 
material,  especially  if  the  walls  can  be  cast 
or  molded  in  removable  forms,  not  too 
complicated  in  design  and  operation,  which 
can  be  used  for  one  house  after  another. 

Our  interest  in  concrete,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  its  use  as  an  imitation  of 
other  materials.  We  can  see  no  reason  or 
excuse  for  trying  to  make  its  surface  re¬ 
semble  either  brick  or  stone.  If  people  want 
the  effect  and  color  and  type  of  structure 
that  brick  or  stone  will  give,  let  them  build 
their  houses  of  these  materials;  and  if  that 
is  not  feasible  for  some  reason  and  they 
must  use  concrete  instead,  then  let  them 
use  it  frankly.  Let  them  take  advantage  of 
its  natural  beauty,  and  instead  of  trying  to 
disguise  its  identity,  make  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  material  a  source  of  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  and  charm.  For  after  all, 
the  more  sincerity  there  is  in  a  building,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  more  satisfying  it  is 
bound  to  be  in  the  long  run. 


RESIDENCE  OF  E.  A.  WHITE,  WINCHESTER,  MASS.  1  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  HOLLOW-WALL  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 
IOO 


HOLLOW  CONCRETE  WALL  IN  THE  FIRST  STORY  OF  AN 
APARTMENT  HOUSE,  SHOWING  THE  CONTINUOUS  AIR 
SPACE. 

lar  joints  are  reinforced  by  horizontal  wires 
embedded  in  each  course  of  the  concrete. 
Horizontal  reinforcing  wires  are  also  em¬ 
bedded  in  each  course  all  around  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  wire  ties  are  placed  across  the  air 
space  in  the  wall  every  two  or  three  feet  to 
tie  the  walls  together. 

When  the  building  is  finished,  stucco  may 
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MY  ARCHITECTURAL  CRITICS, 
THE  BIRDS 

HEN  I  first  felt  myself  on  some¬ 
what  friendly  terms  with  the 
feathered  folk  of  the  air  I  slowly, 
while  endeavoring  to  do  them 
every  justice,  became  aware  of  their  adept¬ 
ness  as  critics,  even  that  they  were  especially 
critical  of  me  and  my  exaggerated  notions 
concerning  their  comfort.  Of  course,  no  one 
knew  better  than  I  that  under  the  intent  of 
Mother  Nature  they  were  destined  to  be 
their  own  home-builders ;  but  I  had  the  ego¬ 
tism  common  to  my  species  and  determined 
even  to  the  point  of  offering  a  bribe  to 
keep  these  pretty,  singing  creatures  near 
my  own  dwelling.  I  set  out  therefore  to 
cajole,  to  flatter  and  to  appeal  to  their  phys¬ 
ical  comfort. 

I  made  no  claim  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
providing  special  little  houses  for  birds  in 
which  they  might  live  safely  protected  from 
the  elements.  Most  brilliant  ideas  I  find 
have  been  exploited  long  before  my  day. 
Birds  as  well  have  given  in  the  past  a  sort 
of  tempered  approval  of  man’s  architectural 
efforts  in  their  interest.  They  have  shown 
somewhat  the  saneness  that  man  himself 
has  exercised  in,  exchanging  his  primeval 
cave  for  a  house  fitted  up  with  telephones 
and  fireplaces.  Also  birds  seem  to  agree 
entirely  with  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution.  They  make  no  fuss  about  it;  just 
take  it  for  granted.  Occasionally  it  has  oc- 
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curred  to  me  that  they  regard  me  as  a  good- 
sized  tool  useful  to  build  the  houses  that 
they  look  upon  later  with  their  round,  crit¬ 
ical  eyes. 

This  spirit  of  criticism  that  birds  have  in 
their  natures,  aimed  especially  at  modem 
architecture,  became  a  reality  to  me  after  I 


HANGING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  WRENS. 

had  bought  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  fine 
bird-house  and  set  it  up  on  a  pole  likely  to 
attract  their  attention.  I  hoped  that  it  would 
be  inhabited  by  robins ;  for  then  I  was 
young  in  birdlore,  having  a  passion  for 
these  red-breasted  beauties.  Their  full- 
throated  dawn  song  and  imperative  chirp 
filled  me  with  admiration.  After  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  house,  when  the  grackels  re¬ 
turned  to  the  swamps  and  robins  were  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  lawn,  I  waited  to  see  them 
enter  its  door,  move  in  as  it  were,  without 
the  advance  guard  of  baggage  and  van 
loads.  I  detest  moving  myself,  but  envied 
them  their  opportunity. 

Birds  seem,  however,  to  feel  a  sort  of 
moral  responsibility  about  teaching  things 
to  people.  The  robins,  as  far  as  I  know, 
never  looked  at  this  house.  Why  should 
they?  It  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  They 
belonged  in  the  old-fashioned  rank  of  birds, 
never  having  followed  the  new  ideas  about 
living  in  man-built  houses.  They  cling  as 
steadfastly  as  blue-stockinged  Presbyteri- 
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HOME  FOR  WHITE-BELLIED  SWALLOWS. 

ans  to  the  early  dogmas  of  their  faith  and 
invariably  build  their  own  nests  in  crotches 
of  trees,  in  tall  shrubs,  or  similar  places. 
Often  they  construct  them  so  badly  that 
they  will  not  endure  more  than  one  season. 
Indeed,  after  my  eyes  were  opened  and  I 
observed  what  really  stupid  nest-makers 
they  were,  I  rejoiced  that  they  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  new  order  of  things  and  occu¬ 
pied  my  pretty  bird-house.  They  would 
have  been  untidy  tenants. 

A  local  carpenter  had  built  this  house. 
He  had  a  way  with  him,  and  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  think  that  birds  would  approve 
his  work.  I  was  still  young  in  their  lore. 
Not  only  have  they  a  moral  feeling  about 
things  in  general,  but  they  seem  to  be  given 
to  high  intellectuality. 

In  March  bluebirds  moved  into  this 
house,  filling  me  with  joy  that  my  invest¬ 
ment  was  not  to  be  altogether  futile.  Then 
they  moved  out  as  soon  as  the  female  was 
ready  to  set  on  the  pretty  eggs  she  had  laid. 
They  moved  out  bag  and  baggage,  crying 
as  they  went',  ‘‘Dear !  Dear !  Think  of  it, 
think  of  it !”  What  became  of  the  eggs  I 
never  knew.  They  were  not  in  the  house 
after  the  birds  had  left  and  the  nest  looked 
as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  dig  it  to 
pieces.  I  have  since  heard  that  under  high¬ 
ly  provocative  circumstances  some  birds  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  indignant  to  eat  their  own 
eggs.  The  humiliating  thing  at  the  moment 
was  that  this  pair  of  birds  made  straight 
for  a  neighbor’s  house,  entered  and  lived 
there  throughout  the  nesting  season,  raising 
and  comforting  their  little  ones. 

Obviously  something  was  wrong  with 
the  architecture  of  my  fine-looking  bird- 
house.  I  disliked  to  appeal  to  triumphant 
neighbors  for  advice  and  remained  deep  in 
dejection. 

“Of  course  they  would  not  stay  with 
you,”  said  a  wise  young  visitor  from  an¬ 
other  town  to  whom  at  length  I  confided 


my  sorrow.  “That  house  is  constructed  so 
that  a  draft  blows  right  across  the  bird  on 
the  nest.”  The  secret  was  out :  the  blue¬ 
birds  had  denounced  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  my  bird-house  architecture.  Their  re¬ 
proof  I  accepted,  having  suffered  myself 
with  neuralgia  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  rest  of  that  season  the  wrens  occu¬ 
pied  the  house,  since  they  moved  in  before 
I  was  able  to  have  it  taken  down.  Even  so, 
I  should  not  have  allowed  them  to  stay  in  a 
place  so  fraught  with  danger  had  I  not  seen 
the  businesslike  way  in  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  close  up  with  sticks  and  straws 
one  of  the  holes  of  entrance.  They  also 
had  observed  the  architectural  defect  of 
this  house  and  had  set  about  promptly  to 
rectify  it  before  they  began  nest-building. 
So  in  spite  of  all  that  these  little  creatures 
had  to  do  at  this  busy  time  of  their  lives  I 
had  imposed  on  them  an  extra  task.  At 
intervals  fledglings  came  out  of  the  house, 
so  that  T  knew  the  raising  of  young  was 


GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER’S  HOUSE. 

going  on  apace.  Nevertheless  I  was  not  at 
ease  in  my  mind  about  them  all  summer. 
Whenever  one  held  its  head  a  little  to  one 
side  I  felt  sure  that  it  had  a  “crick”  in  its 
neck,  that  it  was  suffering,  and  that  an  in¬ 
firmity,  the  outcome  of  draft,  had  taken 
hold  of  its  tiny  body.  Such  indeed  are 
some  of  the  melancholy  reflections  of  one 
who  employs  an  architect  unable  to  build  a 
comfortable  bird-house.  My  lesson  was 
learned.  I  awaited  the  next  season  with 
eagerness,  using  the  winter  which  inter¬ 
vened  as  a  time  to  communicate  with  one 
who  had  made  the  building  of  bird-houses 
a  hobby  as  well  as  a  business.  The  hobby- 
rider  untrammeled  by  conventions  reaches 
closest  to  the  soul  of  things. 

This  man  who  rode  his  hobby  in  build¬ 
ing  bird-houses  told  me  that  I  could  attract 
hundreds  of  the  feathered  folk  to  live  near 
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me  simply  by  giving  them  the  right  kind  of 
houses,  those  that  suited  them  architectur¬ 
ally.  He  knew  their  tastes  and  desires : 
had  profited  by  their  keen  criticisms. 

A  house  for  bluebirds  came  first.  The 
spring  had  barely  unfolded  its  leaf-buds 
when  I  had  it  set  up  on  the  same  pole  about 
12  feet  from  the  ground  that  had  held  the 
condemned  house  of  the  previous  season. 
Bluebirds  are  sociable  in  their  nature  and 
like  to  be  near  human  habitations,  per¬ 
chance  in  order  that  they  may  observe  the 
home  life.  Who  can  tell?  In  details  the 
bluebird  is  a  connoisseur. 

It  must  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
pole  that  had  pleased  the  birds  who  found 
the  house  uninhabitable,  for  on  their  return 
from  their  winter  migration  they  went  by 
direct  flight  to  the  new  house  identically 
located,  slipped  into  its  round  hole,  came 
out  again,  inspected  its  roof  and  its  gables, 
walked  around  its  balcony,  and  then,  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  architecture  met  with  their 
requirements,  took  possession  of  it  com¬ 
pletely.  They  credited  me  with  having 
learned  the  lesson  taught  by  their  indig¬ 
nant  departure  from  my  premises,  and  gave 
me,  in  their  generosity,  another  chance.  In¬ 
deed,  their  establishment  in  the  new  bird- 
house,  the  bursting  of  the  red  maples  into 
bloom,  inspired  more  of  a  satisfied  feeling 
with  the  philosophy  of  life  than  I  had  had 
for  some  time. 

One  morning  I  waked  very  early  with 
the  first  streak  of  the  faint  dawn,  not  bv  my 
own  volition  surely,  but  because  I  appre¬ 
hended  that  war  had  been  declared  some¬ 
where  near  my  house.  Still,  even  war  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  is  hardly  to  be 
taken  seriously.  I  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 

When  I  went  down  to  breakfast,  having 
forgotten  the  early  alarm,  I  again  heard 
the  shrieks  and  notes  of  battle.  I  then  was 
alert  and  traced  the  noise,  which  would 
soon  have  set  me  on  the  road  to  lunacy,  di¬ 
rectly  to  my  bird-house.  A  pair  of  small, 
unmilitant  looking  wrens  had  set  their 
minds  on  capturing  it  and  were  trying  with 
loud-voiced  might  to  drive  out  the  blue¬ 
birds.  So  determined  were  these  small 
combatants  that  I  had  to  throw  my  weight 
into  the  rescue  of  the  bluebirds,  larger  but 
not  nearly  such  good  fighters,  and  to  drive 
their  frenzied  enemies  away  from  them 
with  a  broom.  But  although  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  to  drive  off  a  pair  of  pretty 


wrens  intent  on  dwelling  near  one,  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  undertaking.  By  way  of  repara¬ 
tion  I  ordered  a  wren-house,  a  simple  little 
home,  the  doors  of  entrance  very  small  and 
round,  such  as  these  birds  like  best.  This 
house  I  hung  from  the  bough  of  a  tree. 
Wrens  are  more  poetical-minded  than  blue¬ 
birds,  caring  to  sway  with  the  breezes,  to 
rock  to  and  fro  in  furious  gales — the  top 
stories  of  modern  skyscrapers  would  please 
their  fancy.  No  sooner  was  the  house  hung 
than  the  wrens  moved  in,  even  taking  the 
twigs  in  their  mouths  with  which  to  begin 
nest-building. 

Other  wrens  soon  found  out  how  com¬ 
fortably  they  were  settled, — they  made  no 
secret  of  their  satisfaction,  calling  it  out 
from  morning  until  evening  in  their  spar¬ 
kling,  impetuous  song.  Their  friends  un¬ 
derstood  their  message  and  came  about  in 
great  numbers.  Alas,  I  had  no  houses  for 
them.  Perhaps  they  realized  that  I  should 
learn  wisdom  before  another  season.  Mean¬ 
time  they  accommodated  themselves  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  one  pair  constructing  a  nest 
behind  an  old  saucepan  that  had  irrelevant¬ 
ly  been  hung  on  the  door  of  one  of  the 
outside  buildings.  One  and  all  of  these 
wrens  made  clean  nests  and  did  no  end  of 
good  to  plant  life  by  their  amazing  con¬ 
sumption  of  injurious  insects. 

I  did  not  disappoint  these  blithe  little 
guests  willing  to  live  near  me.  The  next 
season  four  wren-houses  and  two  more  for 
bluebirds  were  added,  that  they  mieht  not 
find  me  wanting  in  hospitality. 

My  chef  d’oeuvre  of  the  last  season,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  house  for  martins,  a  wonderful 
house  taking  a  hint  from  modern  apart¬ 
ments.  It  was  three  stories  high,  with 
twenty-six  rooms  under  its  roof.  The  mar¬ 
tins  like  to  dwell  in  colonies,  and  as  their 
consuming  ability  of  merely  one  product, 
mosquitoes,  has  been  estimated  at  1,000  a 
day,  their  value  as  intimate  neighbors  can 
scarcely  be  too  greatly  appreciated. 

That,  besides  high  morality,  I  shall 
learn  much  in  household  management, 
thrift  and  the  rearing  of  young  from  mv 
bird  guests  I  no  longer  doubt,  also  I  may 
learn  some  things  to  avoid,  such,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  the  lady  wren’s  treatment  of  her 
mate.  The  tiny  creature,  although  it  is  said 
in  kindness,  is  a  veritable  shrew. 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  are  taken 
from  bird-houses  designed  and  constructed 
by  Joseph  H.  Dodson. 
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SINCE  evening  is  often  the  time  when 
each  member  of  the  family  is  most  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  the  home,  it  appears 
as  a  matter  of  reason  that  it  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  well  and  artistically 
lighted.  In  fact  light  stands  for  cheerful¬ 
ness  as  well  as  brilliancy,  for  decoration  as 
well  as  utility,  for  cosiness  as  well  as  sharp 
disclosures.  Whatever  else  may  be  the 
qualities  of  the  home  furnishings,  yet  are 
they  dependent  upon  whether  a  cursory  or 
a  careful  study  has  been  given  to  their  illu¬ 
mination. 

The  true  craftsman  planning  his  residence 
will  have  taken  the  first  great  step  when  he 
has  chosen  a  sensible  location  for  the  light¬ 
ing  outlets.  Whether  these  outlets  be  for 
a  ceiling  light,  a  table  lamp,  or  a  wall 
bracket,  they  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
place  of  the  light  source.  Consequently 
they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly, 
but  should  be  discussed  fully  with  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  electrical  expert  or  with  a  competent 
illuminating  engineer.  The  location  deter¬ 
mines  where  the  most  light  will  ordinarily 
be  and  where  the  shadows  will  fall ;  it  in¬ 
fluences  the  choice  of  the  fixture,  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  furniture,  and  other  perfectly  tan¬ 
gible  items  that  a  glance  into  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  will  generally  disclose. 

On  the  lower  floor  the  lighting  of  porch 
and  doorway  are  of  utmost  importance. 


ELECTRIC  DOME  LAMP  FOR  DINING  ROOM 


Outlets  by  each  side  of  the  doorway  for 
wall  lanterns  are  necessary  to  secure  orna¬ 
mentation,  while  beneath  one  such  outlet 
may  be  provided  a  connection  for  an 
illuminated  house  number.  If  the  porch 
be  of  considerable  length  it  is  well  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  two  ceiling  lights,  symmetrically 
spaced,  for  general  service.  Often  a  low 
wall  or  floor  receptacle  is  appreciated  when 
a  table  lamp  is  used  for  outdoor  reading  in 
summertime. 

In  the  reception  hall  the  lighting  outlet — 
and  one  is  suffi¬ 
cient — must  ap¬ 
pear  symmetrical 
with  regard  to  a 
front  window, 
this  being  often 
the  place  where 
a  light  burns 
when  all  others 
are  turned  out. 
In  case  there  are 
no  other  lights 
used,  such  as  a 
newel  lamp,  an 
effort  should  be 
made  to  so  place 
this  ceiling  out¬ 
let  that  ample  il¬ 
lumination  is  fur¬ 
nished  for  the 
simple  type  of  electric  stairs;  fui ther- 
bracket  lantern.  more  the  light 
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should  be  so  directed  that  the 
shadow  of  one  stair  tread  is 
not  thrown  on  the  one  below. 

On  the  beamed  ceiling  in 
the  living  room  it  is  logical  to 
have  the  outlets  appear  at  the 
two  places  which  are  sym¬ 
metrical  with  the  nook,  the 
window-seat,  the  dining-room 
doorway,  and  at  centers  of 
equal  rectangles  of  ceiling 
surface,  that  general  uniform 
lighting  may  be  secured.  Out¬ 
lets  for  brackets  on  each  side 
of  the  window- 

,  ,  ,  e  NOVEL  DESIGN 

seat  take  care  of  F0R  large  elec- 
d  e  c  orative  tric  lantern. 
lights.  Provi¬ 
sion  for  electri¬ 
cal  attachments 
in  the  center  of 
the  floor  and  low 
in  the  wainscot¬ 
ing  at  one  side 
will  always  be 
serviceable  for 
the  family  read¬ 
ing  table  and 
writing-desk  lamps.  The  nook  and  the  fire¬ 
place  should  have  two  well  placed  bracket 
outlets  that  provide  for  reading,  and  two 
places  for  portable  lamp  attachments  on  a 
level  with  the  mantel-shelf.  A  piano  lamp 
may  be  connected  at  the  nearest  bracket  or 
attached  to  a  baseboard  receptacle. 

The  dining  room  should  have  the  central 

ceiling  outlet 
for  the  table 
dome,  the  two 
brackets  each 
side  of  the  buf¬ 
fet,  and  the 
wainscoting  re¬ 
ceptacle.  The 
latter,  as  a  hint 
for  economy  in 
wiring  cost,  is 
sometimes  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  par¬ 
tition  wall  op¬ 
posite  a  similar 
outlet  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room.  A 
floor  outlet  be¬ 
neath  the  cen¬ 
tral  dining  table 
will  be  conven- 

ELECTRIC  BRACKET  LANTERN.  jenJ-  for  eleC~ 


tric  table  can¬ 
dles. 

Pantries  and 
closets  are  well 
lighted  from  a 
central  ceiling 
lamp,  the  kitch¬ 
en  likewise,  due 
care  being  taken 
to  have  consid¬ 
erable  light  fall 
over  the  left 
shoulder  of  the 
person  standing 
before  the  stove. 
A  bracket  light 
over  the  left 


SQUARE  ELECTRIC  LANTERN. 

end  of  the  sink  board  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  operations  there. 
Usually  a  single  ceiling  light 
on  the  rear  porch  high  enough 
to  light  the  treads  of  the 
porch  steps  will  suffice. 

The  placing  of  the  lighting 
outlets  on  the  second 
floor  does  not  involve 
as  much  thought, 
since  the  desire  is 
usually  for  some  sim¬ 
ple  type  of  central 
ceil  i  n  g  fixture  to 
light  the  bedrooms 
uniformly,  assisted 
by  local  lamps,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  dresser 
or  mirror. 

By  all  means  the 
best  bath  room  equip¬ 
ment  must  include 
an  outlet  for  brackets 
each  side  of  a  shav¬ 
ing  mirror,  since  one 
on  the  left  is  insuffi¬ 
cient. 

Much  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  home  round  electric  lantern. 
lighting  depends  on  the  common  sense  con¬ 
trol  or  switching  devices  that  are  used. 
Wall  switches  are  a  necessity  for  all  ceiling 
lights.  The  so-called  “three-point”  or  “four- 
point”  switches  are  indispensable  in  enab¬ 
ling  the  lower  hall  lights  to  be  turned  on 
or  off  from  either  upper  or  lower  halls ; 
and  the  upper  hall  light  to  be  similarly  con- 
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trolled  from  above  or  below.  Small  button 
switches  can  be  placed  in  the  base  or  cano¬ 
pies  of  wall  brackets,  while  door  switches 
that  operate  automatically  with  the  opening 
and  closing  of  closet  doors  are  great  savers 
of  current  and  will  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over.  Another  economical  de¬ 
vice  often  found  in  well  appointed  houses 
consists  of  tell-tale  or  “pilot”  lamps — small 
colored  lights  placed  in  easy  view  in  some 
much  occupied  room,  and  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  burn  whenever  lights  in  basement 
or  attic  are  burning.  Lights  in  such  places 
often  burn  forgotten  for  days  at  a  time 
before  discovery,  and  to  such  waste  the 
pilot  lamps  call  attention.  Finally,  a  mas¬ 
ter  switch  to  control  all  the  lights  of  the 
home  at  once  and  from  a  given  place  will 
prove  the  best  burglar  scaring  device  pos¬ 
sible. 

Bare  lamp  bulbs  must  never  be  exposed 
to  view  unless  they  are  frosted.  The  most 
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flagrant  violations  of 
this  rule  occur  when 
the  glass  shade  is  too 
small,  or  too  flat,  or 
when  the  wrong  shade 
holder  is  used.  For 
all  ordinary  electric 
shades  there  are  but 
two  types  of  holders, 
designated  as  forms 
“O”  and  “HA  These 
are  readily  distinguish¬ 
able  since  the  first  one 
mentioned  is  shallow, 
and  the  latter  is  about 
one  inch  deeper.  The 
sketch  shows  these 
two  types  in  their  es¬ 
sential  features,  and 
shows  furthermore 
how  the  same  shade 
may  be  held  in  its  cor¬ 
rect  place  down  around 
the  lamp  or  too  high 
up  on  it.  Sometimes 
the  shade  holders  are 
in  the  form  of  a  casing 
or  “husk,”  completely 
enclosing  the  socket,  in 
which  event  the  husk 
must  be  originally 
made  of  the  correct 
length  for  the  exact 
shade  and  lamp  com¬ 
bination  that  is  to  be 
used.  Common  hold- 


DETAIL  SHOWING  TWO  COMMON  FORMS  OF  SHADE 
HOLDERS. 
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CRAFTSMAN  STANDARD  LAMP  WITH  WOVEN  WILLOW 
SHADE. 

ers,  such  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  are  readily 
detachable  from  the  socket,  so  form  “W 
may  be  substituted  for  form  “O,”  or  vice 
versa. 

These  facts  are  primary  and  essential. 
The  householder  can  allow  his  lighting  in¬ 
stallation  to  be  marred  more  often  by  using 
one  form  of  holder  where  the  other  type 
should  be  used  than  by  any  other  mistake. 
As  a  result  the  most  glaring  fault  is  the 
one  in  which  the  lamp  bulb  projects  below 
the  lower  rim  of  the  shade,  causing  a  large 
loss  of  lighting  efficiency  and  a  harmful, 
glaring  light  from  exposed  lamp  filaments. 
Even  bulbs  in  correct  positions  in  shades 
should  be  frosted  on  their  lower  end,  or 
“bowl  frosted,”  except  perhaps  in  certain 
very  deep  and  narrow  types  of  shades. 

A  residence  shade  should  protect  the 
eyes ;  redirect  the  light  rays  of  highly  deco¬ 
rative  accessories,  limiting  them  to  certain 
areas,  and  also  heighten  aesthetic  effects 
through  the  charm  of  warm  and  cool  colors. 
These  are  procurable  in  a  great  manv  de¬ 
signs  of  shades  that  are  of  so-called  milk- 
glass,  which  diffuses  and  reflects  the  rays 
and  which,  when  substituted  for  the  cheaper 
crystal  roughed  shades,  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Colored  shades  are  of  many  kinds.  Some 
are  good  reflectors,  or  comparatively  small 
absorbers  of  light,  and  these  of  course  will 
be  chosen  first.  Others  have  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  and  tints  when  lighted 
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than  when  “cold,”  a  fact  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  purchasing. 

The  lamp  bulbs  themselves,  if  we  grant 
electricity  to  be  the  source  of  light,  must 
be  of  the  sizes  recommended  by  the  shade 
manufacturers  or  equally  competent  au¬ 
thorities.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  saving 
of  expense  comes  from  the  use  of  the  tung¬ 
sten  or  metal  filament  lamps. 

Variations  of  one  of  the  three  general 
classes  of  lighting  fixtures,  namely,  tne  di¬ 
rect,  the  indirect,  or  the  semi-indirect,  would 
be  suitable  for  many  rooms  in  the  home. 
Briefly,  these  types  are  interdistinguishable 
in  that  the  direct  lighting  system  employs 
one-arm  or  several-arm  fixtures  with  down¬ 
ward  pointing  open  bottom  shades ;  the  in¬ 
direct  uses  inverted  opaque  reflectors  that 
throw  all  of  their  rays  upward  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  surface,  from  whence  the  light  is  broad¬ 
ly  diffused ;  and  the  semi-indirect  system 
uses  inverted  shades  or  bowls  of  translucent 
glass  or  cloth,  giving  some  directly  down¬ 
ward  diffused  light  and  some  light  that  is 
broadly  spread  about,  after  having  been 
thrown  to  the  ceiling.  The  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  semi-indirect  glass  bowl 
and  three-chain  support  is  a  typical  one  of 
this  last  and  deservedly  popular  type.  Such 
a  semi-indirect  fixture  would  be  excellent 
in  a  hallway  of  ordinary  dimensions,  if  we, 
in  placing  it,  take  due  care  that  it  will  not 
shine  directly  into  the  eyes  of  a  person  de¬ 
scending  the  stairs.  Similar  types  of  bowls 
are  well  chosen  for  the  library  of  many 
homes,  as  one  of  the  illustrations  here  dis¬ 
closes,  for  such  fixtures  prevent  glare  and 
form  soft  and  cheerful  units.  Portable 
lamps  in  conjunction  with  such  ceiling  fix¬ 
tures  fit  in  admirably  and  are  in  themselves 
worthy  of  much  attention. 

WATERPROOFING  BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

ITH  the  growing  demand  for 
structures  and  ornamentation  of 
cement  and  concrete  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  their  preservation  should  be  sought 
and  a  means  employed  of  defending  them 
against  the  action  of  the  weather.  To  this 
end  several  waterproofing  compounds  have 
been  placed  on  the  market  and  have  been 
found  absolutely  permanent  and  of  value  to 
close  up  and  tighten  the  pores  of  concrete, 
stone,  brick  and  other  materials.  Such 
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preservatives  are  as  advantageous,  in  fact, 
to  use  in  connection  with  porous  composi¬ 
tions. 

The  primary  importance  of  a  good  wa- 
terproofer  is  that  it  prevents  dampness 
above  grade.  If  the  foundations  of  a  house 
are  well  waterproofed  the  building  at  once 
becomes  sanitary ;  vegetables  and  the  like 
may  be  stored  in  its  basement  without  like¬ 
lihood  that  they  will  mold.  The  healthful 
atmosphere  of  the  home  is  in  this  wise 
greatly  enhanced.  For  laundry  and  bath¬ 
room  floors  and  the  walls  of  the  latter, 
places  where  cement  work  is  not  strongly 
in  evidence,  a  good  waterproofer  should  be 
used  to  eliminate  dampness,  to  prevent  dis¬ 
coloration,  even  to  preserve  the  wallpaper 
from  spoiling  through  excessive  moisture. 
Its  employment  saves  metal  lath  from  cor¬ 
rosion  and  rusting. 

Cisterns  that  have  been  waterproofed  are 
not  given  to  leakage,  and  contamination 
from  surface  water  and  sewerage  is  there¬ 
fore  prevented. 

The  use  of  a  waterproofer  does  away 
with  the  hairlike  cracks  that  occur  often  on 
the  surfaces  of  cement,  a  difficulty  that  has 
been  considerable  when  this  substance  has 
been  made  into  garden  furniture  and  vari¬ 
ous  ornamental  objects  which  were  of  ne¬ 
cessity  more  or  less  exposed  to  severe  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  Porches,  porch  columns 
and  gateposts  of  concrete  are  equally  bene¬ 
fited  and  their  life  lengthened  by  the  use  of 
a  reliable  waterproofer. 

Waterproofing  may  be  effected  either  bv 
a  waterproofing  compound  mixed  with  the 
cement  in  the  usual  process  of  preparing 
concrete,  or  by  applying  a  coating  to  the 
surface  of  the  wall  or  other  structure  to  be 
waterproofed.  The  former  method  is  usu¬ 
ally  preferable  when  the  building  is  in 
course  of  construction ;  when  waterproofing 
old  buildings,  of  course,  the  second  method 
alone  is  possible.  The  coating  can  be  tint¬ 
ed  so  as  to  obtain  any  desired  color  treat¬ 
ment. 

It  should  be  a  settled  practice  in  all  ce¬ 
ment  and  concrete  construction  to  use  a 
waterproofing  compound,  without  any  close 
questioning  as  to  the  chances  of  dampness. 
This  is  particularly  true,  of  course,  of  cel¬ 
lars.  Damp  cellars  in  houses  already  built 
can  be  made  sanitary  and  dry  by  applying 
to  the  inside  walls  a  thin  coating  of  cement 
mortar  into  which  a  waterproofing  com¬ 
pound  has  been  mixed. 
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THE  NEW  BUILT-IN  SANI¬ 
TARY  BATHROOM 

O  build  and  equip  a  home  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  comes  to  most  pf  us 
but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  whether 
the  experience  proves  a  lasting  joy 
or  a  perpetual  sorrow  and  regret  depends 
primarily  upon  the  knowledge  of  building 
we  have  acquired  before  undertaking  the 
task.  The  degree  of  success  met  with  can 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  care  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  plans. 

Fashions  in  building  change,  just  as  they 
do  in  clothes ;  and  particularly  is  this  true 
of  plumbing.  The  bathroom  as  we  know  it 
today  is  not  much  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  old;  yet  in  that  brief  time  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  outgrown  more  fashions  than 
most  furniture  can  boast  of  having  done. 
To  the  uninitiated  all  bathrooms  may  look 
alike,  but  to  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  their  construction  the  date  at  which  a 
home  was  built  can  be  told  approximately 
by  its  bathroom  fixtures. 

In  speaking  of  fashion  in  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures  the  word  is  purposely  misused.  There 
were  never  any  fashions  in  plumbing  de¬ 
signs  in  the  sense  of  arbitrary  fashions  in 
clothes.  From  the  beginning  all  the  changes 
made  in  plumbing  fixtures  reflected  a 
healthy  and  progressive  evolution  from  the 
crude  efforts  of  the 
early  manufacturers 
toward  an  ideal. 

The  tendency  of 
the  times  is  toward 
a  built-in  bathroom, 
and  the  trend  is  a 
good  one  that  will  be 
welcomed  by  every 
housewife.  It  does 
away  with  many 
nooks  and  crannies 
which  in  the  past 
were  merely  dirt 
catchers,  serving  no 
useful  purpose.  Take 
the  bathtub  set  up  on 
legs,  for  example. 

What  an  extremely 
inconvenient  fixture 
to  clean  under,  back 
of,  and  around !  In 
the  new  type  there 
is  no  open  space  around  the  tub. 
Instead,  it  is  built  into  the  wall  with 


tile  or  enclosed  with  enameled  casings. 
This  type  of  tub  was  originally  designed  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  high- 
class  hotel  service  where  scrupulous  clean¬ 
liness,  together  with  ease  and  speed  in  clean¬ 
ing,  were  the  prime  requisites.  It  was  soon 
realized,  however,  that  whatever  was  good 
for  the  best  hotel  service  was  equally  good 
for  the  home,  and  now  the  built-in  bathtub 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  staple  of 
plumbing  fixtures. 

Naturally  this  built-in  tub  called  for  the 
designing  of  other  bathroom  fixtures  to  har¬ 
monize  with  it,  and  the  built-in  shower  bath, 
the  built-in  medicine  cabinet  and  recess 
lavatories  soon  followed.  These  fixtures 
not  only  enable  the  architect  to  utilize  re¬ 
cess  spaces  in  bathrooms,  but  leave  clear 
for  general  use  most  of  the  floor  space  of 
the  room. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  the  best  is  in 
the  end  the  cheapest,  and  the  olumbing  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  need  of  a  “pure  food”  law  as 
much  as  the  grocery  business.  The  first 
rule  to  observe  in  fitting  up  a  bathroom  is 
to  specify  only  guaranteed  goods.  Nobody 
knows  the  limitations  of  a  product  better 
than  the  manufacturer;  and  if  he  refuses 
to  stand  back  of  his  goods,  refuses  to  guar¬ 
antee  them,  they  are  poor  fixtures  at  best 
for  the  home-builder  to  invest  in. 

In  the  next  place,  get  an  honest  plumb- 


A  SANITARY  BATHROOM  FITTED  UP  WITH  BUILT-IN 
FIXTURES. 
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ing  contractor  with  a  good  reputation  in 
the  locality  to  do  the  work.  Do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  claims  of  plumbers  without 
reputation  that  the  plumbing  laws  protect 
the  owner  and  that  under  the  operation  of 
them  all  plumbers  must  do  the  work  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  This  is  not  so,  although  the 
statement  deceives  and  injures  thousands 
every  year.  Plumbing  laws  call  for  certain 
standards  of  weight  and  measure.  That  is 
all.  So  far  as  workmanship  is  concerned 
it  matters  not  to  the  inspector  whether  it 
is  a  botch  or  a  masterpiece.  It  is  not  his 
duty  to  pass  on  the  appearance  or  layout 
of  the  work  so  long  as  it  is  tight  and  conv 
plies  with  the  requirements  of  the  code ; 
while  as  to  the  fixtures,  all  he  can  do  is  to 
see  that  the  numbers  called  for  are  installed. 
He  cannot  insist  upon  the  called  for  fix¬ 
tures  being  supplied,  so  a  cheap  fixture  can 
be  substituted  for  a  good  one  and  there 
will  be  no  one  to  protest  unless  the  owner 
is  watching  the  job  himself.  The  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  getting  what  is  called  for  in 
the  specifications  is  to  inspect  the  work 
yourself  or  see  that  the  architect  does  it. 
Then  if  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  are 
getting  the  fixtures  specified,  write  to  the 
manufacturer  about  it  and  let  him  make  an 
investigation. 

In  selecting  a  water-closet  there  is  more 
to  consider  and  watch  out  for  than  in  any 
of  the  other  plumbing  fixtures ;  for  this  is 
the  most  abused  fixture  in  the  house  and 


t  must  be  designed  for  the  hard 
usage  it  receives. 

The  old  overhead  wooden 
tank  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
the  low  combination  with  por¬ 
celain  or  porcelain  enameled 
tank  has  taken  its  place.  The 
closet  bowl  itself  should  be  of 
the  siphon-acting  type,  never 
under  any  consideration  a 
washout  closet.  The  siphon- 
)  acting  closet  contains  a  full 
w  =—  bowl  of  water,  possesses  but 
little  fouling  space,  and  is  in¬ 
odorous  and  sanitary.  The 
washout  closet  contains  but 
little  water,  large  fouling 
space,  is  odoriferous  and  un¬ 
sanitary.  The  next  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  select  a  noiseless  op¬ 
erating  water-closet. 

The  seat  also  should  come 
in  for  attention  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  seat  which  will  not  warp,  split  or 
discolor  should  be  specified.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
porcelain  seats  are  now  being  made  which 
are  clean  and  white.  On  first  thought 
porcelain  seats  would  seem  cold  to  the 
touch,  also  easily  broken.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  both  of  those  conditions  are  true ;  but 
in  reality  the  seats  are  not  cold  enough 
to  be  objectionable,  and  friction  hinges, 
which  hold  the  seat  at  any  angle,  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  slamming  on  the  closet. 

The  connection  of  the  closet  to  the  soil 
pipe  is  perhaps  the  most  important  consid¬ 
eration  about  this  fixture.  If  this  joint  is 
not  tight,  and  in  very  few  closets  of  the 
past  have  they  been  tight,  sewer  gas  will 
leak  out  into  the  bathroom,  giving  a  stuffy, 
musty  odor  to  the  entire  house,  while  in 
many  cases  the  leakage  of  water  around  the 
base  will  keep 
the  base  of  the 
closet  wet  most 
of  the  time. 

Both  of  these 
conditions  are 
the  result  of 
poor  work, — the 
work  of  the 
contractor  who 
slights  what  is 
concealed  from 
view.  The  joints 
are  the  work  of 
what  are  known  the  electric  light  bath. 
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in  the  trade  as  “putty-plumbers,”  be¬ 
cause  they  make  this  joint  by  bedding 
the  closet  outlet  in  putty,  which  soon 
disintegrates  and  leaks.  The  only  con¬ 
nection  that  should  be  permitted  at  this 
point  is  a  metal-to-metal  closet  floor 
flange,  and  in  addition  the  closet  ought  to 
be  secured  to  the  floor  by  four  closet 
bolts. 

Finally,  bear  in  mind  that  when  floor 
joists  are  put  in  they  are  green  and  un¬ 
seasoned,  and  that  while  in  this  condition 
floors  are  laid  and  the  closets  set.  The  floor 
beams  then  dry  out  and  shrink  about  half 
an  inch.  When  this  shrinkage  occurs  some¬ 
thing  in  the  drainage  system  must  give 
under  the  floor  or  the  closet  will  be  held 
above  the  floor  line  a  distance  equal  to  the 
shrinkage.  See,  then,  that  there  is  specified 
a  flexible  connection  for  all  water-closets 
which  will  collapse  or  yield  when  this 
shrinkage  takes  place. 

If  you  are  about  to  build,  or  expect  to 
build  at  any  time  in  the  future,  copy  the 
following  suggestions : 

i — Take  up  the  plumbing  work  thor¬ 
oughly  and  in  detail  with  your  architect  and 
plumber  and  insist  on  their  observing  the 
following  demands  :  2 — Have  specified 
only  guaranteed  goods  of  well  known  make. 
3 — Give  the  plumbing  contract  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  plumber  whose  conduct  and  reputa¬ 
tion  are  above  suspicion.  4 — Do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  plumbing  inspector  to  look  out 
for  your  interests.  'He  won’t;  so  insist  on 
its  being  done  by  the  architect.  5 — Specify 
a  low-down  closet'  combination  with  china 
or  porcelain  enamel  tank.  6 — Get  a  noise¬ 
less  closet  combination  of  good  make.  7 — 
Be  sure  there  are  four  bolt  holes  in  the 
closet  base  for  securing  the  closet  to  the 
floor.  8 — See  to  it  that  the  closet  is  a 
siphon-acting  bowl.  9 — Be  sure  to  specify  a 
riietal-to-metal  closet  floor  flange  for  the 
closet.  10 — Insist  on  a  flexible  connection 
for  all  closets. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  fixtures,  bath¬ 
room  development  has  added  the  more  elab¬ 
orate  shower  and  needle  spray,  the  foot 
bath,  the  sitz  bath,  and  the  electric  light 
bath.  The  latter  is  simply  a  “sweat  box,” 
inducing  perspiration  by  the  heat  of  electric 
lights.  In  conjunction  with  the  shower,  it 
enables  one  to  take  an  excellent  Turkish 
bath  at  home.  Its  convenience  and  at¬ 
tractiveness,  as  well  as  its  marked  health 
benefits,  have  brought  it  rapidly  into  favor 
for  the  home  bathroom. 


GARDENING  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
RECREATION*  FOR  WOMEN: 
GROWING  VEGETABLES, 
FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT:  BY 
MARY  WHEAT  JENKINS 

FTEN  we  find  that  the  things  we 
enjoy  doing,  rest  instead  of  tiring 
us,  and  especially  is  this  true  when 
success  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
undertaking.  In  gardening,  as  in  other 
things,  success  depends  largely  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  eagerness  with  which  it  is  done ;  on 
the  study  of  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in 
its  advancement  and  in  a  sincere  striving  to 
forget  the  tyranny  of  hoe  and  rake  in  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  things  sprout,  develop 
and  ripen. 

Many  indeed  would  find  that  the  rest  to 
the  mind  would  far  exceed  the  fatigue  of 
the  body  if  they  could  be  inspired  to  care 
for  a  small  vegetable  and  flower  garden 
near  the  house,  one  not  requiring  them  to 
use  their  time  and  energy  in  going  to  and 
fro,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  large  farms. 

One  year  ago  last  spring  I  wished  to 
have  a  small  garden  of  my  own,  to  plant 
everything  where  I  thought  best  and  to 
learn  to  do  all  the  work.  I  succeeded  so 
well  and  enjoyed  the  occupation  so  much 
that  last  year  I  enlarged  my  garden,  and 
now  after  another  year’s  trial,  I  am  anxious 
to  have  still  a  larger  one,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  grow  more  vegetables  and  flowers. 
When  only  a  few  steps  from  the  kitchen 


BORDER  OF  CHINA  ASTERS  IN  BLOOM,  WITH  CARROT 
TOPS  FOR  THE  BACKGROUND. 


Ill 
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door  can  be  found  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh,  tender  vegetables  which  our  own 
hands  have  helped  to  grow,  I  think  we  en¬ 
joy  them  more  than  if  bought,  at  the  corner 
store.  I  for  one,  have  never  found  a  place 
where  flowers  grew  so  well,  or  were  so 
easily  tended  as  in  my  small  vegetable  and 


VEGETABLES  IN  LONG  STRAIGHT  ROWS  ARE  EASY  TO 
CULTIVATE  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

part  of  an  old  alfalfa  field,  the  best  soil  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  garden,  as  the  large  roots,  of 
which  the  ground  was  full,  made  plant  food 
in  decaying  and  supplied  abundant  humus. 
Then,  being  such  a  short  distance  from  the 
kitchen  door,  it  could  be  quickly  reached 
either  to  do  a  few  minutes’  work,  or  to  get 

the  needed  vege¬ 
tables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Wood  ashes 
from  the  kitchen 
stove,  moreover, 
were  carried  to 
this  plot  during 
the  winter,  while 
in  the  spring,  be¬ 
fore  plowing, 
some  hen  manure 
and  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  had  been 
supplied. 

On  winter  eve¬ 
nings  I  studied 
out"  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  plan  for  my 
garden,  chose 
what  I  wished  to 
grow,  besides  de¬ 
ciding  h  o  w  to 
make  the  garden 


flower  garden. 

The  place  selected  for  my  garden  was 
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look  best  as  a  whole.  I  determined 
to  have  a  border  of  flowers,  petunias 
and  carnations  at  the  end  next  the  house, 
and  at  the  side  toward  the  road  sweet 
peas  and  China  asters.  Along  the  upper  or 
south  end,  I  planned  to  have  tomatoes  since 
there  they  would  get  all  the  sunshine  pos¬ 
sible  and  on  the  west  side  near  the  fruit 
garden,  I  arranged  for  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
and  other  vegetables  not  requiring  much 
sunshine.  The  year  before  1  had  had  a 
small  strawberry  bed  near  the  house.  It 
should  now  be  enlarged  and  the  rest  of  the 
garden  laid  out  in  long  even  rows,  using 
sections  of  a  row  where  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  one  kind  of  vegetable  was  desired. 
By  making  long  straight  rows  instead  of 
beds,  the  garden  not  only  looks  better,  but 
is  much  easier  to  care  for,  especially  when 
using  a  garden  wheel-hoe. 

After  deciding  on  this  plan  for  my  gar¬ 
den,  I  had  next  to  make  a  selection  of  seeds. 
I  looked  over  those  I  had  saved  the  year 
before  from  my  earliest  and  most  perfect 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  to  see  which  ones 
I  lacked.  Then  I  studied  catalogues  and 
chose  certain  tested  varieties ;  I  had  no 
room  or  time  to  experiment  with  novelties. 
I  ordered  the  seeds  early  in  March  of  a  re¬ 
liable  seedsman  that  I  might  have  them  as 
soon  as  the  soil  was  ready  to  work. 

Last  spring  the  season  was  so  backward 


PREPARING  THE  SOIL  ON  A  WARM  SPRING  AFTERNOON 
FOR  EARLY  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 


that  it  was  the  first  of  May  before  the 
ground  could  be  plowed.  It  was  then  finely 
harrowed  and  afterward  gone  over  with  a 
garden  rake  to  remove  all  the  larger  stones 
and  produce  a  fine  seed  bed.  The  rows 
were  made  by  stretching  a  garden  line 
lengthwise  of  the  plot,  and  a  small  furrow 
indicated  by  drawing  a  corner  of  the  hoe 
along  the  earth  marked  by  the  line.  Here 
later  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  hardy  vege¬ 
tables — lettuce,  onions,  endive,  cress,  salsify, 
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END  OF  GARDEN,  WITH  BORDER  OF  FLOWERS  :  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 

parsnips,  carrots,  etc.,  the  carrots  being 
placed  near  the  flowers  to  give  them  a  pret¬ 
ty  background.  After  the  seeds  were  sown 
in  the  furrows,  they  were  packed  down  with 
the  feet,  the  soil  being  drawn  over  them 
with  the  back  of  the  garden  rake,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  not  to  cover  them  too  deeply. 
This  packing  of  the  soil  over  the  seeds  in 
places,  when  the  soil  is  mellow  and  dry,  is 
very  important  as  it  brings  the  soil  particles 
into  contact  with  the  seed,  preventing  them 
from  drying  out,  thus  facilitating  quick 
germination.  The  onion,  lettuce,  cress  and 
beet  seeds  were  sown  thickly  in  order  to 
thin  early  for  table  use ;  but  the  salsify, 
parsnips,  carrots,  etc.,  were  sown  sparsely. 
It  is  hard  work  to  pull  plants  up  and  throw 
them  away  when  thinning,  yet  this  work- 
must  be  done  rather  than  let  them  become 
too  crowded  in  the  rows.  A  few  radish 
seeds  were  scattered  along  in  the  rows  to 
serve  as  markers,  so  that  cultivation  could 
be  begun  before  the  weeds  got  a  start. 

The  early  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  were 
sown  in  hills  in  the  rows  where  they  were 
to  grow.  The  later  ones  were  transplanted 
in  vacant  places  after  the  early  crops  had 
been  removed.  The  early  cabbages  were 
large  and  fine,  but  the  later  ones  were 
struck  by  a  blight,  and  some  of  them  rotted 
badly  and  did  not  amount  to  much.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  Savoy  cabbages  for  fall  and  early 


winter.  They  are 
more  tender  and 
ornamental  for 
salads ;  but  for 
winter  use  I  raise 
the  Winingstadt; 
their  firm  solid 
heads  keep  better 
and  do  not  wilt  as 
easily  as  the 
Savoys. 

My  onions 
grew  well  and 
there  were  few 
scullions.  I 
thought  I  was 
going  to  have  the 
largest  specimens 
I  had  ever 
grown.  The  tops 
were  green  and 
they  were  doing 
well  until  the  last 
week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  we  had  a  very  rainy  week  and 
when  for  the  next  two  weeks  I  was  away 
from  home.  When  I  returned  the  onions 
were  mostly  scullions.  I  was  disappointed, 
but  shall  try  again  next  spring  hoping  for 
better  results. 

Two  or  three  sowings  were  made  of  let¬ 
tuce,  cress,  endive,  radishes,  beets  and 
string  beans. 

I  cultivated  my  garden  all  summer,  and  if 
any  weeds  were  discovered  in  the  rows  they 
did  not  stay  there  long.  I  made  no  ridges 
nor  hills,  but  kept  the  ground  level.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  drought  when  some  of  my 
neighbors  were  carrying  water  to  their  gar¬ 
dens,  or  using  the  hose  and  when  their 
ground  was  baking  and  plants  wilting,  I 
went  into  my  garden  with  the  hoe,  usually 
after  supper  when  it  was  cool  and  pleasant ; 
and  endeavored  to  keep  a  dust  mulch 
around  the  plants  to  conserve  moisture,  and 
to  subirrigate  them.  Happily  my  plants 
kept  on  growing. 

I  had  not  only  an  abundance  of  fresh 
vegetables  in  their  season,  but  a  large  supply 
to  put  into  the  cellar  for  winter  use,  while 
my  flowers  were  a  continual  delight.  Be¬ 
sides  having  all  I  wanted  for  table  and 
house  decoration,  I  gave  many  away  to  the 
sick  and  to  those  who  had  none.  I  was 
healthier  and  happier  for  doing  the  light 
out-of-door  work  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  In  a  garden  well  cared  for  we  see 
the  results  of  our  labor  from  day  to  day. 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  ELECTRICITY 
IN  THE  MODERN  HOME 

UCH  has  been  said  of  scientific 
management  as  applied  to  busi¬ 
ness  to  insure  maximum  results 
from  a  minimum  of  effort.  With 
the  help  of  electricity,  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  can  now  be  applied  to  the  home  and 
to  housewifely  duties  with  the  result  that 
the  tax  on  the  housewife’s  energies  is 
greatly  lessened. 

Both  the  little  and  the  big  things  that 
used  to  make  up  the  burdens  and  drudgery 
of  housekeeping  and  housecleaning  have 
one  by  one  been  taken  out  of  the  manual 
labor  class  and  can  now,  by  a  mere  twist 
of  the  wrist,  be  done  quickly  and  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  cost,  with  little  physical  effort. 
Turning  a  switch  brings  the  whole  magic 
power  of  electricity  under  the  housewife’s 
control — to  do  her  bidding  in  whatever 
way  she  wills,  aided  by  the  great  variety  of 
electrically-operated  household  helps  which 
are  now  at  her  disposal. 

Housecleaning  day  formerly  dawned  for 
the  housewife  to  the  accompaniment  of 
visions  of  a  day  of  drudgery.  The  electri¬ 
cally-operated  vacuum  cleaner  makes  that 
a  thing  of  the  past.  What  is  more,  it  is  the 
only  clean  way  to  clean.  The  broom  is  a 
relic  of  the  dark  ages.  It  never  did  clean 
thoroughly.  It  stirred  up  the  dirt,  but  it 
did  not  remove  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
electrically-operated  vacuum  cleaner,  with 
its  assortment  of  attachments  for  cleaning 
floors,  draperies,  bookcases,  beds  and  cloth¬ 


A  SANITARY  KITCHEN  MADE  COMFORTABLE  AND 
WHOLESOME  BY  ELECTRICAL  DEVICES. 

ing,  takes  up  every  particle  of  dirt  and  en¬ 
tails  no  more  physical  effort  than  that 
necessary  to  hold  the  cleaning  tool. 

But  the  vacuum  cleaner  is  more  than  that. 
It  offers  a  healthful  means  of  cleaning. 
This  is  the  age  of  sanitation.  We  all  appre¬ 
ciate  the  “home  beautiful,”  but  home-mak¬ 
ers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  think 
and  plan  for  the  “home  sanitary.” 

Electrically-operated  vacuum  cleaners 
are  of  two  general  types — portable  and  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  former  may  be  wheeled  from 
room  to  room  or  taken  from  floor  to  floor 
with  little  or  no  effort.  The  latter — more 
suitable  for  larger  homes,  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  office  buildings — con¬ 
sists  of  a  central  dirt  collecting  machine  in 
the  cellar  or  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
and  a  system  of  pipes  having  an  outlet  in 
each  room.  When  the  time  comes  for 
cleaning  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  the 
hose  to  an  outlet  in  the  baseboard  and  turn 
the  switch. 

The  home-makers  of  a  geneiation  ago, 
in  their  efforts  to  save  steps  and  conserve 
energy,  installed  speaking  tubes.  These,  at 
their  best,  were  an  uncertain  and  cumber¬ 
some  method  of  communication,  besides  be¬ 
ing  unsanitary.  Later  these  breeding  places 
for  germs  were  discarded  for  the  electric 
call  bell  and  annunciator,  but  the  final  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  stair-climbing  problem  was  in 
the  use  of  intercommunication  telephones. 
These  can  now  be  secured  from  the  simple 
equipment  connecting  the  bedroom  with  the 
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kitchen,  to  the  more  pretentious  installa¬ 
tions  for  the  larger  residence  with  all 
rooms  interconnected. 

Washing  day  presents  another  old  time 
bogey  in  the  routine  duties  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  What  woman  has  not  dreaded  that 
day,  with  its  scrubbing,  rubbing  and  wring¬ 
ing  out  done 
with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble 
and  exertion. 

Electrically- 
operated  wash¬ 
ing  machines 
which  com¬ 
bine  washing 
and  wringing 
features  do 
away  with  all 
this.  The  toil 
attendant  up¬ 
on  the  old-  ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  WASHTUB. 

fashioned  manual  methods  vanishes.  '  Sci¬ 
entifically  constructed  and  reliable  washing 
machines  will  not,  as  some  suppose,  injure 
the  fabrics. 

When  the  washing  has  been  done,  the 
next  thing  in  order  is  the  ironing  and  it  is. 
there  that  the  invisible  magic  of  electricity 
once  more  helps.  No  one  likes  to  bend  over 
a  hot  stove  where  the  irons  are  being  heat¬ 
ed,  especially  in  warm  weather,  to  carry 
the  irons  back  and  forth  when  freshly 
heated  ones  are  necessary.  Electric  irons 
stay  hot  all  the  time,  while  the  user  may 
keep  cool. 

The  sewing  machine  can  be  robbed  of  all 
its  backache  producing  tendencies  by  at¬ 
taching  a  small  electric  motor  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  best  of  these  sewing  machine 
motors  are  provided  with  an  attachment 
whereby  a  pressure  on  the  treadle  will  start 
the  machine.  A  second 
pressure  will  stop  it.  It' 


HOW  SCIENCE 
HELPS  TO  GET  THE 
BREAKFAST. 

makes  sewing  a  re¬ 
markably  easy  mat¬ 
ter,  as  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  attention 
of  the  user  can  be 


AN  ELECTRIC  TELE¬ 
PHONE  STATION  IN 
THE  HOME  SAVES 
STEPS  FOR  MIS¬ 
TRESS  OR  MAID. 

concentrated  on 
the  work  it¬ 
self. 

Electric  motors  can  also  be  put  to  vari¬ 
ous  other  uses  as  labor-saving  devices  in 
the  household.  They  are,  of  course,  made 
for  either  direct  or  alternating  current — 
your  electric  light  company  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  which  you  have  if  you  do 
not  know,  and  are  available  with  simple 
attachments  for  cleaning  silverware,  sharp¬ 
ening  knives  or  running  meat  grinding 
machines. 

The  magic  of  the  electric  current  extends 
still  further.  It  will  help  the  housewife  in 
preparing  her  meals — morning,  noon  and 
night — as  well  as  those  dainty  and  enjoy¬ 
able  little  after-theater  or  impromptu  party 
suppers.  The  electric  cooking  utensils  pos¬ 
sess  that  desirable  quality  of  heating  easily 
and  maintaining  an  even  temperature,  and 
no  matches  are  necessary.  The  morning 

toast  may  be  prepared  right  at  the  break- 

m  fast  table 

—  by  using 

an  elec¬ 
tric  toast- 
That 


COOKING 
SIMPLE  FOOD 
BY  SCIENCE. 


means  the  end  of  cold  and  soggy  toast. 
Then,  there  are  electric  toaster  stoves  and 
disk  heaters,  which  are  large  enough  to 
be  used  for  making  griddle  cakes,  for  fry¬ 
ing  eggs  or  grilling  oysters  or  chops.  In 
fact,  anything  that  can  be  made  in  a  pan 
can  be  made  at  the  table  at  very  little  cost. 

Uniformly  good  cofifee  is  a  rarity.  There 
is  no  reason  why  your  cofifee  should  not  be 
of  the  best  when  an  electric  percolator 
makes  it  right  every  time.  Start  the  per¬ 
colator  when  you  sit  down  for  breakfast  or 
when  you  start  your  last  course  at  lunch¬ 
eon  or  dinner  and  the  coffee  will  be  ready 
when  you  are. 

Chafing  dish  parties  can  be  made  more 
enjoyable  when  an  electric  chafing  dish  is 
used.  Electric  chafing  dishes  are  clean, 
safe  and  odorless  and  the  heat  is  constant. 

Every  one  of  these  electric  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  is  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
home.  They  do  not  cost  much  and  use  com- 
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A  POCKET 
FLASH-LIGHT. 


paratively  little  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  While  large  enough 
to  be  entirely  practical, 
they  are  small  enough  to 
be  unobtrusive  and  easy 
to  handle.  One  excellent 
feature  of  the  correctly  de¬ 
signed  ones  is  the  fact  that 
the  heat  does  not  spread  to 
the  legs  or  supports,  so 
that  scorched  cloths  and 
blistered  tables  are  un¬ 
known  where  they  are 
used. 

For  the  little  aches  and 
pains  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  there  is 
nothing  as  efficacious  as  an  application 
of  heat.  The  old-fashioned  leaky  hot 
water  bottle  has  had  its  day,  what  with 
the  bother  of  refilling  it  as  it  cools  off. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  that.  Electric 
warming  pads  remain  warm  as  long  as  the 
electric  current  is  kept  flowing.  They  are 
made  of  a  soft,  durable  fabric  and  are  so 
flexible  that  they  conform  to  any  part  of 
the  body.  One  will  outlast  three  hot  water 
bags.  The  best  kind  is  made  with  a  simple 
attachment  for  securing  three  different 
degrees  of  heat. 

When  the  hot-air  furnace  fails  or  the 
supply  of  steam  is  shut  off  as  a  result  of 
some  accident,  the  room 
may  be  warmed  quickly 
and  well  by  means  of 
luminous  electric  radiators. 

The  heat  is  furnished  by 
large  frosted 
lamps,  behind 
which  a  var¬ 
nished  cop¬ 
per  reflector 
sends  forth  a 
the  room. 


A  VACUUM 
CLEANER  NOT 
ONLY  SAVES 
TIME  BUT 
HEALTH. 


cheery  warming  glow  into 


The  one  finishing  touch  usually  needed 
to  make  a  room  cozy  and  restful  is  a  table 
lamp.  For  the  den,  library,  living-room  or 
dining-room  table,  where  a  soft,  mellow 
light  is  wanted,  a  portable  electric  lamp  is 
just  the  thing. 

When  a  momentary  light  is  needed,  es¬ 
pecially  at  night  or  it  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plore  dark  corners  for  some  little  thing  that 
has  mysteriously  vanished  from  sight,  tub¬ 
ular  or  pocket  electric  flash-lights  are  in¬ 
valuable. 

The  power  which  lurks  in  the  electric 
current  will  perform  another  comfort-pro- 
•ducing  bit  of  magic.  It  will  bring  sea  or 


mountain  breezes  right  into  the  home, 
through  the  medium  of  the  electric  fan. 

On  particularly  hot  days  try  setting  a 
piece  of  ice  in  a  pan  and  letting  the  fan 
blow  over  it.  The  result  will  astonish  you. 

The  home  which  has  electric  current  for 
lighting  can  make  use  of  any  of  these 
household  helps.  All  electric  household 
helps  will,  in  the  days  to  come,  probably  be 
succeeded  by  others  still  more  wonderful. 
Measured  by  what  has  been  done  for  the 
housewife  in  the  last  decade,  it  does  not 
seem  too  visionary  to  predict  that  in  years 
to  come  there  will  be  few  duties  that  the 
invisible  force  of  the  electric  current  will 
not  perform. 


MAKING  THE  CITY  HOME  LIVA¬ 
BLE  FOR  THE  SUMMER 


NOW  that  the  summer  months  are 
drawing  near,  the  thoughts  of  dwell¬ 
ers  in  town  and  city  turn  instinctively 
toward  the  wide  green  spaces  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  yearning  for  its  promise  of  out¬ 
door  happiness  and  fun.  But  unfortunately 
there  are  many  who  must  satisfy  their  long¬ 
ing  for  country  life  by  going  now  and  then 
on  an  all-day  excursion,  or  perhaps  a  week¬ 
end  with  the  climax  of  a  “real”  vacation  of 
a  fortnight. 

For  such  folk  the  problem  is  to  “make 
the  best  of  things,”  to  plan  how  to  get  as 
much  comfort  and  coolness  in  city  homes  as 
possible.  Furnishings  of  rooms  should  be 
simplified  and  all  necessary  hangings  made 
up  of  light  washable  materials ;  few  rugs  on 
the  floor  and  a  scarcity  of  ornaments  and 
pictures  heightens  the  restfulness  of  the 
summer  abiding  place.  Soft  grayish  green, 
pale  blue  and  light  buff  tones  are  satisfying 
as  cool  colors  for  backgrounds,  materials, 
curtains,  rugs,  pillows,  etc.  And  it  is  always 
wiser  to  have  these  fittings  in  cooler  colors 
and  thinner  fabrics  for  summer  use. 

For  those  who  can  indulge  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  buying  new  furnishings  and  dra¬ 
peries  for  some  of  their  rooms  this  summer, 
a  Craftsman  Catalogue  will  prove  full  of 
useful  suggestions  as  to  materials  and  de¬ 
sign.  Our  oak  furniture,  with  its  sturdy 
proportions  and  mellow  finish,  the  lighter 
willow  ware,  with  its  firm  weave  and  grace¬ 
ful  lines,  the  lighting  fixtures,  simple  and 
yet  decorative  in  design,  and  the  fabrics  of 
rich,  serviceable  quality  are  all  the  sort  of 
things  that  will  help  to  bring  comfort  and 
beauty  into  a  summer  city  home. 


YOUR  HOUSE  BEFORE  IT  IS  BUILT 


MINIATURE  CARDBOARD 
HOUSES  USED  AS  MODELS 
BY  CLIENT  AND  ARCHITECT 

THE  love  of  making  something  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  passions,  as  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  enduring.  Lit¬ 
tle  girls  make  doll  houses,  while  a 
woman  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  de¬ 
velops  this  fondness  into  an  occupation 
truly  useful  and  remunerating.  Indeed  to 
make  miniature  houses  serving  as  exact 
models  of  structures  to  be  built  has  become 
the  life  work  of  one  woman  unusually  skil¬ 
ful  with  her  hands,  Miss  Mazie  Barnes. 

These  model  houses,  while  seemingly  ob¬ 
jects  of  play,  have  a  direct  value  to  both 
architect  and  client,  since  they 
show  in  miniature  how  the 
contemplated  house  will  look 
when  finished  and  ready  for 
occupancy.  They  are  made 
in  every  case  according  to  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  arch¬ 
itect,  and  although  of  card¬ 
board  they  represent  in  color 
and  texture  the  material  se¬ 
lected  for  the  permanent 
building.  Once  the  model 

house  is  set  up  it  becomes  a 
tangible  object  and  can  be 
looked  at  from  every  side 
and  point  of  view.  It  materializes,  in 
fact,  the  ideals  of  the  home-builder. 

Should  the  owner  not  be  satisfied  with 
his  plans,  they  can  be  changed  and 

the  model  also.  The  purpose  of  the 
model  house  is  to  forestall  all  mis¬ 

understandings  between  client,  architect 
and  builder,  and  to  protect  the  owner 
from  exclaiming  in  melancholy  tone  once 
his  house  is  built:  “I  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  in  the  world  it  would  look  as 
it  does.” 

Many  architects,  however,,  cling  with 


tenacity  to  water-color  drawings  as  a  means 
of  demonstrating  to  a  client  the  expected 
look  of  his  future  house ;  but  while  invari¬ 
ably  the  picture  will  be  attractive  it  can 
hardly  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  does 
the  tiny  model,  a  thing  to  touch  and  an  ob¬ 
ject  directing  the  imagination  to  the  day 
when  the  larger  house  will  be  a  home. 

For  those  building  simple  houses  the  toy 
model  is  particularly  desirable,  since  to 
those  not  overburdened  with  wealth  mis¬ 
takes  can  mean  very  serious  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  “the  proof  of  the  pudding,”  as 
says  the  old  saw,  “is  in  the  eating,”  and 
patrons  of  these  model  houses  have  been 
universally  delighted  with  the  service  they 
have  rendered.  An  architect  launched  in 


MODEL  BY  MISS  BARNES  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 


MODEL  BY  MISS  BARNES  OF  A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE. 

building  a  house  for  himself  confessed  at 
length  that  worry  over  it  had  put  gray 
hairs  into  his  head  and  that  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  peace  of  mind  and  soul,  he  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  miniature  house,  wherein  he 
could  gage  whether  or  no  his  own  plans 
embodied  his  ideals. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  a  Home  for 
Aged  Women  in  New  Jersey  felt  that  it 
behooved  them  especially  to  make  no  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  structure  they  contemplated 
building.  Therefore  they  ordered  a  model 
to  be  made ;  literally 
put  it  on  a  table  and 
then  sat  around  it 
discussing  the  pros 
and  cons.  It  showed 
them  exactly  how  the 
projected  building 
would  look  when 
completed.  At  present 
this  Home  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  hav¬ 
ing  cost  some  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 
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WHY  A  WOMAN  SHOULD  OWN 
HER  OWN  HOME 

LTHOUGH  the  flag  has  been  some¬ 
what  waved  on  high  bearing  the 
message  that  women  are  now  stray¬ 
ing  far  from  their  homes,  casting 
them  aside  as  old  gloves,  seeking  in  their 
stead  publicity  and  following  greed  in  di¬ 
verse  channels,  there  flies  beside  this  ban¬ 
ner  one  less  conspicuous,  perhaps,  yet 
strong  in  its  proclamation  that  women  in 
truth  desire  to  own  and  to  dominate  their 
own  homes. 

The  home  instinct  is  strong  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  woman, — that  is,  she  has  the  ability  to 
make  a  home,  a  talent  quite  different  from 
that  possessed  by  women  of  the  Latin  races, 
who,  while  they  usually  stay  in  and  associ¬ 
ate  themselves  with  their  homes,  have  not 
the  knack  of  founding  them.  They  settle 
themselves  in  the  houses  provided  by  their 
fathers  or  husbands,  accepting  them  un- 
questioningly  for  what  they  represent. 

The  American  woman,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  broader,  more  personal  feeling  about 
her  home.  She  wishes  it  to  proclaim  her, 
her  taste  and  her  individuality.  This  very 
desire,  often  held  strongly  by  young  wo¬ 
men,  makes  them  seemingly  indifferent  in 
the  homes  of  their  parents  and  anxious  to 
govern  those  of  their  own.  They  do  not 
respond  to  the  mother’s  interest  in  the  way 
the  curtains  are  hung,  the  parlor  furniture 
placed,  simply  because  they  are  not  their 
curtains,  their  chairs  and  tables.  As  soon 
as  these  young  women  marry,  however,  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  own 
taste,  curtains  and  chairs  mount  high  in  im¬ 
portance,  attaining  the  pedestal  of  house¬ 
hold  gods.  It  then  becomes  a  vital  mat¬ 
ter  to  place  the  chairs  where  they  will 
give  the  living  room  the  most  hospita¬ 
ble  look;  to  hang  the  dark  curtains  in 
rooms  too  garishly  lighted.  They  are 
the  woman’s  own ;  the  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  possession  is  on  her,  she  lifts 
her  head  to  the  scent,  feeling  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  a  home.  To  this  word  her 
heart  responds,  provided,  of  course,  that  it 
is  her  particular  center.  She  wishes  her 
home  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  friends 
and  relatives,  wishes  also  a  bit  of  commen¬ 
dation  for  her  interpretation  of  its  spirit. 

In  general  women  do  not  need  a  home 
only  as  a  shelter,  a  place  to  keep  them  out 
of  boarding-houses  and  monotonous  hotels  ; 
they  need  it  as  a  background.  A  savant 


has  said:  “No  woman  ever  appears  as  well 
as  when  at  the  head  of  her  own  table.”  In 
this  seat,  at  least,  she  is  unrivaled,  the  piv¬ 
otal  figure  of  the  encircling  household. 

One  reason  that  so  many  women  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  to  work  is  simply 
because  they  have  not  their  own  homes.  In 
a  country  where  the  accumulations  of  the 
father  and  mother  are  divided  at  their  death 
equally  among  the  children,  each  one  does 
not  always  receive  enough  in  coin  of  the 
realm  to  found  his  or  her  home.  Then,  un¬ 
less  the  girls  marry,  they  must  seek  various 
fields  of  labor,  many  being  upheld  by  the 
thought  that  some  day  they  will  again  own 
their  own  home. 

Those  of  ability,  able  to  make  good  head¬ 
way  in  finance,  sometimes  give  rein  to  their 
home-making  instinct  by  renting  a  few 
rooms  and  furnishing  them  after  their  own 
tastes.  A  young  woman  who  had  worked 
hard,  putting  by  as  much  of  her  salary  as 
possible,  bought  as  her  first  investment  in 
household  things,  a  couch  cover.  This  she 
spread  over  the  divan  serving  in  her  lodg¬ 
ing-house  room  as  a  bed  by  night  and  a 
couch  by  day.  To  every  one  of  her  friends 
who  entered  the  room  she  made  it  known 
that  she  owned  that  couch  cover,  that  it 
was  hers,  that  it  was  disassociated  with  the 
regular  furnishings  of  the  room. 

At  no  great  while  later  she  moved  into  a 
small  suite  of  rooms,  building  them  up  as 
much  as  she  could  to  the  mental  picture 
she  had  cherished  of  a  home.  Then,  after 
a  lapse  of  several  years  marked  by  steadfast 
labor,  she  built  in  a  suburban  town  her  own 
home,  a  plain,  rugged  little  house,  full  of 
comfort  and  the  home  feeling  which  to  her 
mind  meant  more  than  any  palace. 

In  the  life  of  this  woman  there  had  been 
few  joys;  she  was  not  one  who  made  an 
appeal  to  people.  She  was  too  reserved :  too 
intense  in  her  view.  But  today  she  laughs 
and  says  amusingly  that  her  sympathies 
seemed  to  expand  with  the  buying  of  that 
couch  cover.  Through  it  she  felt  the  effect 
of  environment  on  her  character  and  that 
pleasure  would  creep  into  her  life  with  at¬ 
tractive  surroundings,  such  things  as  rep¬ 
resented  her  and  from  which  she  drew  in¬ 
spiration. 

So  should  all  women  feel,  and  when 
through  the  various  causes  and  effects  of 
life  they  are  deprived  of  their  original 
homes,  they  should  work  steadily  toward 
the  haven  of  one  day  securing  an  abiding 
place,  likely  to  give  them  poise,  individual- 
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ity  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
abilities. 

Much  more  is  meant  by  this  phrase, 
home-making,  than  is  generally  conceded. 
It  means  not  only  the  talent  to  abide  con¬ 
tentedly  in  a  house,  but  to  be  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  it  harmoniously  so  that  it  will  not  radi¬ 
ate  ugliness.  It  means  the  wisdom  to  run 
it  well,  to  keep  its  wheels  in  motion  without 
bluster  or  noise,  and  the  patience  to  give  it 
constant  attention.  The  home,  besides,  de¬ 
mands  personality,  and  should  have  about 
it  the  subtle  quality  that  draws  people  into 
its  center,  making  them  content  by  its  fire¬ 
side. 

The  woman  who  yearned  for  a  home  the 
day  that  she  bought  the  couch  cover  had  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  this  ability  to  make 
a  magnetic  home.  She  shortly  drew  about 
herself  a  circle  of  interesting  people  with 
whom,  under  her  own  roof,  she  could  un¬ 
fold  her  plans  and  relate  her  ideas  with  a 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  hitherto 
unknown  to  her.  Here  she  could  give  to 
others,  exercise,  in  fact,  the  passion  of  giv¬ 
ing.  The  home  supplied  her  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  had  been  denied  her  in  other 
ways. 

In  a  day  when  the  home-making  instinct 
of  woman  is  as  keenly  alive  as  ever  even  if 
differently  interpreted,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  cost  of  securing  a  home  is  not,  after  all. 
impossible  of  consideration.  Many  houses 
are  now  built  for  from  between  $3,500  and 
$5,000  that  are  pretty  to  look  at,  comfort¬ 
able  to  live  in,  free  from  stilted  lines,  hav¬ 
ing  much  individuality.  Money  also  as 
loans  can  now  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  since  it  is  abundant  in  cases 
where  security  is  sound.  By  degrees  the 
borrowed  sum  can  be  reduced  until  out  of 
the  way  altogether.  The  home  free  and 
clear  then  belongs  to  the  one  who  has  trans¬ 
formed  it  from  an  ideal  into  a  reality. 

A  young  woman  who  was  left  at  the 
death  of  her  parents  with  very  little  capital, 
somewhat  under  $5,000,  determined  to  plv 
it  to  the  utmost,  her  inclination  leaning  to¬ 
ward  house-budding.  Her  first  venture 
was  to  buy  a  small  bit  of  ground  at  a  well- 
known  spot  along  the  Connecticut  side  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  to  build  on  it  a 
trim  little  cottage,  inviting  and  cool  for 
summer  weather.  That  it  was  small,  she 
argued,  should  be  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  beautiful.  She  had  it  built  well  of 
high-grade  materials,  its  sanitation  and 
general  convenience  given  due  considera¬ 


tion.  In  furnishing  she  remembered  the 
nearness  of  the  sea,  relying  on  woods  for 
interior  decoration  rather  than  materials 
unable  to  stand  its  salt  breath.  The  beau¬ 
tifying  of  the  ground  about  the  house  was  a 
labor  of  joy.  Before  it  she  set  a  line  of 
cedar  trees,  hugging  it  snugly  like  stalwart 
friends,  while  at  one  side  she  planted  a  gar¬ 
den  with  vegetables  in  the  rows  and  be¬ 
tween  them  poppies  and  other  flowers. 
Then  she  breathed  freely.  Her  home  was 
a  reality,  a  thing  to  see  and  to  touch,  a  place 
to  shelter  her  and  give  her  a  background. 

But  the  passerby  has  eyes,  the  snugness 
of  her  house  was  observed.  Before  she  had 
lived  in  it  three  months  a  dapper  looking 
real-estate  agent  came  suddenly  upon  her 
as  she  picked  poppies  in  the  garden.  He 
had  a  customer  for  the  little  house. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  sell,”  she  said. 

“There  would  be  no  haggling  about  the 
price,”  he  answered,  his  sigh  that  of  un¬ 
usual  content.  Curiosity  awoke  in  her 
breast. 

“What  would  your  customer  give  for 
this  small  place?”  she  asked. 

Fatal  question !  After  some  ups  and 
downs,  some  backing  and  filling,  the  usual 
jargon  between  buyer  and  seller,  the  price 
was  indicated  as  nearly  half  again  that 
which  the  house  and  furnishings  had  actu¬ 
ally  cost.  This  young  woman  was  not  on  a 
sufficiently  firm  financial  foundation  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  offer.  She  argued,  even  with  re¬ 
gret  for  the  loss  of  her  home,  that  what  she 
had  done  once  she  could  do  again.  The 
bargain  was  concluded,  and  before  she  had 
given  possession  she  had  bought  another 
plot  of  ground  on  which  to  repeat  her  ex¬ 
periment. 

When  finished  this  second  house  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  first  one.  It  attracted 
the  eye  of  the  passerby,  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  splendid  advance  on  the  price  that 
it  had  cost  its  owner.  Today  this  young 
woman  has  under  construction  her  third 
house.  If  it  proves  as  successful  a  finan¬ 
cial  venture  as  the  other  two  she  declares 
she  will  then  build  one  for  permanent  occu¬ 
pation.  Her  income  will  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  supplemented  by  her  enterprise  to 
allow  her  to  live  in  the  fourth  little  home 
without  fear  of  the  wolf  knocking  at  her 
door.  It  was  the  woman  instinct,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  a  home  tasteful,  comfortable 
and  individual,  that  set  her  on  the  road  to 
her  present  state  of  happiness  and  security. 
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SOME  PICTURESQUE  QUALITIES  OF  CEMENT 


SHOWING  THE  SCULPTURAL  QUALITY  OF  CEMENT  IN  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  HOUSE. 


CEMENT:  A  BUILDING  MA¬ 
TERIAL  OF  VARIED  AND  IN¬ 
TERESTING  POSSIBILITIES 

THE  return,  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  to  an  architecture  of 
simple,  pure  outlines,  recalling  in 
ways  the  ancient,  is  due  perhaps  in 
part  to  the  present  knowledge  and  use  of 
cement,  a  material  plastic,  adaptable  and 
sympathetic  in  its  quality.  Indeed,  so  freely 
does  it  lend  itself  to  various  phases  of  ar¬ 
tistic  treatment  that  again  the  fronts  of 
houses  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in¬ 
laid  with  antique 
blue,  rose  or  gild¬ 
ed  tiles  giving  to 
them  much  the 
same  style  of 
color  and  decora¬ 
tion  that  was  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  the 
prosperous  days 
of  the  Moors,  the 
early  Spaniards 
and  the  Italians. 

Today  doorways, 
arches,  loggias 
and  stairways  go¬ 
ing  up  the  outer 
sides  of  houses  have,  in  many  instances, 
more  of  a  leaning  toward  the  Spanish  than 
any  other  type  of  architecture  ;  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  found  in  chaste  trim  and  embel¬ 
lishments  have  in  a  large  measure  been  re¬ 
duced  to  practical  realities  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  cement  work. 

With  no  other  material,  wood,  stone, 
brick  or  concrete,  can  more  mellow  and 
pleasing  results  be  gained.  It  can  be  used 


so  judiciously  for  the  supports  and  exterior 
trim  of  a  house  that  it  almost  appears  to 
cross  the  very  threshold,  bringing  the  out- 
of-doors  in  to  the  fireside.  It  also  seems  to 
stretch  out  the  interior  of  buildings  when 
used  to  form  paths,  steps,  gateposts,  garden 
furniture  and  ornamental  jars.  It  is  the 
most  adaptable  building  medium  of  the 
present, — that  is,  for  those  architects  and 
builders  who  like  to  give  rein  to  their  fancy, 
suffering  little  hindrance  from  the  materi¬ 
als  with  which  they  construct. 

Cement  takes  away  from  a  building  the 


A  CALIFORNIA  HOUSE  OF  PALE  ROSE  CEMENT  AND 
ROUGH  REDWOOD  SHAKES. 

stigma  of  hypernewness,  since  one  of  its 
greatest  advantages  is  that  it  can  be  painted 
or  tinted  in  various  tones,  making  it  look 
as  if  old  and  mellowed  by  the  atmosphere. 
Sometimes  a  deep  cream  tint  or  a  light  buff, 
again  a  delicate  pink,  is  chosen  to-  give  it 
the  effect  of  being  weather-worn  and  to 
blend  it  with  the  surrounding  verdure.  For 
this  reason  manv  houses  of  which  cement 
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is  a  feature  have  a  so-called  Old  World 
look  resembling-  those  of  composition  in 
southern  France,  Italy  and  Spain  and  also 
those  of  Sicily  and  northern  Africa.  Often 
it  is  the  atmospheric  quality  that  makes 
these  old  buildings  beautiful,  completing 
the  picture  which  they  seem  to  embellish. 
Undoubtedly  the  use  of  cement  will  in  the 
future  give  much  of  this  same  harmonious 
effect  to  American  landscapes,  taking  from 
them  the  rugged,  somewhat  harsh  appear¬ 
ance  with  which  they  are  not  infrequently 
associated. 

In  one  of  the  attractive  California  bunga¬ 
lows  herein  illustrated,  one  built  of  red¬ 
wood  shakes  stained  a  pearl  gray,  the  sup¬ 
porting  columns,  porch,  paths  and  steps  are 
of  cement ;  and  the  continuation  of  the 
porch  steps  as  a  path  across  the  terrace, 
then  down  the  bank  as  steps,  gives  to  this 
bungalow  an  apparent  depth  and  extent 


A  WESTERN  HOUSE  WITH  CEMENT  PORCH  AND  WHITE 
NOTE  CARRIED  INTO  WINDOW  CASEMENTS. 

that  it  would  hardly  have  if  otherwise  con¬ 
ceived.  Bv  forming  the  steps  of  this  ter¬ 
race  the  cement  work,  moreover,  acts  as  a 
retaining  wall,  a  purpose  for  which  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  very  generally.  To  those  un¬ 
accustomed  to  atmospheric  colors  in  houses 
it  may  seem  somewhat  trivial  that  the  ce¬ 
ment  work  of  this  bungalow  should  be  tint¬ 
ed  a  pale  rose  pink.  But  under  the  climate 
of  California  and  amid  much  growth  that 
is  tropical  in  character  few  other  tones  are 
as  attractive.  This  rose  pink  represents  one 
of  the  opalescent  tints  of  the  sunset  and 
casts  over  the  house  the  effect  of  being 
worn  by  the  elements  and  of  blending  into 
the  landscape. 

Porches,  steps  and  paths  of  cement  are 
not  difficult  to  keep  clean,  rain  doing  them 
more  good  than  harm.  Even  the  pillars  and 


A  SIMPLE  CEMENT  BUNGALOW  WITH  BEAUTY  IN  STRUCTURAL  LINE  AND  WINDOW  GROUPING. 
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supports  of  a  house  can  have,  if  desired 
after  a  long  spell  of  drought  and  dust,  a 
wash  off  with  the  hose. 

Cement,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  par  excellence  for  a  dulcet,  semi- 
tropical  climate  such  as  lower  California, 
where  it  does  not  suffer  from  the  ravages 
of  atmosphere,  merely  mellows  and  grows 
old  beautifully.  It  is  in  the  appreciation  of 
this  fact  that  such  pleasing  and  varied  re¬ 
sults  are  being  gained  by  its  use  in  the 
Western  bungalows,  to  which  houses,  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  style,  it  is  giving  the  very  classi¬ 
cal  note,  the  lack  of  which  has  in  the  past 
formed  a  basis  of  criticism. 

The  long  bungalow,  reproduced  by  a 
photograph,  built  of  cement  with  shingled 
roof  and  brick  chimney,  is  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  sim¬ 
ple,  unpretentious 
building,  yet 
strong  and  pure  in 
its  lines  and  of  a 
character  that  age 
will  improve  rath¬ 
er  than  destroy. 

Again,  it  can  be 
seen  in  this  picture 
that  the  steps  and 
paths  of  the  same 
material  as  the 
house  greatly  add 
to  its  apparent 
size,  producing  be¬ 
sides  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  dignity  of 
approach. 

Columns  of  ce¬ 
ment  give  to  another  one  of  the  California 
bungalows  much  beauty  of  exterior.  French 


THE  DIGNITY  AND  PICTURESQUE  QUALITY  OF  ROUND 
CEMENT  PERGOLA  SUPPORTS. 

windows  opening  onto  the  cement  porch 
also  add  to  the  comfort  of  this  house,  while 
about  it  there  is  a  look  of  cleanliness  and 
freshness  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

No  style  of  house  takes  better  the  soften¬ 
ing  touch  of  vines  and  potted  plants  than 
these  cement-embellished  bungalows,  serv¬ 
ing  frequently  as  backgrounds  for  ferns, 
palms,  flowering  vines  and  roses.  In  this 
they  again  recall  the  composition  houses  of 
the  Old  Country,  standing  along  sun-ridden 
ledges  and  almost  embedded  in  the  green 
things  of  the  earth. 

Parapets  of  cement,  as  seen  in  several  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  form  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  its  use.  To  a  bunga- 


CEMENT  USED  WITH  THE  SEVERITY  AND  SIMPLICITY 
OF  EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
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A  FRIENDLY  CEMENT  “APPROACH.” 


low  they  give  the  appearance  of  strength, 
yet  never  that  of  heaviness.  They  help  in 
placing  it  well,  forming  incidentally  a  wall¬ 
like  background  for  plants  and  brilliant 
bloom. 

Cement  is  essentially  a  building  material 
that  follows  well  a  given  line.  It  can  take 
one  of  several  or  many  undulations  as  well 
as  one  that  is  straight  and  uncompromising. 
To  follow  grades,  make  angles  in  walls  and 
outline  niches  it  is  invariably  plastic  and 
enduring.  Above  all  else  its  surface  seems 
to  remain  mellow,  entirely  free  from  the 
harshness  that  is  not  altogether  unassoci¬ 
ated  with  concrete. 


The  greatest 
enemy  of  cement 
is  severity  of  cli¬ 
mate  ;  but  wher¬ 
ever  in  sections  of 
the  country  it  can 
meet  this  danger 
without  too  great 


damage  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  its  use  should 
be  general  and  an 
encouragement  i  n 
working  for  truly 
beautiful  results. 

After  the  house 
or  bungalow  is 
constructed,  the 
garage  built  (and 
for  this  latter 
structure  cement 
is  desired,  since  it 
can  produce  a  building  both  burglarproof 
and  fireproof),  there  still  remains  the  gar¬ 
den  crying  out  for  benches,  tables  and  jars 
likely  to  give  it  the  look  of  occupancy. 
When  made  of  cement  such  objects  have  a 
peculiar  beauty. 

One  garden  is  recalled  wherein  a  jar  five 
feet  high  and  similar  to  those  used  as  recep¬ 
tacles  by  the  oil  venders  of  Sicily  is  snug¬ 
gled  in  among  tall  brakes  and  plants  of 
brilliant  bloom.  Indeed,  this  jar  of  classi¬ 
cal  outline  gives  to  the  whole  planting  a 
touch  of  exquisiteness.  It  was  constructed 
by  home  talent  on  a  wire  framework.  As 
the  work  progressed  each  member  of  the 
household  delighted  to  aid  in  its  completion. 


SHOWING  THE  CHARM  OF  CEMENT  PATH,  ENTRANCE  AND  PORCH. 
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PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT 
CRAFTSMAN  WOODWORK 

LMOST  every  day  we  get  com¬ 
ments  and  inquiries  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers  in  regard  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  woodwork  or  other 
feature  of  interior  or  exterior  construction. 
And  recently  we  received  a  letter  from  a 
doctor  in  Dannemora,  N.  Y.  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  ceiling  beams,  which — being 
of  general  interest — we  have  decided  to  an- 
swerhere. 

“I  have  noted  from  time  to  time,”  our 
correspondent  writes,  “in  different  articles 
in  the  magazines  and  elsewhere,  that 
beamed  ceilings  are  something  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  when  the  beams  are  not  genuine.  A  re¬ 
cent  article  in  particular  referred  to  this 
rather  contemptuously  as  ‘fake’  beams. 
May  I  ask  you  to  advise  me  if,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  such  use  of  wood  for  its  decorative 
value  is  objectionable?  In  the  administra¬ 
tion  building  of  our  hospital,  for  instance, 
iron  beams  which  show  below  the  ceiling 
have  been  encased  in  oak;  and  while  the 
fact  that  the  iron  beams  show  below  the 
ceiling  might  give  an  excuse  for  thus  en¬ 
casing  them,  is  it  not  after  all  as  much  a 
‘fake’  as  to  represent  a  beam  for  its  deco¬ 
rative  effect?” 

The  doctor  also  sends  us  a  photograph, 
which  we  are  reproducing  here,  showing  a 
living-room  wall  and  chimneypiece  in  which 
wood  has  been  used  with  very  solid  effect. 
He  feels,  he  says,  that  the  scheme  of  deco¬ 
ration  would  be  more  satisfying  with  the 
beamed  ceiling,  and 
asks  our  point  of 
view  about  it. 

From  this  photo¬ 
graph  we  judge  that 
a  beamed  ceiling 
would  be  particularly 
in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  such 
beams  should  not  be 
used,  even  though 
they  may  serve  no 
real  structural  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  to  the  writer 
who  spoke  of  “fake” 
beams  —  we  imagine 
that  either  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the 


practical  side  of  woodwork,  or  else  his  at¬ 
titude  was  simply  a  pose.  For,  as  every 
carpenter  is  aware,  the  use  of  solid  beams 
for  ceilings  is  becoming  more  and  more 
impracticable,  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  'it  is  difficult  to  season 
wood  of  more  than  three  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  a  solid  beam  would  need  to  be 
seasoned  for  at  least  three  to  five  years. 
Even  if  this  were  feasible,  it  would  be  too 
expensive,  for  the  price  of  lumber  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  people  can  no  longer  afford  to 
use  fine  hardwood  for  such  purposes. 
Therefore,  where  carrying  beams  are  need¬ 
ed,  some  inexpensive  kind  of  wood  is  used 
and  encased  in  boards  of  a  better  quality  to 
match  the  rest  of  the  trim.  And  where  the 
beams  have  nothing  to  support  and  are  used 
only  for  decorative  purposes,  they  are  built 
up  as  shown  in  the  detail  drawings  of  Fig¬ 
ures  i  and  2. 

Where  the  floor  overhead  is  carried  by 
iron  beams,  as  in  the  case  quoted  above,  it 
is  as  natural  to  encase  the  iron  in  wood  as 
in  plaster,  plaster  being  preferable  in  some 
rooms  and  wood  in  others,  according  to  the 
decorative  scheme  of  the  interior. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how 
purely  artificial  beams  and  similar  forms  of 
woodwork  should  be  used — whether  they 
should  appear  to  be  a  consistent  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  house,  or  whether,  as  our 
correspondent  asks,  “it  would  be  permissi¬ 
ble  to  use  the  wood  for  its  decorative  effect 
with  no  attempt  to  deceive  anyone  as  to 
the  structural  details.” 

Personally,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a 


A  BEAMED  CEILING  WOULD  BE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THIS  CONSTRUCTION. 
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FIGURE  1  :  AN  ELEVATION  OF  THE  INSIDE  WALL  OF  A  CRAFTSMAN  ROOM,  SHOWING  A  PRACTICAL,  ECONOMICAL 
AND  DECORATIVE  FORM  OF  CONSTRUCTION  :  THE  WALL  IS  PLASTERED  AND  A  PANEL  EFFECT  IS  GIVEN  BY  THE 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  DOOR,  WINDOWS  AND  WOODWORK. 


question  of  “deception,”  but  rather  one  of 
art.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  legitimate  to 
use  built-up  beams  and  posts  and  other 
forms  of  woodwork  simply  for  their  deco¬ 
rative  value,  and  it  seems  only  natural  to 
place  them  as  they  would  be  placed  if  they 
were  necessary  parts  of  the  construction. 
This  is  done  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  anyone  into  thinking  they  are  perform¬ 
ing  some  definite  structural  service,  but 
merely  to  satisfy  the  eye.  For  almost 
everyone  possesses,  in  some  degree,  an  in¬ 
stinctive  knowledge  of  structural  fitness,  of 
mechanical  balance  and  proportion,  of  the 
relative  strength  of  materials,  and  will  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  resent  any  actual 
or  seeming  infringement  of  these  physical 
laws.  On  the  other  hand,  compliance  with 
such  laws,  whether  for  the  sake  of  strength 
or  beauty,  will  satisfy  the  observer’s  sense  of 
mechanical  and  artistic  propriety.  This  is  one 


reason  why  the  usual  forms  of  “applied  or¬ 
nament,”  especially  in  architecture,  are  apt 
to  be  displeasing.  Being  obviously  unneces¬ 
sary  from  a  structural  standpoint,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  being  “nailed  on” ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  used  as  though 
they  were  a  natural  part  of  the  construction 
they  would  have  been  harmonious  as  well 
as  decorative. 

A  study  of  the  detail  drawings  given  here 
will  make  this  point  still  clearer.  The  draw¬ 
ings  will  also  serve  to  enlighten  many  read¬ 
ers  who  have  asked  us  to  explain  more  fully 
just  how  and  why  we  use  certain  forms  of 
woodwork  in  a  typical  Craftsman  interior. 

In  Figure  i  we  have  shown  an  elevation 
of  the  inside  wall  of  a  Craftsman  room. 
The  wall  is  plastered  and  a  paneled  effect  is 
given  by  the  arrangement  of  the  door,  win¬ 
dows  and  woodwork,  the  sizes  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  each  space  and  each  strip  of  wood 
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FIGURE  3  :  AN  ELEVATION  OF  A  PLAIN  PLASTERED  WALL  IN  A  CRAFTSMAN  ROOM  SHOWING  THE  PROPORTIONS 
£ND  SPACING  OF  DOOR,  WINDOWS  AND  CHAIR  RAIL. 


having  all  been  carefully  worked  out  so 
that  the  construction  will  be  practical,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  at  the  same  time  as  decorative 
as  possible. 

Along  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  broken  only 
by  the  doorway,  is  the  usual  sub-base  and 
baseboard,  the  latter  being  9  inches  wide 
and  iVs  inch  thick.  Another  board  of  the 
same  thickness  but  "jV?  inches  wide  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  wall  against  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  against  this  board  the  built-up 
cross  beams  abut.  One  of  these  beams  is 
shown  in  an  enlarged  sectional  detail  in  the 
left  hand  of  Figure  1.  It  consists  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood  2l/\  inches  square,  which  is 
nailed  to  the  ceiling  and  forms  the  support 
to  which  the  side  pieces  are  attached.  These 
side  boards  are  rabbetted  at  the  bottom  to 
receive  the  bottom  board  so  that  the  lines 
of  the  joints  will  come  near  the  corners  of 
the  beam  and  thus  be  less  noticeable. 

On  each  side  of  the  door  and  window 
openings  are  upright  boards  or  casings  5 
inches  wide  and  %  inch  thick,  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  panel  effect  and  make  these 
boards  seem  a  natural  part  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  they  have  been  carried  all  the  way  up 
to  the  ceiling  board,  against  which  they 
abut,  so  that  they  appear  to  support  it. 

The  ceiling  board  projects  %  inch  over 
the  uprights,  and  this  point  is  especially 
worth  noting,  for  the  relative  thicknesses  of 
various  parts  of  the  woodwork  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  final  effect.  Through¬ 
out  the  woodwork  of  our  houses,  as  in  our 
furniture,  we  prefer  to  work  with  two  or 
more  thicknesses  of  wood ;  for  the  shadow 
formed  by  the  projecting  piece,  while  it 
helps  to  conceal  the  actual  joint,  emphasizes 
the  main  lines  of  the  construction  and  gives 
the  work  an  appearance  of  greater  solidity. 
Besides,  there  is  always  a  little  interest  in  a 
broken,  shadowed  surface  which  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  with  flush  joints  lacks. 


In  some  cases,  of  course,  flush  joints  are 
preferable,  as  where  the  door  and  window 
heads  and  the  window  bases  meet  the  side 
casings,  or  between  the  side  and  cross  pan¬ 
els  of  a  door,  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  joint  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

In  Figure  1  four  small-paned  casement 
windows  have  been  shown,  and  these  are 
simply  hinged  in  the  openings  between  the 
side  casings  and  central  mullions,  and  the 
stops  nailed  on.  With  double-hung  win¬ 
dows  a  somewhat  different  construction 
would  be  necessary.  Small  glass  panes  are 
also  used  in  the  door,  for  they  not  only  ad¬ 
mit  more  light  to  the  room,  but  carry  out 
the  general  decorative  effect  of  the  wall 
space. 

In  Figure  2  is  an  elevation  of  the  inside 
wall  of  a  Craftsman  room  showing  another 
typical  form  of  construction  about  which 
we  often  receive  inquiries — namely,  V- 
jointed  boards.  The  boards  are  inch 
thick,  and  they  should  not  be  too  wide  or 
they  will  shrink  when  dry,  and  expand  and 
buckle  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  From  6  to 
8  inches  is  the  best  width  if  oak  or  chestnut 
is  used,  but  if  the  boards  are  of  Georgia 
pine,  cypress,  California  redwood  or  other 
soft  varieties  they  may  be  wider,  as  there 
will  be  less  danger  from  shrinkage  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  coat  of  paint  or  tar  on  the  back  of 
the  boards  to  keep  out  the  moisture. 

V-jointing  can  be  done  by  any  carpenter, 
for  it  is  very  simple,  as  the  enlarged  sec¬ 
tional  detail  in  Figure  2  shows.  We  use  a 
splined  joint,  as  we  have  found  that  this  is 
stronger  than  the  tongue  and  groove.  The 
main  advantage  of  a  V-joint  is  that  the  ver¬ 
tical  lines  of  the  joint  emphasize  the  height 
of  the  wall,  and  the  shadow  of  the  groove 
gives  a  little  interest  to  the  surface  and  pre¬ 
vents  monotony. 

In  this  drawing,  as  in  the  others,  the 
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usual  baseboards  are  shown,  but  in  this  case 
the  upright  casings  of  the  window,  as  well 
as  the  door,  are  carried  down  to  the  floor 
for  the  sake  of  better  separating  the  win¬ 
dow  group  from  the  rest  of  the  wall.  Here, 
also,  the  measurements  have  all  been  care¬ 
fully  figured,  and,  though  they  may  be 
varied  to  suit  different  conditions,  the  gen¬ 
eral  proportions  of  the  spaces  and  the  rel¬ 
ative  thicknesses  of  the  wood  should  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  as  closely  as  possible  if  a  typical 
Craftsman  construction  is  desired. 

In  this  construction  we  have  shown  a  half 
beam  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  this  gives 
a  more  massive  effect  than  a  single  board. 
The  second  sectional  detail  in  Figure  2 
shows  how  this  half  beam  is  built  up,  while 
the  detail  on  the  left  shows  a  section  of 
one  of  the  cross  beams.  The  V-jointed 
boards  are  carried  up  behind  the  half  beam 
as  well  as  down  behind  the  baseboard,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  cracks  show¬ 
ing,  should  shrinkage  occur. 

A  group  of  three  small-paned  casements 
has  been  used  here,  with  a  transom  above. 
And  in  a  construction  like  this,  usually  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  small  leaded  panes  in 
the  transom  and  in  the  top  of  the  door,  as 
suggested  here,  making  the  lead  muntins 
rather  wide,  and  choosing  amber  or  straw- 
colored  glass,  or  some  other  tint  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  furnishings.  A  warm 
golden  tone  is  particularly  pleasing  when 
the  room  happens  to  be  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  for  it  gives  a  little  sense  of  sun¬ 
light  to  the  interior  even  on  a  cloudy  day. 

Of  course,  if  preferred,  the  central  win¬ 
dow  of  this  group  might  be  larger  than 
those  at  the  side,  and  filled  with  plain  glass 
so  that  it  would  afford  an  unbroken  view  of 
the  garden  or  landscape.  In  this  case  it 
could  be  made  stationary,  with  the  case¬ 
ments  hinged  to  the  side  casings,  so  that  the 
outside  of  the  central  pane  could  be  easilv 
cleaned. 

A  practical  feature  of  this  woodwork  is 
the  fact  that,  while  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
variety  in  the  surface,  only  two  thicknesses 
of  wood  are  used.  All  the  upright  boards 
are  ibg  inch  and  all  the  crosspieces  are  J/$ 
inch  thick — just  the  reverse  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  previously  described. 

In  Figure  3  a  plain  plastered  wall  is 
shown,  with  a  very  simple  use  of  wood¬ 
work.  Yet  with  all  its  simplicity  there  is  a 
certain  decorative  quality,  due  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  and  placing  of  the  door,  double- 
hung  windows  and  chair  rail.  This  merelv 
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shows  one  of  many  ways  in  which  an  in¬ 
terior  wall  space  can  be  handled  so  that  the 
result  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
construction  and  economy. 

From  time  to  time  we  expect  to  publish 
other  scale  drawings  showing  various  prac¬ 
tical  and  decorative  forms  of  interior  and 
exterior  construction  used  in  Craftsman 
houses.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  interested  in  these  matters,  and  who  care 
to  offer  criticisms  or  suggestions  along  these 
lines.  For  the  closer  in  touch  we  get  with 
our  subscribers,  the  better  we  can  help  them 
through  the  magazine  in  the  solution  of 
their  home-building  and  home-furnishing 
problems. 

FLOWER  GATHERERS  TO  THE 
WOODS  IN  APRIL 

APRIL  calls  to  many  to  slip  into  the 
woods  and  to  find  there  whatever  is 
a-bloom  in  the  plant  world,  for  after 
the  winter  is  past  the  flowers  that  first 
break  through  the  earth  have  a  precious¬ 
ness  hardly  equaled  by  the  gorgeous 
blooms  that  follow  them  later,  turning  way- 
sides,  fields  and  gardens  into  seas  of  color. 

But  while  the  tender  wildlings  of  early 
spring  make  an  appeal  to  every  flower 
seeker,  not  all  of  them  should  be  picked, 
lest  the  day  come  when  they  will  no  more 
be  found  within  reasonable  distances  of 
large  cities. 

Hepaticas  or  blue-eyes  are  on  the  road 
to  extermination  from  overpicking.  No 
child  or  grown-up  person  should  gather 
them  merely  to  see  how  large  a  bunch  he 
can  get ;  still  one  or  two  can  be  taken  from 
every  plant  but  a  few  of  its  blooms  should 
be  left  to  enable  it  to  make  seeds  for  the 
future.  Pussy  willows,  so  generally  sought 
in  the  swamps  of  March  and  early  April,  are 
at  present  almost  exterminated  from  heed¬ 
less  picking.  They  should  no  longer  be 
gathered  at  all,  but  left  in  their  places  and 
there  enjoyed,  the  popular  demand  for 
them  being  supplied  by  nurserymen. 

Dutchman’s  breeches  are  becoming  scarce 
and  the  rock  columbine  is  more  hard  to 
find  than  ever  before.  The  same  is  true  of 
bloodroot,  wild  ginger,  the  spring  orchid 
and  a  score  of  others.  But  for  those  who 
find  no  pleasure  in  flowers  unless  they  can 
pick  them,  there  are  still  the  violets,  which 
since  they  reproduce  themselves  by  root- 
runners  can  be  gathered  in  vast  numbers. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  IDEA  IN  HOME¬ 
BUILDING 

FIRST  began  to  build  Craftsman 
houses  because  I  felt  that  at  last  peo¬ 
ple  not  only  needed,  but  wanted  the 
simpler  type  of  house,  a  house  of  per¬ 
manent  beauty,  of  real  comfort,  a  house 
that  belonged  to  the  land  on  which  it  was 
built  and  that  could  no  more  become  a  blot 
on  the  landscape  than  the  trees  or  the  stones 
or  the  flowers  that  belonged  thereon.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  really  come 
when  American  houses  should  flower  out 
on  the  American  landscape,  when  they 
should  suit  American  men  and  women, 
when  they  should  become  places  in  which 
to  live  staunch,  fine,  serene,  worthy,  demo¬ 
cratic  lives.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  I 
started  to  build  the  Craftsman  home.  Not 
because  there  were  not  architects  enough  in 
the  world  and  builders  enough,  but  because 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  we  were  putting 
out  the  kind  of  house  that  the  American 
home  should  be.  We  had  not  yet  quite  be¬ 
gun  to  realize  that  the  great  mass  of  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  moderate  incomes  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  mental  cultivation,  that 
practically  the  only  difference  between  these 
people  and  the  people  who  live  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  houses  about  them  is,  not  in  their  de¬ 
sire  for  beauty  or  the  need  of  comfort,  but 
in  their  income.  And  so  I  have  striven  to 
build  the  Craftsman  house  with  as  much 
comfort  and  beauty  as  the  most  intelligent 
would  require,  yet  so  to  plan  and  develop 
it  that  it  should  be  within  the  means  of  the 
moderate  salaries  which  prevail  throughout 
the  country.  In  other  words  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  design  houses  that  would  have 
space  for  peace  and  rest,  open  fires  that  be¬ 
come  the  center  of  interest  of  the  family 
life,  rooms  so  adjusted  that  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  expenditure  of  effort  is  involved,  all 
parts  of  the  house  interesting,  thoughtfully 
planned,  economically  built,  a  kitchen  as 
charming  as  the  sitting  room,  bedrooms 
that  conduce  to  health  and  comfort,  wood¬ 
work  that  is  permanent  and  interesting,  and 
so  on  through  every  detail  that  could  go  to 
make  up  a  home  of  peace  and  real  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  more  I  thought  about  architecture 
the  more  I  felt  that  in  America,  in  spite  of 
the  number  of  houses  there  were  not 
enough  homes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some 
of  the  great  problems  of  our  life  here  in 
this  country  were  inherent  in  the  meaning¬ 


less,  comfortless  buildings  that  we  were 
putting  up  in  our  cities  and  in  our  country 
towns.  We  had  grown  to  regard  our 
houses  (as  we  did  our  clothes)  as  a  matter 
of  temporary  interest  in  changing  fashion, 
and  a  novelty  in  architectural  design  was 
sought  after  far  more  than  comfort  and 
permanence  in  building.  A  real  home,  a 
place  to  live  in  happily,  in  which  to  bring 
up  contented,  healthy  children,  a  place  to 
last  for  generations,  beautiful  enough,  com¬ 
fortable  enough  and  strong  enough  for 
grandchildren  to  inherit  with  delight  and 
profit,  homes  such  as  our  pioneer  fore¬ 
fathers  built,  such  as  the  English  yeomen 
built,  such  as  the  French  countryside  boast 
of— these  ideals  I  desired  for  America  to¬ 
day. 

In  the  past  we  did  not  dare  to  hope  that 
what  pleased  us  would  please  our  children. 
And  we  had  not  confidence  enough  in  our 
own  taste  and  judgment  to  train  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  like  the  simple  and  dignified  things 
of  life,  and  then  to  help  in  the  creation  of 
them.  We  were  all  in  a  shifting  state,  un¬ 
certain  of  our  judgment,  looking  to  the 
younger  generation  for  progress.  The  out¬ 
come  of  all  this  was  a  period  of  the  worst 
architecture,  the  worst  clothes,  the  worst 
painting,  the  most  anaemic  literature,  that 
any  young  sprightly  nation  ever  had  to  out¬ 
live  and  overcome. 

But  now  we  are  opening  our  eyes  to 
what  home  life  means  for  us  and  for  our 
children,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  Craftsman  house  is  in  line  with 
the  freshened  American  spirit  which  feels 
the  need  of  beauty  in  home  and  the  value  of 
the  permanent  home,  the  value  not  only  to 
men  and  women  but  to  the  children  and  to 
the  State. 

It  would  scarcely  seem  necessary  to 
mention  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming 
harder  from  day  to  day  to  build  the 
kind  of  Craftsman  houses  we  want 
to  and  keep  them  as  reasonable  as 
we  want  to.  I  naturally  feel,  have  always 
felt,  that  every  man  should  have  his  own 
house,  that  family  life  cannot  be  lived  in 
sections  of  other  people’s  houses,  that  there 
should  be  the  peace,  comfort  and  intimacy 
of  home  for  every  family  unit  in  the  world. 
And  yet  there  are  problems  to  face  in 
bringing  about  for  the  family  wanting  its 
own  home  this  final  ideal  of  democracy. 
Building  materials  are  becoming  more  and 
more  expensive  every  season  and  labor  is 
becoming  higher,  and  not  better  as  it  soars 
in  price.  I  find  in  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
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lems  of  the  best  inexpensive  houses,  that 
it  is  largely  the  workingman  who  is  making 
the  workingman’s  dwelling  difficult.  I  do 
not  find  the  price  of  the  architect  much 
higher  or  of  the  builder  very  different  from 
what  it  used  to  be ;  but  I  do  find  that  to  get 
even  moderately  good  labor  and  keep  a 
house  within  the  means  of  the  people  who 
tell  me  they  must  have  a  home  for  four,  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  is  becoming  the  al¬ 
most  insurmountable  difficulty. 

The  goal  of  labor  today  in  America 
seems  to  be  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  At  a  superficial  glance  this  might 
appear  the  best  thing  that  the  workingman 
can  insist  upon,  hoping  through  it  to  gain 
greater  comfort,  greater  peace,  greater 
leisure  for  life  with  his  children;  but  if 
with  this  goal  reached  we  are  raising  the 
scale  of  wages  all  along  the  line  are  we  not 
really  increasing  the  cost  of  living  not  only 
for  the  laborer  but  for  those  who.  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  unions,  are  failing  altogether 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  increased  living 
wage.  In  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  higher  cost  of  the 
simple  home  is  largely  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  cost  of  building.  And  the 
problem  that  I  am  facing  in  every  house 
that  I  plan  is  how  it  can  be  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  people  who  should  have  a 
home,  who  have  saved  for  it,  who  need  it, 
who  would  be  better  citizens  for  it.  And 
over  and  over  again  I  come  to  a  fres.h  real¬ 
ization  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  setting  the 
price  higher  on  houses,  but  that  it  is  the 
workingman  who  is  often  making  the  price 
of  a  home  prohibitive  to  his  fellow  work¬ 
men. 

I  feel  myself  that  I  cannot  build  a  shoddy 
house,  or  an  intrinsically  cheaper  kind  of 
house  because  I  am  building  for  an  ideal. 
If  my  houses  are  not  permanent  and  beau¬ 
tiful  then  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
build  at  all,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
builders  in  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  superficial  type  of  house  and  the 
chances  are  they  would  do  it  better.  I  am 
not,  to  start  with,  a  builder.  I  have  only 
become  a  designer  of  houses  because  I  want 
the  Craftsman  idea  not  only  in  furniture, 
in  the  magazine  world,  but  in  the  home. 

I  want  to  see  it  worked  out  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  want  people  to  know  the  comfort  of 
living  in  beautiful  houses  that  are  simple 
and  not  difficult  to  take  care  of  and  perma¬ 
nent,  a  part  of  the  ideal  of  democracy  for 
which  this  country  was  born  and  brought 


up.  I  should  feel  that  I  was  foregoing  a 
part  of  my  mission  if  I  did  not  design 
houses.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  feel  that  the 
greatest  good  that  can  be  done  for  any  na¬ 
tion  is  to  build  for  the  people  the  house  in 
harmony  with  the  ideal  of  that  country. 
And  the  house  of  the  democrat  is  the  house 
I  have  wanted  to  construct  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  I  cannot  construct  any  other.  My 
work  as  an  architect  would  be  of  no  value 
if  I  constructed  anything  else,  and  yet  in 
the  face  of  this  there  is  scarcely  a  day  in 
which  I  do  not  receive  a  letter  from  some 
old  friends  of  The  Craftsman  saying, 
“We  want  to  know  about  a  Craftsman 
house.  We  have  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
We  want  you  to  help  us  build  an  ideal 
home.  What  can  you  do  for  us?”  These 
people  know  that  they  can  get  a  flimsy 
structure  of  bygone  type  for  much  less 
money  than  I  can  hope  f:o  build  a  house  for 
and  their  hearts  are  torn  between  what  they 
need  and  desire  and  what  life  offers  them. 
And  daily  I  become  a  part  of  this  conflict ; 
on  one  hand  my  own  ideal  of  the  American 
home  and  with  it  the  ideal  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  subscriber,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
burden  of  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  build¬ 
ing.  There  is  but  one  comfort  out  of  it  all 
and  that  is,  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  the  creating  of  a  permanent  home 
brings  after  all  the  greatest  and  most  final 
joy  of  which  the  use  of  money  is  capable. 

KEEPING  FOOD  HOT 

HE  problem  of  excluding  kitchen 
sounds  and  odors  from  the  living 
rooms  has  led  to  the  installation  in 
most  houses  of  a  serving  room  or  butler’s 
pantry.  This,  in  turn,  has  created  another 
difficulty,  that  of  keeping  a  meal  hot  and 
without  loss  of  flavor  in  the  interval  of 
preparation  and  serving.  This  latter  dif¬ 
ficulty  has,  however,  been  obviated  in  a 
number  of  homes  by  the  use  of  a  hot  closet 
or  plate  warmer  in  the  butler’s  pantry. 
There  are  various  ways  of  furnishing  heat 
for  this  purpose — steam,  gas  or  electricity. 
Electricity  furnishes  perhaps  the  simplest 
means  of  attaining  this  end,  as  it  requires 
no  especial  attention  beyond  the  turning  on 
or  off  of  the  key  of  the  switch,  and  is  free 
from  odors  and  external  heat. 

A  hot  closet  can  be  made  useful  in  a  number 
of  ways — to  keep  savory  a  delayed  lunch¬ 
eon  or  a  bite  to  be  taken  before  retiring,  and 
in  taking  care  of  babies’  or  invalids’  food 
without  danger  of  its  deteriorating. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
COOPERATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND: 
URBAN  AND  RURAL:  BY  JAMES 
FORD,  Pis.D. 

LTHOUGH  the' title  of  this  little 
volume  seemingly  limits  its  scope 
to  the  history  and  activity  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  New  England 
States,  it  really  contains  in  compact  form 
an  able  summary  of  the  range  of  this  move¬ 
ment  in  European  countries  as  well.  In 
explaining  the  relationship  of  various  im¬ 
migrant  societies  that  have  taken  root  over 
here  to  older  associations  abroad  and  show¬ 
ing  wherein  they  differ  from  each  other, 
the  author  evidences  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  entire  question  of  cooperation  that 
has  taken  years  of  study  and  observation 
to  achieve. 

In  Part  One  the  book  deals  consecutively 
with  the  nature  of  cooperative  enterprise, 
survivals  of  early  movements,  associations 
among  immigrants,  cooperation  in  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  needs  and  trend  of  the 
movement ;  under  the  last  heading  the 
author  says  in  part:  “From  the  history  of 
New  England  cooperation  it  has  been 
shown  that  New  England  has  witnessed 
several  cooperative  movements,  three  of 
which  have  attained  fair  magnitude,  but 
that  these  general  movements  of  the  past 
have  been  based  upon  business  and  social 
principles  that  have  proved  impracticable  in 
America  quite  as  much  as  in  Europe.  Yet 
in  spite  of  complete  isolation  and  excep¬ 
tional  handicaps  in  method,  thirteen  associ¬ 
ations  have  thriven  through  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Moreover,  nine  of  these 
associations  were  formed  by  native  New 
Englanders  and  attest  the  possibility  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperation  by  men  of  American 
stock  and  traditions.  All  recent  cooper¬ 
ative  movements  among  New  England 
workingmen  are,  however,  the  products  of 
immigrants.  .  .  . 

“Because  of  the  lack  of  aid  from  private 
philanthropy  and  from  the  State,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  peculiarly  one  of  self-help  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  Europe,  where  paternalistic  legis¬ 
lation  offers  special  privileges  to  coopera¬ 
tive  societies,  exempts  them  from  taxation, 
gives  them  preference  in  trade,  grants  them 
subsidies,  or  loans  them  capital  at  low  in¬ 
terest  rates,  there  may  be  danger  from  loss 


of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  associations 
so  aided.  But  in  New  England  all  that  is 
gained  by  cooperation  must  be  gained 
against  the  bitter  opposition  of  trades -peo¬ 
ple,  against  the  skepticism  and  even  ridicule 
of  the  general  public,  and  against  unsym¬ 
pathetic  legislation.” 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  exclu¬ 
sively  with  cooperative  associations  of 
farmers  and  gives  a  history  of  the  grange 
and  general  agricultural  cooperation,  with 
chapters  on  the  cooperative  sale  of  produce, 
cooperation  in  the  dairy  industry,  ending 
with  an  interpretation  and  prospect,  which 
points  out  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  cooperation  in  America,  and  also  its  ulti¬ 
mate  hope  of  success. 

■  Mr.  Ford  says :  “At  present  in  both  city 
and  country  cooperation  falls  short  of  its 
possible  attainment,  chiefly  because  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  preceding  decades  has  not  been 
studied.  The  lesson  from  cooperative  fail¬ 
ures  is  the  same  among  agricultural  as 
among  workingmen’s  societies.  Bad  man¬ 
agement  and  lack  of  loyalty  of  members 
have  destroyed  most  of  the  societies  that 
have  failed.  The  familiar  excuses — -insuffi¬ 
cient  contribution  of  capital,  the  giving  of 
credit,  lack  of  confidence,  suspicion,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  shortsighted  submission  to'  machina¬ 
tions  of  competitors — explain  the  break-up 
of  scores  of  cooperative  ventures.  These 
evils  can  be  entirely  remedied  only  by  a 
careful  determination  of  sound  cooperative 
methods,  by  the  training  of  cooperative 
managers,  and  by  the  unceasing  education 
of  all  cooperators  in  the  essential  spirit  and 
ideals  of  the  movement.  Federation  of  so¬ 
cieties  is  essential  to  large  business  and 
moral  success.” 

The  book  contains  also  two  tables  classi¬ 
fying  the  various  cooperative  societies  in 
New  England,  one  showing  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  English-speaking  urban  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  other  devoted  to  non-English- 
speaking  people.  There  are  also  appendices 
giving. laws  relative  to  cooperative  corpora¬ 
tions  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  and 
the  by-laws  of  various  societies.  Mr.  Ford 
also  includes  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles  relating  to  the  subject 
and  a  classified  index  for  ready  reference. 
(Published  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York,  for  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion.  300  pages.  Price  $1.50  postpaid.) 


THE  LOGICAL  SUCCESSOR  TO  THIS  HOME-BUILDING  NUMBER 
OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  IS  THE  HOME  FURNISHING  NUMBER,  WHICH 
WILL  FOLLOW  IN  MAY. 
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THE  COMBINED  MAZE:  BY  MAY 
SINCLAIR 

FTER  reading  “The  Combined  Maze” 
it  may  be  that  sympathy  will  stir 
more  freely  for  the  youth  sparsely 
clad  and  sprinting  under  the  moonlit  sky, 
for  the  youth  letting  free  his  soul  in  the 
clanging  notes  of  a  bicycle  bell  and  for 
whom  not  every  day  in  the  week  is  a  holi¬ 
day. 

John  Randall  Fullimore  Ransome,  famil¬ 
iarized  as  Ranny,  hardened  his  muscles 
against  his  preconceived  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind,  “flabbiness,”  in  the  polytechnic  gym¬ 
nasium  of  London.  There  he  ran  together 
with  men  and  women  in  a  pattern  winding 
in  and  out,  darting  off  and  turning  in. 
mazelike  in  its  intricacy,  interweaving  like 
life  and  bringing  together  discordant 
forces. 

Life  gave  Ranny  a  wife,  a  hopeless  crea¬ 
ture  having  both  flabbiness  and  indecency, 
the  things  he  had  trained  against  at  the 
“Poly.”  Passion,  mistaken  for  love,  sor¬ 
didness,  disillusion  and  recognized  obliga¬ 
tions  swayed  and  moved  him  as  he  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood,  meantime  followed 
and  tangled  somewhat  by  a  threadlike,  finer 
love. 

The  story  is  broadly  written,  feelingly 
written.  It  promotes  sympathy  with  the 
workers  in  an  English  suburb  by  its  faithful 
rendering  of  the  details  and  the  monotony 
of  their  lives.  It  lays  bare  their  aspirations, 
seldom  becoming  reality,  cramped  as  they 
are  by  the  lack  of  money.  It  accentuates 
that  the  marriage  yoke  is  more  difficult  for 
a  poor  man  to  shed  than  for  one  who  is 
rich.  Ranny  with  money  would  have  di¬ 
vorced  his  sloven,  runaway  wife  and  have 
married  the  woman  sweet  and  pure  as  a 
crystal  stream ;  but  lacking  it  he  waits  help¬ 
lessly,  and  in  the  end  is  forced  to  take  her 
back — Fate,  the  Combined  Maze,  holding . 
him  in  its  clutch.  (Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  and  London.  Illus¬ 
trated.  394  pages.  Price  $1.35  net.) 

THE  VIOLET  BOOK:  BY  A.  AND  D. 
ALLEN-BROWN 

L.W  books  specializing  on  the  violet  and 
its  cultivation  are  more  readable  and 
instructive  than  the.  present  small  vol¬ 
ume.  To  those  wishing  to  grow,  violets, 
either  for  their  own  pleasure  or  for  the 
market,  it  is  one  of  the  best  guides  relating 


in  an  accurate  and  simple  way  what  to  do, 
when  to  do  it  and  a  little  about  the  pleasure 
in  the  doing. 

The  colored  illustrations  throughout  the 
book  greatly  aid  the  student  of  violets  in 
learning  the  exact  differences  between  the 
various  varieties.  (Published  by  John  Lane 
Co.,  New  York  and  London.  Illustrated. 
109  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

ARTISTIC  LEATHER  WORK:  BY  E. 
ELLIN  CARTER 

TPIIS  book  in  the  nature  of  a  guide  has 
been  given  to  the  public  by  E.  Ellin 
Carter  because  she  found,  when  her¬ 
self  searching  for  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  most  books  treating  of  leather 
work  were  either  too  costly  for  the  average 
buyer  or  not  particularly  practical  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  present  volume,  therefore,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fill  a  need.  It  inspires  its  readers 
with  a  love  of  beautiful  leather  work  and 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  good  craftsman¬ 
ship,  combined  with  individual  inception. 

Different  methods  of  decorating  leathers 
are  entered  into;  tools  and  materials  are 
discussed ;  dyes  and  patines  are  suggested 
and  padding  for  embossed  work  is  de¬ 
scribed.  The  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  book  are  its  most  salient  advantages. 
(Published  by  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  51  pages.  Price  $1.00.) 

BRITISH  PICTURES  AND  THEIR 
PAINTERS:  BY  E.  V.  LUCAS 

HIS  convenient  handbook,  in  truth  an 
“anecdotal  guide  to  the  British  paint¬ 
ers  and  pictures  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  London.”  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  small  books  of  its  kind  yet 
published. 

The  relationship  and  interdependence  of 
the  great  British  artists  is  referred  to  in 
many  instances,  while  the  way  in  which 
their  work  and  their  life  struggle  developed 
gradually  adds  to  the  luster  and  meaning 
of  their  pictures.  Those  anticipating  a  visit 
to  London  will  find  the  book  a  welcome 
acquisition  to  their  traveling  cases ;  and 
those  that  stay  at  home  will  be  able  to  spend 
many  pleasant  hours  reminiscing  in  its  com¬ 
panionship.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Companv,  New  York.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 
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DECORATIVE  STYLES  AND  PE¬ 
RIODS:  BY  HELEN  CHURCHILL 
CANDEE 

HIS  book,  throughout  its  pages,  makes 
the  plea  that  owners  of  new  or  re¬ 
modeled  houses  should  know  more  or 
as  much  about  their  decorations  and  fur¬ 
nishings  as  do  the  people  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  world,  the  object  being  to  spare  the 
householder  the  disillusion  which  often  fol¬ 
lows  on  living  in  a  house  typifying  not  only 
a  decorator’s  ideas  but  the  things  he  had 
to  sell. 

“The  process  of  learning  what  is  desir¬ 
able  to  put  into  a  home,”  Mrs.  Candee  de¬ 
clares,  “is  so  absorbing  and  so  piquant  that 
it  becomes  a  positive  joy  as  exhilarating  as 
the  chase  or  the  search  for  gold.” 

Beginning  with  Egyptian  lines  and  phases 
of  decoration  and  showing'  their  influence 
on  the  Greek;  the  Greek  in  turn  projecting 
its  influence  through  other  styles  and  na¬ 
tions,  the  story  of  decorative  styles  and 
periods  is  continued  through  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  time  of  the  Renaissance  down  to  the 
present-day  inception  of  1’Art  Nouveau. 

The  story  reads  like  a  romance — the 
wars,  love,  pride  and  passions  of  nations 
and  individuals  seeking  expression  in  their 
furniture  and  hangings.  Aided  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  much  study  of  details,  structural 
methods  and  individual  idiosyncrasies,  Mrs. 
Candee  has  been  able  to  give  to  readers  of 
this  volume  a  wealth  of  information  be¬ 
sides  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  vari¬ 
ous  types  and  styles  of  furniture,  arming 
them  at  the  same  time  with  facts  simple 
in  themselves,  but  likely  to  serve  as  safe¬ 
guards  against  fraudulent  imitations. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  pleasing, 
while  its  many  illustrations  assist  greatly 
in  a  comprehension  of  the  subject.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  298  pages.  Price 
$2.15  net.) 

HISTORY  OF  OLD  SHEFFIELD 
PLATE:  BY  FREDERICK  BRAD¬ 
BURY 

OLLECTORS,  amateurs  and  trades¬ 
men  interested  in  old  Sheffield  plate, 
original  specimens  of  which  have  now 
become  highly  valued,  will  welcome  this 
large  work  giving  as  it  does  an  extensive 
account  of  the  origin,  growth  and  decay  of 
the  industry  as  known  in  its  inception.  An¬ 
tique  silver  is  also  dealt  with  besides  the 
white  or  Britannia  metal  trade,  which  made 


its  place  through  being  the  cheaper  product. 

The  original  Sheffield  was  silver  plated 
on  copper  by  the  process  of  fusion,  many 
of  the  pieces  having  silver  edges  and 
mounts,  also  silver  shields.  The  art  cannot 
be  regarded  as  entirely  lost  since  there  still 
exist  in  England  craftsmen  able  to  pursue 
it  in  all  its  difficulties.  Even  a  number  of 
the  original  dyes  are  still  extant.  But  the 
industry  is  pursued  only  to  a  small  extent, 
other  and  cheaper  articles  requiring  less 
hand  labor  having  supplanted  it  commer¬ 
cially. 

Illustrations  throughout  this  book  show 
clearly  the  process  of  manufacture  and 
many  specimens  are  reproduced  beside  the 
names  of  makers  and  the  significance  of 
their  marks.  The  names  and  localities  of 
those  in  the  trade  who  deal  in  old  Sheffield 
plate  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
herein  presented  so  that  the  book  now 
forms  a  guide  to  those  wishing  to  know  the 
history  of  their  old  pieces  and  of  those  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  collect. 
Tradesmen  and  workers  in  silver-plated 
wares  find  as  well  the  incentive  to  live  up 
to  the  best  opportunities  of  their  craft.  In 
fact  the  writer’s  understanding  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  has  helped  him  to  present  a  standard 
work  even  a  masterpiece  on  this  subject. 
(Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  535  pages.  Price 
$12.00.) 

OLD  CHINA:  BY  CHARLES  LAMB 

THIS  essay  on  Old  China,  published 
originally  in  the  London  Magazine 
about  a  century  ago  and  now  reprint¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  small  book  limited  to 
500  numbered  copies,  gives  a  glance  back¬ 
ward  into  the  happy  early  life  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  Mr.  Lamb,  pointing  out 
some  miraculous  species  of  humanity  on  a 
set  of  old  blue  china  that  he  had  recently 
purchased,  remarked  that  circumstances 
had  been  very  favorable  to  him  of  late  or 
he  could  not  have  afforded  to  please  the  eye 
with  trifles.  A  retrospect  then  follows, 
very  dainty  and  sweet,  ending  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  amus¬ 
ing  decoration  of  the  old  china.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  19  pages.  Price  $1.50 
net.) 

«  A  DICTIONARY  of  the  Biloxi  and 
^  Ofo  Languages,  accompanied  with 
Thirty-one  Biloxi  Texts  and  numerous 
Biloxi  Phrases” :  by  James  Owen  Dorsey 
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and  John  R.  S wanton.  340  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ii'T'PIE  Artist's  Point  of  View”:  By 
Royal  Hill  Milleson.  159  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.  Published  Dy  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

NOTES  OF  GENERAL  IN¬ 
TEREST 

ART  IN  NEW  YORK  THIS  SEASON 

NEW  YORK  has  been  submerged 
with  art  this  past  season.  Great 
waves  of  new  art  impulse  have 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  had  exhibitions  large  and  small, 
public  and  private,  foreign  and  home¬ 
grown,  good  and  bad.  The  most  inter¬ 
ested,  energetic  and  ardent  of  us  have  at 
length  given  up  all  hope  of  even  keeping- 
track  of  them.  It  has  been  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches.  In  some  cases  we  have  felt 
the  riches  preeminently  and  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  entirely  a  matter  of  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

The  academician  has  not  stepped  from  his 
high  tower  of  security.  And  the  new  men 
to  whom  security  and  sureness  mean  noth¬ 
ing,  ‘‘the  elect  of  the  future,”  have  borne 
down  upon  us  with  such  boldness  and 
audacity  that  we  are  hypnotized  with  their 
courage  and  frankness.  More  than  once 
the  lamb  and  the  lion  have  exhibited  at  the 
same  time,  divided  only  by  Fifth  Avenue. 
And  the  public  has  separated  itself  into  op¬ 
posing  factions,  ardently  for  and  against 
the  classic  and  the  Futurist.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  no  phase  of  political  life  or 
professional  activity,  no  condition  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  country  has  been  so  widely  and 
incessantly  discussed  this  season  as  art,  new 
and  old.  The  Academy  on  one  hand  has 
been  called  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  for  the 
art  of  the  nation ;  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  accused  of  purposely  crowding  and 
mishanging  the  pictures  on  its  walls  to  gain 
sympathy  for  a  new  building  site  and 
proper  support. 

The  Futurist  movement  which  has  come 
last  of  all,  sweeping  not  only  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  to  view  its  canvases,  but  the  whole 
city  of  New  York  off  its  feet  with  excite¬ 
ment,  has  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Kenyon 
Cox,  as  dominated  by  insane  men  selling 
their  art  impulse  for  financial  gain,  tricking 
the  public  and  gathering  in  “the  coin.”  The 


Futurists,  the  Cubists  and  their  supporters 
smile  at  Mr.  Cox,  feeling  that  jealousy  not 
justice  has  animated  his  attack, — and  so  the 
season  has  gone. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  kind 
of  interesting,  vital,  worth-while  art,  old  or 
new,  that  has  not  been  brought  before  the 
American  public  for  its  delectation  or  crit¬ 
icism.  We  have  had  marvelous  sales  of 
Old  Masters,  sales  of  wonderful  antique 
crafts,  and  the  storehouses  of  Oriental 
princes  have  been  opened  and  their  riches 
poured  into  our  city. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  collection  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  is  of  priceless  worth,  as  an 
inspiration,  as  a  means  of  studying  art  his¬ 
tory,  as  a  lesson  to  the  American  men  of 
means  in  the  ways  of  true  generosity  con¬ 
ceived  with  taste  and  prodigality. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  all 
this  pouring  into  America  of  foreign  art, 
old  and  new,  seems  to  be  a  greater,  if  not 
a  newly  awakened  interest  in  American  art, 
that  is  in  the  art  of  the  younger,  fresher, 
more  revolutionary  men.  We  understand 
that  there  have  been  more  picture  sales 
among  the  young  American  artists  this  win¬ 
ter  than  ever  before :  there  have  been  more 
opportunities  for  exhibitors  and  a  more  fine 
and  complete  showing  of  what  these  men 
have  accomplished.  And  the  more  we  find 
the  men  who,  for  instance,  are  represented 
by  “The  Eight,”  holding  their  work  in  a 
fine,  sane,  beautiful  balance  between  the 
formalist  on  one  hand  and  the  extreme  Fu¬ 
turist  on  the  other,  the  more  we  realize  that 
we  actually  have  a  school  of  painting  in 
America,  one  that  has  developed  out  of  the 
impulse  toward  beauty  of  the  native  born 
Americans  expressing  their  interest  in  the 
conditions  which  go  to  make  up  their  own 
environment.  We  find  this  group  of  men 
never  at  a  standstill ;  progressive,  open- 
minded,  generous,  absolutely  sincere  and 
quite  fearless.  We  find  a  richer  color  note 
in  their  work  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
color  sense  in  this  country  develops,  and 
never  the  abnormal  note.  We  find  a  greater 
freedom  and  fluency  of  technique  without 
the  breaking  down  of  all  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  structure  and  progress. 

We  have  not  realized  how  completely 
progressive,  yet  wise,  was  the  work  of  this 
group  of  men  and  their  followers  until  we 
saw  it  exhibited  at  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Painters  and  Sculptors,  which 
met  with  such  stupendous  success  during 
its  month  of  life  in  New  York.  It  was  as 
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though  the  sanity  of  these  men  became  a 
fine  balance  that  lured  the  formalist  out 
from  his  narrow  limitations  on  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  held  back  the  purely  ec¬ 
centric  from  dominating  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

It  has  been  a  very  real  regret  to  The 
Craftsman  not  to  have  followed  the  vari¬ 
ous  exhibitions  of  American  painters  this 
season  in  detail  and  with  full  appreciation 
and  enthusiasm.  That  this  has  not  been 
done  merely  means  that  pressure  for  space 
has  rendered  it  impossible.  For  instance, 
we  should  like  to  have  spoken  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  we  received  from  Gari  Melchers’  exhi¬ 
bition  held  at  the  Montross  Gallery  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  full  of  strength  and  sunlight,  and  of 
this  artist’s  unique  appreciation  of  the  ten¬ 
der  human  relations  which  he  so  especially 
and  brilliantly  expresses.  We  were  also 
interested  in  the  pictures  of  Henry  Golden 
Dearth  shown  at  this  same  gallery  imme¬ 
diately  after  Gari  Melchers’,  a  whirlwind 
of  gorgeous  color  with  interesting  decora¬ 
tive  effect  in  the  subjects  and  a  joy  in  the 
splendid  side  of  Nature  that  few  artists 
have  depicted. 

At  the  Folsom  Gallery  we  looked  with  in¬ 
terest  and  happiness  at  Sergeant  Kendall’s 
children,  his  landscapes,,  his  portraits,  all 
expressing  his  own  interest  in  the  gentler 
side  of  life,  in  the  very  beautiful  side  of  life 
that  many  artists  have  not  found  time  with 
which  to  become  intimate. 

With  the  search  for  color  ever  in  our 
hearts  we  had  an  hour’s  real  reward  at  the 
exhibition  of  F.  C.  Frieseke’s  paintings — 
warm,  rich,  full  of  youth  and  joy — a  splen¬ 
did  conception  of  the  realities  that  Nature 
holds  when  she  is  really  understood.  Few 
artists  old  or  young,  foreign  or  domestic, 
have  ever  realized  for  us  more  supremely 
the  vivid  wondrous  beauty  of  youth — all 
youth,  the  springtime  of  the  garden,  the 
springtime  of  life — and  done  it  so  freely,  so 
spontaneously,  so  unerringly.  It  is  hard  to 
say  only  a  few  words  of  our  pleasure  in 
Mr.  Frieseke’s  exhibition. 

With  a  sense  of  wonderful  color  palpi¬ 
tating  about  us,  we  should  like  to  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  Folsom  Gallery  again  and 
to  stay  indefinitely,  if  it  were  possible,  with 
the  collection  of  eighteen  paintings  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Glackens.  A  more  complete  realiz¬ 
ation  of  all  that  color  can  accomplish  on 
canvas  has  never  been  presented,  we  think, 
in  one  private  exhibition  in  New  York,  and 
presented  with  a  variety  so  infinite  that  it 


is  as  though  Nature  had  shared  with  Mr. 
Glackens  the  splendor  of  her  most  prodi¬ 
gal  moods.  Washington  Square  is  there, 
misty,  gray,  shining  in  the  rain,  and  nearby 
children  bathing  on  the  beach,  children  as 
Mr.  Glackens  always  seems  to  see  them, 
happy,  young,  full  of  pranks,  amusing,  vital 
with  joy,  a  real  beach  and  a  wonderful  blue 
beyond.  And  it  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  this  artist’s  work  that  the  beach  and  the 
ocean  and  the  sky  of  each  shore  picture  are 
quite  different  in  tone,  quite  different  in 
expression.  He  has  no  recipe  for  the  sea¬ 
shore,  or  the  park  or  Fifth  Avenue.  He  is 
responsive  to  the  most  subtle  changes  of 
Nature’s  whims  and  capable  of  revealing 
that  response  to  eyes  happily  attuned  to  the 
munificence  of  his  gift  to  the  world.  What 
a  scene  is  the  one  called  “Skating,  Central 
Park!”  What  memory  it  stirs  in  every 
possessor  of  a  happy  childhood !  What 
wild  joy  of  the  reality  of  youth !  And  the 
“Race  Track!”  What  fearlessness  in  the 
demarkation  of  color !  What  sureness  in 
each  canvas  in  his  understanding  when  to 
be  severe,  when  to  be  tender,  when  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention,  when  to  hold  it  through 
kindness ! 

There  is  much  kindness  in  all  this  paint¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Glackens,  and  so  we  judge  his 
philosophy  of  life  must  be  a  kind  one.  All 
of  life  holds  its  share  of  beauty  for  him, 
and  life  does  not  give  liberally  where  it 
does  not  receive  liberally.  The  East  Side  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  some  of  Mr.  Glackens' 
covers  for  Collier’s,  Washington  Square 
with  its  rush  of  busy,  weary,  or  sprightly 
people  prove,  as  nothing  else  in  the  world 
could,  how  completely  Mr.  Glackens  has 
won  his  power  to  present  sympathetically 
all  kinds  of  humanity  by  giving  to  all 
phases  of  human  life  his  profound  interest, 
appreciation  and  respect.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  interest  that  we  learn  that  during 
the  recent  exhibition  five  of  the  eighteen 
pictures  were  sold,  one  to  the  finest  private 
collection  in  America,  where  it  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  canvas.  This  is  a  most  unusual 
record  of  picture  sales  at  a  private  exhi¬ 
bition.  We  venture  to  believe  that  the 
same  thing  would  not  have  happened  a  year 
ago,  even  with  the  same  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Somehow  in  the  last  year  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  toward  beauty  seems  to 
have  freshened,  we  are  less  afraid  of  color, 
we  are  more  sure  of  ourselves  in  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the 
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world.  We  have  gone  past  the  stage  when 
we  only  dare  to  like  a  mist-hung  landscape, 
a  faded  portrait,  a  vague  costume.  Not 
but  what  these  things  are  beautiful  and  will 
appeal  to  us  always  as  beauty,  but  when  we 
set  them  up  as  the  idol  of  the  artistic  many 
of  us  forgot  the  value  of  color,  the  greatest 
thing  the  world  holds  or  has  ever  held  for 
us. 

Sometimes  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  wonder  how  such  men  as  Glackens,  and 
Lawson  and  Henri  have  had  the  courage  to 
hold  to  their  understanding  of  the  wonder 
of  color  in  the  world  when  the  mass  of  the 
popular  painters  and  when  the  popular  vote 
were  all  going  to  the  hyperspiritualized 
expression,  perhaps  one  should  say  the 
etherealistic  expression,  because  spirituality 
can  abound  in  the  full  gamut  of  the  rain¬ 
bow’s  strength. 

One  more  picture  was  necessary  to  make 
Glackens’  exhibition  complete,  his  group 
which  was  at  the  time  of  his  exhibition  be¬ 
ing  shown  at  the  International  collection  of 
pictures.  It  is  one  of  the  most  radiant, 
courageous,  color  paintings  America  has 
produced,  and  in  addition,  it  has  grace, 
humanity  and  the  quality  that  artists  call 
“painting.”  The  painting  world,  which 
means  of  course  France  and  America,  has 
long  recognized  Glackens  as  one  of  the  pre¬ 
eminent  illustrators  ;  this  year  it  has  opened 
its  eyes  to  his  value  as  one  of  the  great 
modern  colorists. 

A  more  complete  contrast  in  painting 
would  be  hard  to  find  than  to  leave  the 
Folsom  Gallery  glowing  with  the  product 
of  Glackens’  imagination  and  step  into  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  with  its  formal  exhibition 
of  the  paintings  of  Charles  Maurice  Young  ; 
or  later  on,  with  Glackens  still  in  mind,  to 
visit  the  rooms  where  his  pictures  were 
shown,  and  find  the  presentation  of  Allan 
B.  Talcott’s  pictures.  Pleasing,  wise  pic¬ 
tures,  painted  in  the  old  way  with  con¬ 
science,  knowledge  of  perspective,  love  of 
Nature’s  serene  moods,  and  nothing  more. 

Bolton  Brown  at  the  Healy  Studios  aLo 
furnished  a  contrast  that  could  only  be  sec¬ 
onded  if  Leon  Dabo  had  been  exhibiting  in 
the  vicinity,  delicate,  pearl-colored  painting, 
out  of  an  ethereal  imagination  and  reaching 
with  pleasure  only  the  more  ethereal 
minded. 

No  review  of  the  painting  this  year  is 
complete  without  a  very  hearty  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  series  of  group  exhibitions  held 
at  the  MacDowell  Club  in  their  very  beauti¬ 
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ful  galleries.  Artists  have  combined  them¬ 
selves  in  groups  for  these  exhibitions  from 
the  West,  Canada,  the  Middle  West  and  all 
about  New  York.  Not  for  a  single  day 
have  the  walls  been  empty,  and  scarcely  a 
single  day  has  there  been  an  exhibition 
which  has  not  for  one  reason  or  another 
held  the  attention  of  the  observer.  In  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  exhibitions  of  the  year  it  was 
said  recently  that  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
shown  at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  were 
first  exhibited  in  some  one  of  these  groups. 
And  it  was  the  vote  of  the  directors  of  the 
MacDowell  Club  that  the  Gallery  next  sea¬ 
son,  1913-1914,  should  be  given  up  to  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Robert  Henri’s  most 
progressive  and  popular  idea. 

An  account  of  the  beautiful  things  of 
New  York  would  not  be  quite  satisfactory, 
without  mention  of  Arnold  Genthe’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  color  photographs  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  his  studios  in  March.  Dr. 
Genthe’s  wrork  is  becoming  very  well  known 
and  very  popular  in  New  York.  Those 
who  knew  him  and  his  work  for  years  in 
California  will  understand  why  it  has  not 
taken  long  for  the  public  to  respond  to  the 
kind  of  gift  that  ranks  Dr.  Genthe  among 
the  artists  of  the  day. 

We  have  visited  within  a  very  few  days, 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Ten 
American  Painters.  We  find  it  more  color¬ 
ful  than  in  the  past,  possessing  a  greater 
variety  of  interest,  and  the  diversity  that  a 
collection  of  the  work  of  ten  painters  in 
two  galleries  must  inevitably  give.  Childe 
Hassam’s  work  dominates  the  exhibition 
both  in  color,  freshness  and  space.  Sim¬ 
mons  has  two  portraits  both  tightly  painted 
and  without  inspiration.  Tarbell’s  portrait 
is  unusually  free  from  the  quality  that  domi¬ 
nates  Simmons,  with  life  and  color  and 
freshness.  Dewing  is  there,  quaint,  deco¬ 
rative,  mysterious.  An  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  fresher  than  the  Academy,  but  not  as 
young  as  though  it  were  “The  Eight.” 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  FRIEND  WHO 
DISAGREES  WITH  MR.  REUTER- 
DAHL’S  ESTIMATE  OF  BRANGWYN 

The  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 
O  the  Editor  of  The  Craftsman: 
Dear  Sir — I  have  read  with  interest 
what  Mr.  Reuterdahl  says  about  sky¬ 
scrapers,  the  Panama  Canal  and  “cobweb 
daintiness”  and  Mr.  Brangwyn.  I  share 
the  hope  with  Mr.  Reuterdahl  that  Mr. 
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Brangwyn  may  come  and  make  his  “fat 
rich  lines  typify  the  titanic  struggle,  the 
giganticness  of  the  thing,”  the  steel,  con¬ 
crete,  the  girders  and  all  that. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Reuterdahl  desires 
to  see  the  skyscrapers  treated  only  in  the 
same  “virile”  material  spirit.  I  know  them 
at  their  best  when  the  sun  first  touches 
them,  when  all  Nature  is  bathed  in  opales¬ 
cence,  attending  the  naissance  of  another 
day.  The  iron  and  the  stone,  and  the  mas¬ 
culinity  that  appeal  so  to  Mr.  Reuterdahl’s 
rugged  temperament  are  submerged  be¬ 
neath  a  greater  motive,  the  motive  of  all 
outdoors,  of  vibrant  light  and  color  and 
air,  not  of  details  like  steel,  cement  and 
“engineering.”  All  that  is  puny  in  the 
presence  of  the  morning  hour.  Standing 
before  Nature  —  the  infinite  —  Brooklyn 
Bridges,  skyscrapers  and  the  like  become 
but  incidents  in  the  great  scheme  of  things. 

Or  coming  up  the  bay  the  immigrant’s 
first  vision  of  the  promised  land,  the  city 
celestial,  beside  which  Venice  pales. 
(What  disappointments  when  the  stranger 
sees  the  girders  and  concrete!)  Or  as  the 
sun  goes  down — below  all  grime  and  smoke 
and  tired  life — above  the  spectrum’s  glory, 
the  sun’s  transfiguration,  a  jagged  border¬ 
line  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth  (or  is  it  hell?). 
Again  at  dusk  the  towers  with  plumes  of 
smoke  and  steam  form  silhouettes  against 
the  evening  sky,  and  all  is  vague  and  un¬ 
revealed  below.  Our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
mystery  of  life ;  who  then  thinks  of  cement 
and  steel,  concrete  and  such?  Who  does 
is  dead  to  the  greater  appeal.  Who  is  then 
“the  virile  thinker?”  One  shudders  over 
“fat  rich  lines”  to  express  all  that.  That 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  rendering  Man¬ 
hattan  in  these  greater  moods  is  no  reason 
for  not  attempting  it.  I  think  Du  Ciel 
could  do  it.  Charles  Vezin. 

MR.  RIORDON’S  ARTICLE  ON  VO¬ 
CATIONAL  TRAINING  PROVOKES 
A  REPLY 

O  the  Editor  of  The  Craftsman: 
Dear  Sir — I  have  just  finished  read¬ 
ing  the  article  in  the  January  maga¬ 
zine  on  “Vocational  Training  and  the 
Trusts.”  While  I  agree  with  portions  of 
it,  I  cannot  agree  with  all. 

I  wish  I  might  know  whether  the  writer 
has  followed  out  individual  cases  of  this 
training  to  see  the  result ;  or  whether  his 
arguments  are  based  on  the  theory  that  the 


schools  should  give  intellectual  rather  than 
industrial  training. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  an  ideal  condition 
of  things  if  every  boy  and  girl  might  finish 
the  entire  school  course  without  the  need 
of  any  preparation  for  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood.  But  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
such  is  not  the  case  in  America  today. 

The  city  in  which  I  live  is  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  place  of  some  40,000  of  eighteen  or 
more  nationalities.  In  our  high  school 
there  are  at  present  980  pupils.  Of  these 
175  are  taking  the  “commercial”  course, 
133  are  taking  the  “industrial”  course;  the 
remainder  being  divided  between  the  “gen¬ 
eral”  and  “college”  courses.  The  “half¬ 
time  industrial  course”  was  instituted  here 
some  five  years  since,  and  has  had  this  re¬ 
sult  :  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  left 
school  at  fourteen,  or  at  best  at  sixteen, 
have  completed  the  high-school  course. 

The  first  year  is  spent  entirely  in  school 
— during  the  three  following  years,  one 
week  in  school  is  succeeded  by  one  week’s 
work  in  a  shop,  with  the  usual  pay  of  an 
apprentice  for  time  worked.  This  half-day 
enables  many  a  boy  to  obtain  a  high-school 
education  and  at  the  same  time  the  rudi¬ 
ments  or  foundation  of  a  trade.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  finished  mechanics,  carpenters, 
etc.,  are  “turned  out,”  but  the  boys  have 
learned  enough  handicraft  to  help  deter¬ 
mine  their  future  course. 

May  I  give  a  few  instances?  A  boy 
who  played  truant  until  he  became  the  de¬ 
spair  of  both  teachers  and  parents,  on  join¬ 
ing  the  new  course,  at  once  became  the  star 
pupil  of  the  class  and  not  only  excelled  in 
the  shop  work,  but  pursued  his  school 
studies  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Indeed 
it  is  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  that  the 
half-time  boys  learn  as  much  in  their  one 
week  as  the  pupils  of  the  “general  course” 
in  two.  '  1 

A  boy  of  fourteen  of  foreign  parentage 
was  found  by  the  city  drawing  teacher  to 
possess  very  decided  artistic  talent.  But 
his  mother,  a  poor  widow,  could  not  keep 
him  in  school — he  must  go  into  the  mill  at 
a  weekly  wage  of  two  dollars.  The  teacher 
of  drawing  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Woman’s  Club,  showing  some  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  and  asking  that  the  club  members 
raise  a  fund  to  furnish  the  two  dollars  a 
week  to  his  mother  through  the  first  school 
year  of  the  industrial  course.  After  that 
his  “half-time”  pay,  increasing  with  each 
year,  would  support  him  until  graduation. 
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This  was  done  and  an  artist  is  being  saved 
to  the  world. 

A  young  girl  who  was  about  to  leave  the 
high  school  after  several  months  of  con¬ 
stant  falling  behind  in  the  regulation 
studies,  was  induced  to  take  the  commer¬ 
cial  course.  Today  she  has  a  fine  salary  as 
stenographer  in  a  bank  and  is  helping  a 
younger  sister  through  Smith  College 

I  might  give  many  more  instances.  It 
would  seem  that  a  course  of  this  nature — 
training  both  hand  and  mind  under  good 
influences — would  appeal  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man. 

Our  manufacturers  here  have  been  un¬ 
able  for  some  years  to  obtain  sufficient  well- 
trained  help,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
course  is  drawing  to  it  many  bright  boys 
who  will  in  time  become  supervisors  and 
superintendents  and  decrease  the  number  of 
third-rate  doctors  and  lawyers. 

Let  me  urge  that  you  acquaint  yourself 
with  individual  cases  and  see  if  they  bear 
out  the  theory  of  the  article  in  question. 

Very  truly, 

A.  G.  Stebbins, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

MR.  RIORDON’S  REPLY  TO  MR. 
STEBBINS’  LETTER 

THE  development  of  the  type  of  schools 
mentioned  and  so  clearly  described  by 
Mr.  Stebbins — in  his  letter  to  you, 
which  I  have  read  with  great  interest — is 
precisely  the  thing  that  called  forth  the  plea 
made  in  The  Craftsman  article — “Voca¬ 
tional  Training  and  the  Trusts.” 

Mr.  Stebbins  sums  up  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  our  article  in  his  final 
paragraph  where  he  says,  ‘‘Our  manufac¬ 
turers  here  have  been  unable  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  well-trained  help,  etc.”  But  I  ask 
why  we  should  frame  the  education  of  our 
youth  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers?  The  youth  of  this  land  have  as 
their  birthright  independence ;  and  freedom 
can  never  result  from  a  training  that  leads 
merely  to  a  paid  end. 

In  Mr.  Stebbins’  statistical  paragraph 
where  he  shows  us  that  of  a  total  of  980 
pupils  in  the  Fitchburg  High  School,  less 
than  one-third  are  given  a  “general”  high- 
school  course,  he  again  proves  conclusively 
that  our  schools  are  not  planned  for  a  citi¬ 
zenship,  but  to  meet  special  demands.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  aim  to  supply  the  manu¬ 
facturer  with  trained  help ;  on  the  other 
and  largely  outweighing  the  former,  to  pre¬ 
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pare  the  manufacturers’  sons  for  college. 
In  this  same  paragraph  we  find  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask — why  should  so  prosperous  a 
town  as  Fitchburg,  and  comparatively 
speaking  so  small  a  town — find  it  necessary 
to  let  children  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen?  Might  not  the  answer  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  wage  of  the  employee 
is  not  as  it  should  be?  Surely  a  possibility 
of  earning  so  small  a  wage  as  $8  a  month 
should  not  take  a  child  from  school,  unless 
the  wage  earners  of  Fitchburg  are  under¬ 
paid.  Or  if  the  boy  of  fourteen  could  not 
earn  $2  a  week  after  school  hours,  he  must 
have  been  poorly  trained  in  the  public 
schools  or  have  been  greatly  underpaid  by 
his  employer. 

Mr.  Stebbins  also  errs,  I  think,  in  not 
understanding  that  the  Fitchburg  plan  or 
any  plan  that  has  the  first  year  of  high 
school  spent  “entirely  in  school”  and  the 
other  three  years  spent  “one  week  in  school 
and  one  week  in  shop,”  reverses  the  order 
of  proper  training  for  adolescents.  The 
beginning  high-school  age  is  exactly  the 
period  when  there  should  be  a  relaxation 
from  mental  stress  and  this  relaxation 
should  be  brought  about  through  legitimate 
activity  of  a  more  or  less  constructive  char¬ 
acter.  This  is  the  age  to  fasten  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  character ;  and  only  usefulness  is 
character.  If  such  plans  gave  adolescents 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  high  school  and  then 
held  them  to  the  schoolroom  the  fourth 
year,  results  would  be  different.  And  the 
result  would  really  be  beneficial  to  the  em¬ 
ployer,  for  he  would  have  a  whole  man  to 
do  his  work,  not  a  product  of  adolescent 
transgression. 

Please  let  Mr.  Stebbins  know  that  I  have 
drawn  conclusions  absolutely  from  indi¬ 
vidual  cases ;  that  is  why  the  plan  proposed 
seems  opposed  to  theory,  for  the  Fitchburg 
plan  has  been  drawn  from  theory. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  points 
strongly  emphasized  by  Mr.  Stebbins,  which 
not  only  fail  to  weaken  our  stand,  but  even 
compel  us  to  maintain  our  viewpoint. 

First — The  insufficient  skilled  labor  pro¬ 
vided  manufacturers  by  the  school,  thus 
calling  upon  the  schools  to  vocationalize. 

Second — That  wherever  a  case  is  cited  of 
a  child  gaining  through  the  Fitchburg  plan, 
we  get  the  strain  of  supercilious  help  from 
charity  or  special  dispensation  on  the  part 
of  the  schools. 

That  insufficient  skilled  labor  is  the  result 
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of  the  present  school  plan — and  we  quite 
readily  admit  public  schools  do  not  have  a 
philosophy — is  no  reason  for  definitely  plac¬ 
ing  the  schools  at  the  disposal  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  from  all  angles,  viz.,  as  cited  in 
paragraph  two. 

A  careful  reading  of  “Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  and  the  Trusts”  will  discover,  we  think, 
a  suggestion  that  the  function  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  develop  a  conscious  citizenship 
trained  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  life  as 
they  find  it — not  merely  the  elemental 
needs  of  the  individuals,  but  also,  and  as 
surely,  the  needs  of  the  community  and  of 
the  State.  Our  plea  is  for  a  rounded  train¬ 
ing  of  useful  endeavor,  making  boys  and 
girls  capable  of  doing  with  the  hands  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  calls  of  the  soul,  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  mind,  the  natural  social 
proclivities.  We  rather  demand  that  at  six¬ 
teen  a  boy  be  prepared  to  earn  a  living — -in 
fact,  our  training  makes  that  obligatory — 
but  we  want  that  living  earned  through 
giving  what  is  right  and  not  through  the 
forced  necessity  of  holding  to  one  job  be¬ 
cause  trained  to  do  no  other. 

A  LETTER  TO  MR.  RIORDON 
FROM  A  MANUAL-TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

O  the  Editor  of  The  Craftsman: 
Dear  Sir — In  the  January  issue  of 
your  magazine  I  read  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Vocational  Training  and  the  Trusts,” 
by  Mr.  Raymond  Riordon.  It  is  so  unfair 
that  I  cannot  resist  taking  exceptions  to 
some  of  Mr.  Riordon’s  statements.  He  is 
both  vague  and  uninformed  on  the  subject 
on  which  he  tries  to  write. 

He  says,  “All  that  is  involved  in  voca¬ 
tional  training  that  should  become  a  part 
of  education  in  the  school  is  contained  in 
nature  study.”  “The  product  today  of 
trades  and  manual-training  schools  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  all  sense  of  literature,  of  history,  of 
art  and  the  beautiful.  A  livelihood  of  this 
sort  soon  means  drudgery.  It  is  the  mind 
of  the  drudge  that  leads  to  dissipation. 
The  boy  from  the  classical  school  has  no 
sense  of  physical  usefulness — cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  mind  of  the  man  of  the  pick  and 
the  hoe.  The  former  becomes  our  factory 
worker ;  the  latter  our  professional  pro¬ 
tector  of  capital,  as  lawyer,  banker  or  min¬ 
ister.”  He  shifts  from  the  small  school 
that  turns  out  paper-box  makers  at  the  age 
of  nine  to  the  truly  vocational  high  school 
— hence  he  is  hard  to  follow.  He  uses  the 


terms  vocational  training,  manual  training 
and  trade  school  indiscriminately !  Voca¬ 
tional  training  is  any  training  which  a  man 
subsequently  uses  in  earning  a  living.  A 
Latin  professor,  a  dentist  and  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  receive  vocational  training  in  the 
university,  the  dental  college  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  as  truly  as  the  mechanist 
does  in  his  trade  school.  Is  Mr.  Riordon’s 
attack  directed  against  all  vocational  train¬ 
ing  or  against  manual  training? 

If  he  has  in  mind  manual  training  he 
could  hardly  be  more  unjust.  Throughout 
the  country  there  are  hundreds  of  schools 
where  literature  and  science,  and  shopwork 
are  all  embraced  in  the  curriculum.  These 
schools  have  as  their  aim  a  “balance  of 
mind  and  body.”  Examples  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions  are  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  at  Indianapolis  (rightly  called  a  vo¬ 
cational  high  school  by  Frank  M.  Leavitt 
of  Chicago),  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  dozens  of  others  all  over  the 
country.  Take  for  example  the  boy  in  the 
benchwork  class.  The  boy  designs  his  own 
project  under  the  direction  of  competent 
teachers  who  allow  as  much  individuality 
as  possible  so  long  as  the  project  be  artistic. 
The  project  is  designed  with  the  intention 
that  it  will  fill  some  specific  place  in  his 
home.  In  the  construction  of  the  project 
the  boy  has  “liberty  of  mind,  of  action — 
individuality”  in  the  choice  of  design,  con¬ 
struction,  materials  and  finish.  The  course 
is  such  that  the  graduates  are  not,  “carpen¬ 
ters,  mechanics  or  a  skilled  laborer,”  but 
are  “capable  of  seeking  for  themselves  the 
things  that  most  appeal  in  the  line  of 
work.” 

The  manual-training  high  schools  were 
merely  the  first  response  to  an  urgent  call 
of  the  public  for  high  .schools  that  would 
fit  boys  and  girls  who  would  not  attend 
college  to  earn  a  livelihood.  These  schools 
are  still  in  the  formative  period  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  have  not  fully 
answered  the  call.  Just  as  fast  as  they  do 
answer  the  call  they  become  vocational  high 
schools.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Riordon 
when  he  says  vocational  training  tends  to 
make  a  “man’s  mind  become  revolutionary ; 
his  soul  lacks  daring  and  he  steeps  his  sor¬ 
row  in  strong  drink  or  mumbles  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.”  The  graduate  of  a  modern  voca¬ 
tional  high  school  has  reached  his  manhood 
under  the  care  of  men  and  women  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for 
failure  or  success  in  life.  His  outlook  is 
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broad  and  he  is  not  doomed  to  become  a 
factory  worker  or  a  worker  for  the  “in¬ 
terests.” 

A  pitiably  small  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  enter  school  finish  with  a  degree,  or  a 
high-school  diploma,  or  even  a  grade- 
school  certificate.  The  rest  become  work¬ 
men,  usually  unskilled  workmen  working 
for  the  “interests.”  It  is  for  this  enormous 
army  of  boys  and  girls  that  the  trade 
schools  have  been  organized.  Is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  laborer  to  turn  him  out  skilled 
than  unskilled  even  though  he  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  “interests”?  A  trade  school 
does  not  run  competition  to  either  the  vo¬ 
cational  or  the  classical  high  school.  If 
Mr.  Riordon  were  actively  engaged  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  I  am  sure  he  would  have  no 
cause  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing  schools  of  a 
new  kind  come  into  existence.  This  “con¬ 
trol  of  our  schools  by  the  interests”  is  a 
mere  bugaboo  in  Mr.  Riordon’s  mind. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Grover  C.  Polson, 

Instructor  in  Wood  Turning,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana. 

A  VIEW  OF  “CHANGING 
AMERICA” 

HE  fact  that  this  is  a  time  of  multi¬ 
tudinous  changes  is  not  only  dinned 
in  our  ears,  but  obtrudes  itself 
through  each  of  our  senses,  and  it 
follows  that  to  write  of  changing  condi¬ 
tions  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  more  than 
passing  attention  requires  special  brilliance 
in  analysis  and  presentation.  Both  quali¬ 
ties  belong  to  “Changing  America”  (The 
Century  Company) ,  by  Edward  A.  Ross, 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  written  a  number  of 
books  showing  an  unusual  insight  into  the 
problems  of  contemporary  society. 

The  average  man’s  mental  picture  of  his 
society,  suggests  Professor  Ross  in  his 
preface,  is  at  least  two  or  three  decades  out 
of  date,  with  the  result  that  half  the  time 
he  is  fighting  windmills  instead  of  the  real 
enemies  in  his  path.  The  object  of  this 
book,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  pictures 
nearer  to  reality  by  analyzing  certain  con¬ 
temporary  social  developments,  with  a 
frank  recognition  that  the  interpreter  of 
present  ventures  is  more  likely  to  err  than 
the  interpreter  of  the  past,  but  with  a  claim 
that  he  may  be  more  useful.  The  subjects 


which  Prof.  Ross  takes  up,  such,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  falling 
birth  rate,  the  significance  of  increasing  di¬ 
vorce,  women  in  industry,  etc.,  have  been 
discussed  by  innumerable  writers,  but  Prof. 
Ross  has  a  vigor  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  together  with  a  relentless  sanity  of 
logic,  that  gives  freshness  and  force  to  his 
comments.  Thus  in  referring  to  women  in 
industry  and  attacking  the  evils  of  over- 
long  work  under  overhigh  tension,  he  does 
not  suggest  that  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
conditions  unchanged  will  be  the  physical 
impoverishment  of  the  race  born  of  mothers 
so  burdened.  On  the  contrary,  he  holds 
that  nature  will  effect  a  readjustment,  that 
the  physically  impoverished  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  that  in  three  or  four  generations 
there  would  be  produced  from  those  capa¬ 
ble  of  standing  such  conditions  a  hardier, 
but  coarser,  type,  replacing  the  high-strung, 
high-bred  feminine  type  which  is  our  pride. 
For  society,  he  reminds  us,  can  have  the 
kind  of  women  it  wants. 

In  his  comment  upon  the  growth  of  de¬ 
mocracy  Prof.  Ross,  who  is  a  true  and  not 
a  counterfeit  progressive,  remarks  especial¬ 
ly  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
through  machinery  and  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  of  the  workingmen,  has  led  directly 
to  political  change,  in  that  it  has  given  leis¬ 
ure  for  thought  and  activity  upon  questions 
of  government  to  those  whose  whole  energy 
was  formerly  absorbed  in  the  daily  grind. 

It  is  in  his  analysis  and  exaltation  of 
“The  Middle  West,  the  fiber  of  the  people,” 
with  its  political  progressiveness  and  its 
State  universities,  that  Prof.  Ross  is  most 
interesting.  The  picture  he  draws  of  the 
East,  of  New  England,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  is  not  flattering. 

If  he  is  too  scornful  of  those  who 
stayed  at  home  in  the  “fished-out”  New 
England  communities,  he  finds  something 
of  the  same  “moral  sag”  elsewhere,  in 
southern  Michigan,  in  Illinois,  even  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  especially  in  Ohio,  where  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  1,700  citizens  who  had 
sold  their  votes  “let  in  a  pitiless  ray  of  the 
dry  rot  of  the  lifeless  communities  that  have 
missed  the  electrifying  touch  of  railroad  or 
city.”  But  the  reassertion  of  democracy 
which  Prof.  Ross  sees  through  the  West 
lie  counts  upon  to  win  the  East  as  well,  in 
spite  of  “its  legion  of  intelligent  investors 
and  its  multitude  of  ignorant  aliens.”  And 
as  for  the  latter  he  foresees  increasing  re¬ 
striction  in  immigration. 
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INSPIRATION 

IE  CRAFTSMAN  has  found  a  new  friend,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  discovered  a  new  source  of  inspiration. 
The  morning  mail  brought  us  a  pamphlet  about 
Lincoln.  The  name  of  Lincoln  always  arrests  our 
attention,  and  this  pamphlet  was  the  wisest  thing 
we  had  ever  read  about  the  greatest  man  we  have 
ever  known.  Lincoln  lived  again  in  the  little  book, 
more  closely  to  us,  more  intimately  in  our  lives  than  ever  before. 
His  strength,  his  tenderness,  his  infinite  kindness  threaded  every 
page  we  turned.  Out  of  words  was  built  up  before  us  the  presence 
of  that  great  good  man,  until  we  were  inspired  and  refreshed.  Things 
were  said  about  Lincoln  that  were  of  themselves  a  measure  of  great¬ 
ness  in  the  author.  In  speaking  of  Lincoln’s  simple  life,  he  wrote: 
“Groves  are  better  than  temples,  fields  are  better  than  gorgeous 
carpetings,  rail  fences  are  better  than  lines  of  kneeling  slaves,  and 
the  winds  are  better  than  music  if  you  are  raising  heroes  and  found¬ 
ing  governments.” 

If  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  Lincoln  himself  might  have  said 
these  very  convincing  words,  and  it  was  living  them  that  helped  him 
to  become  a  hero  and  to  found  a  government.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  no  surer  cementing  for  friendship  than  a  similarity 
of  affections,  the  craving  for  the  same  good  thing.  And  so  after 
we  had  read  these  great  words  about  the  man  who  understood 
groves  and  winds  and  knew  fields  better  than  gorgeous  carpetings, 
we  felt  that  we  had  found  a  new  friend,  one  who  told  our  own  thoughts 
to  us  as  we  had  dreamed  them  but  never  uttered  them. 

The  qualities  in  Lincoln’s  character  that  impressed  our  new  friend 
were  these  finenesses  that  could  only  be  understood  and  reckoned 
with  by  a  man  possessing  the  same  lodestar  in  life.  It  is  surely  true 
that  we  find  in  our  friends  what  we  need  in  them,  a  reflection  of  our 
own  spiritual  attainment,  and  we  do  not  find  what  we  are  incapable 
of  comprehending.  And  when  a  man  says  that  “it  is  not  life  that 
counts  in  the  making  of  the  world,  but  character,  and  character  is 
best  formed  amid  those  surroundings  where  every  waking  hour  is 
struggling,”  then  we  know  something  of  his  own  life  and  his  own 
acceptance  of  the  tragedies  of  fife  as  the  necessary  rocks  on  which 
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to  build  character.  And  we  know  that  our  friend  understood  Lin¬ 
coln,  his  struggles,  his  sorrows,  his  unbending  integrity,  through 
the  clear  light  of  his  own  developed  character. 

“Give  me,”  he  says,  “the  hut  which  is  small  enough,  the  poverty 
which  is  deep  enough,  life  that  is  great  enough,  and  over  all  the 
fear  of  God,  and  I  will  raise  from  them  the  best  there  is  in  human 
character.”  Just  loving  Lincoln  would  not  develop  such  under¬ 
standing  as  this  of  what  formed  and  molded  and  carved  this  splendid 
human  monument  of  goodness,  which  is  evoked  for  us  today  out 
of  the  simple  word  Lincoln.  No  man  can  write  understanding^ 
of  the  value  of  the  poor  things  of  life,  the  sorrows,  the  little  miseries, 
who  has  not  only  experienced  them  but  lived  through  them  and 
grown  up  out  of  them,  not  down  away  from  them. 

WE  became  so  interested  in  the  Lincoln  pamphlet  that  we 
sought  other  words  by  the  author,  and  we  discovered  that  he 
was  not  only  a  man  of  wisdom  in  speaking  of  men,  but  in 
speaking  of  modern  conditions,  practical  things,  that  we  are  apt 
to  take  lightly  or  dully  or  indifferently.  In  the  midst  of  a  time 
when  all  nations  were  talking  of  peace  and  of  peace  conferences  we 
found  that  he  spoke  of  war  in  this  very  vital  way,  as  we  all  must 
understand  it.  War,  he  felt,  would  last  until  the  simple-heartedness 
of  man,  the  goodness  of  the  world,  rejected  it.  “The  fate  of  nations,” 
he  said,  “is  still  decided  by  their  wars.  You  may  talk  of  orderly 
tribunals  and  learned  referees;  you  may  sing  in  your  schools  the 
gentle  praises  of  the  quiet  life;  you  may  strike  from  your  books  the 
last  note  of  every  martial  anthem,  and  yet  out  in  the  smoke  and 
thunder  will  always  be  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  silent,  rigid, 
upturned  face.  Men  may  prophesy  and  women  pray,  but  peace 
will  come  here  to  abide  forever  on  this  earth  only  when  the 
dreams  of  childhood  are  the  accepted  charts  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  men.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  what  Christ  meant  when  he  said  “except 
ye  become  as  little  children  .  The  great  minds  of  dif¬ 

ferent  nations  have  again  and  again  reiterated  this  final  truth, 
that  through  simplicity  is  goodness  and  greatness  born;  not  through 
self-conscious  intention,  not  through  boasting  or  vainglorious 
achievement,  not  through  the  spectacular  deed  that  wings  in  bril¬ 
liant  colors  swiftly  past  the  vision,  but  just  simply  and  slowly  and 
intensely,  as  arise  the  great  forces  in  Nature,  so  are  these  forces 
revealed  through  the  human  being  who  for  the  moment  becomes 
their  channel. 

The  more  we  read  of  our  friend,  the  more  we  found  ourselves 
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eager  to  know  Lira,  —what  had  bred  this  type  of  man,  through 
what  experience,  through  what  joy  or  disaster  had  he  reached 
the  heights  where  he  could  see  life  so  clearly,  so  truly,  so  kindly? 
And  we  found  that  he  had  been  bom  on  a  farm,  and  that  on  his 
sixtieth  birthday  he  had  said  to  a  friend:  “I  am  hungry  for  the 
country  life  of  my  boyhood,  eager  again  to  see  at  all  seasons  the 
beautiful  developments  of  Nature.  Why  should  I  continue  to  drudge 
for  money?  Money  is  not  all  happiness.  I  want  to  be  where  I  can 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  wander  about  the  fields,  study  Nature 
again,  breathe  the  pure  air,  write  a  little,  gather  my  friends  about 
me  and  sleep  in  the  open  air.”  A  beautiful  ideal  that  must  have 
been  bora  out  of  the  memory  of  a  very  good  and  beautiful  young 
age. 

As  a  child,  we  felt,  he  must  have  gained  through  farm  life  the 
great  lessons  it  had  to  teach,  not  just  the  drudgery  or  the  sacrifice 
or  the  suffering  alone.  He  must  have  found  the  early  mornings  on 
the  hillside  good,  the  hard  work  developing  to  his  brain  as  well 
as  his  muscle.  He  must  have  slept  well,  this  little  lad,  and  worked 
well  and  found  his  own  rich  joys  to  have  held  the  memory  of  these 
days  down  through  half  a  century  until  it  was  transmuted  into  the 
ideal  for  the  close  of  his  life. 

The  more  we  read  about  him,  the  more  we  heard  of  him  through 
his  friends,  the  more  we  found  here  and  there  in  newspaper  clippings, 
in  little  pamphlets,  the  words  of  crystal  wisdom  that  he  had  uttered 
in  the  stress  of  great  conflicts,  the  more  surely  we  realized  that 
this  man  whom  we  had  only  just  discovered  was  in  reality  that 
rare  thing  in  the  world  today,  a  great  philosopher;  not  a  self-con¬ 
scious  teacher,  with  his  starlike  theories  of  life  submerged  in  many 
words  and  bound  in  leather,  but  the  human  philosopher,  the  man 
whom  men  needed,  the  man  who  spoke  the  wise  word  in  the  hard 
hour  of  cruel  strain,  in  the  moment  of  restless  confusion  of  issues, 
at  the  time  when  he  faced  enemies,  disloyalty,  disillusion.  We  saw 
this  man,  whose  philosophy  was,  in  fact,  developed  by  his  close 
relation  to  the  conflict  of  his  own  age,  as  a  man  who  never  had  the 
trite  word  for  any  situation,  great  or  small,  but  who  honored  all 
relationships  of  life  with  the  response  bom  of  sincere  thought,  who 
did  not  feel  it  beneath  the  hurried,  worried  man  of  business  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  language  so  simple,  so  beautiful  as  to  merit 
their  preservation  in  the  best  of  the  literature  of  his  age. 

How  completely  the  memory  of  his  early  days  stayed  with  him 
as  he  grew  older,  how  they  enveloped  his  life,  spreading  tender 
wings  of  consolation  over  him,  we  can  perhaps  best  judge  by  his 
appreciation  of  the  same  quality  in  Lincoln  when  he  writes:  “Abra- 
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ham  Lincoln’s  strength  arose,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  preservation 
through  all  his  life  of  that  fondness  for  his  early  home,  of  the  tender 
recollections  of  his  family  and  their  struggles,  which  kept  his  sympa¬ 
thy  always  warm  and  young.  He  was  never  so  great  but  that  the 
ties  of  his  youth  still  bound  him.  He  was  never  so  far  away  but 
that  he  could  still  hear  the  note  of  the  evening  birds  in  the  groves 
of  his  nativity.” 

And  in  summing  up  Lincoln’s  place  in  the  world’s  history,  he 
again  employs  the  line  of  thought  which  makes  you  realize  his  own 
understanding  of  Nature  and  her  forces:  “Lincoln  was  not  small 
in  anything.  He  was  carved  in  deep  lines,  like  all  heroic  figures, 
for  dangerous  altitudes  and  great  purposes.”  What  a  gigantic 
and  splendid  understanding  this  last  phrase  presupposes  of  the 
purpose  of  adversity.  For  what,  after  all,  are  the  great  tragedies 
of  our  existence  but  the  chisel  in  the  hand  of  Fate  that  is  carving 
those  who  are  worthy  in  deep  lines  for  dangerous  altitudes  and  great 
purposes? 

The  more  we  thought  of  the  understanding  of  our  friend  of  the 
truths  of  life  (and  after  all,  philosophy  is  only  the  understanding  of 
these  truths  and  the  power  of  expressing  that  understanding)  the 
more  we  felt  that  we  must  become  intimate  with  those  details  that 
had  molded  his  existence,  rounded  it  out  and  carved  the  deep  lines. 
We  perhaps  came  to  this  conclusion  slowly,  because  so  much  had 
come  to  us  through  the  philosophy  of  the  occasional  word  we  found, 
that  while  we  were  eager  to  know  him  better  we  felt  the  intimacy 
of  a  lasting  friendship  already  established. 

With  his  name  on  our  lips  and  his  high  words  in  our  hearts,  we 
opened  the  morning  paper  a  few  days  ago  to  read  of  his  death, 
back  on  the  farm  where  he  had  lived  as  a  boy,  and  to  which  he  had 
returned  but  a  short  time  to  live  out  those  last  beautiful  years  of 
his  life  as  he  had  planned  them,  out  of  doors.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  followed  the  career  of  Frank  S.  Black,  even  casually, 
will  have  discovered  before  this  who  our  new-found  friend  is,  this 
friend  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  perhaps  will  have  already 
felt  in  their  own  hearts  the  budding  of  friendship  for  the  man  whose 
words  were  so  tender  with  kindness  that  the  goodness  of  his  soul 
reached  out  to  those  who  could  never  touch  his  hand. 

We  discover  through  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr. 
Black  was  only  sixty  years  old  when  he  died  at  the  zenith  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  career,  a  famous  and  good  lawyer,  a  man  whose  life  in  the 
political  arena  was  without  a  blemish,  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  State  while  Governor  of  New  York,  an  heroic  figure  of  integrity 
and  accomplished  purpose,  who  gave  up  public  life  at  what  seemed 
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scarcely  the  completion  of  his  power  for  good,  because  he  must  live 
once  more  the  life  of  his  boyhood. 

In  a  way,  it  has  seemed  to  us  a  very  tragic  thing  that  a  man  who 
had  accomplished  so  supreme  an  ideal  out  of  the  restless  confused 
detail  of  life  should  have  been  swept  away  before  a  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity  reached  him  to  bring  these  ideals  more  intimately  to  the  world 
needing  them,  for  certainly  this  is  a  period  in  our  national  growth 
where  an  ideal  of  right  human  relationship  is  more  essential,  per¬ 
haps,  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  We  are  growing  into 
a  vast  complicate  power,  our  old  religious  symbols  are  vanish¬ 
ing  one  by  one,  as  unequal  to  the  task  of  spiritualizing  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  today,  and  our  commercial  activities  and  successes  have 
given  us  commercial  standards  which  are  greatly  lowering  our 
spiritual  activities.  The  human  relations  of  not  only  this  nation 
but  of  others  are  becoming  disintegrated  and  uncertain.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  we  stood 
in  greater  need  of  the  philosophical  utterance  of  some  clear  lucid 
soul,  simple  and  unafraid,  and  it  seemed  as  though  this  strong, 
needed  spiritual  utterance  had  begun  to  flow  from  the  mind  of 
this  farmer-statesman  out  to  the  world  only  long  enough  for  us 
to  realize  its  value  and  then  to  lose  it. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  utterances  are  never  lost.  It 
is  impossible  to  drown  in  the  whirlwind  of  any  complex  civilization 
the  utterance  of  truth.  No  necessary  words  of  Lincoln’s  have 
ever  vanished  from  the  memory  of  the  people  who  needed  them, 
and  who  continue  to  need  them.  The  philosopher  apparently  is 
bom  at  the  time  when  the  world  craves  the  word  he  has  to  say. 
The  very  sincere  man  becomes  a  channel  for  that  truth  from  the 
source  of  life,  that  must  flow  out  at  different  intervals  to  save  human¬ 
ity.  And  when  it  comes,  the  thirsty  world  will  absorb  it  to  the 
last  definite  expression.  A  very  little  truth  is  yeast  enough  to 
leaven  a  very  troubled  and  sordid  civilization. 

And  so  we  have  grown  to  feel  less  poignant  regret  that  our  friend 
has  gone  away,  because  we  realize  as  we  look  out  over  the  world 
and  into  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  truth  comes  to  us  from 
time  to  time,  that  we  have  not  lost  our  friend  or  any  single  good 
word  that  he  has  ever  spoken,  that  he  is  ours  for  all  time,  and  that 
we  are  stronger  for  all  time  for  knowing  him. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Craftsman  will  be  glad,  if  enough  requests  are  received  to  warrant 
it,  to  republish  Mr.  Black’s  pamphlet  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  send  it  free  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  who  would  like  to  own  a  copy. 
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THE  FURNITURE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS: 
HOW  IT  EMBODIES  THE  HISTORY  AND 
ROMANCE  OF  ITS  PERIOD 

T  is  through  its  power  to  exhale  the  past  and  the 
quickening  touch  it  lays  on  memory,  recalling  a 
sentiment  here,  a  tragedy  there,  that  the  furniture 
used  by  the  early  settlers  of  America  commands  our 
interest,  often  our  affection.  In  the  severity  of  its 
lines  and  its  sparseness  we  get  even  a  strong  hint  of 
the  rigid  lives  of  those  ancestors  who,  grappling  with 
New  England  winters,  still  worked  steadfastly  on  toward  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  land  in  which  today  we  find  comfort  and  ease  of  living. 

This  furniture  made  moreover  a  gentle  insistence  to  be  understood, 
the  gentleness  being  of  the  sort  embodied  in  the  Arab’s  proverb 
which  intimates  that  with  this  virtue  one  can  lead  an  elephant  by 
a  thread.  In  it  was  also  to  be  traced  a  glint  of  man’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  nature,  the  forest  furnishing  many  types  for  tables,  chairs 
and  couch.  The  beauty  of  nature  was  everywhere  conceded  and 
the  wish  to  interpret  her  felt  strongly  long  before  the  cry  was  given 
for  bodily  comfort.  Men  were  satisfied  with  hard  surfaces,  making 
chair  seats  of  unyielding  wood  with  backs  straight  and  uncom¬ 
promising  even  wh.le  the  need  was  recognized  to  embellish  them 
with  high  relief  carvings  of  foliage  and  foliated  scrolls,  with  wood 
nymphs  and  the  heads  of  beasts  that  roamed  the  forest  fastnesses. 
The  furniture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  showed  also  this  desire  to 
interpret  the  grace  of  nature;  and  it  was  ever  to  Italy  that  cabinet¬ 
makers  reverted  when  their  wells  of  inspiration  ran  dry. 

The  ships  bringing  the  Colonists  to  America  brought  also  their 
furniture,  yet  in  more  limited  quantities  than  is  thought  by  many 
today.  Chests,  serving  as  both  storehouses  and  resting-places; 
chairs  in  considerable  numbers,  simple  examples  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Jacobean  styles,  a  few  tables  and  a  bed  with  warm  coverlets 
made  up  the  most  luxurious  of  inventories. 

As  in  the  Mother  Country,  the  customs  of  which  were  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Colonists,  the  idea  of  comfort  in  furniture  rested 
almost  exclusively  in  the  bed.  This  was  natural  for  the  four-post 
beds,  the  most  important  early  piece  of  furniture  that  came  from 
England  to  America  had  in  turn  been  brought  to  the  home  land  from 
Italy  and  represented  the  need  of  a  people  using  their  great  hall 
spaces  as  general  living  rooms  for  family,  friends  and  soldiers, — the 
need  likewise  of  a  people  ever  on  the  alert  to  defend  their  castles 
or  their  homes  against  an  enemy.  These  four-post  beds  with  their 
heavy  hangings,  gave  for  one  thing,  and  mercifully,  privacy,  the 
day  being  one  wherein  its  measure  was  scant;  they  gave,  besides, 
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warmth  in  halls  of  barren  grandeur,  of  stone  or  marble  bleak¬ 
ness.  When  the  limb-wearing  labor  of  the  day  was  over  these 
rugged  people  found  in  such  beds,  and  in  them  alone,  physical 
comfort. 

In  fact,  luxurious  to  a  degree  were  these  four-post  beds  of  long 
ago.  Yet  those  early  used  in  this  country  were  without  the  box 
springs  and  long-hair  mattresses  thought  necessary  today  to  insure 
repose  of  the  body.  Instead,  springs  of  rough  rope  were  constructed 
to  form  a  support  for  mattresses  made  either  of  straw  or  of  corn 
husks,  on  top  of  which  was  placed  one,  perhaps  two,  of  feathers. 
The  posts  of  these  beds  that  were  slight  and  tapering,  sometimes 
fluted,  were  the  first  ones  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Napoleon  when  Empire  influence  had 
traveled  far  that  they  as  well  as  head  and  foot  pieces  were  heavily 
carved  with  twists,  flowers  and  fruits  and  especially  with  the  beloved 
pineapple. 

Of  this  period  the  illustrated  bed  is  representative.  In  it, 
originality  followed  the  tester,  its  details  being  intensely  feminine, 
graceful  and  individual.  As  can  be  seen  also,  its  outline  departs 
from  that  of  the  flat  testers  in  every  way  more  general.  The  little 
bow  holding  up  the  side  drapery  recalls  no  designer  of  styles  and 
furniture;  it  suggests  merely  a  woman’s  light  touch  of  romance,  the 
dream-note  about  this  bed  treasured  as  few  other  old  pieces  of 
furniture.  Indeed  many  still  point  with  pride  to  four-post  beds  that 
have  descended  to  them  from  revered  ancestors,  and  reproductions 
of  them  are  also  bought  by  those  admiring  the  personality  of  this 
furniture  used  in  earlier  days.  A  few  there  are,  however,  since  men 
are  of  many  minds,  who  question  the  right  of  the  four-post  bed  to 
live,  now  that  its  direct  purpose  is  no  longer  extant.  The  premium 
on  privacy  is  no  more,  it  can  be  secured  in  the  different  rooms  and 
anterooms  of  almost  any  house;  there  is  no  longer  need  to  get  behind 
the  curtains  and  under  the  covers  of  a  four-post  bed  in  order  to 
secure  bodily  warmth.  Since  then  the  real  purpose  of  such  beds 
has  been  outlived,  their  heavy  upholstering  is  thought  to  be  some¬ 
what  injurious  to  health  and  general  welfare,  hangings  being  able 
to  harbor  much  dust  besides  germs  in  dreaded  multitudes.  At 
present  when  the  world  lives  in  apartments  and  houses  none  too 
large  to  accommodate  the  family,  the  bed  has  lost  to  a  certain  degree 
its  high  place  of  importance.  People  have  a  little  hesitancy  about 
entering  a  room  in  which  a  bed  is  conspicuous;  while  a  room  wherein 
its  place  is  taken  by  a  conch,  can  be  used  for  more  general  purposes. 
The  formality  of  a  bedroom,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  is  therefore 
in  many  homes  losing  its  prestige  and  becoming  a  place  for  more 
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democratic  treatment.  Not  but  what  those  possessing  ancestral 
beds  and  a  fitting  place  to  set  them  up  will  continue  to  enjoy  right¬ 
fully  the  glamour  of  romance  which  they  exhale  and  to  honor  the 
personal  link  which  they  represent  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

AS  is  well  known,  the  style  of  the  first  furniture  that  came  to 
the  American  colonies  was  Jacobean  and  it  was  the  first 
imitated  by  the  early  cabinetmakers  of  the  country.  It 
came  directly  from  England,  the  land  from  which  the  Italian  influence 
had  in  part  departed,  in  part  become  native,  the  craftsmen  under 
these  conditions  letting  loose  their  own  individualism.  In  England 
at  this  time  architecture  was  grandiose,  a  characteristic  strongly 
reflected  in  the  Jacobean  style  and  in  its  sumptuous  use  of  oak. 

The  chair  herein  illustrated  is  one  of  the  early  pieces  that  came 
to  this  country,  a  frank  and  honest-looking  chair,  vigorous  and 
uncompromising.  Its  turning  is  free  and  gracefully  done  by  hand, 
a  fact  which  gave  to  much  of  the  old  furniture  an  appearance  less 
harsh,  a  bit  more  chic  than  that  noted  today  about  the  quantities 
of  household  goods  turned  out  by  machinery.  More  elaborate 
Jacobean  chairs  display  the  framework  of  the  cane  backs  heavily 
carved  and  elaborated.  All  in  all  they  were  very  impressive. 

Oddly  enough  the  Jacobean  style  of  furniture  is  of  all  others  the 
most  sought  after  and  patronized  by  fashion  today.  Garrets  are 
ransacked  for  chests,  square  cupboards,  gate-leg  tables  and  boxlike 
pieces  of  furniture,  long  unused  and  hidden  away  in  dusty  lofts, 
while  other  styles  have  had  their  day  and  passed  from  favor.  This 
return  to  popularity  of  the  Jacobean  conceptions  may  be  because 
representative  Americans  are  living  more  in  the  country  than  a 
decade  ago  and  because  their  houses  are  very  spacious.  Country 
halls  are  usually  large,  often  well  suited  to  the  furniture  of  this 
period.  Dining  rooms  also  take  the  Jacobean  styles  remarkably 
well,  since  it  is  invariably  imposing  and  free  from  all  appearance 
of  triviality. 

The  Queen  Anne  Windsor  chair  shows  one  well  known  to  the 
early  Colonists.  Its  beauty  is  that  of  simplicity  and  good  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  chair  to  forbid  lounging  as  known  today,  but  one  which 
nevertheless  has  a  gracious  curve  following  the  outlines  of  the  back, 
arms  to  lean  against  and  a  support  offering  rest  for  the  head  and 
shoulders.  Early  American  cabinetmakers  took  some  points  from 
such  chairs  when  they  made  the  now  celebrated  comb-back  rockers, 
purely  an  invention  of  the  New  World.  Perhaps  it  expressed  also  a 
longing  for  more  ease  of  body  than  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  in  con¬ 
formity  with  spiritual  piety.  Certainly  its  acceptance  was  immediate. 
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SHERATON  TABLE  AND  SIDEBOARD,  ALSO  OLD  PIECES  OF 
CHINA  THE  LIKE  OF  WHICH  ARE  NOW  HIGHLY  PRIZED. 

HEPPLEWHITE  CHAIRS  IN  WHICH  SAT  THE  “PERFECT” 
LADIES  OF  THE  DAY. 


TWO  ANTIQUE  TABLES  NOW  VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  THEIR 
WEIGHT  IN  GOLD. 


TABLE  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  MAKE:  THE  NEED  OF  INCREASING 
THE  SIZE  OF  THE  FAMILY  BOARD  BEING  SHOWN  BY  AN  ORIGINAL 
CONCEPTION  OF  THE  DROP  LEAF. 


QUEEN  ANNE  WINDSOR  CHAIR  ABOUT 
WHICH  THE  PRETTY  LEGEND  CLINGS 
THAT  ONE  OF  ITS  TYPE  WAS  FIRST  FOUND 
IN  THE  SHEPHERD’S  COTTAGE  IN  THE 
WINDSOR  FORESTS. 


LADDER-BACK  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS  AND  TABLE  SHOW¬ 
ING  THAT  OUR  GRANDMOTHERS  HAD  FEW  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  FOR  SITTING  IN  UNCONVENTIONAL  ATTITUDES. 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST 
CHAIRS  THAT  WAS 
BROUGHT  TO  AMER¬ 
ICA  BY  THE  COLON¬ 
ISTS,  ITS  STYLE 
BEING  JACOBEAN. 


EMPIRE  COLONIAL  BEDS  WHICH  INDICATE  IN  THEIR 
DRAPERY  THE  TOUCH  OF  A  WOMAN'S  HAND. 

COMB-BACK  ROCKING  CHAIR:  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  DE¬ 
SIGNS  OF  FURNITURE  MADE  BY  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMEN. 


HISTORY  AND  ROMANCE  IN  FURNITURE 


CHIPPENDALE  having  sipped  to  his  full  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Louis  XV  design,  gave  his  name  to  various  styles  and  forms 
that  followed  the  Queen  Anne,  but  the  early  examples  of  his 
work  that  came  to  this  country  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  And 
this  was  to  be  expected  since  it  was  brought  here  to  go  into  rooms 
of  rigid  simplicity;  rooms  in  which  the  occupants  were  stiffening 
their  backs  to  resist  the  oncoming  Stamp  Act.  In  the  Mother 
Country,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  certain  moral  laxity  was  gripping 
the  people,  much  more  elaborate  pieces  of  furniture  by  Chippendale 
were  in  vogue.  Indeed  this  man  and  his  work  became  the  cry  of 
the  hour  and  shed  an  influence  felt  even  today,  for  he  was  an  origi¬ 
nator  so  individual  that  even  though  without  conscience  in  adapting 
to  his  needs  the  Louis  XV,  the  Gothic,  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch, 
his  particular  work  still  shows  his  own  strong  points  of  personality. 
The  plainest  of  his  chairs  are  different  from  those  of  Queen  Anne 
because  he  widened  them  across  the  top  giving  them  the  dignity 
of  an  individual  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  slim  waist;  the  gradual 
taper  of  the  back  legs  continued  to  the  ground,  while  those  of  the 
front  were  either  straight  or  cabriole,  the  latter  resembling  the  legs 
of  many  Queen  Anne  chairs  or  else  following  more  or  less  the  French 
lines.  Still  pieces  of  Chippendale  that  show  the  French  influence 
came  hardly  at  all  to  this  country  in  its  youth,  much  less  frequently 
than  those  of  mahogany  which  had  previously  been  adapted  to  Eng¬ 
lish  taste.  Today  the  former  are  brought  here  as  rarities  having 
cost  an  abundance  of  coin  such  as  could  never  have  entered  even  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  clever  Chippendale. 

The  illustrated  pierced,  ladder-back  Chippendale  chairs  represent 
an  expression  of  this  man’s  work  that  has  proved,  owing  to  its  pure, 
classic  lines,  as  enduring  as  the  more  elaborate  pieces  made  for 
European  wealth  and  fashion.  Three-footed  tip  tables,  tall  book¬ 
cases,  bureaulike  desks,  all  came  as  his  work  to  America  and  were 
used  by  the  people  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  no  sideboard  was 
ever  made  by  Chippendale,  a  blow  to  those  who  believe  that  they 
possess  such  a  thing  among  their  heirlooms. 

Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton,  the  other  two  makers  whose  names 
are  indelibly  associated  with  the  furniture  that  gave  a  chaste  dignity 
to  Colonial  houses  were  separated  from  Chippendale  by  the  Adams 
family,  who  going  to  Pompeii  for  inspiration  became  in  a  way  more 
associated  with  decoration  and  architecture  than  with  the  actual 
designing  of  furniture.  Their  influence  is  at  present  strongly  felt 
in  many  American  homes,  more  so  than  in  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  working  at  the  same  time 
drank  their  inspiration  from  the  Louis  XVI  styles,  losing  thereby 
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many  of  the  curves  and  elaborations  that  marked  the  work  of  Chip¬ 
pendale.  Indeed  theirs  were  styles  altogether  suitable  for  the  hour 
in  America  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  been  declared  and 
a  straightness  and  severity  reigned  in  men’s  hearts. 

The  illustrated  shield-back  chairs  are  examples  of  one  of  Hepple- 
white’s  most  famous  designs.  Sheraton  also  made  chairs  with  backs 
in  the  shape  of  shields,  but  his  had  always  inserted  across  the  back 
an  angle  and  did  not  show  the  continuous  curved  line  that  marks 
those  of  Hepplewhite.  The  cabriole  leg  was  no  more ;  it  was  deserted 
by  fashion.  Hepplewhite,  broadly  speaking,  preferred  a  square 
shaft  tapering  to  the  floor;  Sheraton  was  more  partial  to  the  turned 
leg.  Still  the  styles  of  these  makers  interblend  greatly,  the  influence 
of  one  being  shown  in  the  work  of  the  other.  To  Hepplewhite  is 
due  the  development  of  the  sideboard;  Sheraton,  his  rival,  made 
such  pieces  also,  the  styles  of  both  having  four  legs  across  the  front, 
but  being  at  variance  with  each  other  in  the  curved  outlines  of  their 
fronts. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  shows  a  dining-room  table  young  in 
its  conception  of  expansion.  It  is  a  table  made  probably 
by  one  of  the  early  craftsmen  of  America,  men  who  in  some 
instances  lived  so  closely  to  nature  that  taking  a  plank  from  the 
forest,  they  seemed  loath  to  spoil  its  outlines.  Again  this  table 
denotes  a  time  when  American  furniture  was  made  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  entirely  without  the  suggestion  of  commercialism. 

Sheraton,  whose  style  was  perhaps  the  most  refined  and  sensitive 
of  any  maker  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contributed 
also  his  share  to  the  distinctiveness  of  American  homes.  The  table 
placed  in  front  of  a  door  in  one  of  the  illustrations  indicates  the 
sensitive  quality  of  his  work.  On  such  tables  and  in  conformity  with 
their  great  variety  he  used  both  the  round  and  the  square-tapered 
leg,  the  point  being  often  perplexing  to  the  novice  who  realizes  not 
that  the  works  of  great  cabinetmakers  have  many  moods. 

The  Lowestoft  pieces  of  china  and  the  Staffordshire  plates  hung 
over  the  accompanying  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  same  illustration 
make  the  onlooker  believe  that  they  have  been  placed  there  in  recent 
years, — probably  after  their  value  as  rare  specimens  had  become 
known. 

It  was  Sheraton  who  conceived  the  well-known  style  of  desks 
called  kidney-shaped  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  let 
free  his  fancy  in  some  elegant  bit  of  furniture  for  the  use  of  her 
whom  Balzac  might  perchance  have  stigmatized  as  the  “perfect 
lady.”  Secret  drawers  and  panels,  leaves  to  spring  out  or  to  turn 
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up  unexpectedly,  gave  veritable  pleasure  to  the  inventive  mind  of 
Sheraton.  About  the  pieces  of  his  furniture  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  American  homes  there  is  an  exquisiteness  of  craftsmanship 
due  to  the  touch  of  the  human  hand,  besides  an  aroma  of  romance 
bred  probably  in  the  mind  of  this  maker.  Without  doubt  his  furni¬ 
ture  seems  far  removed  from  that  of  modern  manufacturers.  The 
rooms  in  which  it  was  placed  were  cold  and  formal  in  appearance. 
Wealth  had  not  sufficiently  descended  on  the  people  of  this  country 
to  permit  them,  as  in  England,  to  give  color  and  variety  to  their 
surroundings  by  silks  of  bright  colors  and  by  paintings  done  as  panels 
by  the  brush  of  Angelica  Kauffmann. 

With  the  influx  of  the  Empire  style  into  England  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  it  would  cross  the  ocean  and  take  a  strong  hold  on 
the  makers  of  American  furniture.  Even  Sheraton,  whose  poverty 
increased  as  he  grew  old  and  who  typifies  one  of  the  great  men 
honored  by  fame  only  after  death,  was  compelled  to  pamper  the 
popular  demand  for  this  new  style  and  to  make  furniture  some¬ 
times  called  today  Sheraton-Empire.  Also  much  of  that  which  is 
now  called  Colonial  is  in  reality  the  Empire  as  it  occurred  in  America, 
— its  entrance  here  being  effected  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
after  the  Colonies  had  become  States. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  THAT  IS  CRITICAL,  CON¬ 
STRUCTIVE  AND  CREATIVE  SHOWN  IN  THE 
WORK  OF  BARON  DE  MEYER 

T  is  characteristic  of  our  turbulent  times  to  be  ever 
seeking  new  forms  and  modes  of  self-expression.  In 
the  art  world  as  in  the  world  of  social  affairs  there  is  an 
intellectual  unrest,  a  deviation  from  and  distrust  of 
the  stereotyped  methods  of  our  elders.  One  might  at 
first  fancy  that  photography  reproducing  as  it  does 
with  scientific  accuracy  the  various  aspects  of  life 
and  nature  would  leave  no  room  for  the  artist’s  self-expression,  regis¬ 
tering  mechanical  facts  alone.  But  here  too  we  find  an  evolution 
which  in  method  and  result  is  almost  a  revolution  from  the  older  way. 

The  character  of  photography  has  changed  in  passing  from  the 
hands  of  the  scientific  operator  into  the  hands  of  the  creative  artist, 
and  through  the  mechanical  medium  Baron  De  Meyer  has  given 
characteristic  expression  to  his  vision  of  “things  as  they  are.”  One 
is  impressed  by  the  quality  of  “style”  that  pervades  all  his  work. 
His  portraits  have  that  family  resemblance  which  characterizes  the 
works  of  a  good  painter,  and  shown  in  each  is  the  stamp  of  one  man’s 
work. 

Few  amateurs  realize  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  seeking  to 
express  through  this  purely  mechanical  agency  the  qualities  required 
of  the  painter,  but  Baron  De  Meyer  has  given  in  his  portraits  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  artistic  utterance. 

To  express  beautifully  an  emotion  or  sensation  is  the  chief  object 
and  fundamental  aim  of  any  art,  and  the  latest  development  of  what 
was  once  mere  photography  opens  up  a  new  field  of  experience  requir¬ 
ing  a  mastery  of  many  technical  difficulties.  One  sees  in  Baron  De 
Meyer’s  portraits  how  real  an  analogy  is  to  be  drawn  between  pho¬ 
tography  and  the  other  forms  of  “black  and  white”  work  which  art 
lovers  have  ever  held  in  high  estimation,  and  it  is  again  proven  that 
the  artist  is  as  independent  and  as  unhampered  by  his  rigid  medium 
as  if  he  wielded  the  more  supple  pen  and  pencil.  One  feels  in  Baron 
De  Meyer’s  work  great  ability,  keen  observation  of  life,  enhanced  by 
a  charming  sense  of  humor,  and  the  true  artistical  sense  of  just  and 
vital  values. 

The  draughtsman  has  indeed  fewer  difficulties;  his  is  the  power  to 
suppress  or  eliminate  details  in  his  pictures  that  detract  or  are  non- 
essential,  details  which  interfere  with  the  harmonious  whole.  The 
photographer,  because  of  his  medium,  has  not  the  power  to  retouch 
or  correct  his  picture.  His  choice  from  the  first  must  be  sure  and 
unerring,  and  yet  one’s  first  impression  from  these  photographs  is 
that  they  might  be  reproductions  of  a  master’s  painting,  or  of  the 
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MRS.  HOWARD  CUSHING,  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 
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SUNLIGHT  WOODLAND  SCENE,  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


“MRS.  SMITH  OF  CHELSEA,”  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER 


MRS.  OGDEN  J.  MILLS,  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


WATER  LILIES  AND  CRYSTAL,  FROM 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


“the  balloon  man,”  from  a 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


tone  etchings  of  such  a  great  artist  as  Brangwyn.  Upon  deeper 
observation  one  perceives  the  clear-cut  value  of  lens  work. 

INDEED  these  pictures  whether  portrait  or  landscape  have  all 
the  qualities  required  of  a  painter,  excepting  of  course  color  which 
one  feels  unessential.  We  find  here  unerring  composition,  char¬ 
acteristic  choice  of  pose  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  and  deft 
handling  of  line  and  movement  and  draperies.  Moreover  one  feels  a 
delightful  sensibility  to  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  dramatic  often 
in  the  result  obtained.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety.  Each  photo¬ 
graph  is  individual,  the  mood  and  manner  of  treating  the  sitter  prove 
the  keen  observation  of  an  artist.  Baron  De  Meyer  has  the  creative 
ability  and  the  critical  instinct,  “the  critic  as  artist”  as  Wilde  would 
have  said.  The  result  is  that  these  pictures  forcibly  present  a  some¬ 
what  more  accurate  resemblance  than  a  painter  will  obtain,  and  yet 
in  elimination  of  detail  and  accentuation  of  character  we  feel  the 
personality  and  originality  of  the  creative  artist.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  illustrated  in  two  photographs  which  have  often  been  repro¬ 
duced.  That  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig,  so  vital  in  its  almost  arrogant 
energy,  and  the  daring  command  of  the  exquisitely  poised  head. 
Also  in  the  picture  of  Madame  De  Meyer,  where  the  pose  suggests  a 
keen  intellectual  revery.  Here  we  find  that  critical  estimate  of  char¬ 
acter  that  Sargent  obtains  in  a  portrait.  Accuracy  of  likeness  is  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  the  individuality  of  the  sitter  is  brought  out  clearly, 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  personality  is  forever  fixed. 

It  is  through  this  perception  of  rhythm,  of  motion  caught  and 
suspended,  that  we  obtain  a  vivid  sense  of  life  in  these  pictures.  In 
composition  we  are  grateful  for  the  charming  simplicity  with  which 
landscape  and  portrait  are  treated.  There  are  no  crowding  of  acces¬ 
sories,  no  extravagant  details,  and  the  freedom  of  movement  and  of 
line  enhances  the  beauty,  the  elegance  or  the  charm  of  the  sitter. 
The  result  is  a  portrait  as  harmonious  as  dignified. 

But  Baron  De  Meyer  has  not  been  content  with  reproducing  a 
galaxy  of  the  fair  women  of  two  continents.  In  his  London  studio  he 
has  worked  from  models  and  has  thus  obtained  most  interesting 
studies  which  have  allowed  him  larger  scope  in  his  portrayal  of  types. 

One  might  hint  that  he  gives  a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  future 
illustrators  who  might  do  well  to  reproduce  life  so  accurately,  for  in 
these  selected  studies  of  many  types,  as  in  the  portraits  of  beautiful 
women,  Baron  De  Meyer  gives  us  a  valuable  record  of  modern  society 
and  his  work  through  it  all  remains  critical,  constructive  and  creative. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  STAID  AT  HOME:  A  STORY: 
BY  LAURA  S.  RABB 


ANDREW  PENNELL  sat  in  an  armchair  on  the  wide 
veranda  of  his  old-fashioned  house,  holding  a  pair  of 
battered  field  glasses  to  his  dim  eyes.  Beyond  the 
broad  stretch  of  lawn  and  roadway  was  the  Public 
]  Square,  in  the  center  of  which  stood  the  Town  Hall 
\  |  so  bunting-swathed  and  flag-bedecked  as  to  be  almost 
hidden  from  view.  As  far  as  Andrew  could  see,  Old 
Glory  held  full  sway.  Things  moving  and  things  immovable  attested 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  Pinckneyville  was  prepared  to  observe 
the  day  of  mourning  for  her  patriotic  dead. 

It  was  not  at  the  flags  and  bunting  that  Andrew  gazed  with 
longing  eyes;  it  was  at  the  groups  of  blue-clad  veterans  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  Hall  or  gathered  in  little  knots  near  the  Marshal 
of  the  Day.  Andrew  knew  every  veteran  in  every  group,  and  he 
knew  by  heart  the  stories  each  man  had  to  tell.  Andrew  had  known 
those  stories  in  their  infancy;  had  been  present  at  the  various  stages 
of  their  development  from  mere  incidents  to  marvelous,  hair-breadth 
escapes  on  gory  battlefields.  Moreover,  so  zealously  had  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  reminiscence  orgies  of  the  veterans,  that  he  had  come 
to  believe  implicitly  in  the  stories  as  they  were  told  after  years  of 
culture  by  innocent  old  egoists. 

Perhaps  it  was  Andrew’s  unflagging  interest  and  warmth  of 
belief  that  made  him  so  general  a  favorite  with  “the  boys”  of  Lincoln 
Post — on  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year.  On  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day,  however,  he  was  distinctly  an 
alien  and  a  man  apart,  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day 
was  Decoration  Day,  the  day  that  belonged  to  veterans,  living  and 
dead — and  Andrew  was  not  a  veteran.  He  alone  of  all  of  his  friends 
had  not  shouldered  a  musket  when  the  long-ago  call  to  arms  had 
come. 

Sarah  Pennell,  bright-faced  and  energetic,  pattered  out  of  the 
house : 

“Why,  Andrew,  ain’t  you  ready  yet?  I  told  Jim  to  be  at  the 
corner  of  the  Town  Hall  with  the  horses  at  ten  o’clock.  First  thing 
you  know  the  p’rade  will  begin  to  form.” 

Andrew  answered  without  turning  his  head:  “I  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
dress  an’  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  the  p’rade,  an’  more,  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
the  exercises.” 

“Andrew  Pennell,  how  you  talk!  Not  goin’  to  the  exercises  when 
they’re  goin’  to  present  Dan  Ellison  with  that  flag  us  wdmrnen  been 
workin’  on  for  three  long  months,  an’  when  Dan’s  the  best  friend 
you  ever  had  an’  him  cornin’  here  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years?” 
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Andrew  turned  now  with  pained  defiance  in  his  eyes:  “I  ain’t 
a-goin’,”  he  reiterated  stubbornly,  “I  reckon  Dan  won’t  miss  me 
none;  he’ll  be  too  busy  admirin’  his  flag  an’  talkin’  over  war  times 
with  the  boys.” 

Sarah  gave  a  disdainful  little  sniff:  “War  times  indeed!  Dan 
Ellison’d  rather  see  you  than  any  man  in  Pinekneyville.  He  ain’t 
forgot  what  you  done  for  him — I’ll  wager  that.” 

Andrew  shook  his  head  slowly  but  without  bitterness:  “I  didn’t 
do  anything  for  Dan  to  remember  all  this  long  time.  Dan’s  a  big 
man  now--- he’s  been  in  Congress  an’  in  the  Senate  for  years,  an’ 
he  ain’t  got  time  to  remember  plain  folks  like  me.” 

“S-sh!”  warned  Sarah,  and  even  as  she  gave  the  warning  Andrew’s 
sister-in-law  marched  gloomily  out  of  the  door.  One  look  into  Ellen 
Pennell’s  face  accounted  for  caution  where  she  was  concerned.  There 
were  little  mean  lines  around  her  little  mean  eyes,  and  there  were 
deep  creases  that  seemed  to  fasten  the  drooping  corners  of  her  mouth 
to  some  indefinite  button  beneath  the  chin. 

“Loitering,  as  usual,”  she  snapped.  “One  would  think  that  on  this 
day,  dedicated  to  our  sainted  dead,  you  could  at  least  be  on  time.” 

Sarah  squared  herself  to  shield  Andrew  from  Ellen’s  sharp  gaze: 
“We  ain’t  goin’,  Ellen;  Andrew  don’t  seem  to  be  feelin’  real  well. 
You  can  fill  up  the  carriage  with  your  friends  if  you  like.” 

“Sulking,  you  mean,”  said  Ellen  scornfully.  “Andrew  can’t 
stand  it  to  have  it  bore  in  on  him  that  it  ain’t  fitting  for  the  man 
who  staid  home  to  put  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  man 
who  answered  his  country’s  call  and  went  to  the  front.  I’d  rather 
my  Sam’d  be  lying  out  there  in  the  Soldiers’  Circle  as  he  has  all 
these  years,  than  to  feel  he  was  cowardly  enough  to  stay  at  home.” 

Andrew  shrank  as  though  from  a  blow,  and  Ellen  hurried  rather 
breathlessly  away.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  quite  dared 
to  put  her  thought  into  words,  and  the  look  in  her  usually  gentle 
sister-in-law’s  face  made  even  the  redoubtable  Ellen  quail. 

“Sarah,”  said  Andrew  piteously,  “I  ain’t  sure  but  what  Ellen’s 
right.  Late  years  I’ve  got  to  thinkin’  more  an’  more  that  mebbe 
I  was  really  afraid  to  go  to  war  and  just  made  it  seem  like  my  duty 
to  stay  home.  Like  as  not  the  folks  would  have  got  along  all  right; 
others  did.”  His  voice  quavered  and  broke:  “Sarah,  when  I  see 
the  boys  all  dressed  up  in  their  uniforms  an’  think  how  brave  they 
was,  it  makes  me  feel — ashamed.” 

“It  makes  me  feel  that  way,  too,”  said  Sarah  promptly— “asham¬ 
ed  to  think  they  set  such  store  by  themselves.  And  as  for  Ellen, 
I’d  like  to  know  what  her  an’  her  three  children  would  have  done 
if  you  had  gone  chasin’  off  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  like  Sam  did.” 
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The  loud  shriek  of  a  siren  horn  heralded  the  approach  of  a  huge 
red  touring  car  that  whirled  around  the  comer  and  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop  at  Andrew’s  gate. 

Instantly  all  grievances  were  forgotten.  “It’s  Dan!”  they  cried  in 
unison,  and  with  one  accord  they  hastened  down  the  path  to  meet 
the  heavy-set,  powerful-looking  man  who  carried  his  years  as  lightly 
as  he  carried  his  weight. 

“Could  not  think  of  going  by  without  stopping  to  say  ‘Hello!’ 
Andrew,  the  sight  of  you  is  good  for  sore  eyes;  Sarah,  you’re  looking 
fine — you  must  have  found  the  spring  of  perpetual  youth.  Yes, 
it’s  been  a  long  time,  and  yet  now  that  I  see  you  it  seems  only  yester¬ 
day.  Forgot  you?”  He  put  his  hand  on  Andrew’s  shoulder  and 
looked  deep  into  the  tear-filled  eyes.  “There  are  some  things  a  man 
never  forgets.  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  know,  but  one  gets  tangled 
up  in  the  rush  of  things.  I’m  in  the  Senate,  now,  you  know,  and 
somehow  the  days  go  by  too  fast  to  count.  By  the  way,  Sarah, 
what’s  all  this  about  a  big  silk  flag?” 

“You’ve  heard  about  it?”  Sarah  gasped.  “That  was  to  be  a 
surprise.” 

“I  just  heard  a  rumor.  Out  with  it,  Sarah.  I  won’t  tell.” 

’Long  as  you’ve  heard  so  much  I  can’t  see  as  there’s  any  harm 
in  my  telling  it  all.  Pinckneyville  wanted  to  do  something  out  of 
the  usual  in  honor  of  you,  so  the  ladies  of  the  town  made  a  silk  flag 
to  be  presented  to  the  member  of  Lincoln  Post  who  is  voted  at  the 
exercises  today  as  the  man  most  worthy  because  of  his  bravery  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.”  She  gave  a  pleased  little  laugh.  “You  was  elected  a 
member  last  meeting,  so  I  reckon  you  can  guess  who’ll  get  the  flag.” 

“I  don’t  deserve  it,”  he  remarked  gravely;  then  he  smiled.  “But 
I  can  readily  see  that  a  fight  will  be  started  which  will  eventually 
wipe  out  the  Post  unless  that  flag  is  captured  and  taken  out  of  town. 
Now  I  must  run  on.  You’ll  be  at  the  exercises,  of  course.” 

Andrew  looked  down.  “I  ain’t  aimin’  to  go,”  he  said  in  low 
tones. 

The  Senator  would  have  protested,  but  Sarah  spoke  up  quickly: 
“We  ain’t  either  of  us  goin’,  Dan,  but  we’ll  be  awful  glad  to  have 
you  drop  in  this  afternoon.”  Her  eyes  twinkled.  “You’ll  get  to 
see  Ellen  then.” 

“Ellen?  Is  she  still  with  you?  And  has  she  changed?” 

“Not  a  mite.” 

“Well,  you  know  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  if 
Ellen’s  like  she  used  to  be  she’s  a  good  deal  of  a  scourge.  But  maybe 
a  miracle  will  be  wrought  in  Ellen  yet.” 

Andrew  turned  and  walked  hurriedly  toward  the  house  to  hide 
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his  emotion,  and  as  the  Senator  would  have  left  Sarah  caught  him 
by  the  sleeve.  “Dan,”  she  said,  imploringly,  “won’t  you  try,  if 
you  can  do  it  without  lettin’  on  it  come  from  me — won’t  you  try 
to  make  them  hard-hearted  old  veterans  see  that  sometimes  it  took 
more  courage  an’  manhood  to  stay  home  than  it  did  to  enlist?” 

A  chord  of  memory  in  the  Senator’s  heart  was  stirred — a  chord 
that  vibrated  again  and  again. 

Proudly  the  veterans  formed  in  line  to  march  to  the  cemetery, 
and  it  was  a  great  parade;  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  the  escort 
and  Speaker  of  the  Day,  citizens  in  carriages  and  citizens  on  foot, 
and  schoolchildren  on  flower-laden  floats. 

Later  the  crowd  returned  and  surged  into  the  Town  Hall.  As 
the  speaker  mounted  the  platform  there  were  many  significant 
nudges  and  winks  toward  the  bulky  package  that  occupied  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 

Slowly  the  Senator  came  forward,  and  as  he  looked  into  the 
upturned  faces  of  his  friends  the  mantle  of  statesmanship  seemed  to 
dissolve,  and  he  was  once  more  just  plain  Dan  Ellison,  the  man  with 
whom  the  veterans  had  marched  as  the  fife  and  drum  played  gayly 
“The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.” 

“Boys!”  he  said  fondly,  breaking  the  silence  with  the  familiar 
word  of  the  veteran:  “I  wonder  if  you’ll  forgive  me  if  I  break  away 
from  the  regulation  Decoration  Day  speech.  My  heart  is  too  full 
for  that;  I’ve  been  carried  back  today  across  the  years  until  I’ve 
lost  track  of  them;  I’ve  gone  back  to  the  time  when  we  went  away, 
and  I’ve  lived  over  the  home-coming  days.  Some  of  us  found  things 
mighty  different  from  the  way  they  were  when  we  left.” 

At  this  point  several  handkerchiefs  were  brought  into  violent 
service,  the  Senator’s  among  the  number.  “Those  were  wonderful 
days  and  weeks  and  years,”  the  speaker  went  on;  “the  long  day’s 
march,  the  nights  upon  the  field  with  just  the  stars  for  covering, 
the  excitement  and  the  terror  and  the  glory  of  the  fray.  I’m  not 
speaking  of  the  hardships,  you  see;  we’ve  all  done  quite  a  lot  of 
talking  about  those.  I’m  not  saying  those  were  easy  years,  either; 
but  boys,  would  you  give  up  the  memory  for  anything  on  this  earth?” 

He  paused,  and  cries  of  “No!  Not  on  your  life!”  reverberated 
in  the  room. 

The  eyes  of  the  Senator  twinkled,  and  he  leaned  forward  ingra¬ 
tiatingly.  “And  now,  boys,”  he  queried  in  half-jesting,  wholly 
friendly  tones,  “let’s  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  each  other. 
Isn’t  it  God’s  truth  that  to  many  of  us  the  call  of  our  country  was 
but  the  call  of  our  desire  to  get  out  into  a  new  world  that  was  all 
untried?”  He  immediately  robbed  the  question  of  its  sting  by  add- 
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ing:  “This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  when  we  were  put  to  the 
test  we  made  good ;  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  through  the  valor 
of  the  boys  who  went  forth  the  Union  was  preserved,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  you  think  many  of  us  weighed  very  carefully  the  suffering 
that  might  come  to  ‘the  girls  we  left  behind  us,’  the  mothers,  and 
sisters,  and  sweethearts,  and  wives?” 

The  tense  silence  that  followed  convinced  the  speaker  that  his 
shot  had  told.  He  spoke  a  little  faster,  and  with  great  earnestness: 
“I  enlisted  at  the  first  call,  as  did  many  of  you.  I  had  a  chum 
who  was  to  have  enlisted  at  the  same  time,  but  when  I  stopped  for 
him  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  did  not  see  him  until  the  day  the 
regiment  left.  I  did  not  try  to  see  him,  for  in  my  heart  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  contempt.  His  father  and  brother  marched 
away  with  our  regiment,  and  the  boy  who  was  to  have  enlisted  with 
me  remained  behind.  For  three  years  I  thought  of  that  boy  as  a 
coward.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  came  back,  to  find  my  mother 
living  in  his  home,  and  this  is  his  story  as  she  told  it  to  me. 

“When  the  brother  enlisted,  he  cheerfully  and  unselfishly  sent 
his  wife  and  children  to  his  mother’s  house,  with  no  provision  for 
their  maintenance.  His  father,  too,  heard  his  country’s  call,  and 
enlisted  at  once  with  no  provision  for  taking  care  of  the  mortgage 
that  was  on  his  farm,  and  without  wondering  what  the  wife  would 
do  to  keep  together  her  own  family  and  the  family  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  her.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  it  existed  when 
the  boy  that  was  my  friend  went  in  to  tell  his  mother  he  was  going 
to  enlist.  She  did  not  put  a  straw  in  his  way,  and  she  sat  up  to  mend 
his  clothes  after  he  went  upstairs.  He  could  see  the  light  from  the 
window  in  the  living  room  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  and  that,  I  know, 
although  he  never  said  so,  was  a  long  night  to  him.  The  next  morning 
at  the  breakfast  table  his  father  said:  ‘Well,  I’m  proud  to  think 
there  are  three  fighters  in  this  house.’  ‘Two,’  corrected  the  boy. 
‘I  think  one  of  us  is  needed  worse  at  home.’ 

“My  mother  told  me  the  boy’s  mother  said  that  was  the  only 
time  he  ever  mentioned  why  he  staid,  but  she  said  that  many  a 
night  she  heard  him  sobbing  in  his  room.” 

Again  the  Senator  paused,  but  the  intense  stillness  encouraged 
him  to  go  on: 

“His  father  and  brother  never  came  home,  but  I  think  he  would 
have  gladly  changed  places  with  either  of  them.  My  mother  he 
took  to  his  house  when  her  own  home  burned,  and  indeed  the  Pen¬ 
nell  farm  was  a  haven  for  all  who  were  desolate.  I  want  to  close 
wTith  just  one  remark  my  mother  made  to  me,  a  remark  I  heard 
repeated  today,  and  I  v^ant  to  know  wdiether  or  not  you  agree  with 
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her.  She  said:  ‘Dan,  I  never  want  you  to  forget  that  sometimes  it 
took  more  courage  and  manhood  to  stay  at  home  than  to  enlist.’  ” 

For  a  moment  no  one  moved,  then  from  the  back  of  the  room 
came  a  stalwart,  white-haired  veteran.  “Boys,”  he  cried,  “there  is 
a  clause  in  our  constitution  that  says  any  man  may  be  elected  to 
our  Post  who  served  his  country  with  distinguished  valor  during 
a  time  of  war.  Under  this  clause  I  move  we  elect  to  membership 
the  man  whose  story  we  have  heard  today.  We  all  know  him,  and 
yet  none  of  us  have  ever  known  him  until  now.  His  name  is  Andrew 
PenneH.” 

Over  on  the  vine-covered  porch  Andrew  and  Sarah  sat  in  a 
listening  attitude. 

“My,  but  they’re  cheerin’  loud,”  said  Sarah  eagerly;  “they  must 
be  presentin’  the  flag.” 

For  a  few  moments  after  this  they  heard  nothing,  and  then  the 
cheering  began  again,  this  time  continuing  as  though  the  delight 
of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds. 

“Dan’s  mighty  popular,”  exclaimed  Andrew  proudly;  “an’  just 
to  think  of  his  stoppin’  to  see  me.” 

“They’re  cornin’  out,”  cried  Sarah,  “an’  Dan’s  ahead  carryin’ 
the  flag.  They’re  cornin’  this  way.  Oh,  Andrew!  he’s  bringin’  his 
flag  over  on  purpose  to  show  it  to  you.” 

Andrew  had  risen  and  was  standing  by  the  railing  of  the  porch. 
“Looks  like  the  hull  town  was  cornin’  along,”  he  chuckled;  “guess 
they  hate  to  see  the  last  of  the  flag.” 

“Well,  I  call  it  mighty  friendly  of  Dan,”  cooed  Sarah,  her  cheeks 
flushing  as  pink  as  those  of  a  girl;  “an’  it’s  nice  of  the  rest.  Now 
make  them  welcome,  Pa.” 

“Welcome!”  cried  Andrew  exultantly;  “I  sh’d  say  they  was.” 

There  was  no  time  to  say  anything  more,  for  Dan  Ellison  and 
half  the  population  of  Pinckneyville  were  crowding  about  the  porch. 
Sarah  noted  with  surprise  that  Ellen  avoided  the  crowd  by  turning 
at  the  path  that  lay  beside  the  hedge. 

“It’s  fine  of  you  to  bring  your  flag  over  here,  Dan,”  Andrew 
beamed.  “And  it’s  awful  kind  of  all  you  boys  to  come  along.” 

“An’  girls,”  cried  a  cracked  old  voice;  “don’t  forget  the  girls.” 

“All  right,  Abbie  Ann  Jones,”  retorted  Andrew,  shaking  his  cane 
toward  a  little  fat  woman  in  gray.  “I  mind  the  time  when  I  couldn’t 
sleep  nights  for  thinkin’  about  you,  an’  you  wasn’t  so  glib  then 
a-tellin*  me  not  to  forget.” 

Sarah,  with  eyes  shining  and  heart  bubbling  over  with  pride, 
pattered  into  the  house  and  anxiously  accosted  Ellen,  who  was 
coming  through  the  dark  hall  from  a  side  door. 
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“Ellen,  do  you  think  we  could  manage  to  give  the  crowd  some 
cider?  Some  way  it  would  seem  so  sociable,  an’  we’ve  got  a  whole 
barrel  that  ain’t  a  bit  hard.  Why,  Ellen,  vou’re  cryin’!  What  is 
it?  Why,  Ellen!” 

And  in  Sarah’s  arms,  Ellen  told  her  that  she  had  been  taught 
by  an  outsider  what  an  ungrateful  woman  she  was.  “Do  you  think, 
Sarah,  that  some  time  you  could  forgive  me,  if  I  show  you  and  Andrew 
how  much  I  care?” 

“Ellen,  girl,”  said  Sarah  as  she  held  her  sister-in-law  close,  “we 
don’t  forgive  those  we  love;  we  just  forget.” 

“Forget!”  cried  Ellen  as  she  gave  a  guilty  but  happy  start. 
“Sarah,  you  run  right  out  on  the  porch.  I  came  near  forgetting 
something  far  more  important  than  how  I  feel.  I’ll  draw  the  cider 
and  have  it  ready  by  the  time  you  get  back.” 

“Looks  like  that  miracle  had  come  to  pass,”  murmured  Sarah 
smilingly  as  she  hastened  to  follow  Ellen’s  advice. 

At  the  head  of  the  steps  stood  Dan  Ellison,  still  holding  the 
flag.  A  hush  had  fallen  on  the  assembled  friends.  As  Sarah  reached 
Andrew’s  side  Dan  spoke: 

“Andrew  Pennell,  you  have  been  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  Lincoln  Post,  and  you  are  ordered  henceforth  to  wear  in  the 
lapel  on  your  coat  the  Grand  Army  button  which  I  now  present  to 

you.” 

“Oh,  Andrew!”  sighed  Sarah  rapturously;  and  then,  because 
Andrew’s  fingers  trembled,  she  proudly  placed  the  button  in  his 
coat,  while  “the  boys”  gave  cheer  after  cheer.  Dan  raised  his  hand, 
and  instantly  silence  fell  again. 

“Andrew  Pennell” — Dan’s  voice  rang  with  pride — “I  have  the 
honor  to  ask  you  to  accept  this  beautiful  silk  flag,  made  by  the 
ladies  of  Pinckneyville,  because  in  the  judgment  of  your  comrades 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Pinckneyville  citizens  you,  more  than 
any  other  member  of  Lincoln  Post,  served  your  country  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  valor  during  the  war.” 

And  while  everybody  present  gave  expression  to  his  or  her  joy, 
in  his  or  her  own  way,  Dan  Ellison  laid  the  silk  flag  in  Andrew’s 
outstretched,  shaking  arms. 
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THE  INCREASING  BEAUTY  OF  MODERN 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  AS  SHOWN  BY 
PICTURESQUE  DETAILS 

HE  advancement  made  in  American  architecture  and 
home-building,  one  achieved  in  comparatively  a  short 
time,  is  perhaps  in  no  way  more  notable  than  in  the 
general  attention  paid  to  exterior  details,  the  beauty 
and  picturesqueness  of  which  quicken  greatly  the 
interest  of  the  onlooker.  Country  houses  especially 
no  longer  appear  on  the  outside  mere  boxlike  struc¬ 
tures,  as  was  frequently  true  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  pur¬ 
poseless  cupola  being  regarded  as  the  last  cry  in  ornamentation. 

The  custom  then  also  held  to  plan  the  interior  of  the  house  and 
to  wrap  the  outside  about  it  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  cloak, 
the  number  of  sleeping  rooms  required  by  the  home-builder  being 
the  keynote  on  which  all  else  depended.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
same  condition  prevails  today.  Still  the  plan  of  the  second  story 
is  made  without  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  outside  of  the 
house  must  also  have  an  attractive  exterior,  supplemented  by  details 
of  convenience  and  beauty,  these  making  it  rather  an  adornment 
to  the  face  of  Mother  Earth  than  a  blot  on  her  surface. 

In  exterior  details  there  is  much  for  Americans  to  learn  from  the 
houses  of  southern  sections  of  Europe.  The  Moors,  wonderful  in 
their  architectural  conceptions,  had  ever  an  archway,  an  outside 
stairway  or  a  window  partly  concealed  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
exteriors,  to  make  them  radiate  a  message,  it  might  be  of  mystery 
or  one  of  service.  The  same  observation  is  true  concerning  the 
Arabs  who  concentrated  much  thought  in  their  doorways;  also 
the  Italians  who  gave  romance  to  their  exteriors  with  window  bal¬ 
conies  and  loggias;  and  the  Spaniards  who  placed  their  choicest 
golden  mosaics  in  columns  or  other  exterior  decorations. 

But  in  America,  where  country  life  and  intimacy  with  nature 
are  more  and  more  engendering  ideals  of  simplicity  and  peace,  those 
satisfying  even  the  most  exacting,  there  is  no  need  to  revert  to 
golden  mosaics  or  other  extravagances,  that  the  architectural  details 
of  homes  should  have  a  certain  lure  for  the  eye.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  give  distinctive  features  to  exteriors,  features  that 
bespeak  somewhat  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  home. 

The  veranda  which  for  years  in  America  has  been  the  inevitable 
feature  of  the  exterior  is  today  giving  way  to  loggias,  to  covered 
terraces  and  to  upper  balconies  less  exposed  and  infinitely  more 
picturesque.  For  the  recognized  summer  veranda  has  been  greatly 
overdone,  losing  in  many  instances  all  semblance  of  attractive  form 
or  possible  artistic  value  and  becoming  merely  a  place  to  over- 
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furnish  and  to  screen  in  from  mosquitoes.  The  utilitarian  purpose 
of  outdoor  sleeping  rooms  may  have  added  an  impulse  toward  en¬ 
closed  upper  porches  and  balconies,  since  for  more  reasons  than  one 
it  has  been  found  preferable  to  enter  such  places  from  the  second 
rather  than  from  the  ground  floor. 

THE  illustrated  gateway  to  the  kitchen  yard  of  Mrs.  John  B. 
Thayer’s  house  at  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  denotes  much 
charm  and  distinctiveness  of  line.  It  is  a  gateway  on  which 
considerable  thought  has  been  expended.  Located  so  that  it  is 
plainly  visible  from  the  entrance  drive,  it  had  of  necessity  to  rep¬ 
resent  something  more  than  just  a  plain  kitchen  gate.  It  had  to 
become  a  detail  rich  in  attraction.  The  brickwork  of  which  it  is 
constructed  is  in  itself  pleasing  and  the  way  it  is  seemingly  but¬ 
tressed,  in  like  manner  as  the  house,  has  the  effect  of  rooting  it  to 
the  ground.  This  gateway  as  an  entrance  to  the  kitchen  represents 
a  detail  laudable  in  the  advancement  of  architecture  and  gives  to 
this  necessary  quarter  of  the  house  an  approach  of  considerable 
dignity.  Far  better  it  is  than  the  lattice-enclosed  yards  and  other 
contrivances  used  to  shut  off  kitchens  from  view  and  from  which 
the  beating  of  eggs  and  the  jargon  of  pots  and  kettles  resounds 
sometimes  as  if  with  malicious  intent. 

The  view  along  the  terrace  of  Mr.  Baugh’s  house  at  Merion, 
Pennsylvania,  is  another  illustration  of  the  attraction  of  details 
about  American  country  homes.  Preeminently  this  one  is  attractive 
because  it  gives  the  vista  effect,  also  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
restful  dignity.  There  is  about  it  a  substantial  look  produced  in 
part  by  the  solidity  of  the  field  stone  used  in  construction.  It  is 
without  severity  owing  to  the  three  latticework  windows.  Charming 
details ! 

The  residence  of  David  Fairchild  at  North  Chevy  Chase,  Mary¬ 
land,  is  particularly  interesting  in  its  details.  It  accentuates  the 
terrace  idea,  bringing  it  to  considerable  perfection.  The  entrance 
terrace  plays  its  part  in  snuggling  the  house  closely  down  to  the 
ground  not  only  by  means  of  its  construction,  but  by  the  plants 
encouraged  to  grow  about  it  in  a  way  free  from  formality.  About 
this  house,  moreover,  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  earth  as  well  as  of 
cement.  Grass  springs  up  from  between  the  paving  stones  forming 
the  floor  of  this  terrace,  while  here  and  there  a  fern  or  a  little  rock 
plant  finds  sufficient  soil  in  which  to  thrive.  Again  this  friendly 
treatment  of  plants  is  carried  out  in  the  garden  terrace,  the  corner 
here  showing  a  flight  of  steps  Oriental  in  suggestion.  One  might 
readily  fancy  a  burnoused  figure  going  up  these  steps.  The  jar, 
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WEST  END  VIEW  OF  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  DAVID  FAIRCHILD,  ESO.,  AT  NORTH  CHEVY  CHASE,  MARY¬ 
LAND:  A  DETAIL  SHOWING  THE  ADMIRABLE  PLACING  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  EXQUISITE 
EFFECT  OF  A  COVERED  TERRACE — A  LIVING  ROOM  WHICH  MERELY  ENCLOSES  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY. 


EAST  VIEW  OF  THE 
RESIDENCE  OF  DAVID 
FAIRCHILD,  SHOWING 
THE  CHARMING  PLAC¬ 
ING  OF  THE  CEMENT 
HOUSE  AND  THE 
DECORATIVE  WAY  IN 
WHICH  THE  LOWER 
STORY  IS  ALMOST  HID¬ 
DEN  IN  A  SIMPLE 
LATTICEWORK  WHICH 
EVENTUALLY  WILL 
MEAN  THE  COVERING 
OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE 
HOUSE  WITH  LUXURI¬ 
ANT  vines:  this  is 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IN¬ 
TERESTING  AND  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  WAYS  OF  CON¬ 
NECTING  A  HOUSE 
WITH  THE  GROUND 
ON  WHICH  IT  RESTS. 
AND  THE  LATTICE- 
WORK  IS  OF  ITSELF  A 
DECORATION  IN  THE 
WINTER,  ESPECIALLY 
SO  IF  IT  IS  PAINTED 
GREEN  AND  PLACED 
AGAINST  A  CEMENT 
BACKGROUND. 


A  THIRD  VIEW  OF  THE  FAIRCHILD  HOME:  THE  INTEREST  OF  THIS  DETAIL  CENTERS  IN  THE  CHARM¬ 
ING  ENTRANCE,  WHICH,  THROUGH  THE  CAREFUL  PLACING  OF  THE  WINDOWS  AND  THE  FLOWER- 
BOXES,  GIVES  AN  EFFECT  OF  EXTENDING  THE  DOORWAY  UP  TO  THE  SECOND  STORY. 


AN  OUTSIDE  STAIRWAY  OF  MR.  FAIRCHILD'S  HOUSE,  SHOWING  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  SCULPTURAL 
BEAUTY  IN  THE  USE  OF  CEMENT  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL  :  THIS  STAIRWAY  EASILY  SUGGESTS  AN 
APPROACH  TO  AN  OLD  MOORISH  TERRACE,  WITH  ALL  ITS  ROMANCE  AND  INTEREST. 

THE  COMBINATION  OF  MATERIALS  IN  THIS  DETAIL  OF  THE  FAIRCHILD  RESIDENCE  IS  PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTING  AND  PICTURESQUE,  SHOWING  HOW  BRICK  AND  RUSTIC  WORK  ARE  CLOSELY  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  MORE  SIMPLE  USE  OF  CEMENT. 


D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  Architect. 


PICTURESQUE  GATEWAY  IN  THE  KITCHEN  YARD  OF  THE 
OME  OF  MRS.  JOHN  B.  THAYER:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  POSSI- 
.tittfs  OF  BEAUTY  IN  THE  LABOR  END  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


DETAIL  OF  HOUSE  OWNED  BY  PAUL  D.  BAUGH,  ESQ., 
ING  EXCEPTIONALLY  INTERESTING  STONEWORK. 
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the  potted  plants  along  the  spaces  at  the  side,  besides  the  climbing 
vines  seem  to  lift  the  earth  upward  to  meet  the  house,  to  keep  it 
from  getting  too  far  away.  In  no  other  material  than  cement 
perhaps  would  these  steps  have  appeared  so  well.  As  this  house 
grows  old  it  will  take  atmospheric  tones  of  color,  making  it  all  the 
more  beautiful. 

THESE  illustrated  steps  are  at  the  corner  of  a  covered  terrace, 
decidedly  one  of  the  unique  details  of  the  house  also  seemingly 
Oriental  in  feeling,  the  round  arch  similarly  used  to  that  in 
many  Moorish  houses.  Here  it  must  be  agreeable  to  sit  during  the 
twilight  of  summer  evenings,  the  roof  of  the  terrace  giving  ample 
protection  while  its  openness  at  the  sides  affords  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  indoor  and  the  outdoor  world.  This  idea  is  again  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  picture  showing  the  exterior  of  the  covered  terrace 
and  the  house  from  the  woods  and  its  west  end. 

A  house  more  closely  fitted  in  with  the  landscape  than  is  seen 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  old  oak  tree  stands  as  a  last  member 
of  a  forest  that  probably  one  time  covered  the  spot;  and  while  it 
has  an  abundance  of  space,  air,  sunlight  and  moisture,  the  things 
which  in  the  forest  it  must  wage  a  constant  warfare  to  secure,  it 
is  forced  to  grow  old  without  the  companionship  of  other  dominant 
trees.  The  sunlight  casts  shadows  of  its  crown  upon  its  stem  as  if 
to  make  it  unconscious  of  its  loss. 

At  the  east  side  of  this  house,  entrance  is  gained  directly  to  the 
dining  room  by  means  of  a  door  not  unlike  a  French  window.  Again 
there  is  complete  absence  of  formality.  The  window-box  housing 
vines  above  the  door;  the  sensible  latticework  supporting  them  on 
the  outside  surfaces  of  the  house  are  responsible  for  the  impression 
of  well-thought-out  details,  most  of  which  in  this  particular  instance 
succeed  in  holding  the  house  closely  in  touch  with  its  situation. 
Even  the  leaders,  objects  usually  of  necessity  rather  than  of  beauty, 
have  here  an  individual  appearance,  producing  a  quaint  decoration. 

To  understand  the  value  of  these  details  one  has  but  to  recall 
some  other  house  of  cement,  and  they  are  plentiful,  bare  and  hard 
in  exterior,  sitting  perchance  on  a  hillside  where  it  looks  so  unattached 
that  the  first  strong  gale  might  carry  it  up  into  the  sky,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  gaining  in  restfulness  by  its  absence. 

Indeed  the  detail  work  of  exteriors  is  of  great  and  lasting  im¬ 
portance  in  beautifying  a  house  and  in  making  it  seemingly  a  part 
of  the  earth  on  which  it  stands.  This  fact,  understood  long  ago  by 
architects  of  the  Old  World,  historic  in  their  fame,  has  now  become 
one  of  abiding  importance  in  the  younger  country. 
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THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  VINES:  ANNUAL 
AND  PERENNIAL  VARIETIES,  AND  THE  DIF¬ 
FERENT  KINDS  OF  SHADE  WHICH  THEY 
PRODUCE 


|NE  of  the  inspiring  things  about  owning  a  strip  of 
Mother  Earth  whether  large  or  small  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  it  offers  for  the  planting  of  vines,  the 
truly  sympathetic  and  seemingly  human  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Vines  show  indeed  a  strong 
determination  to  creep  up  closely  beside  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  man,  to  climb  up  the  side  of  his  house  and  even 
to  peep  into  his  windows.  A  climbing  rose  in  June  will  project  its 
fairest  blooms  into  an  open  window  as  if  with  the  evolved  purpose 
of  offering  its  beauty  in  exchange  for  a  share  in  the  intimacy  of  the 
home  life.  For  there  are  plants  wild  and  untamable  the  same  as 
there  are  animals ;  and  again  there  are  those,  like  the  dog  and  cat, 
subject  to  domestication  and  which  thrive  best  when  not  far  away 
from  the  goings  and  comings  of  men.  Without  the  companionship 
of  vines  no  man  can  expect  to  get  the  best  and  fullest  enjoyment 
out  of  his  country  home. 

Of  this  class  of  plants  there  are  both  annual  and  perennial  varie¬ 
ties,  the  former  requiring  to  be  planted  each  season,  making  a  stu¬ 
pendous  growth,  blooming,  bearing  seed  and  then  dying  for  all 
time.  Perennial  vines  on  the  contrary  live  on  from  year  to  year, 
taking  longer  to  get  started  than  the  annuals,  not  blooming  until 
their  second  year;  but  once  well  suited  with  soil  and  situation  they 
live  long,  even  past  the  age  of  man  About  homes  recently  built 
where  there  is  need  of  vines  to  soften  outlines  and  to  bring  the 
house  into  a  close  relationship  with  the  landscape,  annuals  are 
principally  grown  for  first  season  effects  or  used  until  they  are  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  perennial  ones  are  sufficiently  well 
started.  Not  but  what  there  are  beautiful  members  among  the 
annual  vines,  merely  the  cost  and  labor  of  replanting  them  each  sea¬ 
son  makes  them  less  practical  for  the  average  planter,  than  those 
which  have  to  be  set  out  but  once. 

Still  the  annuals  are  a  gay  lot,  expending  themselves  in  one  wild 
revelry  of  bloom  and  seed  bearing. 

The  value  of  the  gourd  family  among  annual  vines  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  known.  Its  members  are  rapid  climbers,  luxurious  and 
determined  in  their  movements  and  show  the  individualism,  even 
the  freakishness  of  truly  brilliant  personalities.  Their  fruits  take 
many  extraordinary  forms  and  colors.  And  many  of  these  vines 
make  in  one  season  a  growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 
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TYPICAL  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE 
HOUSE,  VINE-COVERED  AND  PEACEFUL. 


VINE-COVERED  ARBOR  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE 
FRANCIS  PEABODY  ESTATE.  DANVERS,  MASS. 


THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  VINES 


The  calabash,  or  dipper-shaped  gourd  bears  a  fruit  that  is  long 
and  slender  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  then  widens  abruptly  into 
the  form  of  a  bowl,  its  intention  being  difficult  to  follow.  The 
dish-cloth  or  Chinese  loofa  gourd  has  inside  its  elongated  fruit  a 
spongelike  network  of  tough  fiber  useful  as  a  sponge  for  bathing. 
The  Japanese  on  the  contrary  manipulate  this  substance  so  as  to 
form  the  soles  of  their  sandals.  Then  there  is  the  egg-shaped  gourd 
with  its  white  oval  fruit;  the  Turk’s  turban  with  fruit  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  with  red  and  suggestive  of  the  common  name;  the 
serpent-shaped  one  with  slender  fruit  three  to  five  feet  in  length  and 
striped  like  a  snake,  and  the  pear-shaped,  the  apple-shaped  and 
Hercules  club  gourds,  all  bearing  fruits  curious  in  outline  and  re¬ 
markably  decorative. 

Collections  of  the  seeds  of  these  gourds  can  be  bought  well  worth 
the  moderate  price  they  command,  their  ability  being  great  to  stir 
the  interest  of  one  concerned  in  the  strange  contortions  of  their 
fruits.  As  vines,  moreover,  they  lose  no  time  in  covering  fences, 
slopes  and  arbors,  also  spaces  unsightly  and  in  need  of  a  screen  of 
heavy  foliage. 

ONE  of  the  most  rapid  gi owing  of  annual  climbers,  that  is 
when  sown  in  a  light,  warm  soil,  is  the  balloon  vine,  Cardio- 
spermum  Halicacabum.  Its  seed  pods  resemble  miniature 
balloons.  The  Japanese  Hop,  Humulus  Japonicus,  is  another  highly 
ornamental  and  satisfactory  annual.  The  morning-glory,  Ipomcea 
purpurea,  is  well  known  to  all,  beloved  by  many,  despised  by  the 
hard-hearted  who  complain  that  it  is  as  difficult  of  eradication  as 
any  weed.  Bona  Nox,  the  evening-glory  opens  its  large  fragrant 
and  violet-colored  flowers  at  twilight  while  the  moonflower,  Ipomcea 
grandiflora  alba,  unfolds  white  scented  blooms  in  the  evening  or 
reserves  them  for  dull,  sunless  days.  The  passion  flower,  Passiflora 
ccerulea,  adds  impressive  and  seemingly  tropical  beauty  to  a  planting 
ground  even  though  it  does  not  flourish  in  northeastern  parts  of  the 
United  States  with  the  same  vigor  that  it  displays  in  parts  of  the 
South  and  West.  The  climbing  nasturtiums  should  also  be  included, 
being  as  brilliant  as  any  other  annual  vines. 

In  cases  of  emergency,  and  such  often  arise  in  connection  with 
climbing  plants,  a  few  seeds  of  the  plebeian  pumpkin  can  be  relied 
on  to  produce  a  screen  of  mammoth  leaves  giving  dense  and  heavy 
shade  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  In  fact,  to  ply  the  pumpkin 
into  such  services  when  shade  is  quickly  needed  about  a  new 
house,  is  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  humble  member  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  but  rather  to  give  it  the  chance  it  craves  to  lift 
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itself  into  an  upright  position  and  to  outgrow  everything  else  in 
sight. 

Annuals  undoubtedly  are  the  vines  for  emergencies,  for  quick, 
necessary  effects.  Without  their  assistance  the  patience  of  the 
home-builder  would  sometimes  be  tried  to  its  utmost. 

Everyone  knows  the  good  perennial  vines,  honeysuckles,  trumpet 
creepers,  wistarias,  clematises,  roses,  Dutchman’s  pipes,  matrimony 
vines,  ivies,  Virginia  creepers,  bittersweets,  besides  others  as  free 
as  they  from  moods  and  offensive  whims;  but  everyone  has  probably 
not  given  heed  to  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of  shade  which 
these  respective  vines  produce.  For  this  reason  one  frequently 
sees  a  small  cottage  with  front  porch  of  restricted  dimensions  planted 
at  both  sides  with  the  Dutchman’s  pipe,  Aristolochia  Sipho.  Un¬ 
questionably  this  vine  has  beauty,  but  its  broad  heart-shaped  leaves 
overlap  each  other  so  as  to  make  a  compact  screen  and  literally  to 
shut  out  every  bit  of  air  that  might  find  its  way  across  the  small 
veranda.  For  such  a  place  Clematis  Jackmanni  with  its  delicate 
foliage  and  large  violet-purple  flowers  would  be  a  better  selection. 
Against  houses  of  stucco  or  concrete  it  is  especially  lovely.  As  is 
true  also  of  all  other  June  blooming  clematises,  it  should  be  pruned 
as  soon  as  through  flowering,  that  a  vigorous  growth  may  be  secured 
for  the  next  season. 

Akebia  quinata,  a  vine  of  much  worth,  yet  not  generally  planted, 
is  also  a  sensible  choice  for  places  where  shade  is  needed  sufficiently 
light  and  stirring  in  character  to  accelerate  the  free  passage  of  air. 
Its  foliage,  cloverlike  in  suggestion,  and  its  pendulous  clusters  of  dark 
reddish-purple  flowers  have  a  quaintness  and  beauty  entirely  out  of 
the  ordinary.  The  vine  is  not  costly  and  it  seems  as  though  only 
acquaintance  with  it  is  necessary  to  make  its  use  more  general. 

THE  well-known  wistaria,  Wistaria  Chinensis,  affords  as  desira¬ 
ble  a  quality  of  shade  as  any  vine  in  existence.  By  every 
breath  of  air  its  compound  foliage  is  moved,  a  fact  which 
keeps  it  from  packing  closely  together.  Then  the  long  racemes  of 
flowers  unfolding  in  May  when  the  foliage  is  still  in  its  springtime 
infancy,  produce  at  this  time,  when  there  is  no  need  for  much  shade, 
a  vine  exclusively  of  bloom  and  alluring  fragrance.  Indeed,  many 
regard  this  vine  as  leading  all  others  in  absolute  beauty  and  freedom 
from  objectionable  features.  That  it  is  beloved  by  the  multitude  is 
strongly  a  point  in  its  favor,  for  while  it  is  generally  grown  it  has 
not  achieved  the  popularity  of  the  crimson  rambler.  It  remains, 
whatever  its  situation,  an  aristocrat  among  aristocrats,  gracious  and 
ineffably  pleasing. 
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The  old  wistaria  vine  shown  by  an  illustration  is  like  a  tried  and 
trusty  friend  to  those  of  its  neighborhood  even  to  many  living  miles 
away.  Season  after  season  they  rejoice  over  the  return  of  its  bloom 
in  much  the  same  way  as  at  the  greeting  of  an  old  schoolmate.  It 
never  disappoints  its  seekers.  Each  year,  more  according  to  the 
calendar  than  to  the  thermometer,  it  unfolds  its  long  bunches  of 
pea-shaped  flowers,  ladening  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance  with 
their  intoxicating  scent.  There  comes  with  the  bursting  into  bloom 
of  this  vine  a  horde  of  jovial  bumblebees,  clumsy  creatures,  making 
the  air  hum  as  they  noisily  suck  the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  calling 
with  the  voice  of  Nature  to  passersby  of  a  returned  spring. 

The  Japan  climbing  hydrangea,  a  rare  and  curious  vine,  is  among 
June  bloomers  adding  much  to  the  glory  of  that  month.  It  is  a  vine 
adaptable  to  use  on  stonework,  to  which  it  clings  like  ivy  by  throwing 
out  innumerable  rootlets.  Its  leaves  are  long-stalked  and  cordate 
and  its  white  flowers  in  loose  clusters  appear  like  hydrangeas.  It 
should  live  near  those  who  diligently  seek  the  rarities  of  the  plant 
world. 

No  vines  are  more  familiar  to  all  than  the  honeysuckles  especially 
the  Japanese  variety,  Lonicera  Halle  ana,  which  with  its  yellow  and 
white  slender-tubed  flowers,  rich  in  fragrance  and  its  delicate  foliage 
inclined  to  be  evergreen  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  vines 
to  grow  either  on  porches  or  on  fences  and  structures  requiring  to 
be  covered  quickly.  The  Belgian  member  of  the  family  is  also  of  pro¬ 
nounced  popularity  because  of  the  continuous  succession  of  its  bloom. 

The  trumpet  creeper,  Bignonia  radicans,  does  its  best  service 
when  used  to  cover  unsightly  paths,  old  stumps,  inartistic  rockwork 
and  the  like.  Bittersweet,  Celastrus  scandens,  holds  its  clusters  of 
piquant  orange  and  red  fruit  well  over  the  winter  and  appears  at 
home  on  rough  stone  walls  giving  them  plentiful  decoration.  A 
Japanese  evergreen  trailer,  Euonymus  radicans,  seems  at  present 
likely  to  come  into  popularity  for  planting  about  the  foundations 
of  houses.  Its  foliage  is  compact,  glossy  and  of  an  attractive  shade 
of  green.  The  vine,  however,  is  slow  of  growth,  a  difficulty  somewhat 
overcome  by  the  fertilization  of  it  in  early  spring  and  in  July.  Its 
paramount  advantage,  however,  is  that  its  sparkling  little  leaves 
remain  green  all  winter,  lifting  themselves  above  the  snow  as 
if  bespeaking  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  Those  who  have 
built  new  homes  expecting  to  occupy  them  for  many  years  should 
find,  if  possible,  a  place  for  this  plant  even  if  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  the  “quick  results”  so  eagerly  sought  by  many  and  so  errone¬ 
ously  courted. 

Then  there  are  the  climbing  roses  about  which  a  volume  might 
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be  written  since  so  many  new  and  ever-blooming  varieties  have  been 
placed  on  the  market.  The  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of  the  Prairies 
are  nevertheless  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  latter  introductions, 
so  excellent  are  they  in  habit  and  general  attractiveness.  Lady 
Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Hiawatha,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  single 
climbing  roses,  are  also  well-knowTn  and  tested  varieties  among  those 
that  climb. 

Rose  vines  are  particularly  desirable  to  grow  on  arches,  pergolas 
and  other  objects  that  are  in  themselves  artistically  made  and  which 
do  not  require  to  be  completely  covered  by  a  compact  arrangement 
of  foliage. 

The  vine-clad  arbor,  photographed  to  illustrate  this  point,  shows 
a  graceful  construction  of  combined  strength  and  lightness;  its  pro¬ 
portions  are  generous,  an  archway  in  truth  possessing  much  com¬ 
fort.  Had  it  been  built  today  it  might  have  been  dubbed  a  pergola. 
But  it  is  many  years  old  and  built  at  an  innocent  sweet  time  before 
America  had  sinned  so  widely  in  misplacing  her  numerous  pergolas. 
Veteran  rose  vines  cover  this  archway  and  when  in  bloom  scarcely 
a  conception  could  be  more  beautiful. 

THE  LITTLE  COMFORTERS 

I  HAVE  my  little  thoughts  for  comforters; 

They  run  by  me  all  day 
Holding  up  perfumed  memory  that  stirs 
My  dull  accustomed  way: 

They  murmur  of  green  lanes  we  used  to  go, 

(For  here  the  Spring  forgets 
To  set  the  roadways  thick  with  grass,  and  sow 
The  paths  wdth  violets !) 

Here  the  hot  city  crashes,  and  all  words 
Thunder  or  scream  or  cry, 

Yet  there  were  lake-sounds  once  (they  tell),  and  birds 
Called  from  a  twilight  sky: 

There  still  a  night  wind  strokes  the  slumberers 
And  the  cool  grass  lies  deep  .  .  . 

I  have  my  little  thoughts  for  comforters, 

Who  whisper  me  to  sleep. 


Margaret  Widdemer. 


HOME  LIFE  OF  THE  BIRDS:  BY  T.  GILBERT 
PEARSON 

lllllflllllllKlIllNE  spring  a  pair  of  bluebirds  came  into  our  yard,  and 
I  H  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  cheerful  bird  con- 

versation,  in  the  form  of  whistles,  twitters,  chirps 
I  b  mFiT  an<^  snatches  of  song,  began  hunting  eagerly  for 
|  Wif  ^  some  place  to  locate  a  nest.  Out  in  the  woodshed 

I  found  a  box,  perhaps  five  inches  square  and  ten 
inches  long.  Cutting  a  small  entrance  hole  on  one 
side  near  the  top,  I  fastened  the  box  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground  to  a  young  tree.  The  newcomers  immediately  took  posses¬ 
sion  and  began  carrying  dry  grasses  into  their  adopted  sanctuary. 
Several  days  elapsed  and  then  one  morning  while  standing  on  the 
back  of  a  garden  settee  and  peeping  into  the  hole,  I  discovered  that 
a  pale  blue  egg  had  been  laid.  When  the  nest  contained  four  of  these 
little  beauties  incubation  began. 

One  rainy  night  while  the  mother  bird  was  on  duty,  she  must 
have  heard  the  scratching  of  claws  on  the  box  outside.  A  moment 
later  two  yellow  eyes  blazed  at  the  entrance  and  a  long  arm  reached 
into  the  nest.  The  next  morning,  on  the  grass  beneath  the  window, 
I  found  her  wing-tips  and  many  fragments  of  her  plumage.  All 
that  day  the  distressed  mate  flew  about  the  lawn  and  called  con¬ 
tinually.  He  seemed  to  gather  but  little  food  and  the  evidences  of 
his  suffering  were  pitiful.  In  fact,  we  closed  the  windows  to  shut 
out  the  sounds  of  his  sorrowing  notes. 

Upon  looking  out  next  morning,  the  first  note  we  heard  was 
that  of  the  bluebird,  but  his  voice  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
sorrow.  Walking  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  tree-limb  near  the  box.  A  couple  of  feet  from  him  sat  another 
bluebird — a  female.  At  eleven  o’clock  I  saw  her  alight  at  the  hole 
of  the  box,  looking  inquiringly  within.  I  knew  what  this  meant; 
incidentally  I  knew,  too,  that  being  a  true  woman  she  would  have  no 
use  for  the  nest  and  eggs  which  had  been  placed  there  by  another, 
so  I  cleaned  out  the  box. 

We  were  anxious  that  the  cat  should  have  no  chance  to  destroy 
our  little  friend’s  second  wife,  so  I  suspended  the  box  from  a  limb 
by  a  wire  over  two  feet  in  length.  Five  eggs  were  laid  and  the  mother 
bird  began  setting.  Then  one  night  the  cat  prowled  about.  How 
he  ever  succeeded  in  his  undertaking,  I  know  not.  He  must  have 
climbed  the  tree  and  walked  out  on  a  limb.  I  have  never  seen  a 
cat  slide  down  a  wire;  nevertheless  the  next  morning  the  box  was 
tenantiess  and  the  feathers  of  the  second  female  were  scattered  over 
the  lawn.  This  time  the  bluebird’s  heart  seemed  really  broken  and 
his  cries  of  lamentation  filled  the  grove.  Eleven  days  passed  before 
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a  third  soul-mate  came  to  share  his  fortunes.  We  could  afford  to 
take  no  more  risks.  On  a  sunny  hillside  in  the  garden  the  cat  was 
buried,  and  a  few  weeks  later  four  little  bluebirds  left  the  lawn  on 
their  own  wings. 

It  is  not  the  case  with  all  birds  that  a  second  mate  is  so  quickly 
found.  In  fact,  it  has  often  been  contended  by  nature  observers 
that  among  some  of  the  larger  birds  if  one  is  killed  the  surviving 
member  of  the  pair  will  never  mate  again. 

ALONG  the  southern  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the 
shooting  of  wild  fowl  is  an  important  industry  with  many 
people,  the  raising  of  Canada  geese  is  a  common  custom. 
They  are  not  only  used  for  food  but  to  render  important  service  to 
hunters  in  the  form  of  decoys.  They  are  genuine  wild  geese,  many 
of  which  have  been  wounded  and  captured  from  the  great  flocks  which 
frequent  southern  waters  during  the  colder  portions  of  the  year. 
They  retain  their  wild  characteristics  with  great  tenacity.  Thus  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  pinioned  to  prevent  their  flying  away  to 
the  north  when  in  the  spring  the  spirit  of  migration  calls  aloud  to 
the  entire  bird  world. 

From  habits  of  these  decoys  it  is  apparent  that  the  losing  of  a 
mate  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  among  wTild  geese  than  with 
the  bluebird  and  others  of  our  small  feathered  friends.  When  a 
gander  has  chosen  his  goose  and  she  has  accepted  his  advances,  the 
pair  remain  constantly  together,  summer  and  winter,  as  long  as  they 
live.  If  one  is  killed,  many  years  frequently  elapse  before  the  sur¬ 
vivor  selects  another  companion. 

In  Currituck  County,  North  Carolina,  the  writer  has  seen  a 
gander  which  local  tradition  said  was  sixty-two  years  of  age.  The 
first  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  remained  unmated  and  for  the  last 
thirty-two  years  he  has  been  the  proud  possessor  of  a  mate  never 
having  strayed  far  from  his  side. 

It  seems  that  these  geese  do  not  mate  readily  and  a  man  who 
has  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty  may  be  well  satisfied  if  six  or  eight 
pair  of  them  are  mated.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  proven  in 
the  fact  that  a  single  goose  is  worth  about  one  dollar,  while  a  pair 
of  mated  geese  will  readily  bring  five  dollars  on  the  local  market. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  cause  the  student  to  realize  the  fact 
that  out  in  the  fields  and  woods,  in  the  swamps  and  on  the  mountains, 
on  the  beaches,  as  well  as  far  away  on  the  tumbling  ocean,  wherever 
the  birds  occur  in  their  seasons,  there  are  many  that  are  not  mated. 
Among  them  are  sorrowing  widows  and  widowers,  heartfree  spinsters 
and  pining  bachelors.  Just  what  per  cent,  of  the  bird  life  is  unmated 
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in  any  one  season,  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  tell.  The 
facts  which  the  writer  has  gathered  by  a  careful  census  of  certain 
species  in  given  limited  territories  have  enabled  him  to  determine 
that  with  certain  kinds  of  water  birds  only  about  three-fifths  of  the 
individuals  are  mated  any  one  season. 

As  with  mankind,  some  races  have  well-developed  tendencies 
toward  polygamy.  In  the  warmer  regions  of  the  United  States 
there  dwells  a  great,  splendid  glossy  blackbird,  the  boat-tailed 
grackle.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  a  wonderfully  woven  structure  of 
water  plants  and  grasses  and  is  usually  built  in  a  bush  growing  in 
the  water.  When  you  find  one  nest  of  the  grackle  you  are  pretty 
certain  to  find  several  other  occupied  nests  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
From  three  to  six  of  these  marvelous  avian  cradles,  with  their  quiet 
brown  owners,  are  watched  over  by  one  shining,  iridescent  lord 
grackle.  He  guards  his  own  with  jealous  care.  Evidently,  too,  he 
desires  the  whole  earth  to  know  that  he  is  the  most  handsome, 
ferocious  bird  in  all  the  country;  for  all  day  long  his  hoarse  shout¬ 
ings  may  be  heard,  and  when  he  launches  into  the  air,  the  sound  of 
the  ponderous  beating  of  his  wings  carries  at  times  for  half  a  mile 
across  the  lake. 

ONE  of  the  best  known  polygamous  birds  of  North  America  is 
the  wild  turkey.  Go  into  any  part  of  the  country  where  this 
fast-disappearing  game  bird  still  survives,  and  the  experienced 
local  gunners  will  tell  you  that  in  the  mating  season  you  will  usually 
find  a  turkey  gobbler  accompanied  by  two  or  more  turkey  hens. 
When  a  female  gets  ready  to  make  her  nest  she  slips  away  from  her 
sultan  and  the  other  members  of  the  seraglio  and,  going  to  some 
broom-sedge  field  or  open  place  in  the  woods,  constructs  her  nest 
on  the  ground  beneath  some  slight,  convenient  shelter.  Day  after 
day  she  absents  herself  for  a  short  time,  and  the  speckled  treasures 
grow  in  number  until  twelve  or  fifteen  have  been  deposited.  All 
this  time  her  movements  have  been  characterized  by  absolute 
secrecy,  for  if  the  gobbler  by  any  chance  comes  upon  the  nest  he 
immediately  breaks  every  egg.  He  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  when 
his  hens  begin  to  set,  lonely  times  are  in  store  for  him. 

One  of  our  wild  birds  whose  domestic  relations  are  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  is  strongly  suspected  of  being  promiscuously  polygamous. 
Suspicion  on  this  latter  point  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  this 
bird  never  has  a  nest,  even  of  the  most  humble  character,  and  shuns 
absolutely  all  the  ordinary  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  parentage. 
We  call  this  seemingly  unnatural  creature  the  cowbird,  probably 
because  it  is  often  seen  feeding  in  pastures  among  cattle,  where 
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it  captures  many  insects  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the 
animals. 

The  cowbird  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  various  other  birds, 
distributing  them  about  the  neighborhood.  Here  they  are  left  to 
be  hatched  and  the  young  to  be  reared  by  the  foster  parents.  Cow- 
birds’  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  nearly  one  hundred  species 
of  birds,  and  always  the  nest  of  some  bird  smaller  than  itself  is 
chosen.  Despite  this  fact  the  cowbird’s  egg  is  often  first  to  hatch. 
The  young  grow  very  rapidly  and,  being  strong  and  aggressive,  not 
only  secure  the  lion’s  share  of  the  food,  but  frequently  crowd  the 
young  of  the  rightful  owner  out  of  the  nest  to  perish  on  the  ground 
beneath.  This  is  the  only  bird  in  North  America  that  displays  such 
depravity — all  other  birds  show  that  they  derive  great  pleasure  in 
the  possession  and  care  of  their  nests,  whether  these  be  complex 
structures  of  twigs  and  grass  or  merely  slight  depressions  scratched 
on  the  surface  of  the  pebbly  beach.  With  most  birds  the  care  of 
the  young  is  largely  shared  by  both  parents.  The  writer  one  day 
for  more  than  an  hour  watched  a  pair  of  Georgia  mocking-birds  feed¬ 
ing  their  young.  The  female  visited  the  nest  with  food  on  an  average 
of  every  two  minutes,  while  the  male  made  a  similar  trip  about 
once  in  twelve  minutes.  He  could  probably  have  done  better  than 
this  had  he  not  spent  so  much  time  flying  needlessly  about  and 
scolding  imaginary  enemies. 

The  male  hornbill,  a  large  bird  found  in  the  Old  World,  under¬ 
takes  the  entire  responsibility  of  providing  food  for  his  mate  during 
the  period  when  she  is  engaged  in  incubating  the  eggs.  It  would 
seem  that  he  even  courts  this  exacting  duty,  for  he  daubs  with  mud 
the  entrance  to  the  hollow  in  the  tree  where  she  is  setting,  leaving 
only  a  small  opening  through  which  food  may  be  passed.  When 
the  mud  has  dried  it  becomes  very  hard  and  the  female  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  prisoner  until  the  day  comes  when  she  passes  the  word  to  her 
mate  that  the  eggs  have  hatched. 

THE  female  of  a  Western  bird,  the  phalarope,  has  a  reputation 
for  great  independence.  There  is  nothing  of  the  docile  horn- 
bill  in  her  make-up.  She  has  no  intention  of  being  shut  in 
with  her  eggs  for  three  or  four  weeks  while  her  mate  is  roaming  at 
large  about  the  country,  nor  does  she  have  any  idea  of  playing  the 
part  of  the  Georgia  mocking-bird  by  bringing  five-sixths  of  the  food 
which  the  young  require.  Her  method  of  procedure  is  to  permit 
her  mate  to  search  for  a  suitable  nesting  site.  When  some  sheltered 
spot  on  the  ground,  quite  to  her  liking,  has  been  found  she  deposits 
the  eggs  and  goes  her  way.  Jolly  bands  of  female  phalaropes  may 
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be  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year  frequenting  the  ponds  and  lakes  they 
inhabit.  The  dutiful  males  are  all  at  home,  where  they  are  assuming 
the  entire  task  of  caring  for  and  incubating  the  eggs. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  way  various  birds  act  when  their 
nests  are  discovered.  If,  for  example,  you  pound  sharply  on  a  dead 
snag  or  telephone  pole,  wherein  a  flicker  or  red-headed  woodpecker 
is  setting,  the  bird  will  usually  leave  the  nest  but  will  remain  in  the 
neighborhood,  displaying  anxiety  of  the  most  marked  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  screech-owl  under  such  circumstances  will  rarely 
desert  her  nest.  When  the  sounds  of  the  disturbance  below  reach 
her  ears,  she  simply  closes  her  eyes  and  sits  tight.  If  you  climb 
the  tree  and  draw  her  forth  with  your  hand,  she  will  fly  silently  away 
and  you  will  see  or  hear  nothing  further  from  her.  Taking  a  screech- 
owl  from  her  nest,  however,  is  usually  attended  with  some  incon¬ 
venience  on  the  part  of  the  intruder,  for  when  the  owl  finds  that  you 
really  mean  to  remove  her  from  her  eggs  she  often  throws  herself 
on  her  back,  and  the  first  indication  you  have  that  your  hand  has 
reached  her  is  when  her  eight  good  claws  begin  to  sink  sharply  into 
your  fingers.  Without  bloodshed  there  is  no  collecting  of  screech- 
owl  eggs. 

From  beneath  a  little  greasewood  bush  in  an  Arizona  desert,  I 
once  flushed  a  mourning-dove.  For  fifty  yards  she  flew  along  the 
ground,  apparently  unable  to  rise  on  the  wing.  One  less  experienced 
might  have  endeavored  to  catch  her,  but,  knowing  well  that  she 
was  attempting  to  lead  me  away  from  something  of  value,  I  peeped 
beneath  the  bush  and  there,  in  a  slight  depression  on  the  ground,  I 
found  her  two  little  ones  just  hatched.  This  simulating  a  broken 
wing  is  also  commonly  practiced  by  the  nighthawk,  bobwhite  and 
other  birds. 

If  you  disturb  a  grebe  on  her  nest  she  will  usually  dive  quickly 
into  the  water,  and  sometimes  you  will  not  see  her  again.  Rest 
assured,  however,  that  she  is  watching  you.  Close  to  some  bush  or 
clump  of  rushes  she  is  hiding  and,  with  only  bill  and  eyes  above  the 
water,  observing  your  every  movement. 

There  are  few  birds  that  will  actually  attack  the  human  intruder 
who  disturbs  their  nest.  Only  twice  have  I  been  bitten  while  thus 
engaged.  Once  it  was  a  shrike  who  pinched  my  hand;  the  other 
time  a  cardinal  drew  the  blood  from  my  finger. 

The  best  time  to  go  nesting  is  when  the  birds  are  building,  for 
after  the  eggs  are  laid  many  birds  approach  and  leave  the  locality 
of  their  nests  in  a  most  stealthy  and  inconspicuous  manner,  and  never 
engage  in  any  vocal  exercises  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  There 
are,  of  course,  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  of  the  most 
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exquisitely  dainty  forms  of  bird  life  found  in  the  United  States  is 
the  little  blue-gray  gnatcatcher.  While  engaged  in  building  the  nest, 
which  is  usually  saddled  on  the  limb  of  some  forest  tree,  the  birds 
call  to  each  other  constantly;  and  even  after  the  eggs  are  laid  there 
is  no  effort  to  restrain  their  expressions  of  happiness.  Unlike  the 
crow  and  jay,  who  sometimes  rob  the  nests  of  other  birds,  these  little 
creatures  have  no  sins  to  answer  for  to  their  neighbors,  so  their  hearts 
are  always  light  and  joyous.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed  was  a  male  gnatcatcher  who  had  relieved  his 
mate  at  the  nest.  He  was  sitting  on  the  eggs  and,  with  head  thrown 
back,  sang  with  all  his  might,  apparently  unafraid  of  the  evils  which 
such  actions  might  bring  upon  his  household. 

THE  ELF  DESCRIBES  HIS  VIOLIN 

THERE  is  enchantment  hid  within 
My  small  brown  beechnut  violin. 

Or  you  would  think  so,  could  you  hear 
Its  miniature  music  clear: 

Faint  songs  of  sunset  and  the  dew, 

The  voice  of  dusk  and  moonlight  too, 

The  gnat  who  sings  as  best  he  can, 

The  cricket  imitating  Pan, 

The  things  the  toad  would  like  to  say, 

The  snail’s  reflections  by  the  way, 

The  gray  moth’s  wistfulness,  the  word 
Of  a  wild  Dryad  overheard, 

All  these  and  more  beside  I  play 
As  such  a  virtuoso  may. 

Once  when  Titania  hurt  her  wing, 

She  summoned  me  to  play  and  sing, 

And  “Now,  dear  troubadour,”  said  she, 

“For  love  o’  laughter,  play  to  me!” 

I  gave  her  “Apple-Leaf,”  “Sweet  South,” 

“Midsummer  Madness”  and  “Rose-mouth,” 

“The  Bumble-bee’s  Complaint”  and  then 
“Midsummer  Madness”  through  again; 

And  when  “The  Tumble-bug”  I  tried, 

She  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  and  cried 
“O  Imp  of  mischief  and  delight, 

The  Tumble-bug  shall  dub  thee  Knight!” 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 
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A  PICTURESQUE  OLD  HOUSE  IN  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA  RECALLING  THE  ADVENTUROUS 
LIVES  OF  JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  BARTRAM, 
EARLY  AMERICAN  BOTANISTS 


the  quaint  old  house  still  standing  in  Philadelphia, 
John  Bartram,  botanist  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
his  son  William,  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  men  to 
investigate  scientifically  the  plant  life  of  this  country, 
recognized  their  American  headquarters  and  their 
home.  It  was  built  in  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  Yet  modem  architecture  with  plentiful  study 
behind  it,  experience  and  various  adaptations  to  popular  needs, 
much  knowledge  besides  of  different  materials,  may  still  find  in 
its  gracious  outline  and  general  beauty,  a  suggestion  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion. 

In  its  construction,  clapboards  and  a  composition  substance 
taking  the  form  of  rough  concrete  were  used,  undoubtedly  because 
accessible  and  economical.  The  design  of  the  front  of  the  house 
recalls  the  Dutch  influence  prevailing  in  and  about  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  of  its  building,  while  in  its  concrete  ends  the  windows  are 
notable  Because  of  the  originality  and  purity  shown  in  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  their  casements.  The  top  windows,  peeping  through 
one  of  the  vine-clad  sides,  betray,  moreover,  a  hint  of  Gothic  admira¬ 
tion,  something  not  strange  since  the  Dutch  were  ever  sympathetic¬ 
ally  inclined  toward  Italian  conceptions.  With  their  quaint  Doric 
capitals,  the  columns  of  composition  fortify  the  house  with  an 
appearance  of  resistance,  while  forming  an  especially  good  back¬ 
ground  for  the  vines  that  cover  several  of  them  from  base  to  capital. 

There  is  slight  question  that  this  house  was  built  without  bath¬ 
room  or  set-in  fixtures,  without  electric  or  gas  outlets  and  brackets, 
without  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  even  though  it  might  have  had  a 
fireplace  which  made  its  sturdy  occupants  forget  as  much  as  possible 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  this  home  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  after  the  father  and  son,  dominated  by  a  love  for  the  plant 
world  such  as  few  possess,  had  identified  and  pressed  the  treasures 
found  during  the  day,  they  probably  fit  in  the  hall  their  candles, 
climbed  the  steep  staircase  and  with  no  long  tarrying  slipped  into 
beds  made  comfortable  by  a  warming-pan.  Or  perhaps  they  scoffed 
the  latter  pampering  altogether,  since  they  were  men  who  thought 
little  of  their  own  comfort. 

When  William  Bartram,  whose  habit  it  had  been  since  his  youth 
to  accompany  his  father  on  botanical  exhibitions,  started  in  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seventy -three  to  make  his  travels  in  North  America, 
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those  on  which  his  fame  rests  today,  the  undertaking  was  regarded 
as  so  perilous  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  get 
anyone  to  go  with  him.  And  even  when  he  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  a  young  man  to  the  point  of  desiring  to  be  his  com¬ 
panion,  he  had  still  to  secure  the  consent  of  his  parents. 

IN  the  eighteenth  century  no  one  knew  better  the  savage  wastes 
of  parts  of  this  country  than  William  Bartram;  sometimes  his 
soul  cried  out  his  plaint  and  concern,  lest  eventually  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  his  life  should  overcome  him  in  his  undertaking. 

“All  alone  in  a  wild  Indian  country,”  he  cries,  “thousands  of 
miles  from  my  native  land  and  a  vast  distance  from  any  settlement 
of  white  people,  the  savage  vindictive  inhabitants  about  me,  lately 
ill-treated  by  the  frontier  Virginians,  blood  being  spilled  between 
them  and  the  injury  not  yet  wiped  away  by  formal  treaty;  the 
Cherokees  extremely  jealous  of  white  people  traveling  about  their 
mountains,  especially  when  seen  peeping  in  among  the  rocks,  or 
digging  up  their  earth.” 

And  what  was  life  worth  to  a  man  like  William  Bartram  unless 
he  could  peep  in  among  the  rocks,  searching,  scanning,  trusting 
ever  to  find  some  little  wildling  unknown  to  the  scientific  world; 
unless  he  could  search  and  pick  the  surfaces  of  the  earth  testing 
its  properties,  looking  out  for  mineral  deposits,  wondering  about 
the  nourishment  it  offered  to  plant  life? 

During  his  explorations  Bartram  passed  through  great  expanses 
of  ancient  Indian  fields,  over  much  of  which  territory  the  foot  of 
white  man  had  not  preceded  him.  He  journeyed  alone  on  horse¬ 
back,  going  through  marshes  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent  and  where 
the  undergrowth  was  so  dense  and  misleading  that  his  horse,  a 
sure-footed  beast,  might  at  any  time  sink  to  his  knees  instead  of 
striking  firm  ground. 

Along  the  coast  of  east  Florida,  examining  the  banks  of  the 
Mosquito  River  for  rarities  among  its  luxuriant  growth,  where  he 
could  not  sleep  at  night  for  the  noise  of  crocodiles,  he  came  once 
unawares  upon  a  veritable  forest  of  Agraves,  plants  that  now  occur 
in  almost  every  American  garden  and  are  popularly  called  Adam’s 
needles.  His  first  sight  of  them  he  describes  as  a  “forest”  because 
the  scapes  of  the  plants  arose  erectly  to  the  astonishing  height  of 
thirty  feet  and  then  branched  into  the  form  of  pyramidal  trees,  the 
space  of  earth  they  occupied  representing  at  least  several  acres. 
These  were  the  days  when  the  saying  was  heard  that  the  growth 
of  the  flora  of  the  South  was  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  chop 
it  down  with  an  ax. 
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thirty-one:  the  home  of  America's  first  great  botanist,  also  an  in¬ 
teresting  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  BARTRAM  HOUSE,  SHOW¬ 
ING  EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  PILLAR  OF  CON¬ 
CRETE,  WITH  DORIC  CAPITAL. 


PICTURESQUE  HOME  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS 


Bartram  marveled  that  while  plants  could  not  move  from  place 
to  place  like  animals  or  fly  through  the  air  like  birds,  they  never¬ 
theless  were  empowered  to  transplant  themselves  in  places  far 
removed  from  the  parent  center  and  to  circumvent  at  their  pleasure, 
the  globe.  He  was  right  in  thinking  that  there  are  no  more  per¬ 
sistent  colonists  than  many  frail-looking  plants. 

THE  discoveries  that  William  Bartram  made  on  his  travels  to 
the  higher  peaks  of  the  Alleghanies  and  while  traversing 
their  river  beds  and  the  ravines  were  many  and  a  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  science.  It  was  he  who  there  found  Fraser’s  magnolia,  the 
least  widely  distributed  member  of  this  distinguished  genus.  He 
saw  it  growing  side  by  side  with  the  common  hemlock,  the  two 
together  forming  a  contrast  in  foliage,  one  lustrous  and  power¬ 
ful,  the  other  light  and  featherlike,  which  could  hardly  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  also  while  passing  through  this  remote  section 
of  the  country  difficult  of  access  even  today  that  he  found  the  wild¬ 
cat  very  general  and  the  panther  a  creature  to  shun  in  his  night 
explorations.  He  was  a  man  gentle  of  temperament  and  preferred 
to  be  drawn  to  a  spot  by  the  luscious  scent  of  some  white,  night- 
blooming  species,  than  by  the  nerve-racking  ominous  cry  of  this 
beast. 

While  in  these  mountains  he  came  to  regard  the  rattlesnake 
as  a  wonderful  creature  in  nature  and  disposition,  although  he 
recalls  his  first  sight  of  such  a  snake  in  the  following  manner:  “When 
in  my  youth  attending  my  father  to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  having 
nearly  ascended  the  peak  of  Gilead,  being  youthful  in  the  pursuit 
of  botanical  and  novel  objects,  I  had  gained  the  summit  of  the 
steep  rocky  precipice,  when  entering  a  shady  vale  I  saw  at  the 
foot  of  a  small  shrub,  the  singular  and  beautiful  appearance  which 
I  remember  to  have  instantly  apprehended  to  be  a  large  kind  of 
fungus  which  were  called  Jews’  ears,  and  I  was  just  drawing  back 
my  foot  to  kick  it  over  when  my  father  cried  out,  ‘A  rattlesnake, 
my  son!’  He  jerked  me  back  and  probably  saved  my  life.  I  had 
never  before  seen  one.” 

This  man  who  had  a  vital  intimacy  with  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
birds,  animals  and  plants,  concluded  that  in  none  of  the  monuments 
of  the  Indians  could  be  discovered  the  least  sign  of  the  arts,  sciences 
or  architecture  of  European  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 
While  the  actual  plants  that  Bartram  cared  for  and  loved  are  no 
longer  in  evidence,  the  house  has  yet  the  appearance  of  being  at 
peace  with  the  plant  world,  of  exhaling  a  faint  suggestion  that  his 
spirit  has  not  entirely  passed  away. 
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BESIDE  THE  FIRE 


WITHOUT,  the  storm-wind  fiercely  blows, 
The  brooklet  runs,  a  swollen  stream; 
From  yonder  home  the  firelight  throws 
A  friendly  gleam. 

Within  is  comfort,  shelter,  rest, 

It  is  the  haven  we  desire; 

’Tis  good  to  be  a  welcome  guest 
Beside  that  fire. 

While  hastening  to  that  dear  abode, 

The  thought  to  those  in  pity  turns, 

For  whom,  along  life’s  weary  road, 

No  hearth-fire  burns. 

We  sit  within  the  ruddy  glow 

That  softly  lights  each  kindly  face; 

And  sometimes,  one  will  bend  to  throw 
A  log  in  place. 

We  picture  forms  that  come  and  go 
The  glowing,  shifting  coals  between, 

And  memories  bring  from  long  ago 
A  changing  scene. 

We  chat  of  all  things,  old  and  new, 

Or  pause  at  times,  in  thought  apart; 

And  oft  in  friendship  tried  and  true, 

Speak  heart  to  heart. 

Though  countless  joys  with  summer  bide 
And  of  her  charms  we  never  tire, 

'Tis  good  to  sit  with  friends  beside 
A  winter’s  fire. 

Ella  Howard  Hughes. 
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STAIRCASES  ANCIENT,  MEDIAEVAL  AND 
COLONIAL,  FROM  WHICH  THOSE  OF  THE 
PRESENT  MAY  REAP  SUGGESTIONS 


WJ  the  staircase  it  would  seem  that  the  limitations  and 
the  possibilities  of  humanity  have  both  been  recog¬ 
nized,  since  it  provides  the  means,  otherwise  lacking, 
of  upward  flight,  of  climbing,  in  fact,  the  air.  To 
enter  a  house,  whether  old  or  new,  is  to  come  face 
to  face  with  a  flight  of  stairs,  one  along  which  not 
only  the  feet  may  fly  as  if  propelled  by  wings,  but 
which  also  gives  passage  to  the  thoughts  set  free  as  if  by  expectancy. 
The  staircase  is,  in  addition  to  being  a  necessity,  a  romantic  bit  of 
construction  in  the  home.  It  should  be  as  expressive  of  the  character 
of  the  inmates  as  is  usually  the  hall,  informing  the  stranger  at  a 
glance  what  is  to  be  expected  on  a  more  general  survey  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  stairway  excites  the  mind,  but  it  does  not  in  itself 
satisfy  curiosity.  It  makes  the  stranger  alert  for  discovery. 

In  the  earliest  times  staircases  came  to  be  a  recognized  necessity. 
Houses  in  process  of  excavation  near  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  in 
Rome  show  two  flights  of  stairs,  very  straight,  very  narrow,  without 
curves,  expansion  or  artistic  treatment.  They  were  merely  the 
device  of  man  for  moving  upward.  But  later,  imagination  and 
craftsmanship  wrought  together  on  the  theme  of  passing  from  one 
stratum  of  a  house  to  another.  And  such  magnificent  stairways  as 
the  Scala  nobile  in  the  Vatican  prove  that  their  efforts  were  not 
in  vain.  Indeed  to  trace  the  evolution  of  stairways  through  various 
ages  would  be  to  follow  the  whims  and  advancements  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  growing  out  of  the  conditions  of  people  which  it  served. 

There  are  staircases  that  have  about  them  an  element  of  the 
secretive,  one  feels  like  scaling  them  hastily,  longing  meantime 
for  the  region  above.  These  are  the  narrow  staircases  starting 
from  some  unexpected  place.  Along  them  the  stranger  hastens 
his  steps,  scarcely  venturing  to  look  behind  so  beset  is  he  with  an 
unknown  dread.  Mystery  lurked  also  in  the  octagonal  staircases 
entered  by  means  of  an  open  archway  and  leading  to  the  bleak, 
warlike  rooms  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  happenings  along 
such  flights  of  stairs  were  sometimes  far  from  pleasant,  to  be  recalled 
in  the  night  with  intense  terror. 

Other  staircases,  however,  start  so  frankly,  so  openly  from  the 
entrance  hall,  the  “houseplace”  as  called  in  the  early  days  of  English 
house-building,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  invited  the  stranger  to  tread 
them  freely,  fearing  nothing.  The  Elizabethan  houses  were  noted 
for  their  staircases  giving  to  the  houseplace  an  air  of  dignity  and 
richness.  Usually  they  were  of  oak  with  heavily  carved  newels  and 
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had,  as  luxury  increased,  pierced  balustrades  plentiful  in  carving. 
Often  they  led  to  the  main  reception  and  living  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  house  and  were  therefore  planned  to  give  as  much  im¬ 
portance  of  approach  as  possible. 

IN  the  time  of  Jacobean  influence  such  staircases  reached  a  high 
degree  of  beauty  and  elaboration.  About  the  early  Elizabethan 
staircases  there  was  a  martial  character.  They  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  a  series  of  short  flights  of  steps  with  broad  landings 
and  were  built  around  a  well-hole  of  square  or  geometrical  design, 
the  arrangement  one  to  make  them  very  easy  of  ascent.  Mostly 
they  were  of  stone  and  the  pattern  of  their  ornamentation  not 
weakened  by  twists,  flourishes  or  other  trivialities.  In  going  up  and 
down  these  steps  the  hand  found  nothing  to  rest  on,  the  people  who 
trod  them  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  their  middle,  people  stately 
and  fully  cognizant  of  the  value  of  externals,  people  severe  in  war 
and  determined  in  love. 

These  massive  staircases  of  short  flights  and  frequent  landings 
were  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  stone  staircases  of  Italy,  although 
the  Italians  built  about  a  solid  central  pier  which  the  English  replaced 
by  fhe  well-hole,  giving  the  opportunity  for  newels  at  the  angles. 

The  more  usual  staircases,  however,  were  built  of  long  flights, 
few  in  number  and  from  very  early  days,  wherever  convenience 
demanded,  spiral  in  construction.  It  might  be  argued,  since  the 
Jacobean  was  the  first  furniture  of  any  account  to  be  brought  to 
America  by  the  Colonists,  that  the  staircases  of  their  houses  would 
have  followed  somewhat  the  same  style.  But  in  so  young  a  country 
styles,  patterns,  even  architectural  beauty  were  less  heeded  than 
purposes  the  most  practical.  The  first  houses  of  the  Colonists 
were  small,  the  staircases  plain,  straight  flights  beginning  near  the 
door  of  entrance.  They  gave  no  pleasure  in  the  mounting  since  the 
treads  were  narrow  and  steep;  merely  they  were  a  means  to  an 
end,  having  no  note  of  beauty  or  apparent  concern  that  it  was 
lacking. 

With  prosperity  and  the  feeling  of  power  that  soon  began  to 
influence  the  people  of  the  growing  country,  the  mind  turned  toward 
expansion  of  the  home  and  to  a  getting  away  from  things  purely 
utilitarian.  Still  long  flights  of  stairs  were  retained  rather  than 
those  introduced  of  short  flights  and  frequent  landings;  but  the  long 
flights  were  now  given  curves  and  attractive  landings,  soon  becoming 
the  dominant  features  of  the  entrance  halls.  Strangely  enough  they 
then  partook  more  of  French  and  Italian  influence  than  they  did 
of  the  ideas  prevailing  in  the  home  land. 
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STAIRCASE  BUILT  IN  SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-NINE,  ITS 
SEVERITY  TEMPERED  BY  FLOWING  CURVES,  INDICATING  THAT  CONCEP¬ 
TIONS  OF  BEAUTY  HAD  BEGUN  TO  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


A  BROAD  PLAIN  STAIRCASE  Sc-YEREIA  TRIM,  AND  MOUNTING  FROM 
\  HALL  IN  WHICH  A  NUMBER  OF  CHESTS.  OUTLINING  THE  WALL. 
AFFORD  SUGGESTION  OF  CONVENIENCE  TO  HOUSE-BUILDERS  OF  TODAY. 


■ 


AX  AMERICA X  STAIRCASE  BUILT  IX  EIGHTEEX  HUXDRED  AXD 
EIGKTEEX  :  SOMEWHAT  STEEP  THROUGH  ITS  ADAPTATIOX  TO 
A  TOWX  HOUSE,  BUT  GRACEFUL  IX  ITS  CURVES.  THE  XEWZL- 
POST  EXDIXG  FAXCIFULLY. 


THE  CURVE  THAT  THIS  STAIR¬ 
CASE  TAKES  AS  IT  MOUNTS 
TO  THE  SECOND  STORY  ILLUS¬ 
TRATES  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
CONTINUING  SUCH  A  STRUC¬ 
TURE  ARTISTICALLY  TO  ITS 
UTMOST  HEIGHT  :  THE  NICHE 
IN  THE  SIDE  WALL  IS  RE¬ 
PEATED  AND  ONE  SENSES  IN 
PASSING  UP  THIS  SECOND 
FLIGHT  THE  SAME  DIGNITY 
AND  CHASTENESS  OF  LINE 
THAT  CHARACTERIZES  THE 
ENTIRE  LENGTH  OF  THE  WAY  : 
STAIRCASES  SIMILAR  TO  THIS 
ONE  ARE  FEATURES  OF  MANY 
FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  HOUSES 
TODAY,  ALTHOUGH  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA  THEY  ARE  MOSTLY  RE¬ 
PLACED  BY  THOSE  WITH 
SHORTER  FLIGHTS  AND  FRE¬ 
QUENT  LANDINGS,  STAIRCASES 
LESS  FATIGUING  TO  CLIMB 
AND  GIVING  TO  A  HOUSE  BY 
THEIR  BREADTH  AND  GENER¬ 
OUS  PROPORTIONS  AN  OPEN 
HOSPITABLE  LOOK  BROAD  LOW 
WINDOWS  MARK  THEIR  PASS¬ 
AGE  FROM  STORY  TO  STORY. 


UPPER  CURVE  OF  THE  STAIRCASE  DATING  FROM  SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-NINE:  IT  DIS¬ 
PLAYS  UNUSUAL  FREEDOM  IN  ITS  SCOPE,  GIVING  DECORATIVE  QUALITY  AND  A  CERTAIN  RELAXA¬ 
TION  OF  IMPRESSION  TO  A  CONSIDERABLE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


STAIRWAYS,  IMAGINATIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  HOUSE 


THE  staircase  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations,  Governor 
Gore’s  house  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  dates  from  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
it  is  a  beautiful  structure,  its  curves  extremely  graceful  and  its 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  design  strong  elements  of  charm.  Most 
pleasantly  it  raises  itself  from  the  main  hall,  severe  yet  dignified 
in  proportion,  and  winds  itself  upward  with  uninterrupted  purpose. 
Midway  between  the  entrance  hall  and  the  first  landing  it  passes 
a  door,  no  cue  being  given  to  the  place  to  which  this  doorway  leads. 
It  is  in  the  curve  this  staircase  takes  on  the  upper  floor,  however, 
that  it  shows  determination  to  finish  in  a  way  replete  with  fasci¬ 
nation.  In  fact,  this  terminal  curve,  a  veritable  flourish,  gives 
character  to  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  house.  It  robs  the  hallway 
of  the  excessive  primness  that  it  would  otherwise  have,  owing  to 
its  trim  and  wall-paper,  and  gives  scope  and  freedom  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  represents  in  this  house  a  feature  of  much  distinction. 

The  staircase  in  an  old  house  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  dates 
from  a  year  later  than  the  one  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Its  treads  are  broad  and  low,  indicating  that  ease  of  mounting  had 
become  a  desideratum.  Its  curves  are  sweeping  and  graceful.  A 
plainer  newel-post  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  hall  from  which 
it  starts  is  of  intense  severity  accentuated  by  the  formidable-looking 
line  of  chests  following  the  wall  curve.  Such  fitted  and  built-in 
chests  might  well  be  used  as  a  suggestion  for  home-builders  today, 
when  the  lower  halls  of  homes  have  so  much  to  stow  away — rugs, 
heavy  coats,  tennis  rackets,  hammocks  and  other  articles  of  neces¬ 
sity.  There  is  something  almost  feudal  in  the  look  of  this  stair¬ 
case;  withal  it  is  not  lacking  in  giving  to  the  bare  hall  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  hospitality. 

The  staircase  in  the  home  of  Daniel  P.  Parker,  Esq.,  in  Boston, 
is  an  example  of  beautiful  curves  adapted  to  the  steep  high  space 
of  a  town  house.  It  was  built  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
showing  for  its  inspiration  the  French  influence.  The  ornamental 
niche  in  the  side  wall,  the  niche  of  which  kind  there  are  so  many 
more  than  there  are  saints  to  fill  them,  is  very  much  seen  in  old 
French  houses  and  also  in  Italian  ones  of  today. 

Today  there  is  a  return  to  favor  of  the  staircases  with  few  steps 
and  frequent  landings,  of  staircases  that  open  broadly  with  an 
air  of  generous  hospitality  from  the  entrance  or  living  hall  as  it  has 
become  known  in  many  American  homes.  For  spaces  where  long 
unbroken  flights  are  necessary,  however,  the  mind  may  well  revert 
for  suggestions  to  these  types  of  early  American  staircases  with 
their  simplicity  and  their  neatness  showing  the  absence  of  all  excesses. 
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LOST  WILD  FLOWERS:  PLANTS  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  SOUGHT  FOR  AS  DILIGENTLY  AND 
COURAGEOUSLY  AS  THE  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH  POLES:  BY  ALICE  LOUNSBERRY 

N  pursuit  of  the  new  and  extraordinary,  the  distant 
and  the  near,  the  French  people  have  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  been  foremost  in  their  explorations.  This  fact 
indeed  has  particular  vitality  concerning  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  many  of  the  rarest  species  of  American 
plants.  For  at  a  time  when  America  was  still  busy 
settling  the  affairs  of  her  young  Government,  tensely 
occupied  with  building  her  homes  and  railways  and  in  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  Frenchmen  in  company  with  the  great  Michaux 
overran  certain  parts  of  the  country,  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens  of  indigenous  plants  that  had  for  them  unusual  interest. 

The  interest  of  the  elder  Michaux,  whose  first  expedition  to  this 
country  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  centered 
about  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  a  planting 
ground  the  like  of  which  there  is  scarcely  another  extant  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  As  Dr.  Asa  Gray  said  to  Prof.  Sargent  when  about 
to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Roan,  the  last  peak  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  “between  the  base  and  the  crown  of  this  mountain  are  more 
forms  of  vegetation  than  are  found  in  the  whole  of  united  Europe.” 

But  long  before  either  Dr.  Gray  or  Prof.  Sargent  explored  these 
mountains  Michaux  had  tramped  them  over,  examining,  collecting 
and  pressing  specimens  which  were  carefully  transported  to  Paris 
and  placed  there  in  the  Jardin  Botanique. 

Later  it  became  the  custom,  one  thought  necessary  by  early 
American  botanists,  to  go  to  Paris  and  to  study  there  the  specimens 
of  plants  that  this  scientific  Frenchman  had  collected  during  his 
different  expeditions.  Michaux,  in  fact,  set  the  pace  for  finding 
American  plants,  and  to  live  up  to  his  achievements  became  hence¬ 
forth  the  wish  of  every  patriotic  botanist.  When  a  plant  could  not 
be  found  to  correspond  with  one  that  Michaux  had  discovered  and 
preserved  in  his  collection  in  Paris  it  was  called  a  “lost  flower.” 
Botanists  and  laymen  set  out  to  search  for  it,  never  wearying  until 
it  was  rediscovered  and  brought  to  the  recognition  of  the  scientific 
world.  At  the  present  time  the  greater  number  of  lost  specimens 
have  been  found ;  the  search  for  some  of  them  reading  like  a  chapter 
in  romance. 

To  the  lay  mind  it  may  seem  a  strange  undertaking  to  start  out 
to  find  a  plant;  to  compare  it  with  one  found  by  Michaux  and  then 
to  proclaim  “Here  it  is,  it  corresponds  absolutely  wTith  the  dried 
specimen.  There  was  no  mistake  in  the  data  transmitted  by  this 
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remarkable  man.  The  plant  has  been  rediscovered  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  similar  to  those  which  he  must  have  encountered.  It 
can  now  be  described,  catalogued  and  recognized  as  a  member  of 
the  American  plant  world.”  But  when  it  is  realized  that  the  search 
for  lost  flowers  has  engaged  the  attention  of  brilliant  men  for  genera¬ 
tions  and  that  seemingly  startling  prices  have  been  paid  for  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  first  specimens,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
a  fascination  about  the  quest  as  well  as  a  recognized  value  to  the 
sought  for  objects. 

THE  story  of  little  colt’s  foot,  Shortia  galacifolia,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  of  all  the  strange  lost  flower  stories.  The  elder 
Michaux  found  it  in  his  first  expedition,  a  graceful,  delicate 
beauty,  pure  white,  hanging  its  head  like  a  snowdrop  and  with  a 
leaf  similar  to  that  of  galax,  the  plant  that  has  made  small  fortunes 
for  those  sending  it  to  Northern  markets,  on  account  of  its  wine 
color  and  green  leaves  useful  as  backgrounds  for  wreaths. 

With  the  story  of  shortia,  the  name  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray  is  indelibly 
associated,  since  it  was  so  greatly  his  wish  to  be  able  to  rediscover 
it  in  its  native  habitat  growing  as  it  did  when  seen  by  Michaux. 

His  interest  was  awakened  in  shortia  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  when  he  saw  in  Paris  in  the  Miehauxian  collection  of 
American  plants,  an  unnamed  specimen  bearing  on  its  label  the  bald 
statement  that  it  had  been  collected  in  the  high  mountains  of  Caro¬ 
lina.  This  dried  specimen,  however,  showing  only  the  leaves  and  a 
single  fruit,  had  nevertheless  the  power  to  quicken  the  desire  and 
the  imagination  of  Dr.  Gray.  He  wished  to  rediscover  it,  to  find  it 
in  flower,  to  be  the  first  to  describe  it,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  Prof. 
Short  of  Kentucky,  whose  eminent  services  to  American  botany  he 
most  deeply  appreciated. 

After  his  return  to  America  Dr.  Gray  searched  for  this  plant  assidu¬ 
ously  in  the  high  mountains  of  northern  Carolina.  Other  curious 
specimens  he  found;  but  this  little  evasive  rarity  remained  far  from 
him.  At  the  end  of  one  of  his  long  expeditions  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 
“We  were  likewise  unsuccessful  in  our  search  for  a  remarkable  unde¬ 
scribed  plant  with  the  habit  of  pyrola  and  the  foliage  of  galax  which 
was  obtained  by  Michaux  in  the  high  mountains  of  Carolina.  The 
only  specimen  extant  is  among  the  plantos  incognitos  of  the  Mi- 
chauxian  herbarium  in  fruit  and  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  flowering 
specimens  of  it  and  to  complete  its  history.” 

A  while  later  Dr.  Gray  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  across, 
in  a  collection  of  Japanese  plants,  a  specimen  almost  identical  with 
the  one  of  Michaux  that  had  so  burned  itself  on  his  memory.  This 
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fact,  since  much  of  the  flora  of  Japan  and  China  is  identical  with 
that  of  America,  strengthened  his  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species.  Still  search  for  it  was  of  no  avail.  Rewards  were  offered, 
promises  made,  but  the  plant  could  not  be  found.  Dr.  Gray,  who 
still  persisted  that  Michaux  could  not  have  been  mistaken  concern¬ 
ing  the  habitat  of  shortia,  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  a  myth  of  the  plant  world. 

IN  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  Prof.  Sargent  visited  the 
mountainous  region  of  North  Carolina,  his  object  being  to  re¬ 
discover  Magnolia  cordata,  another  one  of  Michaux’s  finds  that 
even  today  is  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  American  botanists. 

Somewhat  after  dusk  Prof.  Sargent  came  in  to  headquarters  and 
took  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  things  that  he  had  gathered,  a 
leaf. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  Mr.  Frank  Boynton,  who  was  with  him. 
Mr.  Boynton,  cautious  by  nature,  replied  that  he  did  not  know, 
since  on  looking  closely  at  the  leaf  he  saw  that  it  was  not  galax,  as 
he  had  at  first  supposed.  The  twilight  passed,  the  evening  opening 
with  the  advent  of  the  mail-bag,  when  found  among  Prof.  Sargent’s 
letters  was  one  from  Dr.  Gray  reading  as  follows: 

“September  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
“My  dear  Sargent: 

“Would  I  were  with  you!  I  can  only  say  crown  yourself  with 
glory  by  discovering  a  habitat — the  original  habitat — of  shortia, 
which  we  will  believe  Michaux  found  near  where  the  Magnolia 
cordata  came  from — or  in  that  first  expedition. 

“Yours  ever, 

Asa  Gray.” 

“That  is  shortia  you  have  in  your  hand,”  then  called  out  Mr. 
Stiles,  the  editor  of  Garden  and  Forest ,  who  also  was  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  memorable  expedition. 

He  spoke  in  a  joking  way,  not  knowing  that  his  words  were  en¬ 
tirely  true.  Prof.  Sargent  had  picked  a  leaf  of  shortia  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Michaux  had  found  it  probably  near  the  same  spot. 

As  soon  as  Prof.  Sargent  had  determined  this  point,  a  party  was 
sent  back  to  locate  definitely  the  place  where  it  grew.  They  found 
it  in  somewhat  limited  quantity  although  sufficient  in  number  to 
take  away  several  plants  for  distribution.  The  next  spring,  however, 
Mr.  Harbison,  a  Southern  botanist,  determined  to  see  the  far-famed 
shortia  in  flower.  He  went  beyond  the  point  where  Prof.  Sargent 
had  located  it  and  found  it  growing  in  masses  that  covered  acres 
of  ground,  as  if  in  fact  its  sole  purpose  was  to  spread  itself  over  the 
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earth.  Through  his  efforts  its  habitat  then  became  known  to  the 
world  and  its  distribution  somewhat  general.  It  is  now  scheduled 
in  all  up-to-date  catalogues  and  no  garden  need  be  without  its  quaint 
beauty.  Thus  was  the  veil  of  its  mystery  revealed;  its  privacy  as 
completely  invaded  as  that  of  the  north  and  south  poles. 

Elliottia  racemosa ,  a  beautiful  shrub  of  the  Heath  family,  was  for 
many  years  counted  among  the  missing  treasures  of  North  America. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  discovered  near  Waynesboro, 
Georgia,  supposedly  by  Stephen  Elliott,  whose  name  it  bears.  Later 
it  was  found  at  one  or  two  isolated  stations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Savannah.  Then  for  years  all  trace  of  it  was  lost.  It  was  searched 
for  by  scientists  entirely  without  success.  In  June,  however,  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  one  Mr.  R.  M.  Harper  had  the  joy  of  coming  upon 
a  colony  of  this  much  desired  shrub  near  Bloys  in  Georgia.  The 
long  search  for  it  was  ended,  even  though  it  still  has  about  it  the 
subtle  aroma  of  rarity. 

FRANKLINIA,  Gordonia  Altamaha,  a  relative  of  the  Loblolly 
Bay  growing  in  the  South  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  is  even 
today  a  lost  species.  John  Bartram,  one  of  the  early  botanists, 
found  it  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  Georgia,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Altamaha  River.  He  gave  it  its  common  name  in  honor 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Later  many  botanists  visited  it  in  its  wild 
state,  declaring  its  large  camelialike  blooms  and  general  grace  par¬ 
ticularly  enchanting.  Since  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety,  however, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  find  it  in  a  wild  state.  Somewhere  perchance 
it  awaits  its  finder  ready  to  give  honor  and  place  to  him  that  will 
make  known  its  hiding  place.  Indeed,  thinking  to  win  the  glory  of 
its  rediscovery,  it  is  yearly  sought  for  by  enthusiastic,  devoted  souls 
caring  not  that  their  search  takes  them  through  swamps,  the  under¬ 
growth  of  which  is  thick  and  perilous;  into  places  where  the  gray 
moss  hangs  in  shroudlike  masses  defying  their  efforts ;  where  the  air 
is  humid  and  fever-laden  and  into  marshlands  where  snakes  have  a 
boldness  all  their  own.  To  such  inconveniences  the  one  pricked 
with  the  idea  of  rediscovering  Franklinia  is  indifferent.  He  feels 
only  the  thrill  of  joy  that  shall  be  his  when  a  wondrously  beautiful 
shrub  deep  in  hiding  responds  to  the  description  of  Franklinia  that 
is  setting  his  brain  on  fire. 

So  also  may  Magnolia  cordata  one  day  be  rediscovered.  Michaux 
found  it  in  his  first  American  expedition  and  introduced  it  into 
Europe.  Perhaps  it  does  not  feel  entirely  at  home  in  the  land  of 
its  forced  adoption,  for  there  it  never  bears  fruit.  In  its  native  land, 
however,  its  habit,  the  ways  of  its  life  and  its  surrounding,  are 
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matters  of  conjecture,  since  no  longer  can  it  be  found  growing  in 
the  wild. 

Prof.  Sargent,  who  has  searched  for  it  at  different  times  over 
many  years  and  who  has  given  to  it  more  than  anyone  else  earnest, 
persistent  thought,  still  thinks  that  somewhere  it  grows  freely,  and 
that  as  the  elder  Michaux  saw  it,  so  again  will  it  be  seen  in  its  native 
habitat.  “The  country  is  a  large  one,”  he  says,  “and  has  not  yet 
been  carefully  explored.” 

Indeed,  the  way  is  open  and  the  call  clear  to  him  who  would  seek 
it  and  make  known  to  the  world  its  chosen  hiding  place. 


THE  CARPENTER 


THE  breath  of  pine  arose  as  scent 
From  shavings  on  the  floor. 
The  azure  of  the  firmament 
Shone  in  the  open  door. 


The  sound  of  hammer  and  of  saw 
Made  music  in  the  room: 

There  labor  was  a  lovely  law 
Like  beauty  or  perfume. 

The  hand  that  fashioned  sure  and  fine 
The  fragrant  wood  of  Earth, 

Could  trace  with  starry  fire  divine 
The  things  of  higher  worth. 


For  he  from  selfish  aim  was  free 
Unswayed  by  care  or  fret 
Who  learned  to  master  destiny 
In  quiet  Nazareth! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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SOME  OLD-TIME  WALL-PAPERS  THAT  RE¬ 
VIVE  A  FORGOTTEN  IDEA  IN  MURAL  DEC¬ 
ORATION 


HE  sheltering  arms  of  the  home,  the  walls  that  shut 
out  the  changeable  moods  of  the  elements,  have  for 
some  time  past  not  been  treated  with  proper  respect. 
These  staunch  and  sturdy  protectors  that  make  home 
life  possible  are  more  than  barriers,  for  they  furnish 
the  setting  of  the  more  intimate  part  of  our  lives,  and 
are  the  silent  companions  of  most  of  our  happiness 
and  struggles.  A  decade  or  so  ago  they  usually  agonized  under 
hideous  floral  arabesques  and  inharmonious  colors,  with  excrescences 
of  unrelated  pictures  dotted  here  and  there.  Then  we,  some  of  us, 
saw  things  a  little  more  clearly  and  grew  a  bit  kinder;  we  decided 
to  treat  our  walls  as  backgrounds,  with  neutral  colors  and  quiet 
patterns  that  rendered  the  addition  of  pictures  less  painful.  Yet 
it  would  seem,  in  studying  some  old  examples  of  wall-paper  that 
have  survived  the  stress  of  many  years,  that  the  original  purpose 
for  which  wall  coverings  were  designed  was  perhaps  more  intimate 
and  kindly  than  any  that  has  since  been  evolved. 

In  the  olden  times  in  America,  when  wall-paper  was  first  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  tapestries,  its  purpose  was  two¬ 
fold.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  was  intended  to  shut  out  some  of 
the  damp  and  cold  of  draughty  walls,  but  besides  that  it  was  in 
itself  purely  decorative.  There  were  very  few  pictures  in  those 
days;  there  were  not  many  satisfactory  copies  to  be  had  of  good 
paintings  and  etchings,  as  there  are  today,  and  the  people,  perforce, 
had  to  have  their  walls  made  into  pictures. 

The  earliest  known  wall-papers  were  printed  on  squares  of  hand¬ 
made  paper,  necessarily  crude  and  difficult  to  hang.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  were  imported  from  China,  and  a  number  of  them 
were  painted  by  hand.  There  were  many  styles  of  designs  used, 
fruit  and  floral,  patterns  copied  from  India  prints  and  imported 
china,  but  most  interesting  of  all  were  the  landscapes  and  water 
scenes  that  often  told  stories  of  adventure,  historical  events,  travel, 
mythology,  and  portrayed  hunting  scenes,  racing  scenes,  and  the 
like.  There  were  no  “repeats”  in  these  wall  pictures;  on  each 
wall  was  a  different  scene,  each  panorama  fitting  the  room  in  which 
it  was  to  be  hung.  The  chimney-breast  was  usually  reserved  for 
the  chief  part  or  climax  of  the  scene  portrayed. 

Until  machinery  for  making  paper  in  long  strips  was  invented, 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  use  of  wall-paper 
was  confined  mainly  to  people  of  means,  and  the  humbler  folk 
with  leaner  purses  had  to  content  themselves  with  painted  walls, 
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usually  the  result  of  the  handiwork  of  someone  in  the  household. 
If  design  were  incorporated  on  these  painted  walls  it  was  often 
in  the  form  of  stenciling,  or  if  the  services  of  some  talented  person 
could  be  enlisted,  the  walls  were  perhaps  paneled  like  the  French 
wall-papers,  each  panel  holding  a  separate  picture. 

SCENIC  wall-papers  seem  to  have  been  most  popular  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  for  more  examples 
of  this  form  of  decoration  are  to  be  found  in  those  regions 
than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Judging  from  the  designs 
still  to  be  seen  in  very  old  country  houses,  some  of  the  favorite 
pictures  for  wall-paper  were  scenes  from  Paris,  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
the  seasons  and  the  cultivation  of  tea.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem, 
“The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  was  also  frequently  selected  for  wall 
decoration. 

One  can  fancy  the  delight  these  wall  pictures  must  have  held 
for  the  children  of  those  days.  Picture  books  were  scarce  then, 
and  alert  childish  minds  must  have  fastened  with  avidity  upon 
the  delectable  visions  daily  spread  before  their  eyes.  In  “The 
Story  of  a  Bird  Lover,”  Prof.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  says,  in  speaking 
about  his  grandfather’s  house:  “As  a  boy,  the  halls  interested  me 
enormously;  they  had  been  papered  with  such  wall-paper  as  I 
had  never  seen  elsewhere.  The  entrance  hall  portrayed  a  vista 
of  Paris,  apparently  arranged  along  the  Seine,  with  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  promenading  the  banks,  and  all  the  notable  buildings,  the 
Pantheon,  Notre  Dame  and  many  more  distributed  in  the  scene, 
the  river  running  in  front. 

“But  it  was  when  I  reached  the  second  story  that  my  childish 
imagination  was  exercised.  Here  the  panorama  was  of  a  different 
kind;  it  represented  scenes  in  India — the  pursuit  of  deer  and 
various  kinds  of  smaller  game,  the  hunting  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger 
by  the  natives  perched  on  great  elephants  with  magnificent  trap¬ 
pings.  These  views  are  not  duplicated  in  the  wall-paper;  the 
scene  is  continuous,  passing  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other, 
a  panorama  rich  in  color  and  incident.  I  had  thus  in  mind  a  picture 
of  India.  I  knew  what  kind  of  clothes  people  wore  and  the  arms 
they  used  while  hunting.” 

Of  course,  some  of  the  old  wall  decorations  would  today  be 
considered  crude  and  inartistic,  even  though  hallowed  by  the  grace 
of  years.  There  seems  to  us  something  decidedly  incongruous  in 
having  walls  peopled  with  life-size  figures,  as  some  of  the  old  Colonial 
rooms  had,  and  they  must  have  given  the  dwellers  within  them 
the  feeling  of  being  continually  watched. 
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PICTURESQUE  WALL-PAPER  IN  THE  SAMUEL  HAM  HOUSE, 
PEABODY,  MASSACHUSETTS,  SHOWING  THE  CLIMAX  OF  A 
TROPICAL  SCENE  ON  THE  OVERMANTEL. 


WALL-PAPER,  REMINISCENT  OF  EARLIER  TIMES,  IN  THE 
HANNAH  ROBINSON  HOUSE,  SAUNDERSTOWN,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


RICHTER  HOUSE,  PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


OUAINT  OLD-TIME  WALL-PAPER  IN  THE  PORTSMOUTH 
ATHLETIC  CLUB.  ILLUSTRATING  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A 
rorvruM  i\*  n\'  VISITING  AMERICA. 


LITERARY  WALL-PAPERS 


We  are  showing  here  two  examples  of  pictorial  wall-papers,  in 
admirable  contrast  with  the  inevitable  Colonial  white  woodwork. 
The  one  in  the  Samuel  Ham  house,  Peabody,  Massachusetts,  reveals 
a  tropical  scene,  with  many  native  figures  engaged  in  various  char¬ 
acteristic  pursuits.  Another  that  is  slightly  humorous  to  modern 
eyes  gives  a  Frenchman’s  impression  of  America.  Over  the  mantel 
thunders  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  below  the  rushing 
waters  are  seen,  apparently  in  no  danger  of  being  swept  toward 
the  Whirlpool,  a  steamboat,  two  small  yachts  and  a  canoeing  party. 
Tucked  in  one  corner  of  the  room  is  given  a  glimpse  of  what  are 
presumably  the  Palisades,  with  a  railroad  track  and  a  stagecoach 
nearby,  in  the  shadow  of  some  towering  mountains.  This  wall¬ 
paper  is  in  the  Portsmouth  Athletic  Club,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  two  floral  designs  also  shown  are  evidently  of  a  later  date, 
and  while  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  white  woodwork  and  the 
mahogany  furniture  in  the  rooms,  are  not  nearly  as  picturesque  as 
are  the  wall  pictures. 

Most  of  the  old  scenic  wall-papers  had  to  be  made  especially 
for  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  to  be  hung.  This  rendered  them 
definitely  more  individual  than  our  present  product  of  the  machine, 
that  is  made  in  quantities  and  is  capable  of  being  fitted  to  any 
room,  whether  suitable  or  not.  In  the  old  days  patterns  or  scenes 
were  selected  with  reference  to  the  room  they  were  to  adorn;  spacing 
and  size  had  to  be  carefully  estimated,  lest  the  paper  should  not 
fit,  and  this  necessarily  influenced  the  subjects  selected  for  a  certain 
type  of  room. 

The  present  method  of  having  definite  fashions  in  wall-paper 
designs  is  also  deadly  to  individuality.  As  a  rule,  different  pat¬ 
terns  are  evolved  each  year  and  discarded  after  a  brief  season, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  duplicate  from  one  season  to  another 
a  pattern  known  and  liked.  On  the  other  hand,  in  looking  for  a 
few  rooms  in  which  to  spend  a  month  or  so  in  New  York  City  last 
summer,  no  less  than  ten  hallways  were  found  papered  in  exactly 
the  same  pattern  of  wall-paper,  and  the  rooms  of  various  flats  were 
often  definitely  related  to  each  other  by  virtue  of  the  similarity 
of  their  wall  covering. 

Surely  our  feet  have  strayed  far  from  the  field  that  was  originally 
opened  for  us  in  the  possibilities  of  mural  decoration! 
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SCIENCE  IN  ART,  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTING  AND 
SCULPTURE:  BY  MARY  F ANTON  ROBERTS 

OR  one  entire  month  this  past  winter  New  York  talked 
of  little  else  than  its  great  International  Show.  Law 
rivalries,  architectural  discussions,  municipal  strife, 
social  disagreements  were  all  submerged  by  the  wave  of 
excitement  upon  which  the  Cubist  and  Futurist  paint¬ 
ers  floated  into  New  York.  The  “Nude  Descending 
the  Stairway”  rivaled  in  fame  the  Mona  Lisa,  and  was 
equally  difficult  to  find.  Matisse  and  Cezanne  were  household  words, 
as  one  would  speak  of  Michaelangelo  or  Sargent.  We  learned  how 
to  pronounce  Gauguin  correctly  and  ceased  to  shy  at  Redon’s  colors. 
Quite  outside  of  art  life  even  people  were  divided  into  parties,  for  and 
against  Cubists.  At  dinner  tables  it  was  almost  unsafe  to  mention  the 
Futurists,  because  instantly  the  guests  became  factions,  people  inter¬ 
ested  and  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  new  men  or  bitterly  opposed  to 
it  to  the  point  of  personal  hostility. 

It  took  no  little  courage  for  the  group  of  men  who  were  interested 
in  the  new  art  movements  to  decide  to  present  fifteen  hundred  modern 
pictures,  foreign  and  American,  displaying  the  most  revolutionary 
work  the  art  world  has  ever  seen,  alongside  of  the  more  conventional, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  the  academic,  to  decide  to  rent  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  New  York  for  a  month,  to  hang  these  various  paintings 
and  to  place  the  sculpture  in  wholly  new  ways,  giving  each  a  fine  free 
presentation,  disregarding  the  rules  of  former  hanging  committees, 
affording  equally  good  opportunity  for  every  man,  showing  no  per¬ 
sonal  bias  in  the  arrangement  of  pictures,  planning  the  entire  gallery 
with  such  justice  and  freedom  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  display,  just  where  the  hanging  committee 
stood  in  relation  to  the  revolutionists  and  the  academicians. 

The  men  who  were  responsible  for  this  Show  are  men  well  known 
in  New  York  art  circles,  men  who  have  painted  fearlessly  in  the  past, 
and  who  have  always  been  open-minded  toward  the  courage  of  fellow 
artists.  Among  those  who  have  worked  hardest  for  the  success  of  the 
exhibition  were  Arthur  B.  Davies,  the  president,  Walt  Kuhn,  William 
J.  Glackens,  one  of  the  hanging  committee,  Jerome  Myers,  Robert 
Henri,  George  Bellows,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Guy  Pene  DuBois,  John 
Sloan,  Elmer  MacRae,  F.  J.  Gregg.  Probably  the  opportunity  for 
the  exhibition  came  more  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  Quinn,  a 
patron  of  American  art  and  a  generous  one,  than  through  any  other 
one  personality  except  Arthur  B.  Davies.  Mr.  Quinn  not  only  gave 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  to  the  idea,  but  cooperated  in  every  practical 
way  to  aid  the  committee  in  bringing  over  the  hundreds  of  pictures 
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and  in  facing  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  armory  in  condition. 

THE  Craftsman  has  been  asked  by  many  subscribers  since 
this  exhibition  just  what  its  value  would  be,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  always  interested  in  contemplating  a  wide¬ 
spread  review  of  any  great  movement.  And  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  its  importance  to  the  world  will  be  a  sense  of  greater  liberty 
in  all  art  matters,  and  a  much  wider  appreciation  of  what  color  should 
mean  to  us,  not  only  in  art  but  in  our  daily  lives.  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  in  what  way  we  have  acquired,  practically  the  world  over,  the 
blind  vogue  for  delicate  tones.  If  we  stop  to  think,  we  will  realize 
that  our  great  interest  in  the  presentation  of  pageants,  of  large 
choruses  in  the  opera,  of  historical  drama,  and  to  a  great  extent  of 
historical  painting,  lies  in  the  freedom  with  which  color  has  been  used 
in  all  historical  representation.  We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
way  in  which  people  lived  in  bygone  times,  but  the  fact  that  their 
houses,  their  dress,  their  street  life  brings  back  to  us  the  enjoyment 
of  splendid  color.  And  in  reality  deep  in  our  souls  we  crave  color  as 
we  crave  anything  that  the  natural  world  holds  for  us,  and  which  is 
ours  by  the  divine  right  of  all  Nature’s  gifts.  We  vibrate  to  color  as 
we  do  to  music,  as  we  do  to  dancing;  that  is,  we  do  if  we  are  willing. 
To  desire  only  pallor  in  tone  is  to  undertake  a  criticism  of  Nature. 
We  are  really  finding  fault  with  Nature  when  we  strike  off  the  splen¬ 
did  tones  from  her  palette.  When  we  ignore  yellow  and  red  and  blue 
and  green,  we  are  taking  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  making  a  better 
world  than  the  one  first  devised  for  us.  It  is  a  question  if  we  can  do  it. 
We  can  create  fads  and  whims  and  passing  fashions  for  the  anaemic, 
but  we  never  can  turn  our  faces  wholly  and  completely  from  the  gift 
the  rainbow  has  for  us.  And  we  will  come  back  to  it  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  we  are  doing  now  in  the  paintings  of  the  Modernists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  doing  it  all  along  the  line.  What  the 
painters  are  doing  in  the  Futurists’  and  Cubists’  canvases  the  Viennese 
fabric-makers  are  doing  in  Austria.  We  are  getting  silks  and  cottons 
and  linens  with  a  splendid  array  of  primary  colors  such  as  we  have  not 
seen  for  generations.  Poiret  in  Paris  has  accomplished  marvels  in 
setting  the  fashion  for  brilliant  colors.  He  has  made  us  understand 
that  the  Oriental  people  know  color  as  we  have  never  dreamed  of  its 
beauty.  All  about  us  in  shops  and  houses  we  hear  of  Bulgarian 
embroideries  and  Turkish  tapestries  and  the  colors  of  India,  which 
are  given  to  us  most  often  in  very  bad  imitations.  Within  a  year  or 
two  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  color 
in  our  houses,  in  our  mural  decorations,  in  draperies,  in  our  costumes, 
in  our  paintings.  And  it  will  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  nation. 
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But  to  return  to  the  International  Show.  The  new  opportunity 
to  understand  color  and  enjoy  it  we  owe  largely  to  the  courage  of  the 
men  who  brought  to  us  this  wonderful  fearless  display  of  interest  in 
and  ability  to  present  color.  The  Craftsman  does  not  wish  to  say 
for  a  moment  that  it  admires  and  stands  for  all  the  eccentricities  of 
the  International  Exhibit,  because  we  feel  that  many  of  the  pictures, 
especially  the  Cubist  drawings,  were  merely  “stunts,”  interesting  as 
such,  absurd  as  pretending  to  present  the  human  side  of  life.  All 
pictures  which  endeavored  to  show  and  which  do  show  a  rhythm  in 
color  as  we  feel  it  in  music,  have  great  scientific  interest  for  us,  because 
the  men  who  did  them  are  seeking  that  great  relationship  of  all  arts  to 
each  other,  which  must  exist  in  the  world  and  which  hitherto  we  have 
known  little  about.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  rhythm  in 
sculpture  and  painting  as  inevitably  as  we  have  it  in  dancing  and 
music,  and  the  men  who  feel  this,  who  are  endeavoring  to  express  the 
thing  they  are  working  to  understand,  should  be  upheld  and  encour¬ 
aged.  Their  vital  mistake  and  the  reason  which  in  some  instances 
held  them  open  to  ridicule  instead  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  is  that 
they  endeavored  to  line  their  work  up  with  the  sculpture  and  painting 
of  the  past,  which  had  an  entirely  different  purpose — to  give  again 
the  illusion  of  life,  not  the  illusion  of  the  mysteries  of  science.  We 
have  wondered  very  much  in  The  Craftsman  why  an  exhibition 
which  held  so  much  inspiration,  which  was  so  vital  and  so  vigorous, 
should  not  have  made  this  clear  to  the  public  so  that  every  one  of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  people  who  viewed  the  works  of  art  here  dis¬ 
played  should  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  understand  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  the  purpose  of  the  men  working  today  to  make 
clear  the  involved  and  splendid  mysteries  of  science  in  color  and  line, 
in  order  that  the  rhythm  of  the  whole  universe  should  become 
interesting  and  vital  to  us. 

We  have  seen  in  the  papers  so  many  technical  descriptions  of  the 
pictures  and  sculpture  of  the  International  Exhibition  that  The 
Craftsman  does  not  intend  to  take  up  that  side  of  the  work.  But 
perhaps  we  should  speak  of  the  men  who  were  presented,  the  great 
men  of  the  art  world  today — Cezanne,  Matisse,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh, 
Picasso,  Maris,  Monet,  Degas,  Daumier,  Manet,  Puvis  de  Chavan- 
nes,  Henri,  Sloan,  Glackens,  Myers,  Bellows,  Brancusi,  Lehmbruck, 
Bernard,  men  who  surprise,  men  who  horrify,  men  who  stimulate  and 
encourage.  And  through  it  all,  from  one  end  of  the  great  building  to 
the  other,  there  was  always  that  freshness  of  inspiration,  courage, 
joy  in  life,  that  sent  away  the  beholder  thrilled,  gladdened,  inter¬ 
ested  even  when  amused,  and  vibrating  to  the  thing  that  is  back  of 
life,  and  that  men  who  know  life  through  art  must  seek  to  present. 
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CRAFTSMAN  TWO-STORY  HOUSE  NO.  159,  BEING 
BUILT  THIS  SPRING  AT  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 
FOR  A  MEMBER  OF  MR.  STICKLEY’s  FAMILY. 


THE  NEW  BRICK  HOUSE  AT 
CRAFTSMAN  FARMS  AND  A 
SMALL  CEMENT  BUNGALOW 

ROM  time  to  time  we  have  presented, 
in  the  magazine,  floor  plans  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  various  buildings 
that  have  been  erected  at  Craftsman 
Farms,  New  Jersey, — partly  because  many 
of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  there,  and  partly  because 
the  designs  may  be  useful  to  other  home¬ 
builders. 

This  month  we  are  showing  a  perspective 
drawing  and  plans  of  the  new  house  which 
is  to  be  built  out  there  for  Mr.  Ben  Wiles, 
who  married  Mr.  Stickley’s  eldest  daughter, 
and  whose  name  has  been  for  some  time 
familiar  to  our  readers  as  business  manager 


of  The  Craftsman  Magazine.  And  as 
the  building  could  be  readily  adapted  to 
other  sites  and  materials,  and  would  be 
particularly  suitable  for  a  young  married 
couple  with  one  or  two  children,  we  are 
including  the  design  in  our  regular  series 
(as  No.  159),  so  that  subscribers  may 
obtain  working  plans  and  specifications 
through  our  Service  Department  for  their 
own  use,  if  they  desire. 

The  house  is  to  be  built  on  the  hillside 
just  above  the  two  cottages  that  were  illus¬ 
trated  in  The  Craftsman  for  November, 
1912.  As  there  is  plenty  of  field  stone  on 
the  place,  this  will  be  used  for  the  founda¬ 
tion,  which  will  follow  the  irregularities  of 
the  site.  There  will  be  only  a  partial  exca¬ 
vation,  the  coal'  cellar  being  under  the 
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dining  room,  the  space  beneath  the  living 
room  being  used  for  the  storage  of  wood, 
garden  tools,  etc.,  and  the  space  under  the 
front  porch  being  partitioned  off  into  fruit 
and  vegetable  bins,  as  this  will  be  away 
from  the  furnace  and  comparatively  cold. 
The  perspective  view  shows  the  cellar  en¬ 
trance  and  windows  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  building. 

For  the  walls  of  this  house  we  have 
chosen  brick,  because  the  design  seems 
especially  suitable  for  this  construction,  and 
also  because  we  wanted  to  have  a  brick 
house  on  the  Farms.  For  logs  were  used 
in  the  big  main  house,  shingles  and  cement 
in  the  cottages,  field  stone  in  the  stables, 
and  we  thought  that  visitors  who  were 
interested  in  seeing  the  building  develop¬ 
ment  there  would  like  also  to  find  a  Crafts¬ 
man  house  of  brick. 

Brick  veneer  on  frame  will  be  used,  and 
dark  red  brick  of  varying  tones  will  be 
selected,  laid  up  with  wide  flush  joints. 
Soldier  courses  will  be  used  around  the 
water-table  and  above  the  windows,  while 
header  courses  are  to  be  laid  at  the  window 
sills  and  along  the  top  of  the  lower  porch 
parapet. 

The  roof  (around  which  runs  a  gutter  of 
cypress)  is  to  be  covered  with  moss-green 
asbestos  shingles,  and  these  will  also  be 
used  for  the  parapet  of  the  sleeping  balcony 
between  the  brick  pillars.  The  door  and 
window  frames  and  other  exposed  wood¬ 
work  will  be  painted  a  lighter  olive  green, 
and  the  sash  will  be  white.  These  colors 
will  harmonize  well  with  the  surrounding 
fields  and  gardens  and  the  wooded  hillside 
beyond. 

If  others  wished  to  build  from  this  design 
and  one  sleeping  balcony  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  they  could  easily  arrange  for  another 
above  the  laundry  extension  at  the  back. 
The  floors  of  the  porch  and  balcony  will  be 
of  wood,  but  if  the  house  were  built  on 
level  ground,  and  the  space  beneath  the 
lower  porches  left  unexcavated,  cement 
floors  might  be  laid. 

Small-paned  casement  windows  will  be 
used  throughout,  and  glass  doors  are  to  be 
hung  at  the  front  entrance,  the  rear  office 
and  kitchen  entrances,  as  well  as  between 
the  owner’s  room  and  balcony,  so  that  the 
interior  may  be  as  light  and  airy  as  possible, 
with  plenty  of  vistas  of  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

As  the  plans  show,  the  parapet  extends 
entirely  across  the  front  porch,  the  steps 


being  on  the  left,  and  this  construction  will 
allow  the  porch  to  be  glassed  in  and  heated 
for  the  winter.  The  front  door,  which  is 
sufficiently  sheltered  by  the  porch,  opens 
directly  into  the  living  room,  and  on  the 
right  two  steps  lead  up  to  a  wide  landing 
from  which  the  stairs  ascend  to  a  smaller 
landing  and  thence  to  the  second  story.  The 
lower  landing  is  lighted  by  double  windows, 
and  this  corner  would  be  just  the  place  for 
a  tall  clock  to  stand.  The  space  beneath 
the  stairs  is  used  for  a  coat  closet. 

In  the  center  of  the  living  room  is  the 
open  fireplace — which  in  this  instance  is  to 
be  a  Craftsman  fireplace  that  will  heat  the 
living  room,  dining  room,  maid’s  room, 
owner’s  bedroom,  sewing  room  and  upstairs 
hall,  and  will  ventilate  the  entire  house. 
The  rest  of  the  rooms  will  be  heated  by  an 
auxiliary  hot-water  boiler  in  the  cellar. 

The  space  on  the  right  of  the  fireplace 
has  the  effect  of  a  nook,  while  on  the  left 
is  the  wide  opening  into  the  dining  room, 
across  which  two  beams  extend.  Between 
these  beams,  against  the  chimneypiece  and 
side  wall,  bookshelves  will  be  built  with 
cupboards  above. 

The  dining  room,  like  the  living  room 
has  a  group  of  windows  at  the  side,  leaving 
plenty  of  wall  space  for  sideboard,  china 
cabinets,  etc.  A  long  sideboard  could  be 
used  against  the  partition  opposite  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  a  china  cabinet  against  the  rear 
partition. 

A  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  kitchen, 
and  the  cellar  stairs  go  down  nearby.  Be¬ 
neath  the  side  windows  stand  the  sink  and 
long  drainboard ;  the  range  is  in  one  corner 
and  the  other  wall  spaces  are  filled  by  built- 
in  cabinet  and  dresser.  At  the  rear  is  the 
laundry,  fitted  with  tubs,  ice-box  and 
shelves. 

The  maid’s  room  opens  from  the  kitchen, 
and  although  it  is  shown  only  9  by  14  feet, 
its  size  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  the 
alcove  above  the  cellar  stairs. 

The  maid’s  bathroom  is  also  on  this  floor, 
between  the  kitchen  and  office,  so  that  it 
will  be  convenient  as  a  lavatory  when  one 
comes  in  after  working  in  the  garden. 

Upstairs  we  have  worked  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  seems  to  us  especially  practical 
and  homelike.  There  is  a  large  hall  that  is 
like  an  upstairs  living  room,  for  it  has  a 
couple  of  windows  overlooking  the  hillside 
and  plenty  of  room  for  a  seat  or  couch,  an 
arm  chair  or  two  and  possibly  a  small  desk. 

The  front  of  the  second  floor  is  taken  up 
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by  the  owner’s  suite,  comprising  a  good- 
sized  bedroom,  smaller  nursery  and  bath¬ 
room.  The  sleeping  balcony,  with  its  fairly 
high  parapet,  will  make  a  safe  outdoor 
playroom  whenever  the  weather  is  warm 
enough. 

Behind  the  owner’s  bedroom  is  the  sew¬ 
ing  room,  which  is  fitted  with  a  long  closet 
having  drawers  in  the  lower  portion,  and 
the  rear  of  the  plan  is  occupied  by  the  two 
guest  rooms  and  bathroom.  The  part  of 
the  house  used  by  the  family  is  thus  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  guest  rooms,  giving  a  sense 
of  homelike  seclusion  to  each  that  everyone 
will  appreciate. 

If  the  house  were  built  for  a  larger  fam¬ 
ily,  one  of  the  back  rooms  might  be  kept 
for  family  use,  and  the  sewing  room  might 
be  made  a  little  larger  and  converted  into  a 
bedroom. 

As  to  the  interior  trim  of  the  house — this 
will  be  worked  out  as  we  go  along,  and 
when  the  house  is  finished  photographs  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  will  be  published 
in  the  magazine. 

THE  second  house  illustrated  here,  No. 
160,  is  a  bungalow  designed  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  our  clients  for 
a  suburban  lot.  It  is  intended  for  a  small 
family  who  want  a  roomy,  comfortable  and 
at  the  same  time  comparatively  inexpensive 
home. 

In  order  to  get  a  low  bungalow  effect  the 
house  has  been  set  close  to  the  ground  on 
a  concrete  foundation.  It  could,  of  course, 
be  adapted  to  a  hillside  site  like  the  preced¬ 
ing  house,  and  a  cellar  excavated  under  the 
front  portion. 

The  bungalow  is  shown  of  cement,  and 
for  a  building  of  this  size  and  type  we  pre¬ 
fer  stucco  on  metal  lath,  finished  on  the 
inside  with  lath  and  plaster,  as  this  con¬ 
struction  is  warm,  durable  and  reasonable 
in  cost.  The  design  would  be  equally  suit¬ 
able,  however,  for  either  shingles  or  brick 
veneer  on  frame. 

Shingles  can  be  used  for  the  roof  as  the 
slope  is  sufficiently  steep ;  these  usually 
harmonize  best  with  woodland  surround¬ 
ings.  If  stucco  construction  is  adopted, 
cement  will  naturally  be  used  for  the  chim¬ 
neys  as  well  as  for  the  floors  and  pillars  of 
the  porches. 

The  front  porch  is  recessed  and  sheltered 
overhead  by  the  main  roof — an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  not  only  protects  the  front  door 
but  gives  the  entrance  a  particularly  home¬ 


like  inviting  air.  As  the  corner  porch  in 
the  rear  is  intended  to  be  used  for  sleeping, 
we  have  provided  a  cement  parapet  around 
it. 

Small-paned  casement  windows  are  used 
throughout,  except  in  the  two  front  groups, 
where  a  plain  fixed  pane  is  shown  in  the 
center,  with  a  transom  above  and  casements 
on  the  sides.  There  is  a  window  on  each 
side  of  the  front  entrance,  but  as  these  are 
overshadowed  by  the  roof  we  have  shown 
small  glass  panes  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  front  door  to  admit  more  light  to  the 
hall.  It  would  be  advisable  to  use  a  full 
glass  door  at  the  back  of  the  passageway, 
as  there  are  no  windows  here,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  a  wood  door  with  glass 
panes  across  the  top  be  placed  at  the  front 
of  this  passage,  so  that  people  may  pass 
between  the  bedrooms  and  bathroom  with¬ 
out  being  seen  from  the  front  of  the  house. 

As  in  all  our  bungalow  plans,  we  have 
tried  to  lay  out  the  interior  so  that  the  liv¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  house  will  be  open  and 
spacious  and  separated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  kitchen  and  sleeping  room.  And 
so,  while  the  living  and  dining  rooms  are 
divided  by  the  broad  hall,  the  openings  be¬ 
tween  them  are  so  wide  that  the  whole 
front  of  the  bungalow  seems  almost  like 
one  big  apartment. 

Opposite  the  front  door  the  wall  space  is 
filled  by  a  long  built-in  seat  with  a  coat 
closet  on  the  right.  Through  the  opening 
on  the  left  one  has  a  glimpse  of  the  living- 
room  fireplace  with  bookcases  on  either 
side;  and  when  comfortable  seats  are 
grouped  about  the  hearth,  this  end  of  the 
room  will  have  practically  the  effect  of  an 
inglenook. 

In  so  small  a  home,  where  the  mistress 
will  probably  do  most  of  her  own  work,  no 
butler’s  pantry  was  thought  necessary,  and 
so  the  kitchen  opens  directly  out  of  the 
dining  room. 

If  there  is  a  cellar  the  stairs  will  go  down 
on  the  left  beneath  the  attic  stairs;  other¬ 
wise  the  space  can  be  used  for  a  closet. 

Only  a  narrow  staircase  has  been  shown, 
as  it  will  not  be  used  much  if  the  attic  is 
merely  a  storage  place.  Of  course,  if  the 
owner  preferred,  one  or  more  rooms  could 
be  finished  off  above  for  extra  bedrooms,  in 
which  case  dormers  would  be  built  out  in 
the  roof  to  give  headroom  and  light. 

The  three  bedrooms  and  bathroom  as 
well  as  the  sleeping  porch  open  out  of  the 
rear  passageway. 
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A  COTTAGE  CONEORMING  TO 
THE  IRREGULARITIES  OF  ITS 
SITE:  BY  G.  H.  AND  E.  D. 
FORD 

very  soul  of  the  cottage, — 
I  the  essence  and  meaning  of  it 
— are  in  its  roof ;  it  is  that, 
mainly,  wherein  consists  its 
shelter;  that  wherein  it  differs  most  com¬ 
pletely  from  a  cleft  in  rocks  or  a  bower  in 
woods.  It  is  in  its  thick,  impenetrable 
coverlid  of  close  thatch  that  its  whole  heart 
and  hospitality  are  concentrated.”  In  this 
wise,  John  Ruskin  wrote,  sixty  years  ago, 
and  the  popularity  in  recent  years  of  the 
bungalow  and  kindred  structures  in  which 
the  roof  is  the  predominant  feature  is  a 
recognition,  often  an  unconscious  one,  of 
this  essential  quality.  We  say  of  the  much- 
roofed  house  that  it  looks  “homey,”  and 
“home”  is  the  strongest  word  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  implying  shelter  of  every  kind.  The 
roof  is  the  most  significant  feature ;  indeed, 
the  cottage  which  appeals  to  us  as  attrac¬ 
tive,  is  usually  “more  roof  than  anything 
else,”  so  in  the  development  of  the  house 
exterior  the  roof  becomes  the  architect’s 
chief  concern. 

In  the  house  here  illustrated,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  protection  is  strongly  evidenced, 
although  the  roof  does  not  wholly  domi¬ 
nate,  even  upon  first  impression.  The  sky¬ 
line,  drooping  as  it  approaches  the  corners 
and  amply  overhanging  them,  suggests  an 
adequate  covering  for  the  occupants  and 
their  possessions.  The  nestling  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  porch  under  the  main  roof  bespeaks  a 


EXTERIOR  OF  COTTAGE  FOR  HILLSIDE  LOCATION,  SHOW¬ 
ING  CURVE  OF  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  SITE  I  G.  H.  AND 
E.  D.  FORD,  ARCHITECTS. 

hospitality  felt  by  the  approaching  guest, 
and  the  low  broad  chimney,  capped  by 
tapering  chimneypots,  is  an  earnest  of  the 
open  fire  within.  It  is  the  tall,  ugly  chim¬ 
ney  which  suggests  the  ugly,  closed  stove. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  a  slightly  ele¬ 
vated  location, — at  least  one  which  slopes 
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REAR  OF  FORD  COTTAGE,  SHOWING  AN  ENTRANCE 
STAIRWAY  OF  UNUSUAL  BEAUTY,  ALSO  AN  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  GOOD  PLACING  OF  SLEEPING  PORCH  AND  IN¬ 
TERESTING  GROUPING  OF  CASEMENT  WINDOWS. 


materially  at  the  rear.  The  approach  to 
the  corner  entrance  gives  a  pleasing  per¬ 
spective  of  front  and  side.  The  design  is 
especially  good  for  a  combination  of  stone 
and  plaster,  the  group  of  windows  in  front 
justifying  the  stone  wall  beneath ;  and  the 
buttressed  effect  of  the  projections  admits 
a  stronger  material  than  is  necessary  for 
the  side  walls.  For  the  porch  balustrade 
and  column  supporting  the  roof,  stone  is 


obviously  necessary  if  used  for  projections 
and  wall  beneath  windows. 

The  effect  of  the  exterior  would  be  good 
if  clapboarded  with  rough,  i-inch  boards, 
8  or  io  inches  wide,  put  on  horizontally 
and  lapped  like  ordinary  siding.  Such 
treatment  would  retain  the  substantial  ap¬ 
pearance  and  be  less  expensive  than  stone 
and  plaster.  As  the  vestibule  is  but  an 
alcove,  the  entrance  door  opens  upon  the 
living  room,  which  presents  its  chief  fea¬ 
tures  to  their  best  advantage.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  chimney-breast,  in  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  partition  above  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  posterior  portion,  is  also  the 
determining  line  between  living  and  dining 
rooms.  Its  dignity,  due  in  great  measure 
to  its  ample  copper  hood,  is  further  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  variety  of  its  service.  The 
long  seat  at  the  end  is  flanked  by  the 
pedestal-balustrade  of  the  stairs.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  built-in  bookcase  is  as  con¬ 
venient  as  effective,  and  the  windows  on 
the  stairs  admit  light  at  the  right  angle  for 
this  library  corner.  The  clustered  case¬ 
ment  windows,  which  contribute  so  much 
to  exterior  appearance,  are  no  less  quaintly 
attractive  inside.  Carrying  up  the  entrance 
portion  of  the  room  to  the  actual  roof 
serves,  by  comparison,  to  accentuate  the 
aspect  of  coziness  of  the  farther  end,  where 
the  highest  point  of  the  vaulting  is  but  little 
above  an  ordinary  ceiling. 
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The  placing  of  the  dining  room  three 
steps  below  the  living  room  level  not  only 
enhances  the  decorative  quality  of  the 
former  room,  but  brings  the  gallery,  shown 
in  the  interior  illustration,  within  six  feet 
of  the  floor  of  the  latter,  and  this  gallery, 
with  its  leaded  casement  windows,  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  of  the  living  room,  not 
only  in  the  view  it  contributes,  but  the 
service  it  renders  in  improving  the  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  dining  room,  too,  has  casement 
windows  overlooking  the  garden.  In  the 
corner  adjacent  to  the  living-room  fireplace 
is  the  grate,  whose  low  shelf,  with  over¬ 
mantel  and  built-in  cupboards  on  either 
side,  is  utilized  as  a  sideboard.  The  china 
cupboards  have  drawers  below  and  shelves 
above,  the  upper  section  of  one  being  avail¬ 
able  from  the  kitchen.  One  corner  is  re¬ 
served  for  a  serving  table;  in  the  third,  a 
door  opens  upon  the  screened  living  porch. 
From  the  dining  room,  a  curtained  door¬ 
way  leads  to  a  corridor  from  which  open 
two  bedrooms  and  a  bath. 

The  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  living  room 
give  access,  through  a  short  corridor  at 
their  head,  to  the  upper  hall,  which  is  the 
gallery  seen  from  below.  Well  lighted  by 
the  French  windows  occupying  the  entire 
side,  this  is  an  ideal  room  in  which  to  pur¬ 
sue  various  household  occupations.  Open¬ 
ing  from  this  hall  is  a  bedroom,  and  from 
the  corridor  open  a  linen  closet  and  a  lava¬ 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  BALCONY,  UN¬ 
USUAL  CEILING  TREATMENT,  FIREPLACE  AND  FIRESIDE 
SEAT  BUILT  AGAINST  THE  STAIRWAY. 

tory,  the  plumbing  of  which  is  grouped 
with  that  of  the  kitchen. 

If  an  additional  enclosed  bedroom  should 
be  preferred  to  the  wide  hall  and  narrow 
sleeping  porch,  a  partition  could  be  so 
placed  as  to  leave  the  gallery  only  the  width 
of  the  corridor,  and  the  French  windows 
shortened  to  casement  and  placed  on  the 
line  of  the  porch  balustrade.  In  this  case, 
the  charm  of  the  balcony  might  be  retained 
by  the  introduction  into  the  partition  of 
opalescent  glass  panels,  leaded  panels  filled 
with  opaque  glass  or  an  arrangement  of 
pictures  supplementing  a  bit  of  choice  bric- 
a-brac  or  a  fern  jar  upon  the  balustrade. 
The  necessity  of  providing  for  plants,  vases 
of  cut  flowers  and  the  various  small  ob¬ 
jects,  more  or  less  useful,  if  present  in  the 
architect’s  thought  as  he  develops  the  inte¬ 
rior,  manifests  itself  in  deeper  window- 
stools,  and  the  broadened  cap  of  railing, 
newel-post  or  pedestal. 

Owing  to  the  steep  slope  of  the  site,  the 
basement  is  almost  wholly  above  ground  at 
the  rear.  To  the  conformity  of  the  house 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  site  upon  which  it 
is  built  is  due  much  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  this  side, — the  latticed  windows  and 
arched  entrance  to  the  basement,  the  iron 
gate  and  the  steps  from  porch  to  garden. 
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“TWIN  OAKS,”  A  COUNTRY 
COTTAGE  THAT  HAS  GROWN 
OUT  OF  A  CRAFTSMAN  IDEA 

UT  of  the  roomy  Middle  West, 
where  there  is  so  much  fertile 
ground  for  new  ideas  and  right 
principles  to  take  root  and  grow, 
have  come  to  us  the  photographs  of  a  little 
house  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  the 
sponsors.  Mr.  James  Minnick,  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  Illinois,  writes  us  that  the  house  be¬ 
longs  to  his  brother  and  that  it  was  built 
from  the  inspiration  of  plans  (Craftsman 
House  No.  123)  published  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  for  September,  1911.  In  studying  the 
pictures,  the  house  seems  to  us  admirably 
suited  to  its  location,  and  the  light  color  of 
the  cement  of  which  it  is  constructed  is 
most  effective  in  contrast  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  dark  trelliswork  on  the  porch 
and  the  green  of  its  wooded  environment. 

Mr.  Minnick  has  modified  somewhat  the 
plans  we  published,  and  has  used  cement  for 
the  entire  structure,  instead  of  cement  and 
clapboards,  as  we  had  suggested,  but  on 
the  whole  the  finished  house  retains  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  planned  for  it. 

According  to  our  notion,  the  plans  for 
this  house  have  been  rightly  used.  We  fur¬ 
nished  the  basic  idea  and  the  builder  let  our 
suggestions  influence  him  only  as  they  fit¬ 
ted  into  his  own  conception  of  what  his 
home  should  be.  We  supplied  the  frame- 


A  COTTAGE  IN  ILLINOIS  BUILT  FROM  ADAPTED  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  PLANS. 


work,  as  it  were,  which  was  intended  to  be 
adjustable,  and  the  man  who  built  the 


ORIGINAL  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO. 
123  USED  AS  A  MODEL  FOR  MR.  MINNICK’S  COTTAGE. 
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SHOWING  THE  PLACING  OF  MR.  MINNICK  S  COTTAGE. 

house  clothed  it  to  suit  himself  and  to  meet 
his  own  requirements. 

The  original  plan  for  this  bungalow,  as 
we  evolved  it,  contained  a  large  living 
room,  a  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  bath  and  a 
roomy  porch,  the  last  named  enclosed  by 
low,  open  trelliswork.  The  lower  story 
was  to  be  built  of  cement  and  the  upper 
story,  containing  only  an  attic  under  the 
low-pitched  roof,  was  to  be  of  clapboards. 
A  pergola  sheltered 
the  front  door,  which 
opened  into  a  vesti¬ 
bule  leading  to  the 
living  room. 

Mr.  Minnick  has 
built  the  house  slight¬ 
ly  higher  than  we 
planned  it,  to  allow 
for  a  cellar  that  was 
found  to  be  necessary 
for  the  installation  of 
a  hot-air  furnace,  and 
other  reasons,  and 
has  also  raised  the 
pitch  of  the  roof,  add¬ 
ing  a  dormer  on  one 
side  to  make  possible 
the  building  in  of  a 
study,  13  by  23  feet, 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  size  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  has  also  been  considerably  de¬ 
creased,  as  the  kitchen  and  one  of  the 


bedrooms  have  been 
allowed  to  encroach 
upon  it.  This  room 
measures  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  house,  17  by  22 
feet,  and  is  connected 
with  the  kitchen  by 
double  doors  on  one 
side  of  the  fireplace, 
and  on  the  other  side 
two  corresponding 
doors  have  been 
hung,  one  leading  to 
the  hall  and  the  other 
to  a  small  closet  that 
has  been  built  close 
against  the  fireplace 
to  hold  music  rolls 
for  an  orchestrelle. 
The  living  room  has 
been  fitted  with  many 
windows  that  admit 
lots  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and  the  front  door  is  also  almost 
entirely  of  glass.  Comfortable  window 
seats  have  been  built  in  the  little  recesses 
formed  by  the  jutting  in  of  the  vestibule. 
The  furniture  throughout  is  simple,  strong 
and  sturdy.  The  woodwork  has  been  used 
freely  and  in  simple  fashion,  and  is  finished 
in  a  dark  tone  that  contrasts  pleasingly 
with  the  light  plaster  finish  of  the  walls. 

The  kitchen  has  been  enlarged  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  permit  its  being  used  as  a  dining  room 


CORNER  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  MINNICK’S 
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as  well,  an  arrangement  that  we  are  hearti¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  for  country  houses,  where 
there  is  so  much  opportunity  for  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  genuine  home  life. 

A  corner  of  the  kitchen  space  has  been 
utilized  for  a  stairway  leading  both  up¬ 
stairs  and  down  cellar,  and  back  of  the 
kitchen  is  a  roomy  convenient  pantry,  fit¬ 
ted  with  sink  and  drainboard  beneath  a 
window.  Entrance  to  the  kitchen  can  also 
be  gained  by  means  of  a  back  entry. 

The  bedrooms  are  a  bit  longer  than  our 
plan  called  for,  and  one  of  them  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  space  away  from  the  porch, 
which  Mr.  Minnick  has  built  almost  square. 
The  bathroom  has  been  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  beside  one  of  the  bedrooms, 
and  as  it  opens  into  the  hall  it  is  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  from  bedrooms  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
rooms  in  the  house. 

The  recessed  porch  has  been  handled  in 
very  interesting  manner.  It  has  been  par¬ 
tially  enclosed  by  a  cement  parapet,  against 
which  the  dark  trelliswork  has  been  laid, 
and  it  makes  a  most  delightful  outdoor 
dining  room.  From  this  point  a  charming 
view  of  a  creek  is  commanded,  which  is 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
family.  As  the  porch  has  also  been 
screened  in  to  hinder  the  onslaughts  of  in¬ 
sects,  a  pleasant  lounging  place  has  been 
added  to  the  other  comforts  of  the  house. 

The  raising  of  the  house  to  admit  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  cellar  has  been  very  cleverly 
done,  and  the  only  drawback  it  has  entailed 
is  the  addition  of  steps  leading  to  the  per¬ 
gola  entrance.  The  house  appears  to  have 
been  built  without  a  foundation,  and  seems 
only  slightly  higher  than  the  usual  bunga¬ 
low  construction ;  the  unbroken  line  of 
cement  links  it  securely  to  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  quite  as  if  it  grew  there. 

All  the  windows  in  the  house  are  case¬ 
ment,  opening  outward,  and  the  use  of  large 
panes  of  glass  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sash 
affords  opportunity  within  the  house  for 
unbroken  glimpses  of  outdoor  beauty,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  placing  of  the  small 
panes  at  the  top  adds  a  decorative  touch  to 
the  exterior  of  the  house.  Mr.  Minnick 
tells  us  that  the  cost  of  the  completed  struc¬ 
ture  was  $3,500. 

As  the  house  has  only  been  recently  built, 
there  has  not  been  much  opportunity  for 
the  planting  of  shrubs  and  vines  to  creep 
against  it  and  clasp  it  more  closely  to  the 
nature  world  of  which  it  already  seems  so 
essentially  a  part. 


THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  ARBOR 
DAY:  AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  BY  ARTHUR 
D.  DEAN 

AS  it  your  school  that  I  visited 
the  other  day  where  not  a  tree 
or  bush  was  planted  on  its 
grounds?  It  was  a  fine  pile  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  it  had  a  very  barren 
appearance. 

“Do  you  ever  observe  Arbor  Day?”  I 
asked  the  teacher. 

“Most  certainly,”  she  replied. 


CORNER  OF  CLIFFORD  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  BEFORE  THE 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  WENT  TO  WORK. 


Being  a  bit  curious  as  to  the  results  of 
such  an  observance,  I  inquired  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  tree  that  was  planted. 

Her  reply  was,  “It  never  leaved  out.” 

“Well!  how  about  last  year’s  tree?” 

“I  was  not  teaching  here  then,”  was  the 
answer. 

With  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say. 


CLIFFORD  AVE.  AFTER  THE  CHILDREN  HAD  PLANNED 
AND  PLANTED. 


“It  is  none  of  my  funeral,”  the  teacher  re¬ 
sumed  her  class  teaching. 

But  school-visiting  has  its  bright  days. 
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A  ROCHESTER  AVENUE  MADE  NEAT  BY  THE  CHILDREN. 

Another  month  took  me  to  a  worthwhile 
sort  of  school  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  it  and  I  wish  that  you  would  repeat 
it  to  your  principal  or  school  trustees. 

When  this  school  was  built  a  new  section 
of  the  city  had  been  opened  up.  The  street 
had  just  been  laid  out  and  consequently 
there  were  no  sidewalks  or  curbing;  no 
school  lawn  or  shrubbery.  The  few  houses, 
still  standing,  of  the  old  settlers,  were  sadly 
in  need  of  paint  and  the  new  tenements 
were  bare  of  grassy  plots.  In  the  midst  of 
ugly  surroundings  this  big,  new  school- 
house  stood  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  It  wanted  to  be  an  educational  leader 
in  the  community,  to  teach  people  to  love 
the  beautiful;  to  be  in  itself  an  example  of 
all  that  was  fine  and  true. 

The  school  had  two  fine  things  in  it  be¬ 
sides  bricks  and  mortar.  It  had  a  real  live 
man  for  a  principal  and  a  lot  of  bright, 
active  boys  and  girls  who  were  ready  to  do 
things.  No  one  could  ask  for  more  than 
this  in  any  schoolhouse  and  no  one  ought 
to  expect  any  less. 

One  day — it  was  a  warm,  sunshiny  day 
when  all  the  world  of  nature  was  bursting 
with  activity  —  the  principal  said  to  his 
pupils  :  “Now  you  and  T  want  to  fix  up  our 
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neighborhood.  We  have  come  into  this 
beautiful  new  building,  but  somebody  has 
forgotten  to  give  us  a  frame  to  go  with  it. 
We  want  a  frame  of  blue  sky,  of  green 
grass,  of  beautiful  flowering  bushes.  Don’t 
we  need  a  velvety  lawn,  some  shapely  trees, 
and  a  lot  of  flower-beds  with  bright  color¬ 
ing?  Arbor  Day  is  coming  by  and  by  and 
we  want  to  observe  it.  Will  you  help?” 

“Sure  we  will,”  shouted  the  children. 

It  was  just  like  these  boys  and  girls  to 
say  that.  You  young  people  would  have 
said  the  same  thing.  What  fun  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  to  fix  up  things  around  the  school- 
house  !  So  everybody  got  busy.  Every¬ 
body  helped.  The  nurseryman  gave  some 
trees  and  bushes ;  the  florist  donated  some 
plants ;  the  superintendent  of  streets  agreed 
to  fill  in  some  low  spots  with  the  street 
scrapings  from  his  spring  housecleaning. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story,  for 
you  see.  there  had  to  be  some  planning.  So 


ROCHESTER  SCHOOLCHILDREN  PICKING  FLOWERS  FROM 
THEIR  OWN  PLANTING. 


the  boys  measured  and  made  a  sketch  of 
the  school  grounds.  In  the  draughting 
room  they  laid  out  the  walks  and  beds.  The 
girls  planned  the  color  scheme  for  the 
arrangement  of  flowers,  because,  as  you 
know,  it  would  never  do  to  have  a  flower¬ 
bed  of  inharmonious  coloring.  The  arith¬ 
metic  teacher  became  a  bit  envious.  She 
wanted  a  hand  in  the  work.  She  asked  the 
principal  what  she  could  do  to  help. 

His  answer  was,  “Get  the  boys  and  girls 
to  figure  out  the  circumference  and  area  of 
the  flower-beds,  work  out  the  number  of 
square  feet  in  the  walks,  calculate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  needed,  estimate 
the  required  number  of  pounds  of  grass 
seed.” 

You  will  agree  with  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  boys  and  girls  liked  this  sort  of 
figuring.  They  even  forgot  it  was  arith¬ 
metic.  They  only  thought  of  that  new 
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school-yard,  with  its  grass,  trees  and  flow¬ 
ers  which  they  were  going  to  see  next 
summer. 

Of  course,  everybody  in  town  heard 
about  these  new  plans.  The  news  traveled 
quickly  to  the  city  hall  and  the  men  of  the 
city  government  were  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  saw  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake  in  making  an  expensive  picture 
without  providing  the  frame.  They  said, 
“It’s  too  bad  to  have  these  boys  and  girls 
doing  all  the  work;  they  can't  do  it  alone, 
perhaps  we  can  find  a  few  dollars  to  help 
out.”  They  ordered  the  masons  to  come 
and  build  a  concrete  walk  and  the  work¬ 
men  found  that  they  could  not  do  better 
than  to  use  the  boys’  plans  which  had  such 
an  artistic  layout  of  walks.  Everyone 
agreed,  when  the  job  was  finished,  that 
those  curves  of  the  draughting  room  found 
their  best  expression  when  they  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  everyday  use. 

I  wish  you  might  see  that  neighborhood 
now.  It  is  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  Up  and  down  the  street  there  is  a 
line  of  shade  trees  set  within  a  grass  plot 
and  surrounded  by  flowers.  You  see,  the 
children  were  not  satisfied  with  fixing  up 
the  school-yard  alone.  They  wanted  to 
have  a  bigger  and  a  broader  frame.  They 
wanted  to  do  more  than  fix  up  an  oasis  in 
the  desert.  So  they  went  to  work  and 
cleaned  up  the  desert  itself. 

I  found  when  I  went  to  this  place  a  few 
months  ago  that  not  a  tree  or  flower  has 
been  disturbed  all  these  years. 

“Why!”  you  say,  “I  thought  every  boy 
and  girl  would  walk  on  the  grass  and  pick 
flowers  and  break  down  trees  when  they 
had  a  chance.” 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  You  see. 
every  boy  and  girl  in  that  neighborhood  are 
policemen,  and  make  it  their  business  to 
see  that  public  property  is  respected.  They 
had  a  share  in  placing  these  things  and  they 
do  not  purpose  to  have  their  work  spoiled. 

That  reminds  me.  I  once  saw  a  sign  in 
a  public  park  which  did  not  say  “Keep  off 
the  grass.”  Instead  it  read,  “This  is  public 
property — Treat  your  own  well.”  What  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us — old  or  young.  How 
often  we  say  “Humph !  never  mind  about 
tying  a  horse  to  this  tree  on  the  street  or 
tearing  off  a  branch  in  the  park;  it  belongs 
to  the  city.”  We  forget  that  we  ourselves 
are  the  city  and  that  we  should  treat  our 
own  property  well. 

What  sport  it  was  for  the  boys  to  gather 


the  earth  and  sod  for  the  grass  plots  be¬ 
tween  the  trees.  The  principal  gave  a  half¬ 
holiday  and  the  boys  borrowed  push  carts, 
wheelbarrows  and  shovels.  Some  boys 
rigged  up  boxes  with  long  handles  in  which 
to  carry  the  dirt.  A  vacant  lot  was  drawn 
upon  for  sod,  and  the  “dirt  flew”  just  as  it 
is  doing  now  in  Panama. 

Have  I  said  too  much  about  what  the 
boys  did?  I  must  not  forget  the  girls,  for 
they  had  their  turn.  You  remember  that 
they  did  most  of  the  planning.  It  was  a 
good  idea  to  let  them  do  this,  for  they  are 
always  clever  at  such  things.  When  the 
flowers  blossomed,  the  girls  gathered  them 
for  the  hospitals.  Then  there  were  the 
teachers’  desks  to  decorate  and  the 
draughting  room  needed  fresh  flowers 
every  day.  Girls  are  said  to  have  more 
taste  than  boys.  Some  folks  imply  that 
they  like  pretty  things  more  than  we  boys 
do.  But  a  recent  photograph  from  this 
school,  where  the  boys  are  holding  great 
bushel  baskets  of  flowers,  proves  to  me  that 
the  boys  are  as  proud  of  those  flowers  as 
are  the  girls. 

I  saw  one  of  the  trees  in  the  school-yard 
the  other  day.  It  now  reaches  to  the  eaves 
of  the  building.  The  street  now  has  a 
curbing ;  the  tenement  dwellers  caught  the 
progressive  spirit  and  planted  flower-beds, 
vegetable  gardens  and  shrubbery.  Even 
the  old  houses  have  been  painted.  In  fact, 
the  community  is  alive  and  breathing.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  it  took  only  one  man 
and  several  boys  and  girls  to  change  a  city 
desert  into  a  flower-garden. 

Do  I  hear  you  say,  “But  you  are  talking 
about  a  city  school  and  ours  is  in  the  open 
country  by  the  side  of  the  road.” 

That  is  fine.  It  couldn’t  be  better.  I 
envy  you,  for  it  is  just  the  place  for  a  good 
school.  Nature  has  already  started  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  frame  and  the  material  for  the 
rest  of  it  is  growing  up  all  around  you. 
No  nurseryman  is  needed  here.  You  have 
a  shovel  at  hand,  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
transplant,  plenty  of  good  soil,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  ready.  Of  course,  you  are  going 
to  use  some  system  in  planting.  You  will 
need  to  think  of  the  classes  to  follow  you, 
so  you  must  not  do  everything  the  first 
year.  You  will  call  in  the  service  of  a  wiser 
head  than  yours  to  help  you  plan  the 
arrangement  of  trees  and  bushes.  The 
boys  will  make  some  strong,  substantial 
wooden  protectors  for  the  trees  and  will 
whittle  out  stakes  to  mark  the  bushes.  This 
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sort  of  wood  work  will  make  the  ideal  kind 
of  a  manual-training  course.  Pupils  will 
be  delegated  to  water  the  newly  planted 
growth.  It  will  need  loving  care  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  after  Arbor  Day. 

What  a  dreary  sort  of  place  is  the  aver¬ 
age  country  schoolhouse  !  You  remember 
how  in  Alice’s  adventures  in  “Wonder¬ 
land,”  Alice  inquires  of  the  Mock  Turtle 
what  he  studied  in  school,  and  how  he  says 
in  reply,  “Reeling  and  Writhing,  of  course, 
to  begin  with,  and  then  the  different 
branches  of  Arithmetic — Ambition,  Dis¬ 
traction,  Uglification,  and  Derision.”  The 
Gryphon  then  exclaims,  “I  never  heard  of 
uglifying.” 

If  you  and  I  do  not  know  what  “uglify¬ 
ing”  means,  we  can  get  our  answer  from 
the  appearance  of  many  a  schoolhouse 
with  its  lack  of  walks,  lawns,  trees,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  flower-beds. 

For  the  best  opportunity  to  observe 
Arbor  Day,  give  me,  after  all,  a  country 
school  with  plenty  of  land  around  it,  a  lot 
of  roads  that  need  shade  and  a  hundred  old 
apple  trees  that  require  pruning  and  graft¬ 
ing.  Then  I  will  show  you  how  to  observe 
this  national  day  which  might  mean  so 
much  to  American  wealth  and  beauty. 

I  remember  an  academy  at  which  a  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  was  held.  The  subject  was, 
“Our  Depleted  Forests.”  The  older  boys 
together  with  the  principal  attended  the 
meeting.  The  grown-ups  let  the  advice 
go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  They 
were  too  old  to  learn.  Not  so  with  the 
boys.  There  were  no  short  circuits  in  their 
brains.  They  caught  the  spirit  of  the  lec¬ 
turer  and  thought  of  that  piece  of  very 
poor  land  which  was  back  of  the  school- 
house.  They  asked  the  institute  conductor 
about  it.  He  said  that  it  would  grow  pine 
trees.  So  the  boys  cleaned  it  up  and 
burned  the  bushes.  A  hundred  trees  were 
set  out  the  first  year.  Now  there  are  6,000 
young  pines  growing  in  that  town  set  out 
by  boys  of  that  school. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  why  not  plant  trees, 
prune  trees,  graft  trees?  Arbor  Day  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  mere  display  of  a 
lot  of  pretty  sentiment.  Has  not  much  of 
our  enthusiasm  been  of  short  duration,  and 
have  we  not  too  soon  forgotten  the  tree 
planted?  For  over  twenty  years  on  this 
special  day,  we  have  been  talking  and  sing¬ 
ing  about  trees.  In  1890  the  number  of 
trees  planted  in  New  York  State  by  school 
children  on  Arbor  Day  was  27.097.  In 


1911  the  number  had  diminished  to  12,885. 
Meanwhile  we  sing  songs,  recite  poetry, 
and  read  essays  with  more  vim  than  ever, 
but  our  will  is  taken  for  the  deed,  and  the 
number  of  trees  planted  gradually  lessens. 
The  word  “lessen”  reminds  me  of  another 
part  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  where 
Alice  asks  the  Mock  Turtle,  “And  how 
many  hours  a  day  did  you  do  lessons?” 
“Ten  hours  the  first  day,”  said  the  Mock 
Turtle,  “nine  the  next,  and  so  on.” 

“What  a  curious  plan!”  exclaimed  Alice. 

"That’s  the  reason  they’re  called  les¬ 
sons,”  the  Gryphon  remarked,  “because 
they  lessen  from  day  to  day.” 

Very  likely  our  Arbor  Day  lesson  will 
become  the  same  sort  of  a  “lessen.” 

You  know,  some  people  have  a  wishbone 
where  they'  should  have  a  backbone.  All 
of  11s  wish  that  our  States  had  more  trees. 
Some  of  us  are  going  to  see  that  they  do 
have  them.  Will  you,  my  young  friends, 
join  us?  An  Arbor  Day  observance  should 
be  more  than  singing  a  song  about  “the 
beautiful  tree”  or  reading  a  poem  about 
“the  spreading  chestnut  tree”  or  writing  a 
composition  on  “the  economic  value  of  for¬ 
ests.”  Such  things  are  well  enough  in  their 
way.  But  they  will  not  grow  trees  or  hold 
moisture  in  the  ground  or  build  houses. 

When  next  you  and  your  teacher  have 
your  Arbor  Day  exercises,  please  don’t  sim¬ 
ply  pull  up  one  poor  little  tree,  stick  it  in 
the  ground,  stand  around  it  and  preach 
about  the  benefits  of  tree  planting,  and  then 
go  back  into  the  schoolhouse  and  forget 
the  poor  thing  and  imagine  that  you  have 
observed  the  day.  Probably  the  poor  tree 
will  not  grow  and  if  it  should  happen  to. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  a  hungry  horse  will 
nibble  it  next  summer.  Do  a  good  job 
while  you  are  about  it  and  when  you  go  by 
the  schoolhouse  ten  years  from  now,  point 
to  one  of  a  group  of  sturdy  trees  now 
reaching  toward  the  heavens  and  say.  “I 
planted  that  tree.” 

The  best  way  for  the  schools  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  Arbor  Day  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  it.  You  recall  when  Alice  said 
to  the  Dodo,  “What  is  a  caucus-race?”  that 
the  Dodo  said,  “Why  the  best  way  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  is  to  do  it.” 

It  is  high  time  that  we  go  ahead  and  “do 
it.”  There  is  need  of  teaching  respect  for 
the  tree  and  reverence  for  the  forest.  We 
should  learn  to  protect  the  trees  from  in¬ 
jury  and  guard  the  forest  from  destruction. 
You  need  to  learn  that  the  value  of  a  forest 
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is  not  so  much  in  its  timber  as  in  its 
preservation.  A  region  without  forests  is 
desolate.  The  value  of  a  forest  as  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  water,  as  a  regulator  of  water  sup¬ 
ply,  as  a  protector  against  erosion,  and  as 
a  source  of  timber  supply  should  be  facts 
of  common  knowledge  to  every  mature 
youth. 

These  are  lessons  to  be  taught  in  school 
as  well  as  the  practical  work  in  beautifying 
the  school  surroundings. 

Before  you  are  through  with  the  spirit 
which  is  behind  Arbor  Day,  you,  my  boys 
and  girls,  will  see  to  it  that  every  roadway 
has  its  line  of  trees,  that  every  orchard  is 
trimmed  and  bearing  fruit,  that  every  hill¬ 
side  not  under  cultivation  is  raising  a  crop 
of  noble  and  useful  trees  for  the  coming 
generation.  Don’t  stop  your  Arbor  Day 
observance  with  only  a  spoken  piece  and  a 
pretty  song.  Plant  not  only  one  free,  fix  up 
not  only  your  own  school-yard,  beautify 
not  only  the  road  from  the  school  to  the 
house,  but  best  of  all  and  most  of  all,  take 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  day  as  you 
should  all  the  lessons  learned  in  school, 
directly  to  your  own  homes,  gardens  and 
fields. 

HOW  TO  RID  THE  LAWN  AND 
GARDEN  OF  MOLES,  BUGS 
AND  WORMS:  BY  JOSEPH  H. 
SPERRY 

UMAN  beings  fight  with  each  other 
and  so  do  beasts  and  birds,  fishes 
and  insects ;  but  man  alone  con¬ 
tends  with  these  others,  as  well  as 
with  his  own  kind  and  is  expected  to  sub¬ 
due  and  even  to  destroy,  whenever  neces¬ 
sary,  various  forms  of  life.  Scarcely  have 
the  snows  of  winter  been  dissipated  and  the 
ground  become  free  from  frost,  when  the 
fight  begins  between  the  suburbanite  or 
countryman,  who  is  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  lawn  or  garden,  and  innumerable  moles, 
worms  and  bugs. 

First  the  mole,  that  unique  little  subter¬ 
ranean  animal  which  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  makes  his  gallery  under  the  lawn, 
the  cold  frame  and  hot  beds,  through  the 
borders  and  beds  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  those  of  tender  seedling  vege¬ 
table  plants ;  indeed  anywhere,  and  every¬ 
where,  he  pleases. 

The  ground  mole  is  not  by  any  means  an 
unmitigated  curse.  He  is  a  carnivorous 


animal,  in  other  words  a  flesh  eater,  and 
is  never,  contrary  to  general  belief,  a  vege¬ 
tarian.  The  subterranean  galleries  which 
he  digs  are  boulevards,  avenues  and  streets 
through  which  he  not  only  walks,  but 
where  he  obtains  also  his  meat  in  the  form 
of  countless  worms,  grubs  and  bugs,  many 
of  which  are  the  enemies  of  plant  life. 
Along  these  roadways,  constructed  most 
carefully,  he  afterward  returns  to  his  own 
particular  castle,  usually  located  under  the 
roots  of  some  shrub,  tree  or  mound,  slightly 
higher  than  the  surrounding  territory,  al¬ 
ways  free  from  water  and  comparatively 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  men,  dogs  and 
cats. 

The  harm  done  by  the  mole  overbalances, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  his  beneficial  work 
as  an  insect  destroyer.  This  harm  consists 
in  the  injury  which  he  unwittingly  does  to 
plants  bv  disturbing  their  roots  while  he 
maintains  his  underground  galleries ;  and 
by  raising  unsightly  mounds  on  the  lawn 
and  in  the  garden  during  the  process  of 
forming  these  galleries. 

For  the  crimes  of  disturbing  plants  and 
of  raising  ridges  which  clash  with  men’s 
ideas  of  the  aesthetic,  the  fiat  has  gone  forth, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  that  the  ground 
mole  (noc  the  “blind  mole,”  as  even  Shake¬ 
speare,  whose  knowledge  of  everyday  life 
was  so  wonderful,  and  many  others  have 
erroneously  called  him)  must  either  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  driven  away  from  the  garden 
and  lawn. 

How  can  this  sentence,  which  has  been 
passed  upon  the  mole,  be  best  carried  into 
effect?  First  there  is,  if  one  has  the  time 
to  spare,  the  old-time  gardener’s  method  of 
destroying  him.  It  is  as  follows :  stamp 
down  one  of  the  largest  mole  mounds  firm¬ 
ly  for  a  stretch  of  io  to  15  feet  so  that  it 
will  be  level  with  the  surrounding  surface 
of  the  lawn  or  garden.  With  a  garden  hoe 
in  hand  wait  quietly  near  this  leveled  mole¬ 
hill  from  about  11  :3c  o’clock  to  12  at  noon 
or  from  5  130  to  6  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  mole  is  repairing  his  gallery  as 
he  passes  along  and  raises  the  mound  again, 
strike  into  it  with  the  hoe,  about  six  inches 
back  of  his  course,  never  in  front  of  him, 
and  pull  him  out,  and  kill  him,  alas,  ruth¬ 
lessly.  The  reason  for  striking  back  of 
the  mole,  instead  of  in  front  of  him  is  be¬ 
cause  with  the  first  tremble  of  the  earth,  he 
turns  backward,  quick  as  a  flash,  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  his  castle.  His  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  then  met  by  the  hoe. 
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The  second  method  is  the  use  of  a  mole 
trap,  which  if  properly  set  and  regularly 
attended  will  catch  and  kill  many  moles.  If 
the  garden  and  lawn  are  large,  several  traps 
may  be  employed.  Care  should  be  used  in 
handling  and  setting  these  mole  traps. 
Children  should  be  kept  away  from  them, 
as  through  carelessness  in  setting  and 
handling  mole  traps,  both  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren  have  suffered  painful  injuries  to  their 
hands. 

Another  method  of  destroying  the  mole 
is  to  sharpen  the  end  of  a  broom  handle  and 
with  it  make  holes  at  intervals  in  his  runs 
or  galleries.  Through  these  boles  small 
pieces  of  raw  beef  poisoned  with  strychnine 
or  arsenic  should  then  be  dropped  down 
and  pieces  of  sod  set  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  press  the  earth  down  on  top  of  the  meat. 
If  there  is  a  dog  on  the  place,  this  method 
would  be  objectionable,  as  he  might  scent 
the  meat  and  dig  down  and  eat  it. 

If  one  is  more  mercifully  inclined  and 
satisfied  to  banish  rather  than  to  kill  this 
little  animal  which  neither  disturbs  man  by 
making  a  noise  nor  injures  him  by  biting, 
the  following  methods  are  more  or  less 
effective :  Make  holes  as  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed  wherever  the  runs  are  found  and 
drop  into  each  one  a  few  moth  balls.  This 
is  the  very  latest  remedy.  It  is  simple  and 
effective.  Another  method,  also  a  new  one, 
is  to  pour  into  each  hole  a  tablespoonful  of 
bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  covering  quickly  as 
the  bi-sulphide  is  poured  in.  Do  not  use 
the  bi-sulphide  while  smoking  or  bring  it 
near  a  flame  or  fire.  The  substance  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  may,  if  these  pre¬ 
cautions  are  not  taken,  send  the  mole  de¬ 
stroyer  to  the  “happy  hunting  grounds,”  the 
little  velvety  creature  living  on  peacefully. 
However,  the  bi-sulphide  may  be  used 
without  fear  of  harm  if  ordinary  care  is 
taken.  Indeed,  seedsmen  and  gardeners  by 
its  aid  kill  insects  in  implanted  seeds  and 
in  the  soil. 

In  some  situations  the  nozzle  of  a  hose 
may  be  inserted  into  the  gallery  of  the 
mole,  and  water  turned  on,  flooding  it  and 
driving  the  mole,  which  is  averse  to  a  wet 
run,  away  from  that  particular  locality. 

“Where,”  you  may  ask,  “will  the  mole 
go  when  you  drive  him  away?”  Into  the 
roadsides,  the  pasture,  and  woodlands 
where  his  galleries  will  be  less  objection¬ 
able.  If,  unhappily,  the  refugee  goes  into 
your  neighbor’s  lawn  and  garden,  you  can 
tell  him  of  the  remedies  you  have  used  and 


he  can  keep  the  poor  little  creature  moving 
on. 

At  one  of  the  largest  places  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  one  overlooking  the  Sound,  there  lives 
from  year  to  year  a  rustic-looking  indi¬ 
vidual,  called  the  “mole  man.”  In  fact,  the 
owner  of  this  place,  a  man  of  unique  and 
intensely  individual  characteristics,  has  en¬ 
gaged  him  for  life  service,  enabling  him  to 
live  in  self-styled  luxury  provided  he  rids 
the  place  of  moles,  the  pest  most  dreaded, 
even  though  in  an  imaginary  way,  on  acres 
broad  and  well  cultivated.  The  “mole 
man”  uses  the  spade  as  the  implement  of 
extermination,  striking  into  the  ground 
with  ferocity  whenever  he  observes  the 
mole  moving  through  his  galleries.  He 
scorns  all  other  and  “modern”  methods. 

It  is  stated  that  in  one  season  he  killed 
as  many  as  4,000  moles,  their  skins,  which 
are  truly  valuable,  being  given  to  him  in 
addition  to  a  very  satisfactory  salary.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  “mole  man” 
is  an  object  of  envy  among  other  rustic 
inhabitants  of  this  region,  unchangeable  and 
somewhat  moss-grown. 

The  cut-worm,  which  is  of  a  soft  brown 
or  gray  color  and  from  to  2  inches  in 
length,  is  the  earliest  spring  worm  enemy 
with  which  the  gardener  must  contend. 
This  worm  lives,  in  the  open  season  of  the 
year,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
coming  out  and  feeding  mostly  at  night. 
It  is  very  destructive  to  all  tender  plants, 
especially  to  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomatoes, 
peas  and  beans,  eating  through  and  cutting 
off  plants  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If  it  were  satisfied  to  make  a  meal  of  the 
plant  after  cutting  it  down,  things  would 
not  be  so  bad ;  but  usually  it  is  not,  and 
goes  on  cutting  down  plants  indiscrim- 
inatingly  until  its  appetite  is  satisfied  by  the 
several  portions  it  obtains  in  chewing  them 
off.  The  attacks  of  this  worm  are  so  fierce, 
especially  in  a  wet  cold  season,  that  they 
frequently  destroy  nearly  all  the  succulent 
plants  in  garden  or  field  in  one  or  two 
nights.  The  gardener  must  therefore  begin 
quickly  an  offensive  warfare  or  suffer  de¬ 
feat.  With  the  cut-worm  there  must  be  no 
hesitation  in  acting.  It  is  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all  pests. 

The  following  are  the  various  up-to-date 
methods  which  have  been  used  in  warding 
off  or  destroying  the  cut-worm :  When 
transplanting  cabbages,  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  other  tender  plants  from  pots  or  hot 
beds  into  the  open  garden,  wrap  a  piece  of 
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newspaper  about  2  inches  square  very 
closely  around  the  stem  of  the  plant  so  that 
when  set  out  about  one  inch  of  the  paper 
will  be  below  and  one  inch  above  the 
ground.  This,  if  done  carefully,  will  save 
from  95  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  plants,  and 
the  paper  will  not  injure  them  at  all,  as  it 
will  gradually  decay  and  drop  off.  There 
is  no  better  proof  of  the  success  of  this 
method  than  the  fact  that  market-gardeners 
paper  in  this  way  large  acreages. 

Where  plants  are  grown  from  seeds  the 
proposition  is  more  difficult.  The  follow¬ 
ing  methods  nevertheless  are  efficacious. 
Make  several  smooth  holes  about  1  y2  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  4  inches  deep  around 
each  hill  or  along  the  sides  of  rows  of  beans 
and  other  plants  with  a  dibber  or  iron  bar, 
or  a  broomstick  sharpened  at  one  end. 

In  the  night  when  the  cut-worms  come 
out  to  feed  they  will  fall  into  these  holes 
and  since  they  cannot  crawl  up  their  smooth 
sides  they  are  prisoners  either  to  die  or  to 
be  killed  the  next  day.  Another  method  is 
for  two  persons  to  go  out  after  dark,  from 
8  to  9  o’clock,  just  as  the  cut-worms  are 
feeding,  and  for  one  to  hold  a  lantern  with 
a  reflector  or  a  lamp  with  a  shade,  and 
locate  the  worms,  so  the  other  may  kill  them. 

Still  another  method  is  to  put  Paris  green 
on  leaves  freshly  cut  or  on  grass  and  to 
place  them  at  night  near  the  plants,  or  else 
to  use  in  the  same  way  Paris  green  mixed 
with  a  soft  dough  made  of  flour,  bran  or 
cornmeal  and  water.  When  the  latter  mix¬ 
ture  is  used  domestic  fowls  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  garden ;  and,  though  its  use  is 
frequently  resorted  to  by  market-gardeners, 
it  is  objectionable,  and  in  some  States  ille¬ 
gal,  since  it  may  poison  the  birds. 

Cut-worms  work  mostly  in  the  cool 
spring  weather.  They  are  averse  to  sum¬ 
mer  heat  and  unable  to  eat  plants  after  the 
stems  become  hard  and  tough.  That  their 
active  season  is  short  is  something  for 
which  to  be  thankful. 

If  there  are  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes 
in  the  garden,  there  is  another  pest  which 
must  be  fought  as  soon  as  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  or  a  little  later  and  also  at  two  or  three 
other  periods  of  the  open  season.  This  is 
the  currant  worm,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  a  yellowish  green  in  color  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  the 
other  striped  and  dotted  with  yellow  and 
black  and  about  an  inch  long.  These  worms 
appear  suddenly  in  great  numbers  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  unless  their 


attack  is  met  vigorously  they  will  entirely 
denude  the  bushes  in  a  day  or  two.  There 
are  two  remedies.  White  hellebore,  which 
may  be  bought  of  any  seedsman,  sifted  on 
the  leaves  of  bushes  when  they  are  wet 
with  dew,  will  poison  and  kill  the  worms. 

Another  efficient  remedy  is  to  apply 
Paris  green.  This  must  be  used  only  to 
meet  the  very  early  or  the  late  attacks  of 
the  worm,  before  the  bushes  are  in  fruit 
or  after  they  have  finished  bearing.  Use  a 
dessertspoonful  of  Paris  green  to  a  pailful 
of  water.  Keep  it  stirred  continually  so  it 
will  not  settle  and  apply  with  a  hand 
or  auto  sprayer,  or  a  bucket  spray-pump. 

Water  in  which  potatoes  were  boiled,  be¬ 
ing  impregnated  with  prussic  acid  is,  when 
poured  in  their  holes,  also  an  efficacious 
means  of  ridding  the  garden  of  ants. 

The  green  aphis,  more  commonly  called 
the  green  fly,  or  plant  louse,  appears  on  the 
tender  tips  of  rose  bushes.  The  remedy  is 
Paris  green  or  hellebore,  used  in  the  same 
way  and  with  the  same  proportion  of  Paris 
green  as  for  the  riddance  of  currant  worms. 

There  is  a  little  green  worm  which  at¬ 
tacks  rose-bushes  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  unless  destroyed  soon  makes  the 
bushes  look  as  if  fire  had  devoured  them. 
This  same  worm  also  attacks  grape-vines. 
Paris  green  used  as  heretofore  directed  is 
about  the  only  effective  remedy.  Right 
here  let  it  be  stated  that  Paris  green  should 
not  be  used  in  any  larger  proportion  than 
directed  above,  and  that  the  measuring 
spoon  should  not  be  heaped.  Too  much 
Paris  green  burns  foliage. 

For  getting  rid  of  squash  bugs  (there  are 
two  kinds)  hellebore  is  effective  and  wood 
ashes  can  also  be  used.  To  kill  the  black 
flea  beetle  and  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
on  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  egg  plants  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  containing  Paris  green  is 
one  of  the  best  sprays. 

For  rose  bugs  which  attack  bushes, 
grape-vines  and  hardy  hydrangeas  hand 
picking  is  the  only  remedy. 

Whenever  it  is  desirable  to  rid  any  por¬ 
tion  of  ground,  whether  there  is  growing 
vegetation  or  not,  or  the  soil  in  a  plant  plot 
of  angle-  or  earth-worms,  a  free  application 
of  lime  water  will  accomplish  this  result 
without  injury  to  plant  life. 

There  are  many  other  bugs  and  worms 
injurious  to  vegetable  life,  but  the  most 
common  and  most  injurious  have  herein 
been  mentioned  and  the  proper  treatment 
and  remedies  given  in  each  case. 
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THE  APPLE  ORCHARD  AS  AN 
INVESTMENT:  HOWTO  BEGIN 
TO  GROW  APPLES  IN  THE 
RIGHT  WAY:  BY  W.  H.  JEN¬ 
KINS 

OT  long  ago  I  heard  the  president 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  horticul¬ 
tural  society  in  the  country,  a  man 
who  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  nurseryman  and  horticulturist,  say  to 
a  friend  asking  about  the  likely  outcome  of 
planting  a  commercial  apple  orchard:  “You 
can  make  no  better  investment  for  old  age, 
or  leave  your  family  a  more  valuable  as¬ 
set  than  a  Jonathan  apple  orchard  that  has 
been  cared  for  scientifically.”  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  prominent  orchardist  is  strong¬ 
ly  corroborated  by  the  experience  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  writer,  who  also  knows  the 
possibilities  of  apple  trees  when  rightly 
tended.  Indeed  it  is  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  gained  by  work  among  trees  and 
from  his  study  of  the  most  progressive  or¬ 
charding  in  the  United  States  that  he  bows 
to  the  expressed  expert  opinion.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  certain  principles  of  cultivation 
by  which  plant  food  can  be  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere  for  trees  and  because  they 
can  now  be  subirrigated  by  utilizing  the 
force  of  capillary  attraction,  a  new  era  has 
dawned  for  the  apple  orchard  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  Such  an  orchard  is  a  good  financial 
proposition  because  science  now  enables  the 
orchardist  to  produce  more  perfect  fruit  at 
smaller  cost  than  ever  before,  and  because 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  high  quality 
fruit ;  also  because  of  the  improved  methods 
of  distribution. 

In  one  of  the  model  orchards  in  western 
New  York,  the  writer  has  seen  apple  trees 
planted  40  feet  apart,  yet  grown  so  large 
that  their  branches  came  together  in  each 
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direction.  They  were  low-headed  trees, 
their  crowns  being  probably  40  feet  in 
depth;  their  circumference  about  120  feet, 
and  their  height  averaging  perhaps  20  feet. 
This  large  bearing  surface  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  perfect  apples, — no 
scabby  or  worm-eaten  fruit  was  in  sight, 
while  each  apple  appeared  sound  and  well 
developed.  The  leaves,  the  feeding  organs 
of  the  tree,  had  been  kept  free  from  fungus 
by  spraying  and  being  thus  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition  they  were  able  to  absorb  the  gases 
from  the  atmosphere  and  to  feed  the  fruit 
until  fully  grown.  These  trees,  moreover, 
had  been  well  pruned,  and  the  apples 
thinned  out,  so  that  no  more  remained  than 
the  trees  could  develop.  The  sun  could 
reach  every  apple  some  time  during  the  day 
and  give  to  it  both  color  and  flavor. 

The  soil  of  this  orchard  had  been  well 
cultivated  from  early  spring  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  There  were  hardly  any  weeds. 
A  cover  crop  of  clover  sown  a  few  days 
before  my  visit  was  just  coming  up.  The 
clover,  in  its  ability  to  take  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  feeds  the  trees  through  their  decay¬ 
ing  stems  and  roots,  while  the  clover  roots 
become  available  plant  food  for  the  next 
season,  the  time  when  frequent  cultivation 
will  bring  up  moisture  to  the  base  of  the 
trees  and  also  aerate  the  soil  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air,  moisture  and  sunshine  prevent¬ 
ing  it  meantime  from  getting  acid  or 
“rusty.”  This  method  of  cultivation  com¬ 
bined  with  timely  and  thorough  spraying 
with  a  high  pressure  power  sprayer,  had 
kept  the  trees  of  this  orchard  in  such  good 
health  that  hardly  a  diseased  twig  or 
blighted  leaf  could  be  seen  over  many  acres 
of  planting. 

Trees  such  as  I  have  described  will  pro- 
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duce  40  and  perhaps  50  bushels  of  No.  1 
grade  apples.  If  the  quality  and  flavor  of 
the  apples  is  high  and  they  are  fancy 
packed  they  will  sell  for  from  $1.00  to  $3.00 
per  bushel.  In  fact  the  owner  of  one  of 
these  progressive  orchards  told  me  that  his 
sales  from  one  acre  alone  had  amounted  to 
$1,600  at  ordinary  market  prices. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  possibilities  of 
apple  growing  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
use  of  modern  and  scientific  methods,  and 
today  the  planting  of  high-grade  apple 
trees  is  a  better  investment  than  interest 
bearing  securities  or  life  insurances.  The 
question  may  be  asked :  “How  shall  I  be¬ 
gin  to  plant  an  apple  orchard,  for  a  tree 
that  should  last  100  years  or  more  should 
be  planted  without  serious  mistakes  ?” 

In  all  such  consideration  the  selection  of 
the  right  kind  of  soil  is  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance.  The  best  orchard  lands  occur  along 
the  southern  shore  of  large  lakes,  where  the 
north  winds  are  tempered  by  blowing  across 
them  and  where  the  proximity  of  a  large 
body  of  water  lengthens  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  provided  there  are  no  hard  frosts. 
Generally  the  soil  near  lakes  is  a  rich  allu¬ 
vial  deposit,  easily  cultivated.  These  lands 
are  high-priced  and  are  happily  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  profitable  production  of  apples. 
There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  where 
good  apples  cannot  be  grown.  Next  to  the 
belts  of  land  along  the  lakes,  the  slopes  fol¬ 
lowing  streams  in  hilly  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  to  be  preferred.  Strips  of  land  be¬ 
tween  rivers  and  brook  flats ;  also  steep 
hillsides  that  should  be  covered  with  timber, 
if  of  fair  depth  of  soil  and  naturally 
drained,  should  produce  fine  apples.  Low¬ 
lands  and  those  with  poor  drainage  should 
not  be  selected  for  apple  orchards. 

As  a  necessary  preparation  of  the  soil  it 
should  first  be  turned  into  a  clover  sod, 
making  the  condition  ideal  for  the  growth 
of  trees.  The  first  thing  to  do  with  a  non¬ 
limestone  soil,  is  to  plow  the  land,  and  ap¬ 
ply  2  or  3  tons  of  carbonate  of  lime  per 
acre  or  one  ton  of  quicklime.  The  lime  is 
food  for  the  clover  which  takes  the  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  and  so  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  vast  storehouse  of  plant  food. 
Lime  also  makes  potash  in  the  soil  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food  and  is  therefore  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  artificial  application  of  potash. 
Sow  clover  early  in  the  spring  with  a  nurse 
crop  of  barley.  After  one  year,  or  two,  you 
can  plow  under  the  clover  sod  and  plant  the 
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trees.  This  preparation  of  the  soil  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  very  desirable. 

While  the  soil  is  in  preparation,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  buy  one-year-old  trees,  to 
plant  them  in  nursery  rows  four  feet  apart 
and  to  cultivate  them  for  a  year  or  two  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  crop  of  corn.  Time 
will  not  be  lost  but  rather  gained  by  a  care¬ 
ful  preparation  of  the  soil  and  by  starting 
the  trees  first  in  a  little  home  nursery  such 
as  I  have  described.  The  trees  will  soon 
become  acclimated,  and  when  dug  and 
planted  rightly  in  their  permanent  places 
with  fresh  earth  on  their  roots,  every  one 
should  live  and  grow. 

The  selection  of  varieties  for  an  apple 
orchard  is  most  important.  There  will 
probably  be  plenty  of  Baldwins  and  other 
kinds  of  low  quality  in  the  market  for  many 
years ;  and  in  their  heavy  bearing  year  their 
prices  may  not  be  high.  But  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  surplus  of  Jonathan,  King, 
Spitzenburg,  Northern  Spy,  or  other  des¬ 
sert  apples.  The  advice  given  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  article  is  good  for  New 
York  State,  i.  e.,  to  plant  a  Jonathan  apple 
orchard.  If  Jonathan  trees  cannot  be  easily 
obtained,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  buy  one- 
year-old  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  to  bud 
or  graft  them  to  the  Jonathan  and  perhaps 
other  varieties.  The  Jonathan  is  doubtless 
the  highest  grade  of  red  winter  apples : 
The  Newton  Pippin  is  the  best  of  the  green 
varieties.  Other  dessert  apples  are  Swaar, 
Delicious,  McIntosh,  Seek-no-further,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana,  etc.  A  satisfactory  plan  is  to 
grow  for  market  only  two  or  three  varie- 
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APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  A  HIGH  STATE  OF  CULTIVATION 
WITH  COVER  CROP  OF  CLOVER  JUST  COMING  UP. 

ties  of  winter  apples.  Three-fourths  of  the 
trees  should  be  winter  apples.  Strawberry, 
Tameuse  (Snow),  and  Jersey  Sweet,  are 
very  desirable  fall  apples.  In  every  case 
select  apple  trees  of  the  highest  quality, 
those  that  have  proved  fairly  hardy  and 
productive  in  your  locality.  None  of  the 
dessert  apples  are  as  productive  as  the  Ben 
Davis  and  Baldwins,  but  they  can  be  sold 
for  higher  prices,  and  part  of  the  reward 
of  apple  growing  should  be  to  market  the 
most  high-grade  eating  apples.  Your  ex¬ 
periment  station  or  agricultural  college 
should  be  able  to  give  reliable  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  selecting  of  varieties. 

There  is  need  of  some  good  information 
about  where  and  how  to  buy  fruit  trees.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are 
great  nursery  centers  that  produce  a  spe¬ 
cial  kind  of  stock,  as  for  instance,  the  nur¬ 
serymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
who  grow  one-half  or  more  of  the  trees  sold 
in  the  United  States.  If  you  buy  trees  else¬ 
where,  except  of  the  few  nurserymen  who 
grow  their  own  stock,  you  will  probably 
buy  of  jobbers  selling  Dansville  trees.  Most 
of  the  Dansville  nurserymen  prefer  to  sell 
directly  to  the  planter  at  wholesale  prices. 
Orders,  therefore,  can  be  sent  to  them  di¬ 
rectly,  and  trees  had  at  first  hand,  from  the 
ground  or  cellar.  Twice  handled  trees 
must  of  necessity  have  undergone  consider¬ 
able  exposure,  while  there  is  no  evading  the 
dealers’  commission.  There  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  buying  one-year-old  trees  to  start 
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the  commercial 
orchard.  They 
are  dug  in  the 
spring,  while  two- 
year-old  trees  are 
dug  in  the  fall 
and  wintered  in 
storage.  Unless 
well  packed  in 
moss  or  other 
material,  the  roots 
of  the  latter  may 
dry  out.  The 
one-year  -  old 
trees  can  be  head¬ 
ed  to  suit  the  buy¬ 
er,  low-h  e  a  d  e  d 
trees  being  desira¬ 
ble,  because  they 
are  easily  pruned 
and  sprayed.  They 
cost  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  two-year- 
old  trees.  Midwinter  is  the  time  to  place 
orders  for  trees,  because  then  the  best  stock 
is  not  sold  or  the  varieties  broken  up. 

Always  plant  apple  trees  in  the  spring, 
when  dormant,  that  is,  before  their  leaves 
begin  to  grow.  If  trees  direct  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  are  to  be  planted  they  should  be  or¬ 
dered  by  freight  2  or  3  weeks  before  the 
ground  is  prepared,  and  heeled  in  a  trench 
on  their  arrival.  The  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  plowing  and  harrowing  the  fur¬ 
rows  40  feet  apart,  so  the  trees  will  stand 
in  check  rows  40  feet  each  way.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  rows  run  diagonally  one 
way,  which  is  easily  arranged  for  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  planning.  If  fillers  are  planted,  furrow 
the  ground  20  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
plant  the  apple  trees  alternating  with  the 
rows  of  fillers.  When  a  good  market  is 
near,  cherry  trees  are  probably  the  best 
fillers,  sour  varieties  being  preferable,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  peach  belt,  where  sweet  cherries 
can  be  grown.  Plum,  dwarf  apples  and 
pears,  also  the  Alexander  apple  grown  as 
standard  trees  can  be  used  as  fillers.  At 
the  lines  of  intersection  or  where  the  fur¬ 
rows  cross,  deepen  the  hole  a  little  with  a 
spade,  shoveling  some  of  the  fine  surface 
soil  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  to  fit 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  Shorten  the  roots 
about  one-third,  by  clipping  their  ends  with 
the  pruning  shears.  Place  the  tree  in  the 
hole  so  that  it  stands  a  little  deeper  than 
when  in  the  nursery.  Cover  the  roots  with 
fine  surface  soil,  press  them  down  well  with 
the  feet,  and  finish  the  work  by  filling  in 
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with  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
As  soon  as  the  planting  is  done  prune  back 
the  crowns  of  the  trees  to  balance  their 
roots.  If  low-headed  trees  are  desired  cut 
back  to  2  or  3  feet  high  when  one-year-old 
trees  are  planted.  It  is  not  always  wise  to 
head  back  older  trees  as  much,  because  the 
head  may  have  been  formed  already. 

Young  orchards  should  always  be  inter¬ 
cropped  with  the  cultivated  crop  that  pays 
the  best,  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  strawberries,  etc.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  losing  the  use  of  the 
ground  several  years  while  growing  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard.  The  only  right  way  is  to  grow 
some  crop  between  the  rows  every  year 
and  to  keep  the  soil  around  the  tree  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated.  This  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  growing  trees,  and  the  ground 
will  produce  some  cash  crop  every  year  un¬ 
til  the  trees  come  into  bearing. 

When  the  trees  have  grown  to  the  bear¬ 
ing  size,  it  may  be  well  to  cease  intercrop¬ 
ping  with  vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and 
to  practice  cultivation  between  the  trees  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  July.  Then  a  cover  crop 
of  clover  can  be  sown  provided  it  thrives 
well  in  the  locality  when  sown  late.  If  it 
does  not  a  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch  seed 
can  be  used  to  take  its  place.  Early  the 
next  spring  plow  under  the  cover  crop.  Its 
stems  and  roots  will  fertilize  the  trees,  with 
perhaps  the  aid  of  a  little  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  lime,  or  what  is  better  still  a  light 
dressing  of  stable  manure,  reinforced  with 
raw  ground  phosphate  rock  used  in  the 
stable  as  an  absorbent.  Cultivate  the  soil 
between  the  trees  as  before  and  sow  the 
cover  crop  in  midsummer.  As  the  trees 
grow  and  bear  practice  yearly  pruning  and 
timely  spraying  to  protect  the  trees  and 
fruit  from  insect  parasites.  The  apple  or¬ 
chard  is  now  rightly  started,  and  with  the 
scientific  cultivation  I  have  outlined,  its 
owner  for  one  or  two  generations  should  re¬ 
ceive  increasing  returns. 

MODERN  WALL  COVERINGS 
THAT  HAVE  FULFILLED 
THEIR  PROMISES  OF  DURA¬ 
BILITY  AND  DECORATIVE 
MERIT 

NE  of  the  customs  of  Americans 
that  most  surprises,  even  amazes 
Europeans,  is  the  frequency  with 
which  they  change  the  coverings  of 
their  walls.  More  than  any  other  nation 


they  demand  originality,  taste,  sanitation, 
also  an  interpretation  of  individuality  in  the 
backgrounds  of  their  homes.  And  as  their 
ideas  change  and  develop,  as  they  are 
moved  by  fashion  in  decoration  or  some 
new  theory  in  sanitation,  they  express  the 
thought  in  their  wall  coverings,  forgetting 
in  a  week,  almost  in  a  day,  the  older  ones 
that  have  given  way  for  those  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  present.  In  this  practice  of 
changing  the  wall  coverings  frequently, 
Americans  are  truly  extravagant,  although 
with  their  native  logic  they  argue  that  it  is 
an  extravagance  paying  them  a  liberal  in¬ 
terest. 

In  an  absolutely  fresh,  sanitary  and  pleas¬ 
ing  wall-paper  there  is  a  soothing  quality, 
one  restful  to  the  mind  while  pricking  the 
artistic  pulse.  Many  people,  in  fact,  suffer 
from  dwelling  in  places  where  backgrounds 
are  unsympathetic  and  jarring  to  their 
nerves  without  really  knowing  what  is  the 
matter  with  them. 

One  woman  exclaimed :  “I  like  this  dear 
little  house  so  much.  It  has  exactly  the 
number  of  rooms  and  closets  necessary  to 
make  me  comfortable,  the  kitchen  arrange¬ 
ments  are  perfect;  but  I  have  never  felt 
settled  here.  I  have  always  a  slightly  nerv¬ 
ous  sensation,  as  if  I  should  soon  have  to 
tear  up  and  move.” 

It  was  small  wonder  that  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  felt  this  way.  The  walls  of  her  living 
room  were  done  in  a  queer  exciting-  shade 
of  Pompeiian  red  which  seemed  to  draw 
them  together  and  greatly  to  decrease  the 
size  of  the  room ;  to  produce,  moreover,  a 
sensation  of  suffocation  difficult  to  bear. 
The  dining  room  was  in  green,  but  of  a 
most  unfortunate  shade,  cumbrous  and 
heavy  without  sprightliness  or  element  of 
youth.  It  was  simply  dull,  stultifying  to 
the  intellect. 

One  day  a  younger  woman  somewhat 
radical  in  her  tendencies  said :  “Whv  don’t 
you  tear  off  the  abominable  wall-papers  of 
this  place?  You’d  feel  happier.  They’ve 
been  fearfully  commonized  and  now  that 
they’re  out  of  fashion,  they’re  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.” 

This  advice,  energetically  given,  bore 
fruit.  The  next  time  the  young  woman 
went  to  visit  her  friend  she  found  that  a 
transformation  had  taken  place.  The  too 
ponderous  wall  coverings  had  been  changed 
for  those  more  restful  and  cheerful  in  tone ; 
for  those  which  had  about  them  the  rare 
quality  of  self-effacement. 
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The  poor  woman  who  had  suffered  so 
long  without  knowing  the  reason  expressed 
her  benefit  from  the  change  by  saying:  “I 
feel  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  mv 
shoulders.” 

Only  those  who  have  lived  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  ugly  wall  coverings  can  fully 
appreciate  the  serious  place  which  they  hold 
in  many  lives,  their  effect  on  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  being  both  direct  and  indirect.  Natur¬ 
ally  color  is  the  point  of  consideration  to 
accelerate  above  all  others  when  choosing  a 
wall-paper.  One  may  be  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  texture  and  yet  a  veritable  torture 
as  far  as  giving  pleasure  to  the  eye  is  con¬ 
cerned.  On  this  subject,  however,  individ¬ 
ual  taste  and  preference  differ  greatly  and 
it  is  also  one  wherein  fashion  loves  to  pre¬ 
side.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  too  strong¬ 
ly  urged  that  individualism  and  not  fash¬ 
ion  take  the  lead  in  the  wall  coverings  of 
American  homes. 

The  various  fabrics  arranged  under  the 
general  title  of  fabrikona  and  which  in¬ 
clude  interesting  art  cloth  and  kraft- 
cloth  besides  others,  seem  now  to  provide  a 
medium  for  durable  and  restful  wall  cover¬ 
ings.  They  occur  in  strong  as  well  as  soft 
colors  and  when  once  on  the  wall  are,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  power  to  resist  damage  of  any 
sort,  irreproachable  in  their  utility.  These 
coverings  consist  of  woven  cloths  giving 
somewhat  the  impression  of  modern  tex¬ 
tiles.  They  do  not  represent  any  particu¬ 
lar  style  or  period. 

For  this  reason  they  can  be  made  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  furnishings  of  almost  anv 
house,  among  them  being  found  many  plain, 
non-exciting  colors,  an  essential  in  decora¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  they  are  woven  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  a  variety  of  light  and  shade 
to  their  surfaces. 

A  new  covering,  a  lovely  shadow  cloth, 
is  beautiful  for  many  places,  since  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  slight  embossing  of  gold  thread 
productive  of  a  rich,  although  simple  and 
non-glaring  surface.  All  of  these  woven 
wall  coverings  can  be  put  on  plain  or  they 
can  be  used  as  foundations  for  stencil  ef¬ 
fects  or  other  decorative  treatment.  A  de¬ 
sign  of  panels  can  be  used  or  friezes  can 
be  arranged  by  a  combination  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stuffs.  Merely  the  artistic  eye  and 
decorative  skill  are  required  to  produce 
vital  and  charming  results  with  these 
woven  cloths. 

Sanitas  is  another  one  of  the  modern  wall 
coverings  that  has  gained  the  approbation 


alike  of  decorators  and  of  the  public.  Its 
foundation  is  a  strongly  woven  cloth  which 
is  then  finished  in  oil  colors,  many  of  the 
designs  being  reproductions  of  tapestry 
leather,  Japanese  grass  cloth  and  the  like. 
The  colors  of  these  coverings  are  perma¬ 
nent  and  these  materials  have  an  advantage 
in  that  they  are  easily  cleansed.  Their  sur¬ 
faces  are  smooth,  affording  no  place  for 
dust  or  germs  to  lodge,  while  owing  to 
their  preparation  they  can  be  wiped  off 
with  a  damp  cloth,  an  act  in  no  way  demol¬ 
ishing  their  luster.  Since  they  can  in  this 
wise  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  these  sanitas 
coverings  rank  high  as  an  aid  to  the  proper 
sanitation  of  the  ’home.  They  are  also 
strong  materials  able  to  hold  cracked  walls 
or  scaling  kalsomine  closely  together.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  these  productions 
are  suitable  only  in  bathrooms,  kitchens  and 
servants’  quarters,  because  many  of  them 
are  artistic  in  design  and  now  are  seen  in 
numerous  beautiful  living  rooms  and  li¬ 
braries,  halls  and  bedrooms.  These  stuffs 
can  be  stenciled  well  and  made  to  represent 
fabrics  renownedlv  decorative  and  costly. 
The  sanitas  materials  themselves,  however, 
are  not  high  in  price  when  consideration  is 
given  to  their  almost  indestructible  surfaces 
and  to  the  unusual  length  of  their  endurance. 

The  facility  with  which  stenciling  can  be 
done  on  these  wall  coverings  of  American 
make  and  invention  gives  to  those  caring 
for  plentiful  decoration,  almost  unlimited 
possibilities.  Fancy,  imagination,  nature 
love,  even  wilful  conventionalizations,  can 
all  be  let  loose  in  stencil  work  on  these  wall 
covers,  provided  one  has  the  art  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

With  the  increased  interest  in  America 
in  sanitation  we  find  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  most  housewives  to  secure  water¬ 
proof  covering  for  their  walls,  at  least  for 
those  walls  in  the  house  that  should  be  per¬ 
manent  and  should  be  washable.  Of  course, 
the  opportunity  of  washing  walls  all  over 
the  house  is  one  that  would  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  the  aesthetic,  but  especially  in  bed¬ 
rooms,  kitchens  and  nurseries  should  it  be 
possible  to  cleanse  the  wall  surface.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  waterproof  wall  covering  is  dekoart. 
It  is  not  affected  by  steam  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  only  improves  it.  It  is  not  unlike 
an  artificial  leather  in  effect  and  for  library 
use  carries  patterns  and  colors  which  are 
suggestive  of  leather  and  there  are  also 
some  finishes  that  have  the  effect  of  metal¬ 
lic  luster. 
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SUMMERTIME  FURNISHINGS 
THAT  AFFORD  FRESHNESS 
AND  COMFORT  FOR  LIFE  IN 
HOT  WEATHER 

ACH  spring  witnesses  a  making  over 
of  the  nature  world,  a  houseclean¬ 
ing  and  new  furnishing  of  lanes  and 
woods  and  meadows  by  the  aid  of 
soft  rains  and  tender  breezes.  And  the 
coming  of  the  enervating  spring  days,  with 
the  attendant  budding  and  blossoming  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  vines,  awakens  in 
most  people  a  desire  for  the  same  freshness 
and  new  interest  in  their  daily  surround¬ 
ings.  Naturally,  the  most  satisfactory  way 
for  city  folk  to  acquire  this  new  interest  is 
to  plan  to  spend  the  summer  out  near  Na¬ 
ture’s  stronghold,  where  there  is  opportu¬ 
nity  for  watching  the  wonder  of  her  ever- 
changing  beauty,  and  where  there  are  cool 
breezes  and  life-giving  freshness. 

But,  however  much  we  may  crave  the 
wooded  paths,  the  sun-splashed  gardens 
and  the  fragrant  fields,  life  in  the  country 
is  not  always  possible  for  some  of  us. 
However,  a  little  of  the  country  spirit  can 
be  coaxed  into  city  life,  if  we  try  for  it,  al¬ 
though  the  freshening  of  our  homes  for 
summer  comfort  is  not  so  simple  as  are  Na¬ 
ture’s  methods.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  recommending  the  idea  of  spending  the 
hot  days  in  an  environment  planned  espe¬ 
cially  for  summertime,  in  a  lighter  and 
more  restful  key,  and  it  is  well  worth  any 
extra  endeavor  it  may  entail. 

Much  thought  and  effort  have  always 
been  the  price  demanded  for  the  acquiring 
of  conveniences  and  comforts  that -are  not 


CHINESE  RATTAN  CHAIRS  AND  TABLE  ON  A  SEA- 
GRASS  RUG,  COMFORTABLE  FURNISHINGS  FOR  SUM¬ 
MER  USE. 

included  in  the  ordinary  cycle  of  living ;  and 
most  people  in  moderate  circumstances, 
those  who  must  perforce,  except  perhaps 
for  the  customary  two  weeks’  resting  time, 
work  all  summer  long  near  the  dust  and 
glare  of  city  streets,  have  accepted  their 
discomfort  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
streets  themselves,  especially  the  business 
districts,  cannot  be  changed  materially,  and 
must  be  endured  with  as  much  fortitude  as 
possible.  The  residence  portions  of  the 
city,  however,  if  householders  would  take  a 
little  extra  trouble,  could  be  made  to  blos¬ 
som  forth  with  window-boxes  filled  with 
gay  flowering  plants  or  with  trailing  creep¬ 
ers  of  some  evergreen  vine.  This  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  custom  in  many  European  cities  and 
one  which  gladdens  the  spirit  of  both  regu¬ 
lar  and  casual  passerby. 

But  the  best  way  of  affording  health-giv¬ 
ing  freshness  to  summer  living  is,  whenever 
practicable,  for  city  dwellers  to  pack  away 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  heavier  winter 
draperies  and  furnishings  and  to  rejuvenate 
their  homes  as  well  as  can  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  cooler  colors  and  lighter 
fabrics, — those  much  easier  to  keep  fresh 
and  clean  and  which  tend  to  shut  out  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible  whatever  breezes  may  be 
stirring. 

Besides  the  hanging  of  curtains  and  dra¬ 
peries  of  sheerer  quality  than  those  suitable 
for  colder  weather,  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  changes  is  to  arrange  for  floor  cov¬ 
erings  of  lighter  weight,  rugs  whose  design 
and  colorings  are  restful  to  the  eye  and 
which  can  readily  be  kept  clean  and  sani- 
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tarv.  There  are  many  varieties  of  light¬ 
weight  cool  rugs  suitable  for  hot-weather 
use  in  either  city  homes  or  country  bunga¬ 
lows,  and  a  choice  between  them  is  usually 
a  matter  of  taste  and  a  question  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  furnishings.  Those 
woven  of  cotton  or  other  light-weight  ma¬ 
terial  in  Colonial  or  rag  designs,  or  in  other 
simple  fashion,  are  excellent,  as  are  also 
the  rugs  made  of  cool  sea  grass. 

The  heavier  floor  coverings  may  be 
cleaned  and  rolled  into  comparatively  small 
compass,  safeguarded  against  the  ravages 
of  the  insect  enemies  of  wool,  and  stored 
away  in  readiness  for  use  in  the  fall.  The 
idea  of  having  two  sets  of  draperies  and 
floor  coverings  has  much  to  recommend  it 
and,  except  for  the  initial  expense,  is  really 
an  economical  one.  The  light-weight  rugs 
are  usually  cheaper  and  the  heavy  rugs 
wear  much  longer  and  are  benefited  rather 
than  otherwise  by  being  protected  from  the 
dust  that  filters  in  so  freely  through  open 
doors  and  windows  in  the  summertime. 

Possibly  some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
rugs  for  the  summer  home  are  woven  of 
sea  grass  in  Oriental  countries,  where  hot- 
weather  comfort  is  so  well  understood  and 
provided  for.  They  are  made  in  various 
designs,  all  simple,  and  in  a  satisfactory 
range  of  colorings.  We  are  showing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  these  rugs  in  a  plain  check¬ 
ered  design  in  contrasting  colors,  with  a 
Grecian  key  border,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Chinese  rattan  chairs  that  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  summer  use.  The  popular  idea 
is  to  relegate  this  sort  of  furniture  to  the 
out-of-doors, — on  yachts,  porches,  lawns 
and  terraces,  and  in  pergolas  and  arbors  as 
well  as  out  under  trees.  We  see  no  reason, 
however,  why  it  should  not  be  suitable  for 
indoor  use  as  well,  either  in  rural  or  sea¬ 
shore  bungalows  and  cottages  or  in  city 
apartments  whose  heavier  furnishings  have 
been  eliminated  for  summer  comfort. 

Interesting  effects  can  often  be  evolved  by 
not  adhering  strictly  to  accepted  or  estab¬ 
lished  ideas’in  home  furnishing.  Especially 
in  the  summertime,  when  it  seems  wisest 
to  relax  as  much  as  possible  from  the  strain 
of  winter  indoor  living,  greater  freedom 
may  be  taken  in  this  respect  than  in  the 
more  formal  months  of  the  year.  A  whole 
summer  may,  in  this  fashion,  be  imbued 
with  the  vacation  spirit,  and  just  as  much 
recreation  enjoyed  as  if  the  time  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  spent  in  idling  or  playing  in  the 
mountains  or  near  the  sea. 


The  rugs  selected  for  the  summer  home 
need  not  necessarily  be  large  ones ;  indeed, 
bare  floors  with  a  number  of  small  rugs 
scattered  over  them  would  entail  less  work 
than  would  a  large,  unwieldy  rug  placed 
under  the  furniture.  Of  the  smaller  varie¬ 
ties  of  rugs  there  are  many  to  select  from, 
chief  among  them  being  the  hand-braided, 
hand-tufted,  hooked  and  hand- woven  rugs 
evolved  by  our  grandmothers  and  so  emi¬ 
nently  suitable  for  simple  living. 

For  those  who  feel  that  a  stronger  note 
of  color  is  more  to  be  desired  for  floor  cov¬ 
erings  than  are  the  lighter  tones,  the  gayer 
rugs  woven  by  the  Indians  would  probably 
be  preferred.  The  use  of  these  would  not 
necessitate  their  being  washed  often,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  the  lighter  cotton 
rugs  that  show  soil  readily.  The  heavier 
rugs,  however,  retain  the  dust  with  greater 
tenacity  and  consequently  require  frequent 
beating. 

After  all,  the  choice  must  depend  greatly 
upon  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  simpler  pieces  of  cottage 
and  willow  furniture  are  most  effective  in 
conjunction  with  the  kind  of  rugs  made  and 
used  when  our  country  was  young,  the  sea- 
grass  rugs  are  delightful  with  rattan  or 
willow  furniture,  and  the  Indian  or  bunga¬ 
low  rugs  can  be  used  with  simple  furniture 
that  has  no  elaborate  carving  and  with 
plainer  colors  in  the  rest  of  the  furnishings. 

Whatever  decision  must  be  made  in  style 
and  material,  the  colors  should  be  well  re¬ 
lated  and  blend  into  a  background,  which 
is  the  wav  we  have  always  found  to  be  the 
wisest  for  treating  our  floors  and  walls. 

For  a  summer  home  in  the  country  the 
question  of  more  or  less  indestructible  fur¬ 
niture  is  an  important  one,  because  chairs 
and  couches  in  mountain  and  seashore 
homes  are  sure  to  get  out  on  the  porch  or 
out  on  the  lawn,  and  furniture  that  weather 
destroys  is  not  a  satisfactory  purchase. 
Where  chairs  are  to  be  used  on  the  porch 
a  great  deal  or  out  on  the  lawn  or  under 
the  pergola,  nothing  is  better  than  to  have 
them  made  of  old  hickory,  for  neither  the 
sun  nor  the  rain  nor  the  wind  can  destroy 
this  strong,  substantial  wood.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  better  way  of  cleaning 
it  than  to  turn  the  hose  in  its  direction. 
This  naturally  means  much  less  care  for  the 
housekeeper,  and  it  does  not  mean  for  a 
moment  that  the  furniture  is  not  extremely 
attractive,  well  proportioned  and  interest¬ 
ing  in  .color. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  CHILDREN’S 
GARDENS  AND  THEIR  BENE¬ 
FITS 

N  the  general  movement  of  turning 
again  to  Mother  Earth  not  only  for 
solace  but  for  the  commercial  benefits 
that  make  life  possible,  the  children 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Gardens  in  con¬ 
nection  with  schools  have,  in  the  last  five 
years,  become  so  numerous  from  coast  to 
coast  as  to  be  almost  an  old  story.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  some  remote 
farming  section  of  the  country  to  see  chil¬ 
dren  blithely  at  work  in  gardens,  leveling, 
weeding  and  making  ready  to  sow  the  seeds 
for  which  the  spring  in  its  return  cries 
loudly. 

At  present  nearly  all  large  cities,  many 
small  ones,  towns  as  well,  make  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  an  exhibit  of  school  gardens  as  of  any 
other  phase  of  educational  work.  The  prac¬ 
ticability  of  these  planting  grounds  for  chil¬ 
dren  has  already  been  demonstrated. 

To  watch  the  effect  of  gardening  on  the 
character  of  the  child  however,  to  decide  as 
to  how  much  time  the  cult  should  be  given 
in  the  course  of  study  and  to  dispose  of  the 
products  of  his  labor  from  a  wise  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint,  are  matters  of  discussion 
which  continually  arise  and  which  claim  rec¬ 
ognition,  that  the  greatest  benefits  of  the 
work  may  be  advanced. 

While  doing  compulsory  work  in  the 
school  garden,  the  taste  of  the  child  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  caught  and  held,  clinging  to  him 
perhaps  so  that  he  will  care  later  to  give 
the  efforts  of  his  manhood  to  the  tillage  of 
the  soil,  drawing  from  it  his  livelihood, 
rather  than  from  the  industries  of  cities 
crowded  to  overflowing.  It  is  with  indi¬ 
viduals  as  it  is  with  crops,  a  reversion  every 
now  and  then  is  necessary,  that  the  quality 
of  vigor  may  not  be  lost.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  every  young  lad,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  swaddling  clothes  left  the  farm¬ 
lands  of  his  father,  turning  his  face  city¬ 
ward.  In  consequence  many  parts  of  the 
country  suffered,  especially  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Crops  went  to  waste  for  lack 
of  proper  cultivation,  the  soil  became  worn 
out  and  worthless  since  it  was  denied  fer¬ 
tilization. 

Out  of  this  unfortunate  condition  the 
movement  set  in  for  school  gardens,  one 
which  at  present  is  arousing  in  boys  a  love 
of  the  soil,  a  fact  which  undoubtedly  will 
tell  strongly  when  they  shall  have  attained 


manhood.  The  efforts  of  girls  also  will  go 
into  certain  phases  of  agricultural  work  as 
a  means  of  supplying  their  livelihood  and 
perhaps  mercifully  preventing  them  from 
rushing  into  the  maelstrom  of  cities  where 
comparatively  few  are  able  to  retain  a  firm 
foothold. 

In  a  country  where  the  need  of  foodstuffs 
will  always  be  great,  there  is  work  in  plenty 
that  both  boys  and  girls  should  prepare  to 
do, — to  make  the  earth  yield  the  grains, 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  the  populace  must 
have  in  order  to  exist.  Flowers  also  are 
necessary  to  grow  since  they  inspire  a  love 
of  the  beautiful.  And  life  without  ideals 
and  objects  of  beauty  would  be  like  Jack 
who  was  all  for  work  and  no  play. 

In  school  gardens  east  of  the  “Rockies" 
the  system  prevails  of  each  child  having  his 
individual  planting  ground  and  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  sole  owner  of  all  that  he  raises ; 
west  of  the  “Rockies”  the  commercial  side 
of  plant  growing  is  emphasized  as  well  as 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  products  of 
each  child’s  garden  are  sold  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  retained  by  the  school,  the  child 
profiting  by  the  experience  he  gains  in  busi¬ 
ness  sagacity.  Rivalry  is  an  element  that 
enters  largely  into  garden  work  done  by 
children.  Two  boys  planting  side  by  side 
their  allotted  space  strive  to  see  which  one 
can  show  the  best  results,  which  one  can 
make  his  bit  of  ground  yield  the  most  in 
salable  products.  V ery  quickly  they  learn  to 
wish  to  discard  from  their  planting  grounds 
the  vegetables  bringing  only  a  small 
price  in  the  market  for  those  that  are  not  so 
plentiful,  commanding  more  in  coin  of  the 
realm.  The  money-making  motive  has  thus 
been  turned  into  educational  channels. 

Not  only  does  the  child  gardener  soon 
learn  to  estimate  his  labor  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint,  but  he  is  forced  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  own  ability.  To  a  child  of  even 
slow  perceptions  it  is  understandable  that 
his  acts,  his  care  and  general  supervision 
have  entered  the  seed  in  the  soil,  as¬ 
sisted  it  to  grow  and  plucked  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  product  for  service  to  mankind 
at  the  exact  time  of  its  ripeness.  He  feels 
his  own  usefulness,  and  his  ability  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  and  to  benefit  by  the  plant  world 
enters  as  a  salient  fact  of  his  existence. 
Should  meantime  his  taste  be  satisfied  he 
begs  for  a  bit  of  home  land  on  which  to 
make  a  garden  and  usually  begins  by  pat¬ 
terning  it  after  the  one  he  has  had  at  school. 
In  some  States  the  schools  extend  a  sys- 
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tematic  supervision  over  the  home  gardens 
of  children,  asking  invariably  for  the  par¬ 
ents’  sympathy. 

In  several  cities  “Playground”  and  simi¬ 
lar  associations  look  after  the  agricultural 
education  of  the  children,  seeking  always  to 
get  the  codperation  of  schools,  to  which  the_> 
offer  assistance.  This  is  the  plan  followed 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  vacation  schools 
have  been  particularly  successful.  In  every 
one  of  these  schools  the  plan  laid  out  for 
garden  making  is  identical.  Each  child  is 
given  a  plot  of  ground  6  feet  by  12  feet  in 
dimensions  on  which  13  rows  of  vegetables 
running  lengthwise  are  planted,  cultivated 
and  harvested.  The  distance  between  each 
row,  about  6  inches,  is  yery  slight  and  it 
therefore  behooves  the  child  gardener  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  when  working 
among  the  plants.  Naturally  considerable 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  planting  plan 
of  these  little  gardens.  For  example, 
radishes  are  planted  between  2  rows  of 
beans  so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  harvested 
the  beans  come  into  their  space,  standing 
then  a  foot  apart.  Such  arrangements  are 
particularly  advantageous,  since  almost  un¬ 
consciously  the  children  learn  thereby  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  care  concern¬ 
ing  their  general  movements  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  space. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  stands  alone  in  having 
a  department  of  school  gardens  headed  by 
a  curator  and  holds  a  leading  and  progres¬ 
sive  place  in  this  movement.  The  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  of  gardening  on  the  character  of  the 
child  has  there  been  used  successfully  to 
bring  him  into  close  touch  with  the  life  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  school  grounds  are  universal¬ 
ly  attractive.  Somewhat  of  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  the  Cleveland  movement  may 
be  grasped  by  a  recital  of  the  facts  that  all 
markers,  stakes  and  labels  for  the  gardens 
are  made  in  the  manual  training  schools ; 
vegetables  that  are  raised  are  cooked  in  the 
classes  of  domestic  science ;  both  flowers 
and  vegetables  are  used  as  models  in  the 
drawing  and  painting  classes,  while  the  cot¬ 
ton,  flax,  hemp,  broom  and  corn  that  are 
raised  illustrate  lessons  in  physical  geogra¬ 
phy.  The  skill  of  composition  writing  is 
given  impetus  by  using  the  experience 
gained  in  the  gardens  as  subject  matter. 

Minneapolis  has  also  done  much  to  en¬ 
courage  gardens.  It  has  a  garden  club 
which  beautifies  vacant  city  lots,  also  ten 
school  gardens  covering  over  12  acres  of 
ground. 


So  also  in  Utah,  in  California  where  the 
movement  is  comparatively  new,  and  in 
many  other  of  the  Western  States  school 
gardens  are  of  a  breadth  of  purpose 
scarcely  reached  in  the  States  of  the  East. 
The  careful  supervision  given  the  children’s 
gardens  over  the  country  is  one  of  their 
strong  points  of  excellence.  Supervisors 
watch  the  effect  of  the  out-of-door  training 
on  boys  and  girls,  noting  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  that  it  makes  them  healthy, 
muscular  and  clear-brained,  more  capable  of 
comprehending  their  studies  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

Usually  these  small  gardens  are  made  of 
vegetables  in  preference  to  flowers ;  the 
seeds  of  the  former  being  larger  and  more 
readily  handled  by  children.  There  is  be¬ 
sides  about  a  vegetable  a  plodding,  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  growth  quite  at  variance 
with  the  subtle  evasiveness  of  many  flowers. 
Discouragement  is  not  as  likely  to  thwart 
the  child’s  enthusiasm  if  his  first  garden  is 
made  with  vegetables.  For  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles,  moreover,  there  is  in  every  city  and 
town  a  ready  sale. 

There  are  parents  who  have  caviled  at  the 
commercial  side  connected  with  the  child’s 
school-garden  movement,  declaring  that 
youth  is  not  the  season  in  which  to  implant 
ideas  of  “filthy  lucre”  and  that  through  an 
exaggeration  of  its  importance  he  may  fail 
to  do  the  small  services  and  kindnesses  for 
others  that  he  would  had  he  not  developed 
the  instinct  for  money-grabbing. 

An  answer  to  this  objection  is  simply  that 
since  commerce  must  of  necessity  play  a 
part  in  the  life  of  the  man  it  is  well  to  have 
a  sane  conception  of  it  intelligently  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  market,  the 
trades,  the  bank  and  the  factory  have  been 
traced  directly  to  agriculture. 

The  real  success  of  the  school-garden 
movement,  however,  is  discernible  in  the 
joy  which  the  children  get  from  their  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil.  The  eagerness  with 
which  they  attack  their  garden  problems  is 
wholly  unfeigned ;  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
reapers  speak  louder  than  words  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  and  extension  of  school  gardens. 

It  is  moreover  true  that  the  eye  sees  what 
it  is  trained  to  see.  A  child  who  has  had 
the  scales  shaken  from  his  eyes  while  at¬ 
tending  a  school  garden,  is  apt,  whether  or 
no  he  pursues  the  occupation,  to  have 
throughout  his  life,  the  comfort  which 
arises  from  a  close  observation  of  plant  life 
and  its  multitudinous  ways. 
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MODERN  FURNITURE  REPRO¬ 
DUCED  FROM  THE  ANTIQUE, 
SHOWING  PRACTICAL  TYPES 
FOR  AMERICAN  HOMES 

IN  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  large  cities 
where  the  shriek  of  motor  cars  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  clang  of  ambulance 
bells,  many  inhabitants  find  solace  in 
the  anticipation  of  getting  away  from  it  all 
and  slipping  for  a  few  months  of  the  year 
into  a  seaside  cot¬ 
tage  or  a  moun¬ 
tain  bungalow, 
free  from  noise 
and  material 
things,  impedi¬ 
menta,  as  the  Ital¬ 
ians  dub  furni¬ 
ture,  paintings, 
rugs,  hangings 
and  the  non- 
essentials  of  town 
houses.  These  are 
the  people  that 
like  simple  homes 
and  types  of  fur¬ 
niture.  They 
wish,  in  their 
hours  of  freedom 
from  convention¬ 
ality,  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  objects  not  jarring  to  the  artis¬ 
tic  sense,  easy  to  care  for  and  which  con¬ 
form  unostentatiously  to  the  color  schemes 
of  their  rooms,  making  no  claim  to  be  seen 
except  through  some  defined  reason  of  ex¬ 
istence. 


Furniture  such  as  used  in  New  England 
cottages  in  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  fore¬ 
fathers  is  now  reproduced  and  eagerly 
sought  by  those  admiring  its  quaint  unpre¬ 
tentious  outlines.  Chairs  copied  from  those 
originally  made  for  kitchens  are  seen  in  the 
halls  of  modern  summer  cottages  and  bun¬ 
galows  where  they  bear,  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  an  air  of  distinction.  Such  chairs 
are  innocent  of  upholstery,  their  beauty  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  their  graceful  outlines 
and  the  strength  and  durability  of  their 


“LOUIS  XV”  DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  IN  WALNUT 
AND  GOLD. 

make.  By  furnishing  the  country  house, 
wherever  it  may  be  located,  simply,  so  that 
it  does  not  strike  and  hold  the  eye  or  give 
the  impression  of  being  shut  in  away  from 

the  birds,  the 
flowers  and  the 
bees,  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  purely 
material  things  is 
minimized. 

At  present 
American  fumi- 
t  u  r  e  seems  to 
have  unusual 
value,  since  much 
of  it  conforms 
well  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ideal  of 
country  life. 
Modern  design¬ 
ers,  their  names  being  legion,  have  studied 
time-honored  stvles  with  the  result  that 


SHOWING  CANE-TREATMENT  OF  “LOUIS  Xv”  STYLE, 
IN  WALNUT. 
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LOUIS  XVI,  GRAY  ENAMEL  FRAMES  AND  CANE 
FILLING. 

many  of  them  have  been  adapted  to  the 
making  bv  machinery  and  the  placing  of 
them  within  the  incomes  of  those  not  at  all 
wealthy. 

Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  styles,  such  as 
are  being  brought  forward  by  architects, 
are  also  used  for  the  furniture  models  of 
both  large  and  small  country  houses. 
(  hairs,  tables,  sideboards  and  other  articles 
of  necessity  are  prominent  as  such  exam¬ 
ples  ;  while  it  is  from  Sheraton,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  chastest  of  all  designers  of  furni¬ 
ture,  that  the  so-called  Art  Nouveau  style 
is  reputed  to  trace  its  lineage.  A  name  can 
do  much  toward  the  making  or  breaking  of 
a  conception,  and  this  very  association  with 
the  name  of  Sheraton  has  given  to  a  good¬ 
ly  portion  of  modern  furniture  a  place  in 
attractive  homes.  Not  that  it  is  itself  lack¬ 
ing  of  consideration.  For  the  most  part  it 
is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  life 
in  America  and  it  is  so  markedly  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  early  and  late  Victorian 
furniture,  cumbrous  and  ugly  in  propor¬ 
tions  that  it  should  be  hailed  as  a  definite 
advancement  in  taste. 

About  this  newer  furniture  there  is  to  be 
noticed  a  scarcity  of  upholstery,  a  whole¬ 
some  change  from  a  few  years  ago,  when 
houses  w'ere  afflicted  with  a  rage  for  places 
and  corners  profusely  draped  with  woolen 
Turkish  hangings  near  which  were  seen 
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couches,  otto¬ 
mans  and  in¬ 
numerable  stuffy 
sofa  cushions. 
In  such  places  it 
was  difficult  to 
breathe.  Now 
d  r  a  p  e  r  ies  are 
more  generally 
of  printed  linens, 
cretonnes  and 
thin  silk  stuffs, — 
less  alluring  to 
moths  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  trou¬ 
blesome  to  the 
housewife. 

Women  have 
also  realized  that 
maho  gany  re- 
quires  skilled 
hands  to  take 
care  of  lit  prop¬ 
erly,  since  tables 
invariably  show  the  marks  of  glasses 
holding  hot  or  cold  drinks,  and  even 
vases  with  flowers  are  apt  to  spill  on 
them  a  little  water  and  to  cause  damage 
to  their  surface.  Much  more  practical, 
especially  for  the  upper  floors  of  houses, 
is  the  furniture  finished  in  various  shades 
of  golden  brown,  soft  gray,  putty  color, 
white  enamel  or  some  other  tone  that 
matches  the  color  scheme  of  each  bedroom. 
Such  styles  do  not  demand  to  be  polished, 
rubbed  down  or  done  over  every  little  while. 

Bedrooms  in  putty  color  are  very  sooth¬ 
ing  to  the  senses  and  among  the  newest 
conceptions.  In  them  the  combination 
bureau  and  toilet  table  is  a  feature.  The 
mirror  on  top  of  such  a  piece  is  in  three 
sections,  those  of  the  ends  being  on  hinges 
so  that  they  can  be  moved  one  way  or  the 
other  like  a  man’s  shaving  mirror.  They 
are  of  service  in  assisting  women  to  ar¬ 
range  their  hair,  besides  in  other  matters 
of  the  toilet.  Twin  beds,  somewhat  after 
the  designs  of  Sheraton,  go  with  such  a 
piece  of  furniture,  also  a  chiffonier  with 
abundant  drawer  space,  a  table  oblong  in 
outline  and  a  few  chairs.  Then  there 
should  be  a  couch,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
twin-  beds,  upholstered  in  printed  linen  to 
match  the  window  hangings.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  headboards  of  the  beds,  the 
backs  and  seats  of  the  chairs  are  of  catie- 
work.  an  effect  adding  to  their  lightness 
and  beauty. 
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JACOBEAN  CHAIRS, 
PICTURESQUE  AND 
DIGNIFIED. 


they  are  selected  from  many  hundreds  of 
other  styles  and  especially  with  the  object 
in  view  of  filling  a  need  in  the  present 
American  home.  Exquisite  drawing-room 
sets  are  reproduced  from  Louis  XV  models, 
and  often  where  leaf  gold  was  originally 
I  used  to  cover  completely  hand-carved  wood, 
there  is  now  seen  a  framework  of  walnut 
with  merely  a  touch  of  gold  here  and  there. 
Many  such  examples  are  charmingly  uphol¬ 
stered  in  brocaded  silk  made  to  look  like 
old,  these  sets  being  suitable  for  really  for¬ 
mal  drawing-rooms. 

The  fancy  of  the  moment,  however, 
leans  toward  the  reproduction  of  Louis  XV 
designs,  showing  walnut  frames  and  caned 
seats  and  backs,  since  about  this  style  there 
is  something  very  restful.  It  does  not  strike 


LOUIS  XVI  STYLE, 
SIMPLE,  BUT  WITH 
DISTINCTION. 


Bedroom  sets  in  gray  enamel  are  made 
in  Louis  XV  designs,  seemingly  as  popu¬ 
lar  as  ever,  and  are  very  attractive.  The 
four-post  bed  herewith  illustrated  is  a 
graceful  example  of  the  important  piece  of 
furniture  in  such  a  room. 

Reliable  furniture  dealers  are  now  say¬ 
ing  frankly  that  they  manufacture  repro¬ 
ductions  of  furniture  associated  with  vari¬ 
ous  historical  periods  instead  of  claiming 
to  be  able  to  supply  antiques.  The  world 
is  awake,  moreover,  and  prefers  these  re¬ 
productions  for  everyday  use.  Usually 


CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIR  AND  TABLE 
IN  THE  MANNER 
OF  THE  MASTER 
ENGLISH  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN. 


such  a  high  keynote  to  live  up  to  as  the  all¬ 
gold  frames. 

Louis  XV  designs,  especially  when  the 
framework  is  of  gray  enamel  and  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  canework  are  shown  as 
among  the  most  elegant  exam¬ 
ples  of  modern  furniture.  Rugs 
are  also  made  to  go  with  these 
and  similar  designs,  and  as 
with  all  French  sets  of  furni¬ 
ture,  the  screen  is  of  impor¬ 
tance.  One  woman  amusingly 
remarked:  "The  screen  is  so 
much  a  part  of  French  life  that 
I  should  not  wish  this  furni¬ 
ture  without  it.  It  makes  me 
long  for  something  to  hide.” 
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In  furnishing  rooms,  wherever  located,  the 
plan  should  be  held  of  securing  for  each 
one  a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  not  less  than 
three,  that  are  similar  in  design.  By  so 


MOSS-GREEN  BUNGALOW  TWIN  BEDS. 

nal  pieces,  which  should  be  selected  most 
carefully,  and  with  a  view,  if  need  be,  of 
living  with  them  for  the  rest  of  one’s  life. 
As  long  as  they  please  the  taste  it  remains 
a  pleasure  to  add  to  them  a  piece  now,  an¬ 
other  later,  and  to  prevent  at  all  cost  the 
room  from  growing  away  from  the  char¬ 
acter  indicated  by  the  first-bought  pieces. 
If  in  the  beginning  a  whole  set  of  cheap, 
poor  furniture  is  selected  and  the  room  com¬ 
pletely  decorated  in  accord  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  pocketbook  rather  than 
with  the  taste,  its  power  to  give  pleasure  be¬ 
comes  very  shortly  a  thing  of  the  past. 


AN  OLD-TIME  ARMCHAIR,  REPRODUCED  WITH  ARTIS¬ 
TIC  SKILL. 

doing  a  room  at  once  strikes  an  interesting 
note. 

This  scheme  is  proposed  especially  for 
people  who  have  not  a  sufficiently  large  in¬ 
come  to  enable  them  to  furnish  a  house 
completely  within  a  short  time.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  far  wiser  and  much  more  amusing  to 
start,  for  example,  a  living  room  with  a 
few  pieces  of  a  desired  set  of  furniture,  a 
sofa,  an  armchair  and  a  single  chair  and 
then  to  wait  to  get  other  chairs,  the  screen, 
the  rugs  and  hangings,  by  degrees.  Much 
depends  naturally  on  the  choice  of  the  origi¬ 


COPIED 
FROM  AN 
ANTIQUE 
KITCHEN 
CHAIR, 
WITH 
ALL  THE 
EXCEL¬ 
LENT 
PROPOR¬ 
TION  PRE¬ 
SERVED. 
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MORE  COLOR  IN.  HOUSE  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE 
ART  GALLERIES 

UST  now  we  seem  to  be  going  through 
a  process,  the  world  over,  of  opening 
our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  Nature. 
We  are  calling  this  process  by  many 
very  elaborate  names,  “Arabian  Nights’ 
Dreams,”  “Futurist  Painting,”  “Oriental¬ 
ism,”  “Viennese  Influence” ;  the  Cubist 
painters  are  held  responsible,  and  are 
praised  or  blamed.  Poiret  of  Paris,  the 
greatest  dressmaker  the  world  has  ever 
known,  has  the  credit,  or  the  condemnation, 
from  many.  Every  week  or  so,  in  fact,  we 
get  a  fresh  light  on  the  question  and  a  fresh 
color  fad  is  presented  to  us. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  said  be¬ 
fore,  all  that  is  really  happening  is  that  we 
are  opening  our  eyes  to  a  vision  of  color. 
The  reason  we  are  surprised  and  even 
shocked  at  the  fact  that  we  are  suddenly 
seeing  color  in  the  world  is  not  because 
color  is  any  more  wonderful  or  in  evidence 
or  necessary,  but  solely  because  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  ignore  it  for  years  past.  For 
this  fashion  France  was  responsible,  and 
the  fashion  came  about  in  a  very  practical 
if  not  a  very  pretty  way.  France  had 
always  been  a  color-loving  nation,  also  a 
nation  of  vigorous  sunlight,  and  the  combi¬ 
nation  meant  that  the  very  practical  econom¬ 
ical  French  women  continued  to  wear  faded 
colors,  if  garments  pleased  them  and  were 
useful  long  after  all  freshness  and  beauty 
had  departed. 

When  French  people  elect  to  do  anything 
it  becomes  to  them  a  sacred  duty.  What  is 
done  is  not  so  important  to  them  as  the  fact 
that  they  decided  to  do  it,  and  out  of  this 
wearing  of  faded  tones  by  thrifty  women 
developed  the  craze  for  delicate  colors  and 
pastel  tones  which  circled  the  globe  and 
which  completely  hypnotized  people  into 
the  belief  that  the  wonderful,  gorgeous,  in¬ 
spiring  colors  of  Nature  were  vulgar  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  taste  of  cultivated 
people. 

It"  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this  is 
so,  that  people  could  look  at  a  vision  of  the 
things  that  Nature  holds  in  some  great  riot 
of  vegetation  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  on  a 
hillside  in  spring,  and  imagine  for  an  in¬ 
stant  that  these  things  are  vulgar  or  com¬ 
monplace  or  beneath  their  notice.  Such  has 
nevertheless  been  the  case.  A  flaming 
flower  has  been  forbidden  to  enter  the 


fashionable  garden,  and  vivid  yellow  and 
orange  and  deep  rose  and  wonderful  reds 
have  been  banished  to  the  wild  woods  or 
the  unfashionable  country  landscape ;  noth¬ 
ing  daunted  the  while,  proclaiming  a  beauty 
that  is  unquenchable  until  at  last  out  of 
another  kind  of  fad  they  have  come  into 
their  own  heritage  of  appreciation. 

The  return  of  color  to  dominate  the  lives 
of  the  impressionable  has  come  about  to 
answer  some  practical  demand,  as  is  always 
the  case.  Throughout  central  Europe  there 
happened  a  few  years  ago  a  very  praise¬ 
worthy  and  violent  reaction  from  Art  Nou¬ 
veau  lines,  subjects  and  colors,  and  the 
desire  grew  for  something  new.  “What 
can  we  do?”  was  the  cry  from  the  novelty- 
loving  art  student  and  the  public  without 
creative  imagination.  The  result  was  a 
return  in  Hungary  and  Austria  to  the  old 
peasant  patterns  and  colors.  This  return 
was  gladly  welcomed  and  fostered  by  the 
Governments  of  these  nations,  as  it  fur¬ 
nished  work  for  the  peasants  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  middlemen.  And  materials, 
potteries,  embroideries  that  for  years  had 
been  bringing  but  a  few  cents  a  day  to  the 
laborer  suddenly  became  a  vogue. 

No  sooner  was  it  established  that  the  bril¬ 
liant  Bulgarian  colors  and  the  marvelous 
mixture  of  tones  employed  by  the  clear¬ 
sighted  old  Austrian  peasants  had  come  to 
interest  the  artists  at  least  of  Europe  than 
manufactories  were  established  where  these 
same  designs  were  reproduced  in  fabrics 
and  in  potteries.  The  craze  reached  the 
architects  and  houses  were  designed  appro¬ 
priate  for  this  kind  of  color  expression. 
Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  European 
artists  began  to  make  patterns  for  dress 
fabrics,  for  upholstery  materials,  for  pot¬ 
teries  and  glazes  and  wall-papers. 

Prof.  Josef  Hoffmann  of  Vienna,  in  the 
midst  of  this  flaming  desire  for  color  con¬ 
fined  his  designs  almost  entirely  to  black 
and  white,  with  occasionally  a  spot  of  color 
that  held  the  eye  and  touched  the  senses.  It 
was  quite  amazing  what  he  did  in  his  de¬ 
signs  for  wall  coverings,  window  draperies, 
even  linoleums  in  black  and  white  that  was 
not  only  startling  but  in  a  way  exhilarating. 
Paul  Poiret  has  used  in  his  decorations  in 
Paris  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Hoffmann  designs,  most  often  a  conven¬ 
tionalized  lotus  flower  in  yellow  and  orange 
peered  through  a  labyrinth  of  black  and 
white.  It  sounds  startling  but  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  and  vital,  and  after  all,  why  should  we 
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not  have  color  in  our  interior  furnishings 
and  dress  fabrics  that  can  give  us  something 
of  the  joy  and  vigorous  interest  that  we  get 
from  a  brilliant  landscape? 

The  feeling  has  been  in  the  past  that  our 
house  furnishings  must  be  only  and  exclu¬ 
sively  restful.  Now,  of  course,  comes  the 
question  as  to  what  is  restful  to  the  average 
person.  Is  the  purely  non-committal  back¬ 
ground  that  remains  unobtrusive  always 
soothing  to  the  nerves  ?  Or  can  we  at  times 
find  far  more  joy,  far  more  real  peace  from 
the  suggestion  of  beauty  in  a  room  that  we 
crave  when  we  are  out  of  doors?  I  won¬ 
der  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reaction  from 
real  joy  is  not  a  greater  rest  than  the  steady, 
quiet  harmony  of  interior  arrangement  that 
leaves  one  without  response  and  without  re¬ 
action. 

Other  important  people  who  have  taken 
hold  of  the  work  of  color  designing  are 
Prof.  Peter  Behrens,  Albert  Gessner,  an 
architect  of  Berlin,  Bruno  Paul,  also  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  R.  Riemerschmid  of  Munich,  who  add¬ 
ed  to  his  designs  for  stuffs  several  develop¬ 
ments  in  furniture;  Prof,  van  de  Velde  of 
Weimar,  whose  work  was  almost  wholly 
household  materials  and  clothing  stuffs ; 
Lotte  Fochler  of  Vienna,  whose  silk  designs 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  at  present  in 
Europe.  Lucian  Bernhard  of  Berlin  has 
done  some  extremely  interesting  things  for 
linen  and  cotton  dress  materials.  I.  E. 
Wimmer  has  gone  beyond  the  mere  designs 
in  fabrics  and  is  bringing  out  shawl  pat¬ 
terns  and  coat  patterns  which  are  vivid  to 
the  point  of  actual  excitement.  The  new¬ 
est  material  for  house  furnishing  is  the 
wool  Gobelin,  which  carries  the  large  de¬ 
signs  without  monotony  because  of  the 
rough  weave  of  the  material.  Linens,  very 
heavy  and  very  coarse,  are  especially  in  de¬ 
mand.  not  only  for  window  draperies  but 
for  summer  dresses.  Of  course,  crepe  de 
chine  and  silk  and  chiffon  are  all  treated 
with  this  startling  rainbow  combination  of 
colors. 

Some  of  the  artists  confine  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  peasant  designs.  Others  origi¬ 
nate  whimsicalities  of  their  own,  and  as  the 
manufactures  stand  today  it  is  possible  to 
design  a  house,  finish  it  with  furniture,  fit¬ 
tings,  ceramics,  table  linen,  dishes,  silver, 
all  kinds  of  metal  work,  carpets  and  rugs 
wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  interest  in 
color,  scenes  that  are  like  Futurist  paint¬ 
ings  or  wonderful  Oriental  gardens. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  danger  in  all  this, 


because  although  these  men  in  Hungary, 
Austria,  Germany  and  France  are  all  work¬ 
ing  with  seeming  whimsicality,  outraging 
every  formal  precept  of  color  arrangement, 
forgetting  the  old  schemes  of  harmony 
completely,  still  there  is  a  definite  under- 
lying  purpose  in  all  their  work ;  they  are 
trained  designers.  Many  of  them  were 
artists  of  note  before  they  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  household  decoration.  There  is 
no  chance  fancy  in  the  decorative  schemes 
they  are  putting  before  the  public. 

Now,  the  imitation  of  this  work  which, 
of  course,  we  shall  be  deluged  with  in 
America,  as  our  national  strong  point  seems 
to  be  always  imitation  and  pretense,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  very  distracting  and  nerve-racking, 
until,  the  chances  are,  we  shall  react  from 
the  work  of  these  men  (who  are  color 
lovers  and  who  want  to  give  us  all  that  Na¬ 
ture  holds  for  us,  to  lead  us  out  of  little 
narrow  pale  pathways  into  splendid  brilliant 
open  roads  of  ever-exhilarating  beauty)  to 
an  uninspired  pale  condition  merely  because 
we  shall  be  forced  to  see  so  much  that  is 
tragically  bad.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  color  will  be  commercialized, 
just  as  we  have  commercialized  music  and 
art  and  literature,  just  because  in  America 
we  must  make  money,  and  while  we  have 
some  imagination  we  use  it  for  money¬ 
making,  not  for  beauty  production.  And 
so  far  there  has  been  no  spiritual  attainment 
of  the  ages  that  has  not  been  commercialized 
by  men  who  desire  to  fill  bargain  counters. 

Now,  it  will  happen  to  us  all  over  the 
country  that  we  will  have  shocking  pre¬ 
sentations  of  hideous,  vulgar,  cheap  color 
schemes  and  products.  We  will  not  seek 
to  understand  and  to  know  what  has  been 
done  for  us  by  the  artists.  We  will  not 
largely  seek  to  understand  color  for  the 
value  of  it  in  our  own  lives.  We  will  not 
see  that  it  is  oxygen  to  the  soul  of  all  artis¬ 
tic  endeavor,  that  we  must  have  it,  must 
understand  it,  must  permeate  life  with  it. 
We  will  probably  say,  as  really  is  being 
said,  “There  is  a  vogue  just  now  for  crazy 
colors.  Of  course,  we  do  not  care  for  it,  but 
we  have  to  have  it.”  And  as  our  purpose 
is  aimless  the  product  will  be  meaningless. 
Things  will  be  just  as  crazy  as  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  them.  The  only  possibility  of 
redemption  for  us  in  this  situation  is  edu¬ 
cation,  a  clear  vision  of  what  color  means 
to  any  age  and  civilization,  a  determination 
to  understand  it  and  to  have  it  in  its  fullest 
and  most  original  acceptation. 
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OUR  IMPORTANT  TIMBER 
TREES:  A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
FOR  LANDOWNERS  AND 
FARMERS 

HE  Important  Timber  Trees  of 
the  United  States,”  by  Simon 
B.  Elliot,  is  an  authoritative  and 
practical  handbook  of  everyday 
forestry  for  the  special  use  of  farmers  and 
landowners,  although  it  is  suited  as  well 
for  trained  foresters,  students  of  forestry 
and  lumbermen.  The  author  is  a  member 
of  the  forestry  reservation  commission  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
has  given  painstaking  study  and  observa¬ 
tion  to  forests  and  forest  growth,  both  as  a 
student  of  forestry  and  as  a  practical  lum¬ 
berman  of  large  experience,  to  which  are 
added  personal  observations  of  some  of  the 
best  European  forests.  This  experience  has 
forced  upon  him  the  positive  conclusion  that 
the  principal  effort  in  forestry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  must,  for  the  next  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  be  directed  to  tree  growing,  and  that 
such  tree  growing  must  mainly  be  done  by 
planting  the  seeds  where  the  trees  are  to 
stand  in  the  forest  or  in  growing  young 
trees  in  nurseries  and  transplanting  them 
where  they  are  to  grow  to  maturity. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  urge, 
aid  and  encourage  tree  growing  for  eco¬ 
nomic  purposes  solely.  The  book  is  non¬ 
technical,  but  it  is  claimed  that  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  it  one  may,  with  the  exercise 
of  good  judgment,  successfully  grow  trees 
for  economic  purposes  without  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  tree  ex¬ 
pert  or  without  being  forced  to  roam  through 
the  domain  of  botany,  dendrology,  silvicul¬ 
ture  or  to  master  mensuration,  stem  analy¬ 
sis  or  other  purely  technical  features  of  sci¬ 
entific  forestry.  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  scientific  experts  are  unnecessary 
any  more  than  they  are  in  agriculture,  but 
he  points  out  that  just  as  the  average  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  does  not  have  to  depend 
wholly  upon  experts  in  agriculture  to  carry 
on  his  farming  operations  successfully,  al¬ 
though  he  may  and  should  be  guided  by 
their  teachings,  neither  should  he  when  he 
attempts  “to  grow  trees  for  his  own  use 
be  compelled  to  call  in  the  services  of  an 
expert  in  forestry,  nor  should  any  land- 
owner  when  he  desires  to  reclothe  his  de¬ 
nuded  lands  with  valuable  species  of  trees 
be  unable  intelligently  to  perform  such 
work.” 


In  his  preface  Mr.  Elliot  notes  particu¬ 
larly  that  certain  species  of  trees  now  large¬ 
ly  in  use  have  been  deemed  important 
enough  for  lengthy  description,  and  yet  are 
not  recommended  for  cultivation.  His  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  forest  of  the  future 
must  be  largely  grown  with  planted  trees, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
plant  any  but  the  most  suitable  and  valua¬ 
ble  trees— those  that  will  give  us  the  best 
and  most  needed  forest  products  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  the  least  labor  and 
expense.  He  notes  that  we  now  accept  less 
valuable  species  because  they  are  present 
with  us  and  have  cost  us  nothing  to  grow, 
but  that  hereafter  it  will  cost  both  money 
and  labor  and  require  much  time  for  grow¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  not  distant  future  the  price 
of  forest  products  will  be  based  upon  the 
cost  of  production.  “If,  therefore,”  he 
states,  “white  pine,  which  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated,  will  grow  up  in  seventy-five  years, 
and  hemlock,  which  is  grown  with  difficulty, 
will  require  from  125  to  150  to  reach  the 
same  dimensions,  and  the  product  of  the 
pine  be  worth  twice  that  of  the  hemlock,  it 
should  be  known.  There  should  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  should  be  planted.” 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  CRAFTSMAN’S  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

T  has  been  the  custom  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  for  the  past  twelve  years  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  day  of  its  birth — October  i, 
igoi — with  some  homelike  festivity. 
We  have  usually  talked  a  little  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  about  our  hopes  and  plans,  and  when 
we  have  branched  out  into  any  new  and 
broader  Craftsman  enterprise  we  have  liked 
it  to  happen  at  that  good  time  of  the  year. 
For  in  our  birthday  month  we  take  stock  of 
our  successes  and  our  failures,  and  in  strik¬ 
ing  a  balance  we  like  to  feel  that  the  year 
has  meant  progress  along  some  line, — the 
development  of  our  ideal  through  some 
practical,  comfortable  channel. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  know  the  maga¬ 
zine  well,  know  how  often  we  have  spoken  of 
the  Craftsman  ideal, — an  ideal  of  the  kind 
of  life  that  means  beauty,  economy,  reason, 
comfort,  progress.  And  they  know,  too, 
that  we  have  never  rested  content  to  have 
that  ideal  expressed  through  one  channel 
only.  It  did  not  satisfy  me  merely  to 
achieve  the  Craftsman  ideal  in  furniture, 
for  as  I  found  people  needed  and  wanted 
good  strong  durable  fqrniture  I  felt  at  once 
that  they  must  also  have  the  right  kind  of 
houses  in  which  to  place  the  furniture.  I 
no  sooner  began  to  design  Craftsman 
houses  than  I  realized  that  people,  our 
friends,  wanted  Craftsman  fabrics,  Crafts¬ 
man  fittings  of  all  kinds.  And  now  is  com¬ 
ing  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  a  demand 
for  a  Craftsman  center  in  New  York. 

Since  we  have  commenced  our  Craftsman 
Department  of  Service,  we  have  received 
many  letters  saying,  “We  want  to  know 
more  about  what  you  are  doing.  We  want 
when  we  come  to  New  York  to  be  able  to 
visit  some  place  that  will  show  us  all  that 
The  Craftsman  stands  for.  We  want 
really  to  feel  that  there  is  a  Craftsman 
home  center  in  New  York,  a  place  where 
we  can  rest,  where  we  can  look  about, 
where  we  can  come  in  contact  with  the 
whole  outgrowth  of  the  original  Craftsman 
idea ;  where  we  can  ask  advice,  where  we 
can  meet  our  friends,  where  we  shall  cease 
to  be  strangers  with  the  Craftsman  move¬ 
ment.”  So  incessant  has  been  this  call  that 
at  last  I  decided  to  secure  the  kind  of  build¬ 
ing  that  would  enable  us  to  enlarge  our 
activities  along  every  line  that  our  friends 
are  interested  in,  so  that  when  they  came 


to  New  York  they  could  visit  us,  study 
with  us,  work  with  us  and  find  out  every 
detail  of  Craftsman  achievement  so  far  as 
they  could  be  presented  in  one  twelve-story 
building.  It  sounds  a  large  undertaking,  in 
New  York,  to  fill  the  space  of  a  building 
running  up  twelve  stories,  extending  from 
an  entrance  on  38th  St.,  just  off  of  Fifth 
Ave.,  to  an  entrance  on  39th  St.,  equally 
near  the  main  artery  of  New  York — a 
building  so  tall  that  it  looks  out  over  the 
city,  to  the  rivers  beyond  and  the  harbor, 
and  with  so  much  space  that  we  can  not 
only  show  our  furniture  and  our  house  fit¬ 
tings  and  all  the  accompanying  beautiful 
things  that  go  with  them,  but  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  install  draughting  rooms  for 
the  designing  of  Craftsman  houses,  editorial 
rooms  for  The  Craftsman  Magazine,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  departments,  as 
well  as  various  harmonious  enterprises  that 
are  closely  allied  with  Craftsman  achieve¬ 
ment.  Above  all,  literally  above  because  it 
will  occupy  the  top  stories  of  the  building, 
we  shall  have  a  Craftsman  restaurant,  where 
we  are  planning  to  serve  wholesome,  de¬ 
licious  meals  to  our  friends  and  patrons, 
and  where  we  shall  have  waiting  rooms, 
reading  rooms,  bureaus  of  information, 
resting  places  for  women  and  children, 
flower  stands,  every  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience,  in  fact,  that  people  living  in  New 
York  or  visitors  to  New  York  would  enjoy 
finding  in  the  midst  of  a  day’s  pleasure  or 
work. 

We  are  not  starting  a  restaurant  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  we  want  to  go  into  the 
restaurant  business,  but  because  we  feel  that 
certain  ideals  of  cooking  and  furnishings 
should  be  expressed  in  connection  with  a 
restaurant.  We  want  to  see  just  how  com¬ 
fortable,  how  simple,  how  beautiful  such 
rooms  can  be  made.  We  want  people  to  be 
happy  in  them,  to  brighten  their  ideals  of  life 
through  contact  with  them.  This  restau¬ 
rant  will  be  intimately  associated  with 
Craftsman  Farms,  naturally,  and  all  the 
wholesome  products  people  crave  in  a  city 
will  be  brought  in  every  morning  from  the 
Farms  in  our  own  motor  trucks.  The  but¬ 
ter,  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables, 
flowers  will  all  come  direct  to  the  restaurant 
from  the  wide  acres  of  our  farm  at  Morris 
Plains,  New  Jersey.  We  want  the  people 
who  enjoy  coming  to  see  us  to  realize  that 
not  only  will  they  find  perfectly  arranged 
rooms  and  well-set  tables,  open  fireplaces, 
sunshiny  windows,  comfortable  chairs,  good 
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reading  matter,  but  that  the  food  itself  will 
be  as  near  an  ideal  of  good  living  as  we 
know  how  to  produce. 

I  realize  that  in  many  ways  it  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  me  to  have  secured  this 
large  building  now  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  so  near  Fifth  Ave.,  for  it  is  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  New  York’s  retail  district,  of  easy 
access  to  every  part  of  the  city,  so  well 
placed  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  for¬ 
ever  assured  and  so  commodious  that  we 
shall  have  ample  room  to  make  welcome  all 
our  friends  and  all  those  interested  in  our 
work. 

The  Craftsman  idea  has  always  seemed  a 
very  big  thing  to  me,  or  I  could  not  have 
devoted  my  life  to  it ;  but  as  I  go  over  this 
vast  structure  day  after  day,  I  sometimes 
say  to  myself,  is  this  idea  big  enough  to  fill 
every  story,  every  corner  of  every  story 
with  big  vital  human  interest?  Because  I 
feel  that  the  enterprise  to  be  satisfactory 
must  have  a  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
success.  We  want  to  stand  in  th's  new  de¬ 
parture,  as  we  have  stood  in  all  ihe  others, 
for  a  high  ideal  of  democratic  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  want  the  winds  from  over  the 
river  and  the  sun  from  heaven  to  pour  into 
the  rooms  of  this  building,  lighting  them 
and  freshening  them  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
physical  comfort. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  various  people 
who  are  working  in  association  with  me  out 
over  the  country  will  find  it  a  good  thing 
to  have  this  sort  of  headquarters  in  New 
York  where  we  can  from  time  to  time  meet 
surrounded  by  our  mutual  interests  and 
establish  an  intimacy  much  closer  than  is 
ever  possible  by  correspondence.  I  feel 
that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  those  who  have 
worked  with  us  in  the  past  at  long  dis¬ 
tances,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  no  way  could 
I  express  our  appreciation  more  fully  than 
by  welcoming  our  associates  to  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

In  talking  of  our  hopes  for  this  great  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  fall  we  do  not  want  to  seem 
in  any  way  pretentious,  or  to  claim  for  our¬ 
selves  more  than  our  friends  expect  of  us. 
But  we  do  feel  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  we  are  going  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  space  to  present  the  various  devel¬ 
opments  that  the  Craftsman  idea  has  in¬ 
spired,  that  those  who  have  been  interested 
in  Craftsman  furniture  because  it  helped 
them  to  solve  an  economical  home-making, 
those  who  have  had  Craftsman  houses  and 
found  that  they  helped  to  solve  servant  and 


housekeeping  problems,  and  those  who  have 
taken  The  Craftsman  Magazine  and 
found  it  an  inspiration  and  a  practical  aid 
for  daily  life,  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  these  different  Craftsman  activi¬ 
ties  together.  Our  friends  will  know  at  a 
glance  to  what  extent  our  scheme  of  living 
is  wise  and  harmonious,  also  where  we 
fail,  where  we  need  counsel,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  who  come  to  see  us  in  our 
new  Craftsman  quarters  will  have  as  much 
to  bring  as  we  have  to  offer.  Indeed,  the 
project  would  not  be  worth  carrying  out  if 
it  did  not  mean  mutual  benefit  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

In  planning  to  use  the  space  in  the  new 
building  I  want  not  only  to  arrange  to  give 
the  utmost  comfort  and  pleasure  to  visitors 
to  the  Craftsman  headquarters,  but  also  to 
those  who  are  working  with  me,  those  who 
are  heart  and  soul  in  the  Craftsman  idea. 
And  so  we  are  going  to  plan  a  restaurant, 
a  resting  room,  a  place  where  people  can 
meet  those  who  are  working  with  us.  I  in¬ 
tend  that  every  detail  of  my  arrangements 
shall  be  as  comfortable,  as  hygienic,  as  at¬ 
tractive,  as  homelike  as  it  is  possible  to  ac¬ 
complish.  I  do  not  want  any  “backyard” 
in  this  Craftsman  Building.  I  realize  that 
this  is  a  towering  ideal  to  be  associated 
with  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  after  all, 
with  us  the  ideal  came  first,  and  our  en¬ 
terprise  has  grown  out  of  it. 

With  the  opening  of  this  Building  the 
first  day  of  October,  we  wish  to  extend  an 
invitation  for  our  birthday  party  to  all  our 
friends.  We  want  to  be  happier  because 
we  feel  that  they  are  with  us.  We  want 
them  to  be  happy  in  this  first  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  our  Craftsman  projects  under  one 
roof.  We  want  an  old-fashioned  home¬ 
making  of  the  kind  that  used  to  be  in  New 
England  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  back  when 
people  were  happy  because  of  the  home 
feeling  and  because  of  the  great  need  of  real 
friendship  among  them.  We  expect  to 
hold  open  house  at  our  new  headquarters  at 
the  beginning  of  our  thirteenth  year.  The 
heartiest  welcome  we  can  express  will  be 
found  from  one  end  of  our  building  to  the 
other.  We  want  our  friends  to  enjoy  it, 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  they  go  away 
to  their  own  homes  feeling  that  there  is. 
really  a  home  center  in  this  great  city  of 
New  York,  that  at  the  Craftsman  Building 
the  latch-string  is  always  out. 

Having  just  passed  my  fifty-fifth  birth¬ 
day,  I  realize  that  I  am  facing  the  greatest 
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responsibility  o£  my  life  at  an  age  when 
many  men  are  “retiring  from  business.” 
Yet  I  am  quite  sincere  in  saying  that  never 
since  I  designed  and  finished  my  first  good 
stout  piece  of  furniture  have  I  felt  a  greater 
joy  and  interest  in  undertaking  a  new  ven¬ 
ture,  or  a  fresher  spirit  to  face  whatever 
life  may  hold  for  me. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING 

HE  “Craftsman  Building,”  which 
will  be  the  center  of  all  Craftsman 
activities  for  some  years  to  come,  is 
located  practically  in  the  heart  of 
New  York.  The  great  flood  of  the  city’s 
finest  trade  pours  past  its  doors ;  the  Bryant 
Park  Public  Library,  the  beautiful  Morgan 
Library,  the  new  Grand  Central  Station, 
the  most  famous  art  galleries,  the  Union 
League  Club,  Tiffany’s,  McCreery’s,  Alt¬ 
man’s,  Lord  &  Taylor’s,  Bonwit,  Teller  & 
Co.,  Kurzman,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  one 
and  all  are  within  less  than  five  minutes’ 
walk ;  on  the  highest  point  of  land,  touch¬ 
ing  the  Murray  Hill  restricted  district,  it 
crowns  that  portion  of  New  York  which  is 
the  most  beautiful,  most  vital  center  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  life. 

Naturally  in  looking  for  a  home  for  The 
Craftsman  we  have  wanted  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  and  building  to  be  found.  We  selected 
the  present  structure  because  in  addition  to 
its  perfect  location,  it  is  the  best  lighted 
building  we  could  find.  Its  length  of  200 
feet,  its  double  entrance,  its  height  of 
twelve  stories,  the  lighting,  wood  finish  and 
absolute  fireproof  construction  all  combin¬ 
ing  to  make  an  ideal  building  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  wanted  space  not  only  for  a 
large  restaurant,  for  the  magazine,  for 
draughting  rooms,  for  our  workshops,  but 
especially  for  a  “Permanent  Home-builders’ 
Exhibit.”  This  Home  Exhibit  we  shall 
make  so  complete  that  it  will  furnish  archi¬ 
tects,  builders  as  well  as  home-makers  an 
opportunity  to  see  every  detail  of  modern 
home-building,  fitting  and  furnishing  col¬ 
lected  under  one  roof  and  all  in  harmony 
with  the  best  ideal  of  the  day. 

On  the  various  floors  given  up  to  this 
Exhibit  will  be  displayed  every  sort  of 
building  material,  such  as  concrete,  cement, 
wood,  stone,  brick,  hollow  tile,  etc.  Minia¬ 
ture  houses  will  show  not  only  methods  of 
construction,  but  every  kind  of  roofing,  wall 
treatments,  paints,  stains. 

Fittings  and  fixtures,  which  are  such  an 
important  feature  of  the  comfortable  house 


will  be  given  ample  and  effective  space.  All 
the  details  of  perfect  sanitary  equipment 
will  be  shown,  as  well  as  electrical  con¬ 
veniences  for  lighting,  cooking  and  heating. 
In  fact,  a  trip  through  the  Craftsman 
Building  will  show  the  home-builder  all  that 
good  sense,  art  and  science  can  do,  in  com¬ 
bination,  for  the  American  house. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  our  plans  for 
a  restaurant  at  the  top  of  the  Craftsman 
Building.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  these  rooms  will  all  be  fitted  up  from 
the  Craftsman  Workshops.  Furniture, 
fabrics,  table  linen,  curtains,  silver,  dishes, 
everything  will  be  designed  by  Mr.  Stick- 
ley  with  especial  view  to  their  appropriate¬ 
ness  for  the  Craftsman  restaurant.  Our 
purpose  is  not  merely  to  add  to  the  list  of 
places  where  food  may  be  obtained  in  New 
York,  but  to  establish  a  place  where  the 
best  food  may  be  really  enjoyed. 

One  floor,  or  perhaps  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  rooms,  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
modern  crafts  will  be  seen  in  operation. 
Skilled  craftsmen  will  be  found  making  wil¬ 
low  furniture,  weaving  baskets,  binding 
books ;  the  whirr  of  the  potter’s  wheel  will 
be  heard  and  the  sound  of  the  metal¬ 
worker’s  hammer.  In  these  rooms  will  be 
found  not  only  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
hand-work  of  the  craftsmen,  but  to  work 
with  them,  especially  where  students  are 
anxious  to  perfect  their  craft.  Fabrics  will 
also  here  be  designed,  and  new  ideas  for 
embroidering  sofa  pillows,  window  curtains, 
portieres  and  bedroom  sets  will  be  furnished 
to  order,  harmonious  in  design,  with  color 
and  furnishings  of  a  well  thought  out  house. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  a  woman, 
whether  she  is  most  interested  in  her  recep¬ 
tion  room,  her  dining  room,  her  kitchen  or 
her  nursery,  not  to  find  in  this  vast  build¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  realize  a  home  com¬ 
plete  in  beauty,  comfort  and  economy. 

Our  draughting  rooms  will  always  be 
open  for  consultation,  and  Craftsman  sub¬ 
scribers  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  talk¬ 
ing  over  their  homes  with  trained  archi¬ 
tects  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Stickley, 
who  feels  that  nothing  is  more  important  in 
America  today  than  the  development  of 
the  home. 

Of  course  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  taking  up  the  matter  of  gardening,  for 
the  Craftsman  house  naturally  suggests  its 
own  kind  of  surroundings,  and  advice  will 
be  furnished  to  the  prospective  builders  of 
Craftsman  houses  as  to  the  laying  out  of 
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their  gardens,  the  right  adjustment  of  space 
and  its  proper  planting,  as  well  as  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  water  systems  in  connection  with 
laying  out  grounds.  A  very  special  study 
of  color  will  be  made  in  relation  to  gardens, 
and  opportunity  will  be  furnished  for  the 
complete  working  out  of  color  schemes 
from  the  garden  to  the  exterior  of  the 
house  on  into  the  rooms  throughout  each 
floor. 

And  so  when  we  speak  of  the  Craftsman 
Building  as  a  home  center  in  New  York,  we 
do  not  limit  the  meaning  to  the  fact  that 
we  intend  it  to  be  a  cheerful,  hospitable 
home  for  our  friends,  but  we  wish  to  dwell 
upon  the  idea  that  it  also  will  be  a  center 
of  the  development  of  the  American  house, 
the  House  of  the  Democrat,  about  which  we 
have  so  often  written  in  The  Craftsman. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  NEST:  BY  ANNE  DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 

ISS  SEDGWICK,  in  the  five  sto¬ 
ries  that  go  to  make  up  the  book 
entitled  “The  Nest,”  displays  an 
art  akin  to  that  of  Sargent’s  por¬ 
traits,  the  reader  feeling  rather  the  spirit  of 
the  people  about  whom  she  writes  than  the 
mere  look  of  their  exteriors.  “The  Nest,” 
the  story  giving  its  title  to  the  book,  is  in¬ 
trospective,  the  veil  drawn  back  from  the 
minds  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  walking  for 
one  month  on  the  edge  of  paradise  and  then 
descending  into  the  depths  of  self-sup¬ 
pressed  beings.  The  technique  of  the 
story  is  clear,  striking  and  clever.  Only 
the  people  are  not  lovable :  they  are  a  little 
too  human.  Overcome  by  their  own  na¬ 
tures  they  exude  an  impression  of  weariness. 

Fascinating  as  well  as  clever  is  the  story 
called  “The  Suicide,”  its  principals  fanci¬ 
ful  yet  real  and  accentuating  the  unreliable¬ 
ness  of  human  nature.  In  this  latter  in¬ 
stance  it  recalls  the  well-known  story  of 
Balsac  concerning  the  lady  who,  congratu¬ 
lating  herself  on  breaking  a  rendezvous 
with  an  old  lover,  immediately  let  herself 
be  drawn  into  another  with  an  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Miss  Sedgwick's 
story  is  one  to  strengthen  the  time-worn 
idea  that  woman  is  a  mysterious,  even  a 
dangerous  creature. 

“The  White  Pagoda”  is  amusing,  the  stu¬ 
pidity  of  one  woman  being  aspiring,  and 
the  wit  of  another  entirely  human. 

“The  Forsaken  Temple,”  an  example  also 


of  intensely  clever  character  creation  and 
dissection,  is  exquisitely  told.  In  everyday 
life  such  types  are  not  infrequent. 

In  this  collection  of  stories  is  included 
Miss  Sedgwick’s  first  effort,  “Miss  Jones 
and  the  Masterpiece.”  It  is  humorous, 
more  so  than  the  later  productions,  exag¬ 
gerated  if  one  will,  but  bearing  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  insight  and  technique,  that  have 
led  this  author  to  the  pedestal  of  one  of 
the  most  discriminating  literary  craftsmen 
of  the  day.  (Published  by  the  Century  Co., 
New  York.  302  pages.  Price  $1.25  net). 

THE  SHIFTING  OF  LITERARY 
VALUES:  BY  ALBERT  MORDELL 
44r-jp\HE  Shifting  of  Literary  Values,”  by 
J,  the  way  an  admirable  title,  uses  vari¬ 
ous  arguments  to  bring  about  the 
conclusion  that  books  of  the  old  writers  per¬ 
meated  with  the  ideas  of  monasticism, 
stoicism,  feudalism  and  puritanism,  are  of 
scant,  if  any  value,  the  world  having  moved 
beyond  their  doctrines  and  sentiments. 

Yet  in  putting  forth  this  idea  Mr.  Mor- 
dell  seems  to  present  the  thought,  open  to 
considerable  discussion,  that  in  order  to  be 
of  value  the  particular  philosophy  of  a  book 
must  be  agreed  with  by  its  reader.  He  has 
no  use  for  books  as  uncontrovertible  proofs 
of  progress ;  and  respects  them  neither  as 
the  epitome  of  literary  art  nor  because  of 
their  helpfulness  in  placing  ourselves  his¬ 
torically.  He  cares  not  that  literature  is 
really  history  once  removed  or  a  mold  into 
which  a  collection  of  standards  and  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretations  have  been  thrust. 

The  literature  of  each  age  can  do  no  more 
than  live  up  to  its  time,  even  though  an 
author  may  now  and  then  send  out  advanced 
shoots  of  divination  and  intellectual  power. 
Mr.  Mordell  nevertheless  looks  upon  the 
books  of  the  old  writers  as  practically 
valueless  to  modern  cultivation,  because 
they  set  up  ideals  at  variance  with  those  of 
our  present  theories  of  life.  He  quotes 
Walt  Whitman  as  believing  them  “opposed 
to  that  spirit  of  independence  and  individ¬ 
ualism  characteristic  of  democracy.”  Mr. 
Mordell  asks  further  “Would  not  the  older 
authors,  had  they  lived  today,  written  like 
our  own  writers?”  The  question  is  hardly 
open  to  but  one  answer.  They  would  of 
course.  Why  not? 

Literature  is  progressive,  moves  with  the 
times,  becomes  the  thinking  pulse  of  every 
generation.  That  the  older  writers  thought 
differently,  felt  differently  than  is  general 
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today,  and  in  consequence  wrote  differently 
is  only  natural.  The  standards  of  one  age 
are  not  those  of  another ;  and  that  in  this 
train  should  occur  a  shifting  of  moral  and 
henceforth  of  literary  values  is  a  problem  of 
pure  and  simple  common  sense. 

Literary  criticism  has  about  it  in  every 
age  an  element  of  the  personal.  It  is  not  an 
exact  science.  Out  of  our  own  experiences, 
moral,  religious,  ethical,  or  whatever  they 
may  be.  we  judge  books  and  as  we  our¬ 
selves  change  their  values  shift.  Such  a 
consequence  is  only  to  be  expected.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  International,  Philadelphia. 
84  pages') 


FRANK  AND  BESSIE’S  FORESTER: 
BY  ALICE  LOUNSBERRY 

TO  the  imagination  of  youth  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  alluring  about  trees. 
Even  the  most  ordinary  woodland, 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  child,  takes  on 
the  proportions  of  a  vast  mysterious  forest, 
peopled  with  singing  leaves  and  lurking 
animals,  big  and  little,  and  perhaps  even  a 
few  fairies. 

Something  of  this  spirit  pervades  Miss 
Lounsberrv’s  book ;  but  even  more  fasci¬ 
nating  to  the  children  are  the  practical 
things  the  forester  tells  them  about  the 
forest — how  it  grows  and  protects  itself, 
how  it  is  useful  to  people  and  how  people 
in  turn  can  take  care  of  it — facts  that  make 
each  separate  tree  seem  like  a  human  thing, 
with  a  purpose  and  individuality  all  its  own. 
And  there  is  a  little  spirit  of  adventure 
running  through  the  pages  that  reaches  its 
climax  in  a  forest  fire — the  result  of  care¬ 


less  picnickers. 

It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  will  be  apt  to 
waken  a  child’s  interest  in  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  before  our  country  to¬ 
day — the  saving  of  our  forests — while  a 
grown-up  person  may  find  considerable 
pleasure  in  reading  it  to  a  young  audience. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  191  pages. 
Price  S1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.37.) 


COMPOSITIONS:  BY  ARTHUR  W. 
DOW 

MR.  DOWS  idea  in  presenting  his 
book  entitled  “Compositions”  has 
been  to  set  forth  a  particular  way  of 
thinking  about  Art,  surely  a  worthy  ambi¬ 
tion  in  a  day  when  opinion  concerning  her 
is  swayed  by  so  many  and  diverse  influ¬ 
ences. 


The  chapters  of  the  book  are  planned  to 
be  of  as  much  benefit  to  students  as  a 
course  of  lessons,  while  the  illustrations 
throughout  the  text  accentuate  Mr.  Dow’s 
principle  that  art  should  be  approached 
through  composition  rather  than  through 
imitation  drawings.  The  author  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  to  arrive  at  his 
conclusions  and  his  plain  statement  of  them 
will  doubtless  be  of  sen-ice  to  those  seeking 
to  understand  art ;  to  express  themselves 
also  in  compositions.  (Published  by  Dou¬ 
bleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
128  pages.  Price  $4.00). 


THE  BOOK  OF  OLD  CHINA:  BY 
MRS.  WILLOUGHBY  HODGSON 

A  BLANK  book  designed  to  be  of  use 
to  those  collectors  who  wish  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  place,  price,  date  and 
circumstances  under  which  each  piece  is 
found  and  bought.  The  glossary  of  terms 
and  the  reproductions  of  various  marks  used 
on  old  china  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  and  by  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
London.  135  pages.  Price  $1.25  net). 

WHY  THEY  FAIL:  BY  REV.  A.  T. 
ROBINSON,  A.M. 

44 AT  THY  They  Fail”  is  a  book  dedi- 
VV  cated  to  parents  and  teachers  who 
“under  the  skulls  of  the  dear 
boys  and  girls  of  today  are  weaving  the 
high  destinies  of  tomorrow.”  The  book 
deals  with  serious  moral  and  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  and  it  is  in  the  urging  of  their  solution 
that  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  public.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Broadway  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.  228  pages.  Price  $1.50). 

WOMEN  AS  WORLD  BUILDERS: 
BY  FLOYD  DELL 


A  SMALL  book  presenting  a  few  stud- 
ies  in  Feminism.  Published  by  Forbes 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  104  pages.  Price  75  cents. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  WOMAN:  BY 
ARTHUR  L.  SALMON 


TTARIOUS  phases  of  human  life  are  dis- 
*  cussed  in  this  book,  the  author  aiming 


to  set  forth  his  personal  views  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  mankind.  Published  by  Forbes 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  145  pages.  Price  75  cents. 


U  I  'HE  Dreamer.”  A  Play  in  Three  Acts 
by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer.  Published 
by  Broadway  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.  1 12  pages.  Price  $1.00. 


THE  WHITE  KILLARNEY  ROSE  THAT  UNFOLDS  WITH  JUNE 
AND  MAKES  THE  GARDEN  A  LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SINGLE  ROSE:  ITS 
PRESTIGE  IN  THE  GARDEN,  AND  A  WORD 
OF  ITS  HISTORY:  BY  ALICE  LOUNSRERRY 


“Untamed,  untamable. 
Sweetest  of  wild  things! 
Breath  of  the  morning, 
When  the  lark  sings— 


Breath  of  the  evening, 

When  the  June  day  is  done— 

I  think  the  garden  happiest 
When  you  are  won!” 

Hempstead  Oliver. 


}HE  rose  is  as  old  as  history.  It  is  loved  alike  by  prince 
and  pauper.  To  criticize  its  fairness  is  merely  another 
form  of  decrying  the  spots  on  the  sun.  But  the  garden 
rose  of  today  is  no  longer  that  of  yesterday.  It  is 
smitten  with  the  idea  of  progress:  it  moves  with  the 
times,  welcomes  advancement,  lends  itself  to  many 
and  various  human  efforts,  cleverly  conceived  for  its 
betterment.  In  consequence  the  rose  lovers  of  America  have  for  their 
beguilement  some  altogether  new  strains  of  these  flowers,  many  of 
which  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  informal  home  gardens,  the 
cozy  little  gardens  snug  and  peaceful. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  single  rose,  the  rose  of  few  petals 
and  many  stamens,  has  regained  to  a  certain  extent  the  place  usurped 
by  the  rose  of  multitudinous  petals.  For,  centuries  ago  when  men 
began  to  exercise  their  power  over  the  rose,  it  was  forced  to  lose  the 
stamens  that  made  its  center  look  like  a  mine  of  gold.  The  wild  rose 
of  the  open  country  used  its  stamen  and  pistil  naturally,  after  the 
manner  of  other  blossoms,  to  reproduce  and  to  perpetuate  its  race. 
But  specialists  in  rose  culture  soon  devised  a  way  of  continuing  roses 
through  cuttings,  thus  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  of  perpetuating,  enlarging  and  improving  a  species.  The  rose 
was  deprived  of  its  reasonable  work,  perhaps  as  well  its  joy.  The 
central  stamens  and  pistil,  giving  to  the  single  rose  the  impression  of  a 
heart  of  gold,  suddenly  found  themselves  without  an  occupation. 
Their  usefulness  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  gradually  they 
began  to  disappear  or  rather  to  be  transformed  into  petals,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  in  any  flower  is  to  give  protection  to  the  central  organs 
of  life  and  to  attract  insects  which  assist  them  in  the  matter  of  cross- 
fertilization.  In  fact,  as  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  the  wild  rose  were 
transformed  into  petals  its  depth  and  size  increased  until  its  lovers 
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beheld  it  a  double  rose,  a  rose  of  multitudinous,  incurving  petals  where¬ 
from  the  type  of  the  simple  wildling  seemed  far  removed. 

In  this  matter  of  the  transformation  of  stamens  into  petals,  the 
well-known  water-lily  is  an  interesting  example,  although,  in  this 
particular  case,  it  may  be  that  its  petals  vice-versa  are  trying  to 
become  stamens,  the  point  being  one  on  which  scientists  disagree.  In 
either  case  the  evolution  is  taking  place  under  the  supervision  of 
Nature,  who  unlike  an  expert  gardener  acknowledges  no  necessity  of 
haste,  evolution  being  with  her  a  matter  of  a  million  or  so  of  years. 
Perhaps  the  water-lily  originally  occurred  as  a  single  flower  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  to  produce  the  seed  for  its 
reproduction;  and  then  on  finding  out  that  it  could  do  this  work  by 
means  of  its  roots,  began  to  transform  its  central  organs  into  petals. 
Or  it  may  be,  as  is  held  equally  strongly  by  many  of  its  students,  that 
the  aim  of  the  water-lily  is  now  directed  toward  reproduction  by  seed; 
and  that  to  this  end  it  is  changing  from  its  original  type  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  reduce  its  many  petals  to  seed-bearing  organs.  To  look  into 
the  center  of  this  flower  is  to  see  plainly  that  either  in  one  way  or  the 
other  the  change  from  petals  to  stamens  is  slowly  taking  place. 

WITH  roses,  however,  no  such  plain  illustration  of  this  process 
is  to  be  observed,  because  the  work  has  been  done  artificially 
by  men  feeling  that  they  had  not  a  minute  to  lose  and  who 
have  employed  every  artifice  and  craft  likely  to  serve  their  will.  One 
day  the  rose  wras  a  natural  wildling  living  a  simple  life,  fertilized  by 
insects,  bearing  seed  and  casting  it  forth  on  the  fair  earth;  the  next 
it  was  a  luxurious  creation  without  powrer  to  reproduce  itself,  depend¬ 
ent  for  its  existence  entirely  upon  the  constancy  and  skill  of  man. 
The  double  rose  can  only  be  ranked  as  a  hybrid  among  hybrids,  beau¬ 
tiful,  glorious  if  one  will,  free  from  all  care.  Over  the  world  today  it  is 
seen  in  a  state  bordering  perfection,  showing  a  sculpturesque  beauty, 
amazing  even  to  those  -who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  bringing  about 
its  so-called  perfection.  The  double  rose  is  no  longer  merely  a  rose; 
it  is  an  achievement,  vying  with  other  stupendous  w^orks  of  the  age. 

But  trickling  like  a  silver  stream  through  the  universal  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  perfected  rose,  is  the  cry  of  faithful  lovers  for  the  single 
specimen  showing  no  special  evolution  but  just  a  wild  sweetness  and 
the  meaning  piquancy  of  yellow  stamens :  a  cry  for  a  rose  that  appears 
to  follow  the  laws  and  restrictions  of  Nature,  unchanged  by  excesses. 

There  are  still  in  the  world  simple  souls,  the  number  of  wThich  is  hap¬ 
pily  sw  elling,  who  love  flowers  pure  and  swreet,  not  particularly  amaz¬ 
ing  in  size  or  color.  It  may  be  that  Americans  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  simmering  down  to  an  appreciation  of  simple  things  such  as  is  ac- 
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know] edged  by  the  Japanese.  From  the  lives  of  these  people  of  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  so  much  has  been  eliminated  that  they  abide 
very  near  to  the  inwardness  of  things.  They  care  not  for  strong  or 
brilliant  colors;  they  prefer  flowers  with  merely  a  few  petals,  delicate 
and  evanescent.  For  them  peach  blossoms  have  exquisite  meaning, 
while  the  American  Beauty  rose  portrays  to  their  mind  a  barbaric 
achievement.  That  American  rose  gardens  are  planted  for  mass  and 
color  effect  is  incomprehensible  to  a  Japanese,  caring  for  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  each  bush  and  drawing  inspiration  from  the  angle  of  each 
twig  and  leaf.  He  looks  not  only  at  the  flowers  of  his  garden,  for  him 
the  plant  as  a  whole  has  a  more  thrilling  message. 

Still  it  is  unlikely  that  the  people  of  this  newer,  more  exuberant 
country  would  have  declared  so  loudly  their  present  admiration  for 
single  roses  had  it  not  been  for  the  propagation  of  hybrid  seedlings 
taken  from  the  wiehuraiana  and  rugosa  stock,  both  Japanese  single 
roses  to  which  can  be  traced  today  the  new  race  of  ramblers  and 
climbers,  inestimable  in  their  value  for  outdoor  decoration.  These 
new  strains  of  roses  are  more  lovely  in  the  single  varieties  than  in  the 
double,  although  such  a  statement  must  always  be  tempered  by  indi¬ 
vidual  preference. 

SOME  of  the  new  roses  are  semi-double,  like  the  wonderful  Milky 
Way  that  has  made  so  great  a  sensation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Its  blossoms,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  double  to  hide 
the  central  crown  of  exquisite  yellow  stamens  giving  abundant  char¬ 
acter,  showing  determined  purpose.  In  this  rose  is  clearly  to  be  traced  a 
likeness  to  the  Japanese  parent,  Rosa  wiehuraiana,  even  though  its 
beauty  far  surpasses  that  of  the  original.  Still  the  simple  brilliancy 
of  the  quaint  wiehuraiana  is  in  Milky  Way  glorified.  Its  foliage  is 
equally  fine  and  its  hardiness  even  greater  than  that  of  the  stock  from 
which  it  has  sprung. 

Hiawatha  is  a  remarkable  single  rose,  glowing  in  ruby-crimson, 
having  a  clear  white  eye.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  crimson  rambler, 
an  introduction  from  Japan  that  has  taken  with  avidity  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  New  World,  growing  here  at  present  like  a  weed. 
Of  all  single  red  rose  climbers,  Hiawatha  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 
It  was  produced  by  an  American  grower  who  won  through  its  aid 
international  acclaim,  it  being  a  rose  which  fits  into  many  moods  of 
the  rose  lover.  About  it  there  is  a  magnetism,  a  brilliancy  and  an 
absence  of  stiltedness  appealing  with  undeniable  force  to  the  sponsors 
of  single  roses.  Beside  a  double  climbing  rose  or  one  semi-double  it 
appears  to  the  better  advantage,  while  as  far  as  hardiness  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  may  be  described  as  iron-clad. 
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This  m .-.miter-sti:  :  mimess  held  by  the  climbing  rambler  rotses 
_s  perhaps  their  greatest  asset  anct  ::  z  ~ces  them  within  the  reach  of 
exuer:  gardeaeis.  cmss  he  -'o  mi  icimpermg  :o  any  extent  bemg 
^  erosc  u  thfj  natures,  Thro-ugh  the  _se  of  >_Kh  roses  erects  can  be 
ccti_ret  in  smile  h  me  gardens  that  would  have  been  impossible  a 
c:«r  years  m,  in  any  b  _:  those  of  subtropical  climates.  In  fact,  it 
_s  owing  to  the  hytrid  r;«se  climbers  that  the  gmdens  of  the  North, 
tne  West  n  :  the  East  where  the  thermometer  drops  iow  in  winter  and 
gales  are  Ugh  and  searching,  are  able  to  shoar  the  luxuriaace  of  hlooi. 

z .  _r,-ro  ,  r  iac  fragrance  and  to  exhale  a  similar  spontaneity  to  that 
' 

M  reover,  these  strains  of  roses  am  unrivaled  to  cre  w  on  trellises, 
perm  ms  gateways  ana  arches,  and  to  tram  m  pyramidal  or  other 
firms  as  specimen  plants,  useful  on  the  lawn,  the  veranda,  as  well  as 
in  gardens  a:  points  rec  imirg  accentuation.  Little  more  care  need  be 
given  ahem  than  that  extended  to  ordinary  vegetables.  They  crave 
bat  the  oppo rtonity  to  grow  intensely. 

IN  planting  roses,  no  matter  of  what  description,  it  is  only  justice 
to  them  to  choose  for  their  habitation  spots  where  the  passage  of 
air  is  un trammeled,  not  those,  however,  of  a  wild  besetting  wind; 
spots  where  they  can  be  visited  by  both  sun  and  shade.  The  most 
vigr  n:  us  r:  —  plants  am  f :  me  m  gardens  sun-ridden  in  the  morning 
and  dimmed  bv  shade  in  the  afternoon,  Thev  like  to  be  by  them- 
selves.  In  their  temperaments  they  are  exclusive.  Rose  plants, 
therefore,  should  not  be  set  near  the  base  of  trees  or  in  beds  where 
shrubs,  perennials  or  annuals  are  numerous  and  able  to  draw  from 
the  sc  i  its  nourishment.  For  roses,  be  it  said  in  all  kindness,  are  the 
greediest  feeders  of  any  plants.  They  must  have  food  in  full  and 
plenty  if  they  are  to  send  out  their  blooms  freely.  It  is  because  many 
wh<:  regard  themselves  as  rose  lovers  are  oblivious  to  the  al  ~  >rbmg 
appetites  of  tneir  garden  w^rds  that  their  efforts  are  not  more  suc¬ 
cessful 

In  climates  of  severe  winter  weather  rose-bushes  should  be  covered 
about  their  base,  in  the  late  autumn,  somewhat  heavily  with  manure, 
which  should  then  *-■?  d  .g  into  the  gram  i.  nc  *  disturbing  their  ro  *>. 
as  sxn  as  the  spring  is  well  established.  From  time  to  time  they 
should  be  fed  bone  meal  or  some  other  fertilizer  able  to  keep  the  soil 
about  them  wed  supplied  with  nourishment.  Soot,  put  aside  when 
chimneys  are  cleaned,  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  especially  for  tea 
and  hybrid  tea  roses.  Liquid  manure  is  used  by  many  trrowers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  blooms,  a  practice  used  more  in  connection  with  show 
roe^-  than  wb*h  those  purely  for  decorative  effect  about  the  home. 


MILKY  WAY,  A  WICHURAIANA  SEEDLING,  THE  CURVE  OF  ITS 
PETALS  OVERLAPPING,  BLENDING  AND  SEPARATING  IN  A  WAY  TO 
GIVE  A  SOFT  INDETERMINATE  APPEARANCE  TO  THIS  ROSE. 

HIAWATHA,  A  SEEDLING  FROM  THE  GENERALLY  KNOWN  CRIMSON 
RAMBLER,  A  ROSE  TO  MAKE  THE  LAYMAN  PAUSE  AND  WONDER 
AND  THE  ARTIST  LONG  TO  PERPETUATE  ITS  DELICATE  SHADINGS. 


WALTHAM 
RAMBLER,  A 
PRECISE-AP¬ 
PEARING  PALE 
PINK  ROSE, NEAT 
IN  ITS  HABITS, 
WITH  PETALS 
NOT  AT  ALL  IM¬ 
BRICATED:  THE 
KIND  OF  A  ROSE 
THAT  MAKES 
US  SIGH  FOR 
THE  OPEN 
COUNTRY  AND 
FORGET  THE  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  THAT 
MAN  HAS  EX¬ 
ERTED  OVER 
MANY  OF  ITS 
RELATIVES  : 

LIKE  OTHERS 
OF  ITS  CLASS 
THIS  RAMBLER 
INCREASES 
RAPIDLY  MAK¬ 
ING  ASTONISH¬ 
ING  GROWTH  IN 
ONE  SEASON  : 
MANY  GAIN  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 
WITH  IT  BY 
CONTINUING  ITS 
PRUNING  MERELY 
BY  SHORTENING 
ITS  TIPS  AND  BY 
KEEPING  IT  FREE 
FROM  ALL  SUCKERS 
AND  DEAD  WOOD. 


THE  IMBRICATED  EDGES  OF  THE  PINK  AND  WHITE  PETALS  OF  THE  PARADISE  DEEPENING  TO  PINK 
GIVE  THIS  ROSE  A  GRACEFUL  OUTLINE:  THE  BLOOMS  UNFOLD  IN  GREAT  CLUSTERS  AND  ARE  OFFSET 
BY  NEAT  SMALL  FOLIAGE,  CLEAR-CUT  AND  LUSTROUS:  THE  PARADISE  BELONGS  TO  THE  RAMBLER 
CLASS  AND  THROUGH  ITS  HARDINESS  IS  RANKED  AS  OF  ESPECIAL  MERIT. 


ROSE  LEUCHTFEUER  : 
ABUNDANT  IN  ITS  BLOS¬ 
SOMLIKE  FLOWERS  WITH 
PETALS  TUST  ENOUGH  IM 
BRICATED  TO  TAKE  FROM 
THEM  ANY  LOOK  OF 
STIFFNESS  :  A  ROSE  WELL 
ADAPTED  TO  GROW  ABOUT 
THE  COUNTRY  HOME  EM¬ 
BEDDED  IN  NATURALISTIC 
PLANTING. 


IRISH  BRIGHTNESS, 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
OF  SINGLE  ROSES,  ITS 
LONG  BUDS  ORANGE- 
SCARLET  AND  THE 
BLOOMS  TURNED  TO 
APRICOT  COLOR  AS 
THEY  EXPAND  :  A  ROSE 
OF  THE  HYBRID  TEA 
CLASS  BLOOMING  IN 
THE  GARDEN  FROM 
JUNE  UNTIL  THE 
TIME  OF  FROST:  THE 
STRONG  VENATION  OF 
ITS  PETALS  AND  IN¬ 
CURVING  OF  ITS  CEN¬ 
TRAL  STAMENS  RETAIN 
FOR  IT  ALL  THE  CHARM 
OF  A  WILD  ROSE  WITH 
LIBERTY  UNSURPRESSED. 


THE  CLASS  OF  HYBRID  TEA  ROSES  COUNTS  AMONG  ITS  NUMBER  MANY  OF  THE  LOVELIEST  IN  THE  WORLD: 
THEY  HAVE  MORE  HARDINESS  THAN  TEA  ROSES  AND  A  MUCH  LONGER  PERIOD  OF  BLOOM  THAN  HYBRID 
PERPETUALS  FLOWERING  ONLY  THROUGH  JUNE. 


AUSTRIAN  COPPER,  A 
BRIAR  ROSE  WHICH  DATES 
FROM  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  NINETY-SIX,  NOTA¬ 
BLE  FOR  ITS  GLORIOUS 
COLOR,  A  BRIGHT  REDDISH 
COPPER,  VERY  UNUSUAL 
IN  A  SINGLE  ROSE:  IT  BE¬ 
LONGS  TO  A  STRAIN  OF 
ROSES  THAT  HAS  OF  LATE 
BEEN  GREATLY  IMPROVED  : 
CONCERNING  SINGLE  AS 
WELL.  AS  DOUBLE  ROSES, 

the  'Fashion  of  the 

HOUR  IS  FOR  THOSE  THAT 
SHOW  YELLOW,  VARIED  BY 
SHADINGS  SEEN  IN  SUN¬ 
SETS,  BRASSES  AND  ON 
COPPERS  :  USUALLY  THE 
ROSES  SHOWING  THESE 
COLORS  ARE  THE  MOST 
DIFFICULT  TO  GROW,  A 
CRITICISM,  HOWEVER, 
WHICH  DOES  NOT  APPLY 
TO  THE  AUSTRIAN 
COPPER. 


AMERICAN  PILLAR  ROSE  WITH  LARGE  TRANSLUCENT  PINK  FLOWERS  AOT  A  CLEAR  WHITE  EV E 
YELLOW  STAMENS  DELICATE  YET  CONSPICUOUS:  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW  IN  ENGLAND  WHEN F  F«ST 
EXHIBITED  IT  CREATED  A  SENSATION,  BEING  REGARDED  AS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  AND 
SATISFACTORY  PRODUCTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  ROSES. 
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Pamphlets,  articles,  even  books  have  been  written  to  put  forth 
arguments  and  suggestions  about  the  best  way  to  treat  the  insects 
that  delight  in  destroying  rose-bushes.  Insecticides,  deadly  as  the 
poison  of  Romeo,  are  on  the  market  to  slay  these  miserable  creatures 
by  the  thousands.  Fear,  abject  fear  of  the  insect  world  and  its  un¬ 
scrupulous  ways  has  kept  many  sensible  human  beings  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  queen  of  flowers,  but  this  fear  would  melt  away  if  the 
simple  rules  were  followed  of  giving  the  bushes  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  protection  from  high  winds,  plenty  of  enriching  food  about  their 
base,  and  sunshine  for  at  least  part  of  the  day.  Vigor  tends  to  make 
the  bushes  immune  from  insects — perverted  creatures  caring  only  for 
tainted,  diseased  sap.  Another  trial  to  the  amateur  rose  grower  is 
pruning;  it  is  true  that  the  different  kinds  of  bushes  require  different 
treatment.  The  single  rose,  occurring  as  a  hardy  hybrid  perpetual, 
should  be  cut  back  each  spring  about  two-thirds  of  its  last  season’s 
growth;  the  pruning  of  a  tea  rose  should  be  much  less  severe,  while 
the  climbing  and  rambler  roses  often  need  only  to  have  their  tips 
shortened,  and  to  be  kept  free  from  all  suckers  and  dead  wood. 

But  the  true  rose  lover  has  an  instinct  about  pruning,  a  subtle 
inspiration  telling  him  when  to  clip  and  when  to  stay  his  hand.  For 
those  who  hear  not  this  whispering  of  the  inner  voice  it  is  always  a 
possible,  even  a  simple  thing,  to  consult  a  local  florist  or  nurseryman 
and  to  get  from  him  the  necessary  information  about  sensible  pruning. 
The  great  rose  growers  of  the  country,  those  who  have  bred  the  new 
single  roses  and  others,  are  invariably  glad  to  send  out  from  their 
nurseries  instructions  as  to  the  right  methods  of  pruning  their  off¬ 
spring.  And  when  the  supposed  difficulties  of  pruning  the  rose,  of 
slaying  its  insect  devourers  and  of  feeding  it  with  food  sufficiently  rich, 
have  melted  away,  what  is  there  left  to  do  but  to  love  it, — to  love  it 
profoundly. 
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OUTDOOR  SHELTER  PROVIDED  BY  VINE-HID¬ 
DEN  ARCHES,  GATEWAYS  AND  TRELLISES 

N  passing  under  an  arch  as  in  crossing  over  a  bridge 
there  is  to  the  imaginative  soul  ever  a  suggestion  of 
romance,  a  little  pricking  of  the  emotion  as  with  the 
occurrence  of  something  unexpected.  The  bridge 
suggests  the  idea  of  danger  conquered,  flattering  the 
fancy  for  achievement;  the  arch  arrests  the  thoughts, 
the  whole  world  being  seemingly  within  its  shelter. 
To  stand  under  an  arch  covered  with  the  blooming  things  of  nature 
is  to  have  almost  within  the  grasp  a  bit  of  the  open  country  confined 
so  that  it  cannot  slip  away.  When  such  an  arch  is  covered  by  a  rose 
vine  determined  to  produce  its  best  or  else  to  die  in  the  attempt, 
this  impression  of  being  closely  in  touch  with  nature  is  heightened, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  overpowering.  The 
arch,  the  roses,  the  insects  and  the  individual  are  so  blended  into 
one  pulsating  existence  as  to  make  them  for  the  moment  insepar¬ 
able. 

Indeed  to  confine  a  bit  of  open  country,  as  is  done  by  an  arch  or 
pergola,  is  a  particularly  clever  architectural  device;  it  encourages 
concentration  toward  some  one  phase  of  nature.  Many  gardens  are 
entirely  lacking  in  the  charm  to  which  they  are  entitled  simply  because 
they  are  laid  out  too  flatly  under  the  broad  sky.  They  have  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  seclusion,  no  cause  for  confining  the  thoughts  which  can 
wander  off  unhindered  to  distant  landscapes  or  follow  perchance  a 
flight  of  butterflies.  The  range  of  the  eyes,  moreover,  is  not  limited 
and  they  are  given  renownedly  to  straying. 

With  the  growing  appreciation,  even  if  unconscious,  of  the  value 
of  arches,  pergolas  and  the  like,  their  construction  has  in  the  last 
few  years  improved  greatly.  Many  new  and  unusual  conceptions 
have  given  variety  to  the  old-time  arch,  while  the  use  of  hitherto 
unthought  of  materials  has  in  many  cases  reduced  their  cost,  giving 
them  lightness  and  grace,  and  making  them  sympathetic  backgrounds 
for  climbing  vines,  especially  roses. 

Bamboo  and  osier  have  entered  a  new  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
formation  of  simple  arches  used  to  span  somewhat  narrow  pathways. 
They  are  not  the  best  choice  for  holding  heavy  vines  such  as  Clematis 
paniczdata  or  Aristolochia  Sipho,  but  for  climbing  roses  they  are 
sufficiently  strong;  the  rose,  the  aspiring,  the  beautiful,  seldom 
crushing  things  by  its  weight.  In  fact,  a  number  of  bamboo  arches 
set  at  regular  intervals  across  a  pathway  form  a  skeleton  for  an 
enclosed  path  of  roses,  to  linger  under  which  is  like  living  in  the 
heart  of  a  bouquet,  a  bouquet  through  which  is  seen  glimpses  of  the 
sky  and  through  which  the  winds  of  summer  blow  gently. 
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Simple  arches  are  also  made  of  lead  pipe,  lending  itself  well  to 
the  necessary  curve  of  a  pathway  arch.  The  color  of  the  pipe, 
however,  is  not  as  harmonious  with  the  wooded  part  of  the  rose 
climber  as  is  the  bamboo  and  the  initial  cost  of  its  construction  is 
considerably  more.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
endurance  of  the  lead  pipe  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bamboo. 

IN  the  use  of  these  materials  the  dominant  thought  is  to  produce  an 
arch  of  roses  without  visible  support  and  both  the  pipe  and  the 
bamboo  can  be  completely  hidden  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
several  of  the  rose  climbers  throwing  out  canes  at  least  twenty  feet 
in  length  in  one  season.  A  rose  arch  laden  with  bloom  wherein  all 
artificial  support  is  hidden,  seems  then  to  be  a  conception  of  nature 
springing  spontaneously  from  the  ground,  enclosing  a  bit  of  atmos¬ 
phere  as  the  translucent  rainbow  arches  the  sky.  When  a  series  of 
such  arches  are  planned  to  follow  the  upgrade  of  steps  little  can  be 
conceived  more  enchanting  or  more  elevating  to  the  ideals.  Beauty 
seems  to  have  surpassed  beauty  and  to  be  replaced  by  fragrant  un¬ 
reality  and  fancy. 

Then  there  is  the  semi-concealed  arch  with  somewhat  strong  wood¬ 
work  as  side  piers  and  a  light  span  of  material  across  the  top.  Such 
an  arch  may  be  the  result  of  home  construction.  It  does  well  in  places 
requiring  no  formality  and  is  not  unsightly  when  the  climbers  have 
shed  their  leaves. 

In  some  places  the  supports  for  rose  arches  are  most  satisfactory 
when  inconspicuous  like  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  while  in 
others  where  an  arch  needs  to  be  regarded  as  an  architectural  fea¬ 
ture  it  can  be  painted  white.  There  is  something  very  dignified  about 
a  plain  woodwork  arch  of  quaint,  graceful  curves  and  a  central  point 
in  the  span;  an  arch  that  bespeaks  a  certain  chasteness  of  concep¬ 
tion  and,  at  the  same  time,  great  simplicity. 

One  of  the  best  decorative  effects  is  gained  when  roses  are  trained 
on  rustic  cedar  posts  so  that  they  form  a  series  of  side  window  frames 
with  top  space  left  clear  to  the  sky.  This  arrangement  is  called  a 
rose  alley  and  can  lead  to  a  house,  a  summerhouse  or  to  any  place 
sympathetic  with  the  situation.  The  rustic  posts  standing  about 
six  feet  apart  are  simply  set  along  each  side  of  the  path  and  one  of 
the  hybrid  climbing  roses  planted  at  the  base  of  each.  Then  as  the 
roses  grow  they  are  trained,  not  across  the  pathway  pergola  fashion, 
but  overhead  from  post  to  post  in  lengthwise  direction.  Side  windows 
are  therefore  formed,  arched  at  the  top,  and  permitting  vistalike 
peeps  of  landscape  to  those  moving  along  the  path.  Such  a  rose  alley 
is  in  truth  a  more  enchanting  arrangement  for  roses  than  a  pergola. 
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The  blooms  seem  nearer  to  their  lovers,  much  less  obstructed  from 
sight  and  touch. 

Trelliswork  fences  are  another  form  of  the  desirable  structures 
on  which  rose  climbers  cast  forth  their  clusters  of  bloom.  They  can 
be  fashioned  to  act  not  only  as  dividing  lines  between  property,  but 
as  screens  and  barriers  shutting  off  unsightly  places.  Sometimes 
the  marvel  is  that  a  single  rose  plant  can  cover  as  much  space  as 
is  frequently  done  on  these  latticework  fences  where  their  growth 
is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  flat  way  in  which  they  are  able  to 
spread  themselves  out  to  the  air  and  sunlight,  touching  them  from 
both  sides  of  the  fence. 

TRELLISWORK  in  many  forms  has  become  permanent  since 
the  introduction  of  hybrid  climbing  roses  requiring  aid  in 
their  efforts  to  stretch  upward.  It  is  seen  as  an  outside  breast¬ 
work  of  many  new  and  artistically  planned  houses  of  clapboard  or 
cement,  materials  that  do  not  derive  benefit  from  the  clinging  touch 
of  vines.  In  fact,  both  architects  and  builders  have  succumbed  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  in  their  plans  proper  trellises  not  only 
for  vines  to  grow  on  but  as  a  means  of  protecting  houses  from  too 
close  association  with  their  destructive  qualities.  A  gentle-looking 
rose  climber  can  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  a  house 
if  allowed  to  hug  it  too  closely. 

These  trellis  breastworks  however,  built  at  the  sides,  as  exten¬ 
sions  of  verandas  and  even  all  the  way  around  the  house  rather  add 
to  its  attractiveness.  Many  are  painted  the  color  of  the  roof,  a  roof 
of  green  tiles  requiring  a  trellis  that  matches  exactly.  Such  trellises, 
besides,  are  so  neat  and  suggestive  of  summer  in  appearance  that 
they  keep  the  house  from  having  an  altogether  bare  look  during 
the  winter.  They  remind  the  onlooker  of  their  purpose  and  set  his 
thoughts  along  the  road  that  leads  to  their  being  again  covered  with 
bloom. 

Gates  as  well  as  fences  are  now  contrived,  trellislike  in  effect. 
In  fact,  the  well-made  trellis  is  the  desideratum  of  the  hour. 

Things  high,  in  contrast  with  those  low,  should  occur  in  every 
planting  ground  whether  it  happens  to  be  a  garden  or  a  purely  orna¬ 
mental  arrangement  about  the  house  and  lawn.  By  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  contrasting  heights  in  the  green  things  of  the  earth,  a  variety 
of  skyline  is  obtained  overcoming  monotony  by  providing  an  outlet 
for  the  imagination.  Trellises  and  arches  have  long  been  known  to 
serve  well  this  purpose  as  also  do  pyramidal  effects  gained  by  roses 
trained  on  rustic  posts.  Even  an  old  tree  stump  could  be  made  a 
prominent  lawn  feature  by  a  rose  vine  covering  it  closely. 
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ARCHES  FOLLOWING  THE  ELEVATION  OF  STEPS  THAT  LEAD  TO  THE  HOUSE  : 
THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  ARCHES  COMPOSED  OF  LEAD  PIPE  SO  COVERED 
WITH  VINES  AS  TO  HAVE  BECOME  INVISIBLE  AND  THE  ROSES  SO  DELIGHT¬ 
FULLY  APPARENT  AS  TO  APPEAR  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ARTIFICIAL  SUPPORT. 
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A  TRELLIS  GATEWAY  INSERTED  IN  A  BRICK  WALL:  THE  LATTICEWORK 
SO  USED  AS  TO  FACILITATE  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  DISTANT  COPSE:  A 
BED  OF  BABY  RAMBLER  ROSES  RESTS  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  WALL. 


AN  ARTISTIC  TRELLISLIKE  FENCE 
PLICITY.  RADIANT  WITH  HUNDREDS 


OF  MUCH  CHARACTER  AND  SIM- 
OF  BLOOMS  OF  THE  PARADISE  ROSE. 


AN  ARCH  OF  WELL-KNOWN  DESIGN  THAT  GIVES  A  STRONG  SUP¬ 
PORT  TO  THE  RAMBLER  AND  PARADISE  ROSES  AND  CASTS  OVER 
ALL  ITS  SURROUNDINGS  A  QUAINT  AND  ALLURING  ATMOSPHERE. 


DOROTHY  PERKINS,  A  FAVORITE  LIGHT  PINK  ROSE,  SOU 
AND  FRAGRANT  AND  GENERALLY  USED  TO  COVER  ARCHES. 

ARCHES  OF  LEAD  PIPE  USED  TO  FORM  A  SHELTERED  PATH¬ 
WAY  OF  ROSES,  THE  BREADTH  OF  THE  ARCHES, OCCURRING 
ONE  AFTER  THE  OTHER,  GIVING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPORTIONS. 


ROSE  VINES  FOR  GARDEN  DRAPERIES 


IN  connection  with  the  decoration  of  home  grounds  there  can 
never  be  too  many  roses.  No  longer  are  they,  especially  those 
that  climb,  confined  to  the  month  of  June  for  their  bloom.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rose-growers’  art  many  now  hold  their  flowers  continuously 
for  at  least  six  weeks,  from  June  until  mid-August,  having  then  a 
recurrence  of  bloom  in  the  autumn,  only  vanquished  when  nipped 
by  frost.  The  hybrid  climbing  roses  can  now  be  ranked  as  hardy 
and  enduring  vines  like  the  honeysuckle  and  wistaria.  They  grow 
as  rapidly,  stand  the  winters  as  well  and  cover  in  many  instances 
spaces  as  closely.  For  cutting  purposes,  moreover,  the  roses  born  on 
such  climbers  are  very  satisfactory. 

So  many  are  the  old  and  tried  varieties  of  climbing  roses,  so 
many  also  the  recent  excellent  introductions  that  they  present  to 
the  amateur  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Baltimore  Belle  and 
Queen  of  the  Prairies,  also  Dorothy  Perkins  are  among  the  best- 
known  kinds  and  hardly  surpassed.  Lady  Gay,  another  variety 
about  which  there  is  no  question  of  merit,  Milky  Way,  Hiawatha 
and  Paradise,  American  Pillar,  Walsh’s  Delight  and  Lucille,  are  also 
wonderful  in  their  habits  of  growth  and  bloom.  Lucille,  the  new¬ 
est  of  those  mentioned  bears  imposing  trusses  of  blooms  flesh  pink 
in  tone  and  tinged  with  brilliant  salmon  color. 

Lady  Gay  when  well  tended  and  placed  has  given  time  and  again 
the  reward  of  showing  trusses  on  which  were  counted  nearly  one 
hundred  buds  and  flowers.  These  blooms  are  a  soft  cerise  pink  paling 
as  they  grow  old  to  blush  white.  In  fact,  their  color  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  clash  with  the  red  tile  roof  of  a  house — a  point  that  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  whenever  choosing  rose  climbers  for  pergolas  and 
arches  on  which  the  reflection  of  the  house  roof  is  seen. 

In  nature’s  broad  field  there  are  many  arches  formed  naturally 
by  vines  free  to  grow  and  twine  after  their  own  impulse.  They 
are  graceful  and  suggestive  to  the  home  planter.  Yet  none  in  the 
absolute  wild  equals  the  rose  which  with  inherent  purity  has  responded 
to  human  cultivation  and  become,  as  it  rightly  deserves,  the  fairest 
and  most  sympathetic  flower  of  the  home  garden.  The  rose,  more¬ 
over,  growing  as  a  vine  has  a  pliancy  that  suggests  to  the  creative 
mind  unique  ways  of  displaying  its  blooms.  In  one  large  garden 
Lady  Gay  has  been  trained  to  form  a  rose  lyre  acting  as  a  screen,  at 
some  distance  in  an  opposite  direction  it  represents  a  harp.  Before 
such  examples  pieces  of  topiary  work  seem  out  of  the  race.  The  rose 
with  all  its  virtues  still  holds  undauntedly  great  generosity,  lending 
itself  and  its  luxury  of  growth  to  the  various  purposes  most  likely  to 
please  the  builders  of  home  gardens. 
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HANGING  GARDENS  OF  THE  SIERRA:  BY 
ELOISE  ROORBACH 

AN’S  first  dwelling-place  was  a  garden,  a  witching 
place  of  loveliness  and  fragrance.  Mighty  forces 
worked  together  to  prepare  that  wonderful  garden 
home  for  his  coming.  The  firmament  divided  the  sea 
and  the  dry  land;  the  sun  appeared  and  warmed 
myriads  of  flowers,  herbs,  grasses  and  trees  into  being; 
mists  arose  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  watered  the 
ground;  a  softly  shining  moon  and  countless  stars  were  hung  in  the 
sky,  that  his  home  might  be  lighted  at  the  resting  time  of  darkness. 

Nature  has  never  ceased  preparing  fragrant  and  lovely  homes 
for  the  children  of  men.  In  every  corner  of  the  world  she  has  planted 
most  beautiful  gardens,  filling  them  with  flowers,  herbs  and  “every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food.”  Men  have 
gladly  entered  therein  and  dwelt  joyously  for  a  time.  But  desolation 
soon  followed  their  footsteps  since  they  heeded,  as  little  as  did  the 
first  man  in  the  first  garden,  the  command  “to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.” 

Man  has  so  desecrated  Nature’s  gardens,  so  industriously  plowed 
up  her  flowery  fields  to  enrich  his  granaries,  so  remorselessly  felled 
her  trees,  so  thoughtlessly  diverted  her  purling  streams  that  the 
wheels  of  his  factories  might  noisily  grind  and  whirl  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  easy  matter  to  find  one  wild  garden  unmarred  by  his  destructive 
hands.  Indeed,  if  we  wish  to  see  a  garden  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
Nature  wTe  must  climb  to  the  top  of  our  highest  mountains  where 
glaciers  and  storms  work  unmolested,  modeling  the  world,  planning 
it  into  parks  and  gardens,  and  jeweling  them  with  waterfalls  and 
lakes.  To  such  places  we  can  go  for  the  few  days  or  weeks  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  snatched  from  remorseless  duty,  renew  our  health,  spirits,  cour¬ 
age,  faith  in  our  ancestral  home — a  garden. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  famous  examples  of  man’s  skill 
in  gardening,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  beauty  with  the  wild  gardens 
of  the  Sierra.  Babylon's  gardens  and  parks  are  said  to  have  covered 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Herein  lies  the  only  basis  of 
comparison;  for  surely  nine-tenths  of  the  ground  of  the  Sierra  is  pre¬ 
empted  by  flower  colonies.  The  rocks  even  are  often  velveted  with 
flowering  lichens  and  mosses.  Lichens,  the  smallest  and  most  daring 
of  all  the  vegetable  kingdom,  venture  into  the  highest  places  and  paint 
the  rocks  with  pastel  grays,  browns,  greens,  even  with  vermilion  and 
bright  yellow.  They,  the  pioneers  of  the  plant  world,  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  more  tender  mosses,  grasses  and  trees.  They  cling  to  granite 
that  even  water  cannot  smooth.  They  multiply,  spread,  die,  blending 
with  the  fine  particles  of  granite  disintegrated  by  the  acid  secreted  in 
their  roots.  Thus  a  thin,  meager  soil  is  formed  in  which  mosses  can 
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exist,  increase,  die,  forming  in  their  turn  a  slightly  deeper,  richer  soil 
where  tiny  flowering  plants  find  a  footing.  In  this  manner,  far  up  on 
the  tip-top  places  of  the  Sierra,  the  wonderful  stream  of  flowersjis 
started  on  its  way,  cascading  down  the  steep  slopes,  swirling  aside  in 
colorful  whirls  and  quiet  pools,  dashing  onward  again  in  increased 
torrents,  augmented  by  many  another  little  stream  of  color,  spraying 
the  nearby  rocks  with  saxifrages  and  spreading  out  finally  into  boggy, 
sphagnum  meadows  where  grow  gentians,  lilies  and  countless  other 
plants  and  blooming  grasses. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  joys  of  a  summer’s  trip  to  our  Sierra  vaca¬ 
tion  parks  is  the  tracing  of  this  exuberantly  flowering  torrent  of 
plant  life  to  its  source,  beginning  with  the  dry  foothills,  wading 
knee  deep,  even  plunging  over  our  heads  into  the  fragrant  stream,  up, 
up  to  the  snow-coroneted  peaks  where  little  Alpine  flowers  like  dew- 
drops  nestle  under  a  rim  of  dripping  ice,  in  the  lee  of  a  glittering 
snowbank,  in  the  shallow  crevices  of  a  rock.  To  start  from  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  I  did,  from  Monterey,  and  to  climb  slowly  up  into  the 
sky  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet,  the  top  of  Mount 
Whitney,  is  to  have  passed  almost  every  flower  that  blooms  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Terrace  after  terrace  was  reached  where  hung  wild,  tangled 
gardens  of  every  description.  A  hundred  times  we  came  upon  the 
spring  as  we  mounted  higher  and  higher.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
August  we  passed  a  bed  of  bluebells,  then  waded  through  a  deep  snow¬ 
bank  and  stepped  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  rock  that  rises  like  a 
carved  figurehead  above  the  prowlike  peak  of  Mount  Whitney  breast¬ 
ing  the  granite  waves  of  the  Sierra  range.  Below  my  feet  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  nook  bloomed  a  tiny  magenta  flower  rayed  like  the  sun.  It 
looked  so  sweet,  so  trustful,  so  childlike  a  thing  amidst  the  giant 
peaks  all  about  that  above  them  all  it  claimed  my  attention.  The 
little  plant  seemed  more  sentient,  a  greater  thing  than  those  tremen¬ 
dous  pinnacles.  The  forbidding  mountains  made  me  tremble  with  awe : 
the  flower  put  me  at  ease. 

In  that  memorable  walk  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  where  sand 
verbenas  trailed,  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  in  all  our  land, 
where  the  Alpine  heather  blooms  close  to  the  ground,  I  wandered 
through  many  hanging  gardens  and  so  can  bear  testimony  to  their 
incomparable  beauty  and  infinite  diversity.  I  found  gardens  on  old 
moraines,  in  dried  lake  basins,  in  Sequoia  forests,  boggy  meadows,  dry 
hillsides,  hot  deserts.  The  taluses  at  the  foot  of  towering  cliffs  har¬ 
bored  brilliant  rock  gardens.  Flowers  even  clung,  I  know  not  how,  to 
the  sides  of  sheer  precipitous  walls.  Around  every  turn  of  every  trail 
some  new,  wonderful  flower  form  greeted  my  searching,  eager  gaze. 
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All  the  roads  leading  out  to  the  main  low  valleys  into  the  Sierra 
are  fringed  with  myriads  of  flowers,  back  of  them  stand  the  shrubs, 
back  of  these  the  trees  holding  aloft  exquisitely  delicate  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  At  all  seasons  some  kinds  of  flowers  are  in  bloom.  The 
way  into  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountains  is  surely  a  pleasant  one. 
Lupines,  poppies,  irises,  sweep  over  the  foothills,  rushing  in  tides  into 
the  coves,  splashing  against  jutting  rocks  dripping  with  numerous 
foamlike  flowers.  Mariposas  lift  long  stems  above  the  fields  of  blue 
and  gold ;  brodiseas  climb  and  twine  over  everything. 

ONE  of  the  charms  of  California  is  its  floral  procession.  Spring 
is  always  at  work  somewrhere,  embroidering  the  earth  with 
flower  garlands.  Last  August  on  the  way  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  I  found  at  Crane  Flat  a  thick,  plushlike  carpet  of  pink  and 
white  pussy’s-paws.  At  Gin  Flat  the  carpet  was  of  yellow  violets, 
mimulus,  cyclamen.  Tamarack  Flat  was  white  with  gilias.  Bleeding 
hearts  fledged  the  rushing  stream;  yellow  lupines  with  rose-colored 
wings  were  all  about,  while  under  the  ledge  of  rocks  were  beds  of  pink 
penstemon.  As  we  mounted  higher  still  toward  the  rim  of  the  Valley 
we  saw  masses  of  azaleas  forming  margins  along  the  streams,  pink 
mimulus  revealing  the  hiding  place  of  a  spring.  Wall  flowers  gleamed 
from  the  coverts  of  the  wood.  In  the  hanging  gardens  of  fir,  cedar  and 
pine  forests  we  found  lanterns  of  the  fairies,  the  modest,  nunlike 
pipsissawra,  waxen  clusters  of  Pyrola  picta,  flesh-colored  wands  of 
pine  drops  and  coral  root,  the  flaming  snow  plant,  past  its  prime  but 
still  bright.  White  Washington  lilies  occasionally  reared  their  cande¬ 
labra  above  the  violet-flowered,  evergreen  squaw’s  carpet,  dogwood 
brightened  the  dark  aisles,  wild  lilac  mimicked  the  sky,  manzanita 
bells  hung  in  countless  chimes.  All  these  are  familiarly  known  as 
spring  flowers  in  the  valleys. 

But  it  is  in  the  high  meadows  that  color  riots  madly.  The  bril¬ 
liancy  and  richness  of  an  Alpine  meadow  cannot  be  imagined.  Some¬ 
times  deep  blue  gentians  claim  a  wLole  meadow;  again  larkspurs 
ripple  across  the  ground  like  a  lake.  Madcap  violets  occasionally 
drive  out  everything  and  run  the  wThole  gamut  of  rose,  pink,  lavender 
lilac,  magenta.  Usually,  however,  there  is  one  glorious  tangle  of 
flowers.  Every  landscape  gardener  in  the  w*orld  should  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  an  Alpine  meadow.  His  education  is  not  complete  until 
he  has  studied  their  floral  arrangement,  massing  and  color  harmony. 
Purple  heathworts  are  in  accord  with  blue-eyed  neighbors.  Yellow 
and  pink  are  startlingly  sympathetic.  Blue  and  gold,  crimson  and 
orange,  magenta  and  pink  are  here  set  together  with  fascinating 
charm.  Columbines  red,  yellow  and  white  stand  near  gray  rocks.  A 
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ALPINE  FLOWERS  THAT 
HAVE  FOUND  A  FOOT¬ 
ING  IN  A  CREVICE  OF 
ROCKS  THREE  THOU¬ 
SAND  FEET  ABOVE  THE 

timberline:  these 

PLANTS  DO  NOT  GROW 
IN  LUXURIANT  MASSES 
LIKE  THEIR  SISTERS 
IN  WET  MEADOWS, 

BUT  ARE  GENERALLY 
TO  BE  FOUND  NEST¬ 
LING  IN  THE  SHELTER 
OF  SOME  FRIENDLY 
BOULDER:  THEY  ARE 
INDIVIDUALISTS — AT 
BEST  FOUND  IN  SMALL 
FAMILY  GROUPS  :  THEY 
ARE  HARDY,  CHEER¬ 
FUL,  LOW-GROWING 
PLANTS,  AND  ARE  USU¬ 
ALLY  PINK  IN  COLOR  : 
RARE  IS  THE  FLOWER 
THAT  CAN  WEATHER 
THE  RIGORS  OF  THE 
OPEN,  WIND-SWEPT 
PLACES,  AND  THESE 
HARDY  LITTLE  PLANTS 
DESERVE  HONOR  FOR 
THEIR  BRAVERY  AS 
PIONEERS. 


From  Photographs  by  Arthur  Pillsbury. 


A  LUXURIANT  FRINGE  OF  BLUE  LUPINE  EDGING 
A  CURVE  IN  THE  KINGS  RIVER,  CALIFORNIA. 


WILD  CYCLAMEN  GROW¬ 
ING  AMONG  THE 
ROCKS  NEAR  KEAR- 
SARGE  PASS,  AT  AN 
ALTITUDE  OF  TEN 
THOUSAND  FEET  :  IN 
ALL  SEASONS  SOME 
KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 
ARE  IN  BLOOM  IN  THE 
SIERRAS,  AND  THE 
WAY  INTO  THE  FAST¬ 
NESSES  OF  THESE 
MOUNTAINS  IS  SURELY 
A  PLEASANT  ONE: 
FLOWERS  CLING  TO 
THE  SIDES  OF  SHEER, 
PRECIPITOUS  WALLS, 
AND  AROUND  EVERY 
TURN  OF  EVERY  TRAIL 
SOME  WONDERFUL 
FLOWER  FORM  GREETS 
THE  WAYFARER  : 
NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE 
GROUND  OF  THE  SIERRA 
IS  PREEMPTED  BY 
FLOWER  COLONIES  : 

THE  ROCKS  OFTEN 
HARBOR  FLOWERING 
LICHENS  AND  MOSSES, 
WHICH  HELP  TO  FUR¬ 
NISH  SOIL  FOR  MORE 
BRILLIANT  BLOOM. 


From  Photographs  by  Arthur  Pillsbury. 

ALPINE  HEATHER  GROWING  NEAR  A  SNOWBANK  TWELVE  THOUSAND  FEET 
ABOVE  THE  SEA  ‘  THIS  PLANT  OFTEN  LEAVES  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
ROCKS  VOYAGING  INTO  EXPOSED  PLACES  AND  HOLDING  SO  TENACIOUSLY 
TO  LMTIE  POCKETS  OF  SOIL  THAT  STRONG  WINDS  CANNOT  UPROOT  IT. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Turrill  &  Miller. 

PEN STEMON  ENCROACHING  UPON  A  RUGGED  PATHWAY  AT 
THE  FOOT  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  :  ONE  OF  THE  CHARMS  OF  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  IS  ITS  FLORAL  PROCESSION:  SPRING  IS  ALWAYS  AT 
WORK  SOMEWHERE,  EMBROIDERING  THE  EARTH  WITH 
FLOWER  GARLANDS. 


A  TANGLE  OF  WILD  FLOWERS  GROWING  IN  THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  SHELTERING  GRANITE  CLIFF,  SHOWING  AN  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  CONTRAST  IN  COLORS  OF  FLOWERS  AND  ROCK. 


MADCAP  VIOLETS 
GROWING  IN  A 
WET  MEADOW  A 
THOUSAND  FEET 
ABOVE  THE 
KINGS  RIVER  : 
THESE  FLOWERS 
OCCASIONALLY 
DRIVE  OUT  ALL 
OTHER  BLOOM 
AND  COVER  THE 
GROUND  WITH 
A  RIOT  OF  ROSE, 
PINK,  LAVENDER, 
LILAC  AND 
MAGENTA  BLOS¬ 
SOMS:  THESE 
ALPINE  MEAD¬ 
OWS  ARE  RICH 
IN  SUGGESTION 
FOR  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENERS  : 
HERE  GLACIERS 
AND  STORMS 
MODEL  THE 
WORLD  AND 
PLAN  IT  INTO 
PARKS  AND 
GARDENS,  JEW¬ 
ELING  THEM 
WITH  WATER¬ 
FALLS  AND 
LAKES. 


ALL  THE  ROADS 
LEADING  OUT  TO 
THE  MAIN  LOW 
VALLEYS  ARE  EDGED 
WITH  MYRIADS  OF 
FLOWERS  :  BACK  OF 
THESE  STAND  THE 
SHRUBS,  BEHIND 
WHICH  TOWER  THE 
TREES  HOLDING 
ALOFT  EXQUISITE¬ 
LY  DELICATE  AND 
FRAGRANT  BLOS¬ 
SOMS  :  HIGHER  TO¬ 
WARD  THE  RIM  OF 
THE  VALLEY  ARE 
MASSES  OF  AZA¬ 
LEAS  FORMING 
MARGINS  ALONC 
THE  STREAMS  AND 
PINK  MIMULUS 
SOMETIMES  REVEAL¬ 
ING  THE  HIDING 
PLACE  OF  A  SPRING. 


From  Photographs  by  Arthur  Pillsbury. 


NATURE  S  MASSING  OF  WILD  FLOWERS  AROUND  A  SPRING 
TO  PROTECT  IT  FROM  THE  DIRECT  RAYS  OF  THE  SUN. 


HANGING  GARDENS  OF  THE  SIERRA 


bunch  of  cyclamen  slips  out  into  the  rivulet;  bluebells  nod  daintily. 
Yellow  Alpine  lilies  hang  their  orange-vermilion  chalices  from  stems 
raised  six  feet  above  pink  and  lavender  gilias;  the  spotted  lily,  yarrow 
and  iris  grow  with  abandon  amongst  ferns  and  waving  grasses.  Wild 
strawberries  nestle  at  their  feet.  In  the  pockets  of  granite  soil  along 
the  margins  are  lobelias,  evening  snow,  scarlet  buglers  and  myriads  of 
other  lovely  things. 

ALPINE  flowers,  those  which  are  found  above  the  timber  line, 
hardy,  cheerful,  low-growing  little  things,  are  the  most  exquis¬ 
ite  plants.  They  do  not  grow  massed  luxuriantly  like  their 
sisters  of  the  wet  meadows.  Rare  is  the  flower  which  can  weather  the 
rigors  of  the  open,  wind-swept  places.  They  are  generally  to  be  found 
nestling  under  the  shelter  of  some  friendly  boulder.  They  are  indi¬ 
vidualists — at  best  found  only  in  small  family  groups.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  pink  is  their  prevailing  color.  Cassiope,  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
commonest,  fringes  the  rocks  at  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet  and 
more;  the  solitary  white  blossoms  on  pendant  branches  soon  turn  to 
pink,  deepen  to  rose,  then  fade  to  violet.  The  Sierra  primrose  shakes 
out  its  deep  rose  umbels  close  to  the  perennial  snow  line.  Many  people 
have  climbed  Sierra’s  peaks  without  ever  once  catching  a  glimpse  of 
this  dainty  primula;  the  only  native  primrose  in  California,  the 
botanists  tell  me.  Sometimes  the  lavender  mountain  daisy  will  ven¬ 
ture  beyond  its  favorite  altitude  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  and  find 
a  precarious  home  not  far  from  the  ice  fields.  Its  delicate  stars  never 
seem  lovelier  than  when  found  sparsely  scattered  over  the  velvet  mosses 
of  the  highest  places.  The  Alpine  heather  often  spreads  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  rocks,  voyaging  bravely  into  exposed  places;  but 
holding  so  tenaciously  to  little  pockets  of  soil  that  fierce  bitter  winds 
do  not  uproot  it.  This  bold,  dwarf  evergreen  loses  little  time  after  the 
sun  has  lifted  its  winter  coverlet  of  snow  in  tipping  every  stem  with 
gossamer  petals  of  violet,  rose.  The  Alpine  phlox  finds  aerial  patches 
of  granite  soil  quite  to  its  liking.  White,  pink,  violet  five-petaled 
blossoms  almost  conceal  at  times  their  needlelike  leaves.  Little  tufts 
of  these  charming,  childlike  flowers  are  frequently  met  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Clouds  Rest,  Mounts  Stanford  and  Hoffman,  along  the  trail  to 
Harrison  and  Kearsarge  Passes. 

I  should  like  to  voice  a  plea  for  the  better  appreciation,  knowledge 
and  protection  of  these  marvelous  wild  gardens  of  the  Sierra  that  hang 
tier  after  tier  all  the  way  to  their  snow  summits.  They  are  a  most 
inspiring  and  valuable  national  inheritance,  which  we  should  not  only 
seek  to  protect  and  hold  inviolable  for  all  time,  but  which  it  should 
be  our  pride  to  visit  and  enjoy,  as  in  the  past  we  have  sought  the 
Alps  or  the  Rhine  or  the  Riviera. 
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|OR  a  gentleman  of  such  dignity  and  deliberateness, 
Professor  Chilson  disposed  of  his  dessert  with  an  almost 
unseemly  haste.  It  was  a  dessert  that  he  particularly 
liked.  Tonight,  however,  he  did  not  remark  on  his 
luxurious  helping  of  the  delicately  sweetened  dainty, 
he  merely  ate — I  had  almost  said  gobbled — it,  and 
flinging  down  his  napkin,  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
looked  across  the  table  at  his  wife,  expectantly.  That  lady  was  smil¬ 
ingly  ready  and  arose  at  once,  thus  freeing  him  from  his  unwilling 
detention  at  the  table.  Though  she  had  been  his  bride  so  short  a 
time,  Mrs.  Chilson  already  knew  it  was  wise  to  eschew  conversation 
and  cut  the  dessert  short  one  night  each  month,  namely,  on  the  night 
when  there  was  a  new  Atlantic. 

It  was  a  purely  acquired  courtesy  which  halted  Professor  Chilson’s 
eager  steps  at  the  dining-room  doorway  to  permit  his  new  wife,  in  her 
softly  clinging  gown,  to  precede  him  into  the  living  room  beyond.  His 
natural  instinct  had  been  all  to  leap  nimbly  past  her,  or  over  her,  to 
swoop  and  pounce  upon  the  delicious  feast  in  black  and  white,  which 
lay  so  invitingly  beside  the  reading  lamp. 

It  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  Professor  Chilson,  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  his  easy  chair,  even  spoke.  Then  he  said,  “By  Jupiter,  I 
don’t  see  how  he  does  it!  This  Worthington  Fillmore  chap — month 
after  month — you  know,  each  one  a  little  masterpiece!” 

Professor  Chilson’s  pleased  eyes  still  dwelt  on  the  page  he  had  just 
finished.  Receiving  no  reply,  however,  from  his  usually  responsive 
wife,  he  looked  up  and  was  astounded  at  the  appearance  of  that 
lady. 

With  the  evening  paper  fallen  on  the  floor  beside  her,  Mrs.  Chilson 
sat  with  her  hands  tensely  locked ;  her  unhappy  eyes  gazed  into  space, 
as  though  held  by  some  invisible  hypnotist. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  however  she  seemed  to  come  out  of  her 
wretched  trance.  Her  slight  body  trembled  visibly. 

Professor  Chilson  carefully  laid  down  the  Atlantic,  got  up  and 
came  toward  his  wife. 

“Elizabeth — what  is  it?”  he  asked  earnestly,  standing  in  awkward 
helplessness  beside  her. 

“Nothing — nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you,”  returned  his  wife,  uncov¬ 
ering  her  face  and  sitting  up  briskly,  as  though  to  shake  off  her  oppres¬ 
sion. 

“Have — have  I  done  anything?”  The  phrase  was  uttered  a  bit 
stiffly.  Professor  Chilson  was  not  naturally  of  an  apologetic  tem¬ 
perament.  But  every  married  person  learns  that  formula  sooner  or 
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later.  No  doubt  Professor  Chilson  would  have  learned  it  sooner  had 
he  married  a  young  girl  instead  of  an  experienced  widow. 

“  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Irving !  You  are  never  anything  but  considerate. 
It  is  nothing,  really.” 

“Then,”  announced  Professor  Chilson,  releasing  her  hand 
abruptly,  “then  you  are  regretting  our  marriage.”  He  gazed  at  her 
reproachfully. 

“Oh,  Irving,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing!”  she  cried. 

“What  else  is  there  to  say — or  think?”  he  asked  gloomily. 

“Well  then,  it  was  something  I  read  in  the  evening  paper.” 

He  caught  it  up  and  hastily  rescanned  the  columns  he  had  read 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Two  automobile  victims  and  an  unknown  sui¬ 
cide  seemed  to  be  the  only  plausible  excuses  for  Mrs.  Chilson’s  emo¬ 
tion.  He  questioned  her. 

“No.  Please  don’t  think  any  more  about  it,”  she  begged. 

“But  I  do  think  about  it.  I  insist  upon  an  explanation,  Elizabeth,” 
returned  her  husband  obstinately.  He  suddenly  found  his  masterful 
role  very  pleasant.  He  had  been  so  excessively  mild  for  fifty  years 
that  the  sight  of  this  delicate  creature  actually  shrinking  and  pleading 
and  tremulous  before  him  made  something  of  a  bully  of  him. 

“You  must  show  me  the  paragraph,”  he  went  on,  pleasantly.  He 
sat  down  again,  spread  the  paper  on  her  lap,  took  her  passive  hand 
once  more. 

“Now  I’ll  point  down  each  column,  and  you’ll  tell  me  when  we 
come  to  the  right  one.” 

Suddenly,  as  they  neared  the  bottom  of  a  column  on  the  third  page, 
she  uttered  a  little  moan  and  snatched  her  hand  away. 

“Aha!”  cried  Professor  Chilson  melodramatically,  and  read  aloud 
as  though  to  a  large  and  interested  audience : 

“The  Governor  today  refused  to  commute  the  death  sentence  or  to 
grant  a  reprieve  to  Otto  Muller,  the  murderer.  Accordingly  the  man 
will  die  on  Friday  morning,  the  seventeenth,  the  date  first  set  for  the 
execution.” 

“Good  Heavens,  Elizabeth,  can  it  be  possible  that  that  man  was 
— is — that  you  know  him—”  gasped  Professor  Chilson,  staring  at  his 
wife,  who  sat  huddled  miserably  in  her  chair  with  shamed,  bowed  head. 

“Oh,  no,  I  never  heard  of  him  until  the  trial  last  winter.  I  was 
abroad  at  the  time  of  the  murder  itself.  That  was  in  August.  I  came 
home  in  October  just  in  time  for  the  trial.” 

“But — why,  good  Heavens,  Elizabeth — I  don’t  understand!  You 
say  you  never  heard  of  him  until  the  trial.  If  he  was  nothing  to  you — 
no  acquaintance  even — as  of  course  he  couldn’t  be— I  don’t  see  why 
you  even  read  about  the  ghastly  thing.” 
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“I  couldn’t  help  it,”  she  said  simply.  “I  never  can.  I  never 
could.” 

She  sat  twisting  the  new  wedding  ring  on  her  delicate  hand.  She 
looked  frightened,  like  a  little  naughty  child  detected.  She  had  never 
looked  so  young  to  him  before.  He  got  up  and  strode  about  the  pretty 
room  in  great  perturbation.  Finally  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  her 
again,  took  her  hand,  and  said: 

“Elizabeth,  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  all  about  it.  Do  you  like  crimes? 
Do  you  like  reading  such  things?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  replied  honestly.  “I  don’t  see  how  I  can — 
but  I  read  every  word.  I  always  have.  I  was  a  little  girl,  only  twelve, 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  about  a  crime.  We  were  at  a  summer  resort 
and  one  day,  on  the  piazza,  while  I  was  sitting  on  the  steps  waiting  for 
some  other  children  to  come  down,  I  overheard  some  ladies  discussing 
a  dreadful  murder  case.  Oh,  I  can’t  ever  forget  it!  I  watched  until 
they  went  for  a  walk,  and  then  got  the  paper  and  read  every  word.  It 
was  a  woman,  who  lived  in  a  big  house  all  alone — Oh — I  can  remem¬ 
ber  every  sickening  detail  yet.  It  cast  a  blight,  a  real  blight,  over  my 
childhood.  I  never  was  a  child  after  that!  I  was  just  a  little  morbid 
thing,  lurking  about,  greedily  searching  the  newspapers  for  more  grew- 
some  stories  of  crime.  The  mere  reading  of  them  wasn’t  the  worst. 
It  was  going  over  and  over  and  over  them,  in  imagination.  I  couldn’t 
tell  anyone,  of  course.  I  was  as  ashamed  then  as  I  am  now,  Irving, 
but  I  couldn’t  help  it.  The  criminal  cases  simply  fascinate  me.  I 
read  every  word,  and  then  I  live  it  all  through  again.  Sometimes  I 
am  the  victim — sometimes  the  murderer — sometimes  merely  a  help¬ 
less  onlooker — but  for  days  I  just  live  through  the  horrors  of  the  whole 
thing.  I  had  got  over  this  dreadful  Muller  affair — oh,  of  course  I 
remember  every  detail  of  it — but  I  had  put  it  out  of  my  mind — and 
then  tonight  there  was  the  reminder  of  it  in  the  paper.  For  half  an 
hour  I’ve  been  a  condemned  man,  brooding  in  a  cell,  remembering 
things — and  waiting!  I’ve  heard  the  guards  come  for  me,  I’ve  been 
led  into  the  room  where  the  chair  is — I’ve  sat  while  they  fastened  me 
in  with  straps — oh,  Irving!”  She  broke  off,  sobbing  weakly. 

“Upon  my  word,  Elizabeth,  this  is  most  extraordinary!  I  declare 
I  can’t  understand  it!” 

“I  didn’t  suppose  you  could,”  she  said,  humbly.  “Though  I’ve 
often  wTondered,”  she  added,  with  a  faint  show  of  spirit,  “if  lots  of 
people,  nice,  cultivated,  proper  people,  don't  read  those  dreadful 
things  just  as  avidly  as  I  do.  Only  of  course  they’re  ashamed  to  con¬ 
fess  it.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  so,  Elizabeth!”  her  husband  assured  her.  “It 
seems  most  abnormal,  your  passion  for  such  things.  I  am  very  sorry 
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to  hear  of  such  a  weakness  in  you.  It’s — it’s  unwholesome,  Elizabeth, 
really  it  is.  It ’s  a  waste  of  emotion  and  of  vitality.  Now  if  I  were 
going  to  let  my  imagination  run  away  with  me,  I  should  try  to  depict 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  needy,  let  us  say,  which  would  excite 
in  me  thoughts  of  pity  and  sympathy.  Why  don’t  you  think  of  this 
creature’s  wife  and  children — I  suppose  he  had  them?” 

“Yes,  six,”  she  returned  dismally.  “I’ve  thought  of  them,  too.” 

“That’s  good,”  cried  Professor  Chilson  briskly.  “That’s  more 
wholesome  for  you.  You  must  make  an  effort  to  keep  on  thinking  of 
them.  The  woman,  now,  will  have  the  whole  support  of  the  family 
on  her  shoulders.  That  will  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  patient 
endurance  and  no  doubt  self-sacrifice.  It  will  develop  her  character, 
however.  Effort  and  sacrifice  always  develop  people,  Elizabeth.  If 
you  must  think  about  anyone  of  the  family,  think  about  the  woman. 
But  you  must  exert  your  will,  my  dear.” 

“I’ll  try,  Irving,”  said  Mrs.  Chilson  with  agreeable  meekness. 

‘You’re  quite  right.  It’s  dreadfully  unwholesome.  It  quite  upsets 
me.  I’ll  try  to  think  of  something  else,  or,  as  you  suggest,  of  the 
wife.” 

She  did  make  conscientious  attempts  to  turn  her  thoughts  into 
happier  channels.  It  would  have  seemed  pathetic,  to  anyone  watching 
her,  to  see  her  desperate  attempts.  She  put  away  the  newspaper  with 
its  grim  reminding  paragraph.  She  went  to  her  little  desk  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  fussed  over  her  household  accounts.  This  proved  almost  a 
diversion,  being  so  new  and  difficult.  But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  an 
absorbing  sum  paid  out  for  sweet-breads  and  grape-fruit  and  Brussels 
sprouts,  she  paused  with  pen  in  air,  wondering  painfully  if  a  man  could 
eat  a  breakfast  half  an  hour  before - 

She  went  to  bed  at  length,  leaving  her  husband  blissfully  buried 
in  the  Atlantic ,  and  obtained  sleep,  poor  lady,  at  the  price  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  powder,  which  had  more  than  once  been  required  to  free  her  from 
her  torturing  imagination. 

She  awoke  in  the  gray  dawn,  however,  and  spent  a  dreadful  two 
hours  before  it  was  time  to  get  up.  She  tried  heroically  to  follow  her 
husband’s  advice — not  to  remember  that  tomorrow  morning,  at  day¬ 
break — to  think  only  of  the  wife.  But  her  thoughts  wouldn’t  shape 
themselves  as  Irving  had  intended.  She  saw — she  became — a  woman 
huddling  with  six  frightened  children  in  a  poor,  shabby  room,  a  woman 
convulsed  with  grief,  sobbing,  moaning,  watching  the  clock  with 
agonized  eyes,  awaiting  the  hour  of  her  husband’s  doom. 

At  breakfast  Professor  Chilson  was  aggressively  cheerful  and  talka¬ 
tive,  though  his  wife  was  certain  that  he  must  notice  her  wan  looks. 
Both  elaborately  avoided  any  mention  of  their  last  night’s  conversa- 
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tio n.  Tie  Professor  enthusiastically  recommended  three  or  four  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  new  magazine,  impressively  bade  her  have  a  happy  day, 
pecked  her  pale  cheek  in  dutiful  conjugal  farewell  and  departed 
fussily  for  hi;  classes,  his  green  felt  bag  of  books  under  his  arm. 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Chilson  went  out  to  do  her  marketing,  over  to 
Riverside  to  watch  the  children  who  came  to  play  in  the  park. 

It  was  a  very  sweet,  springy  morning;  a  cool  clean  breeze  blew  in 
from  the  river,  and  the  sunshine  was  warmly  comforting;  robins  were 
vidence,  and  children  romped  everywhere.  She  had  quite 
lost  herself  in  the  pretty  antics  of  a  pair  of  rosy  babies,  flirting  from 
neighboring  perambulators,  when  one  of  the  nurse-maids,  sitting  on 
the  next  bench  to  hers,  remarked  to  the  other: 

“  Well,  ole  Muller  gits  his  tomorrer,  don’t  ’e?  I  wouldn’t  like  to  be 
’im  today.” 

“Me  neither,”  agreed  her  friend.  “I  was  up  to  m’  aunt’s  Sunday, 
’n’  she  knows  a  woman  ’at  used  t’  know  his  wife.  Sez  she’s  an  awful 
nice  woman,  too.  My  lands,  looky  at  my  kid!  Ain’t  she  gittin’ 
strong?  She’d’a  dumb  right  out  if  I  wasn’t  watehin’.  Sit  down, 
there,  now,  an’  watch  the  pretty  horsies.  Come  on,  Ada,  let’s  walk. 
They  set  still  better  if  we  ride  ’em,  I  guess.  I  betcha  ole  Muller’s 
scared  stiff  ’bout  now,  don’  chu?” 

They  passed  on,  leaving  Mrs.  Chilson  alone  with  an  agonizing  pity 
for  the  murderer’s  wife — the  “awful  nice  woman”  to  whom  this  gentle 
spring  day  must  be  the  most  hideous  mockery.  How  did  women  live 
through  such  times? 

It  was  not  like  Mrs.  Chilson  to  do  anything  unconventional.  But 
so  long  and  so  acute  had  this  vicarious  suffering  been  that  she  felt  a 
little  wild  and  desperate  and  defiant  w’hen  she  finally  reached  her 
determination.  She  hurried  back  to  Broadway,  sought  a  drugstore 
telephone  booth.  It  was  like  her  morbid  memory  to  know  the  firm 
that  had  defended  Muller.  She  found  their  number,  and  from  them 
obtained  the  address  where  the  condemned  man’s  wife  was  janitress. 
It  was  a  place  far  up  in  the  Bronx. 

The  trip  in  the  subway  seemed  endless  and  stifling,  after  the  sweet, 
fresh  air  of  the  park.  After  a  while  the  train  emerged  from  the  dusky 
subway  into  the  vivid  spring  sunshine  and  crashed  along  on  an  ele¬ 
vated  track,  from  which  she  could  look  across  great  stretches  of 
monotonous  apartment  houses,  with  many  vacant  lots  between,  and 
here  and  there  a  shabby  old  mansion  with  its  grounds  sadly  en¬ 
croached  upon  and  relentless  “flats”  advancing  upon  all  sides. 

Mrs.  Chilson  had  never  called  upon  a  janitress  before.  She  wasn’t 
quite  sure  of  the  etiquette  of  this  visit.  She  knew  vaguely  that  apart  - 
ment-house  basements  held  boilers  and  dumb-waiter  shafts  and  store- 
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rooms,  but  she  felt  great  hesitancy  in  venturing  down  to  find  some¬ 
one.  So  she  stood  before  the  house,  with  an  increasing  nervousness, 
wondering  what  to  do,  until  two  children  whirled  around  the  corner 
and  dashed  up  against  the  area  railing  with  shouts  of  delight.  The 
little  girl,  whose  rosy  laughing  face  quite  diverted  attention  from  her 
very  clean,  faded,  shabby,  outgrown  clothes,  was  learning  to  “roller¬ 
skate.”  The  little  boy  was  trying  to  hold  her  up,  running  alongside. 
He  was  lame,  but  he  ran  very  well  for  a  lame  boy.  The  little  girl,  hav¬ 
ing  recovered  her  breath  somewhat,  was  eager  for  another  try. 

“You  leave  me  go,  once,”  she  urged,  clinging  to  the  iron  railing 
against  which  the  boy  leaned.  “I  bet  I  kin  go  it  alone.  Don’t  you 
touch  me,  now!”  She  struck  out  boldly,  executed  a  few  wild  motions 
with  arms  and  legs,  and  sprawled  headlong  at  Mrs.  Chilson’s  feet. 
That  lady,  assisted  by  the  little  boy,  who  came  limping  to  the  rescue, 
set  the  child  once  more  upright  and  towed  her  back  to  the  iron  railing. 
She  rubbed  her  bruises  and  giggled  and  blushed.  The  boy  said,  seri¬ 
ously,  “I  bin  tellin’  her  all  the  time  she  hadn’t  ought  to  leave  go  o’ 
my  hand  till  she  gits  started  off,  kinda.  She  tumbles  awful  easy,  any¬ 
way.” 

“She  ought  to  be  very  careful,”  agreed  Mrs.  Chilson.  “I  wonder 
if  you  can  tell  me  how  to  find  Mrs.  Muller.  She’s  the — the  caretaker 
here,  I  believe.” 

“Sure,”  returned  the  boy.  “You  mean  Mis’  Miller,  jan’tor 
woman.  Down  them  there  steps.  But  they  aint  no  ’partments 
empty  now.” 

T  don’t  care  to  see  apartments,  thank  you,”  explained  Mrs. 
Chilson.  “I  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Muller — or  Miller.  Do  you  know  if 
she  is  at  home?” 

“  Sure  she’s  home.  Right  down  them  steps.  I’ll  show  yer.” 

He  limped  ahead,  and  Mrs.  Chilson  gingerly  picked  her  way  down, 
following  him  into  the  dim  hallways  of  the  great  basement. 

“  Ma !  ”  shrilled  the  boy,  and  soon  a  door,  far  down  the  hall,  opened, 
and  a  little,  round-shouldered  woman  appeared.  She  was  rosy,  too, 
and  clean  and  smiling,  like  the  teetery  little  girl  up  on  the  sidewalk. 
She  came  toward  Mrs.  Chilson,  wiping  the  suds  off  her  arms  on  her 
apron  as  she  came.  She  halted  near  the  visitor,  pleasant-faced, 
respectful. 

“I  think  I  must  have  made  a  mistake,”  faltered  Mrs.  Chilson, 
nervously  fingering  her  handbag.  This  woman  looked  so  cheerful! 
And  her  children  were  out  romping  in  the  sunshine.  “I  am  looking 
for  a  Mrs.  Muller — Mrs.  Otto  Muller — ” 

“I’m  her,”  returned  the  woman,  shortly,  her  smile  vanishing. 
“Only  I  call  it  Miller  since  we  come  up  here.  Will  you  come  in? ” 
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She  turned  and  led  the  way  back  along  the  clean  cement  floor, 
past  storerooms  and  the  big  furnace.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  she  threw 
open  a  door,  with  a  little  defiant  flourish,  and  ushered  her  guest  into 
a  neat,  bright  little  “parlor,”  where  the  sunshine  lay  in  warm  squares 
on  a  new,  vividly  colored  carpet,  and  a  shiny  center  table,  weighted 
with  innumerable  ornaments,  was  flanked  by  two  patent  rockers. 
Geraniums  bloomed  in  the  windows.  Everything  was  very  new  and 
shining  and  cheerful,  except  the  face  of  the  hostess  as  she  seated  her¬ 
self  opposite  Mrs.  Chilson  and  waited  for  her  guest  to  begin. 

“I  cannot  tell  you,  Mrs. — Miller,”  Elizabeth  Chilson  began 
hesitantly,  “how  deeply  I  have  been  moved  by — by  your  husband’s 
case.” 

Patient  endurance  was  written  on  Mrs.  Miller’s  face.  She  did  not 
speak. 

“And  how  much  I  sympathize  with  you,”  went  on  Mrs.  Chilson. 
“I  have  thought  and  thought  about  you,  until  I  could  scarcely  endure 
it.  I  know,  without  your  telling  me,  how  terribly  you  must  be  suffer¬ 
ing  now.  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  You  have  all  my  sympathy.” 

The  woman  continued  to  regard  her  with  that  still,  baffling  look. 
Mrs.  Chilson  grew  more  and  more  nervous.  At  last  the  woman  spoke. 

“  Yer  wastin’  it,”  she  said. 

“What!”  gasped  Mrs.  Chilson. 

“Yer  symperthy,”  said  the  woman,  calmly.  “I  ain’t  needin’  it, 
you  see.  What’s  goin’  to  happen  to  him’s  the  best  thing  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  all  right.” 

“Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing!”  Mrs.  Chilson  was  plainly 
horrified.  “Of  course  it  was  revolting — what  he  did — but  after  all  he 
was  your  husband.” 

“Oh  yes,  we  was  married,  ez  fur’s  that  goes,”  agreed  the  woman. 
“But  marryin’  don’t  change  a  man  that’s  jest  nacherly  a  devil,  ner  it 
don’t  help  a  woman  that’s  plum  wore  out  with  work  an’  babies  an’ 
bein’  beat  up  reg’lar  every  two-three  days  by  the  meanest  white  man 
Gawd  ever  let  live.” 

“I  didn’t  know  he  was  unkind,”  faltered  Mrs.  Chilson. 

“O’ course  you  didn’t.  I  never  opened  my  head  about ’im.  They 
can’t  make  a  wife  testify  agin  her  husband,  you  know.  But  my  lands, 
it  didn’t  need  any  o’  my  testimony  to  fix  ’im.  I  wouldn’t  a  spoke  one 
word,  ner  raised  a  finger  to  hurt  ’im,  but  as  Father  O  Donovan  was 
sayin’  to  me,  it  was  the  hand  o’  the  Lord,  an’  I  begin  to  breathe  easy 
fer  the  first  time  in  ten  years  when  the  jury  come  back  with  ‘Guilty’ 
fer  ’im,  an’  I  knowed  he’d  never  be  loose  agin  to  do  any  more  o’  his 
meanness.  I  don’t  like  talkin’  about  it,  ma’am.  I’m  tryin’  to  fergit 
it  all  an’  start  in  fresh  an’  happy  with  the  younguns  in  this  here  new 
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neighborhood,  where  they  ain’t  a  soul  knows  who  we  are.  We  was 
livin’  down  on  Eighth  Avenue  right  off  Oneplundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
when — when  he  done  it.  He  was  called  the  janitor  o’  the  buildin’ 
there,  though  I  done  the  work,  like  I  bin  doin’  ever  since  we  got  mar¬ 
ried.  My  lands,  ain’t  kids  cruel  little  things?  I  ’spose  they  don’t 
know  no  better,  but  honest,  a  youngun  can  be  more  cruel  than  a 
growed  up  person.  Lessen  three  days  all  the  hoodlums  on  the  block 
was  tauntin’  my  pore  little  kids  about  their  pa.  I  seen  I  better  clear 
out  to  a  new  part  o’  town,  an’  bless  yer  soul,  Father  O’Donovan  fixed 
it  all  up  with  Mr.  Levy  slick  ez  a  button,  and  we  been  here  a  coupla 
months,  a’ready.  Mr.  Levy  he’s  Jewish,  but  my  lands,  if  ever  I  seen  a 
lovely  Christian  gentleman,  it’s  him.  He’s  agent  -er  a  lot  o’  flat 
houses  all  over  town,  an’  when  he  seen  how  it  was  fer  me,  stayin’  in 
that  neighborhood  where  everybody  knowed  about  Otto’s  doin’s,  he 
just  sez  to  me,  sez  ’e,  ‘My  goodness,  Mis’  Miller,  don’t  you  worry 
none.  I  got  plenty  houses  needs  good  honest  janitresses  that  don’t 
booze.  I’ll  look  things  over  an’  move  you  within  a  month.’  He  did, 
too,  an’  it  was  jest  like  wakin’  up  out  of  a  bad  dream  to  come  up  here 
with  a  new  name  an’  move  into  these  grand,  big,  sunny  south  rooms 
an’  start  all  fresh.  I  bin  happy  as  a  queen  up  here,  a’ready,  an’  the 
younguns  ain’t  like  the  same  children.  It’s  just  like  real  country  life 
up  here,  they’s  so  many  vacant  lots  fer  ’em  to  play  in,  an’  the  streets 
not  so  nasty  crowded,  neither.  I  don’t  feel  so  nervous  about  ’em 
when  they’re  out,  now.  It’s  just  grand  up  here,  every  way.” 

“Then  you  aren’t  unhappy  about — tomorrow?” 

“About  Otto,  you  mean?  Why  no,  ma’am,  not  what  you’d  say 
real  onhappy.  I  wouldn’t  ever  ’a’  done  anythin’  to  send  ’im  to  the 
chair,  but  nobody  knows  like  I  do  how  much  he  deserves  it,  an’  after 
ten  years  o’  his  meanness  I  can’t  say  I’d  reach  out  a  hand  to  drawr 
’im  back.  An’  it  won’t  hurt  ’im  any  more’n  takin’  gas  to  git  a  tooth 
pulled.” 

Mrs.  Chilson  was  trembling  violently  now.  Somehow  the  unim¬ 
passioned  recital  of  this  little  bright-eyed  woman  with  the  big,  rough, 
knotted,  red  hands  was  more  upsetting  than  the  wild  grief  which  she 
had  expected  to  comfort. 

“Even  if  you  didn’t  love  him,”  she  essayed  at  length,  “he  was 
your  husband  -  he  was  the  father  of  your  children.”  Mrs.  Chilson 
had  never  experienced  motherhood,  but  she  believed  implicitly  all  the 
conventional  notions  concerning  it,  one  of  which  is  the  popular  fallacy 
that  bearing  children  for  a  man  necessarily  endears  him  to  a  woman. 
So,  “He  was  the  father  of  your  children,”  she  urged,  hoping  to  find  a 
quivering  chord  of  tenderness  somewhere  in  this  queer  wife. 

“Bein’  a  father  ain’t  no  very  hard  job,”  said  the  woman,  thought- 
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fully.  “The  hours  is  short,  too.  It’s  bein’  a  mother,  an’  stayin’  right 
on  the  job  twenty-four  hours  a  day  through  sickness  an’  health,  that’s 
hard — er  would  be  if  the  younguns  didn’t  pay  fer  all  you  do  fer  ’em, 
ten  times  over,  bless  their  little  hearts!  But  my,  my,  Otto  wasn’t 
any  kind  of  father.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  rile  up  my  feelin’s  with  hashin’  up 
ole  mem’ries,  but  I’ll  jest  tell  you  this  much,  ma’am,  that  he  killed 
my  first  pore  little  baby  before  ever  it  got  borned,  knockin’  me  down 
stairs.  An’  pore  little  Herbie  he’ll  go  lame  to  ’is  grave  rom  the  way 
Ot  abused  ’im  when  ’e  was  a  little  chap.  I  was  too  young  them  days 
to  have  any  sense  when  ’e  was  in  one  o’  his  tempers.  I  was  scared 
helpless.  After  ’e  lamed  Herbie,  though,  I  spunked  up  some.  But 
you  c’n  see  they  ain’t  any  kind  o’  love  could  come  through  all  that.  I 
usta  be  scared  to  leave  ’im  alone  with  the  younguns,  when  I’d  have  to 
be  off  at  work.  We  was  all  afraid  fer  our  lives.  So  it’s  a  real  com¬ 
fortin’  feelin’  to  know  we’re  free  of  ’im  at  last.  If  ’e  was  let  to  live 
fifty  years  more  ’e’d  never  do  a  good  day’s  work  er  speak  a  decent 
word !  He  had  a  awful  good  home,  when  ’e  was  a  boy,  an’  awful  nice 
folks,  back  in  the  old  country.  They  sent  the  money  to  hire  Ot’s 
lawyers.  Ot  had  good  folks,  an’  good  raisin’,  an’  if  I  do  say  it  myself, 
’e  had  a  good  wife.  But  ’e  was  jest  borned  a  brute.  I’ve  heard  that 
women  have  bin  sendin’  him  flowers  to  the  jail.  I  s’pose  they  ain’t  got 
no  idea  how  he  used  to  abuse  his  younguns  an’  curse  at  ’em,  pore  little 
scared  things,  an’  pocket  all  the  money  fer  himself,  an’  buy  butter  an’ 
beefsteak  fer  him,  an’  bread  an’  tea  fer  us.  I  can  s.an’  things  fer 
myself,  ma’am,  but  it  hurts  to  see  yer  children  hungry  an’  scared. 
Now  is  the  first  time  in  all  their  little  lives  that  they  ain’t  had  bruises 
all  over  ’em.  An’  they’re  fergettin’  how  to  slink  an’  dodge.  They 
ain’t  got  nobody  to  be  afraid  of  now.  So  you  see,  ma’am,  you  bin 
wastin’  yer  symperthy.” 

“I  see  your  side  of  the  case,’*  said  Mrs.  Chilson  faintly.  “ But  even 
so,  tomorrow  must  be  an  ordeal  for  you — to  know  he  is  being — ” 

“No,  ma’am.  I  won’t  think  about  it  much.  I  guess  it  takes  you 
easy  folks  that  ain’t  very  busy,  to  set  an’  worry  an’  think  such  things 
over.  I  got  all  this  big  buildin’,  five  floors,  to  tend  to,  an’  I  keep  my 
halls  clean,  too,  lemme  tell  you.  Tomorra  I’ll  jest  be  workin’  same  as 
usyal.’’ 

“Oh,  no!”  cried  Mrs.  Chilson  recoiling  in  horror.  “Surely  you 
will  not — in  the  morning — at  the  very  hour — ” 

“Why  yes,  ma’am,”  returned  the  woman  simply.  “I  got  six  chil¬ 
dren  to  support  by  cleanin’  this  here  house  every  day,  no  matter  what. 
I  get  up  at  four  to  scrub  the  stairs.  It  takes  till  about  six.  So  I 
reckon  ma’am,  at  the  very  hour  I’ll  jest  be  doin’  the  stairs.” 
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VERYBODY  is  a  collector  of  one  sort  or  another,” 
said  Ellen  Terry  one  day  in  the  easy  familiarity  of 
after-luncheon  chat.  “My  hobby  is  to  collect  cottages. 
I  have  eight,  I  believe,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
sweet  English  country.”  Nothing  about  Miss  Terry 
is  more  English  than  this  penchant  for  little  firesides. 
She  has  confessed  that  it  was  not  very  wise  economic¬ 
ally  to  hold  on  to  the  possession  of  so  many  that  she  never  intended 
to  occupy  again;  but  she  couldn’t  wrest  her  heart  from  any  one  that 
she  had  given  her  affection  to. 

One  who  has  seen  Tower  Cottage,  Miss  Terry’s  fireside  in  Win- 
chelsea,  a  rambling  old  structure  shouldering  itself  up  to  the  tower 
gate  that  stands  as  the  main  entrance  from  the  Romney  plain  to 
this  quaint  old  English  town,  will  surely  vow  to  spend  a  golden 
summer  in  this  quiet  retreat,  where  life  may  be  lived  on  terms  of 
beguiling  friendship  with  many  a  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Whatever  the  people  of  this  city  may  say  to  an  intruding  and  senti¬ 
mental  stranger,  the  kind  old  lady  with  the  sturdy  name  of  Mrs. 
Leadbeater,  who  keeps  a  tea  shop  a  few  doors  away  from  the  Tower 
Cottage,  will  have  a  welcoming  word;  and  there,  if  the  ruined 
“Friars”  or  the  Crusaders’  tombs  in  the  old  Gothic  church  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  green,  fail  of  all  the  craved  for  human  inter¬ 
course,  one  may  find  pleasant  discourse  on  all  the  homely  matters 
of  life. 

Tower  Cottage  was  too  public  a  place,  however  for  the  famous 
actress  who  has  been  fed  with  adulation.  The  tourist  would  knock 
at  the  gate  and  demand  an  undue  share  of  those  hours  thatJMiss 
Terry  craves  for  quiet  and  rest;  and  so  Winchelsea  sees  her  no 
more.  Not  many  miles  away,  but  by  an  intricate  roundabout  rail¬ 
way  journey  stands  her  farmhouse  in  Small  Hythe.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
enough  little  engine  and  train  that  bears  you  from  the  main  line  at 
Headeorn  to  Tenterden.  Then  you  must  provide  your  own  con¬ 
veyance  or  walk  out  to  the  little  hamlet  where  Miss  Terry  has  for 
a  number  of  years  found  frequent  intervals  of  seclusion  from  the 
life  of  London.  It  is  here,  as  she  told  ns  on  her  last  visit  to  America, 
that  she  wished  to  plant  the  golden  daffodils  with  money  earned  by 
laborious  journeying  back  and  forth  through  this  broad  land,  with 
pauses  to  open  the  wonders  of  her  heart  for  the  last  time  on  her 
glorious  Shakespearean  heroines. 

On  your  way  out  from  Tenterden  to  Miss  Terry’s  farmhouse  you 
are  arrested  by  a  little  timbered  cottage  standing  by  a  small  Tudor 
church.  It  is  one  of  the  chaplet  of  firesides  of  which  she  speaks. 
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one  which  she  has  conveyed  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Edith  Craig. 
The  hand  of  time  had  lain  heavily  upon  it  when  they  came  into 
possession;  but  they  contended  with  the  destroyer  and  now  no 
more  charming  little  nest  for  tired  spirits  exists  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Many  were  the  headshakes  of  skeptical  neighbors  when  Miss 
Craig  came  to  take  possession.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  such 
unpromising  materia!.  Hadn’t  it  served  its  purpose  as  a  human 
habitation  and  earned  its  rest  after  several  centuries  of  service? 
Besides  the  soil  was  clayey  and  would  produce  nothing,  not  even 
flowers.  The  answer  to  all  this,  after  ten  years,  is  a  rose-embowered 
paradise.  The  month  of  June  finds  the  cottage  glowing  with  roses; 
rose  vines  clambering  over  the  old  walls,  by  the  front  porch  and 
overrunning  the  arbors  and  trellises.  Nor  do  they  take  their  flight 
along  with  June. 

THE  plot  of  ground  surrounding  the  cottage  has  been  slowly 
developed  into  a  garden  of  that  quiet  and  restful  type  that 
lures  to  easy  meditation.  There  are  no  formal  lines  such  as 
a  more  stately  house  would  demand,  though  the  rustic  pergola  speaks 
of  a  compromise  with  aristocratic  tradition.  Its  walks  are  bordered 
with  shrubs  and  hardy  perennials  so  timed  that  no  season  is  without 
its  profuse  blossoms.  The  arbor  stands  with  its  back  to  the  highway 
that  runs  past  the  house  close  upon  the  front  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
easy  seats  placed  there  lead  the  eye  beyond  the  immediate  picture 
of  garden  landscape,  across  green  English  fields  to  the  distant  blue 
rim  that  tells  of  the  presence  of  the  sea.  And  it  is  this  element  of 
the  landscape  that  brings  to  mind  the  romantic  story  that  makes 
Miss  Craig’s  cottage  a  memorable  landmark. 

The  little  Tudor  church  with  its  walls  covered  with  ivy  stands 
so  close  as  to  make  a  curtain  from  the  west  and  a  background  for 
that  part  of  the  garden.  The  edifice  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  as  a  place  in  which  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  drowned 
mariners  who  were  washed  ashore  where  the  garden  now  glows  with 
its  seasonal  color.  Little  by  little,  in  the  intervening  years  the  sea 
has  receded  until  now  it  is  seventeen  miles  away,  with  the  wide 
flats  of  the  Romney  marshes  lying  between.  It  is  a  pleasanter  story 
than  that  which  has  put  itself  into  verse  to  cling  to  the  far  more 
stately  fane  at  Tenterden.  “Tenterden  Steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Godwin  Sands.”  That  charge  sounds  enigmatic  until  one  unravels 
the  tale  of  the  perfidious  covetousness  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  built  his  steeple  with  the  stone  that 
was  donated  by  the  country  to  build  the  sea  wall  and  so  to  keep 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton. 


THE  OLD  BRICK  FLOWER-BORDERED  PATH  TO 
THE  ENTRANCE  OF  TOWER  COTTAGE:  ONE 
OF  ELLEN  TERRY’S  ‘‘LITTLE  FIRESIDES.” 


From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Bough  ton. 


THE  ROSE-COVERED  ENTRANCE  TO 
MISS  CRAIGS  HOME,  TOWER  COTTAGE. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton. 


FLOWERS  HIDE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  TOWER  COTTAGE, 
AND  CLIMB  OVER  THE  DOORWAY  TO  THE  UPPER  STORY. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton. 


THE  ROSE  ARBOR  THROUGH  WHICH  YOU  LOOK 
ACROSS  GREEN  ENGLISH  FIELDS  TO  THE  SEA. 


A  ROSE  COTTAGE  IN  KENT 


off  the  inundating  waves  that  afterward  broke  in  east  of  Deal  and 
stopped  up  Sandwich  Haven.  The  tale  has  furnished  many  writers 
with  material,  none  more  naive  than  that  told  by  Hugh  Lattimer, 
who  credits  the  saying  to  the  oldest  wiseacre  of  the  village,  whose 
logic  ran  this  way:  “I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  and  I  may  remember 
the  building  of  Tenterden  Steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there 
was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tenterden  Steeple  was 
in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking  of  any  flats  or  sands 
that  stopped  the  haven;  and  therefore  I  think  that  Tenterden  Steeple 
is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  Haven.” 

Sitting  in  this  old-world  garden  of  peace  and  roses,  protected 
from  the  showers  that  overtake  you  almost  before  the  sun  has  had 
time  to  turn  his  back  and  enthralled  by  the  liquid  notes  of  the  sky¬ 
lark,  this  logic  is  as  comfortable  as  any  bred  of  a  more  rational  order 
of  life.  One  turns  one’s  eyes  comfortably  down  the  long  path  of 
unevenly  set  brick  on  which  great  clumps  of  marguerites  and  asters 
encroach  without  hindrance  to  the  old  well  with  its  overhung  sweep — 
a  kind  of  a  social  center  for  the  kindred  spirits  that  come  at  Miss 
Craig’s  welcome.  For  the  little  cottage  is  usually  taxed  to  its  utmost 
to  house  those  who  gladly  hear  the  call  away  from  London.  There 
is  a  frank  simplification  of  life  once  one  gets  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  little  home,  symbolized  by  the  smock  frocks  that  are  the  favor¬ 
ite  wearing  apparel  of  whichever  sex  is  biding  the  time.  Of  course, 
the  intruding  male  is  rare  and  he  counts  himself  highly  favored. 
Though  one  may  fancy  that  in  this  secluded  spot  thought  might 
reasonably  stand  still,  or  proceed  as  vagrantly  as  old  Hugh  Lat- 
timer’s  peasant’s  reasoning,  yet  here  in  this  fragrant  garden  you 
may  hear  the  most  ardent  discussion  of  the  suffrage  cause,  for  the 
chatelaine  has  long  been  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
fighting  for  the  vote,  or  when  this  subject  is  not  uppermost  there 
is  apt  to  be  some  problem  connected  with  the  future  of  the  theater. 
Both  Ellen  Terry’s  children  are  pioneers  in  the  field  of  stage  pro¬ 
duction,  though  one  is  apt  to  hear  more  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig’s 
theorizing  than  of  the  effective  London  theatrical  productions  of 
recent  times  staged  by  Miss  Edith  Craig. 

A  glance  within  the  little  house  at  once  endears  it  to  the  visitor. 
The  first  impression  is  that  the  cottage  was  built  around  the  chimney. 
That  was  the  first  consideration  no  doubt,  for  the  size  of  this  retreat 
as  in  most  South  county  cottages,  quite  outruns  all  proportion.  Seats 
for  four  are  comfortably  installed  within  its  capacious  mouth.  Here 
in  the  most  fascinating  of  inglenooks  time  slips  speedily  away.  The 
decoration,  too,  of  the  rooms  is  in  keeping  with  their  unpretentious 
dignity.  And  old  furniture  is  in  harmony  with  the  picturesque  per¬ 
fection  of  the  little  cottage. 
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HE  more  one  studies  the  development  of  art  in  various 
countries,  the  more  fully  one  realizes  that  progress 
seems  to  lie  in  a  series  of  reactions,  with  always  the 
little  forward  impulse  at  the  end.  The  materialist  is 
followed  by  the  idealist,  and  the  idealist  by  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  scientist  again  by  the  man  of  self-satisfied 
inactivity,  which  reduces  the  world  to  a  certain  bal¬ 
ance  of  poise.  And  then  again  there  is  an  outpouring  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  which  leads  the  people  in  a  restless  exalted  frame  of  mind  out 
to  the  more  purely  physical  world.  Thus  activity  and  reaction  is 
also  the  universal  law. 

Liberty  of  thought  is  expressed  in  freedom  of  living.  This  goes 
to  excess  and  we  find  the  world  driven  back  to  rules  and  regulations. 
At  one  time  we  must  have  all  our  architecture,  especially  our  domes¬ 
tic  architecture,  simplified  to  the  point  of  doing  away  with  all  care 
and  responsibility  and  the  bungalow  is  the  result,  on  one  floor,  all 
rooms  opening  into  each  other — one  outlook  throughout  the  home. 
But  no  sooner  are  we  accustomed  to  this  type  of  home  than  its  faults 
are  presented  to  us,  or  if  it  lacks  essential  faults,  the  restless  foreign 
trained  architects  grow  tired  of  it.  Suddenly  we  find  houses  in  little 
villages  shooting  up  into  the  air,  skyscraper  homes,  as  it  were.  And 
then  we  must  face  the  problem  of  making  the  tall  house  picturesque 

and  attractive. 

The  roof  line  of  the  low 
house  is  easily  managed.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  lid  sloping 
at  a  pleasant  angle  and 
sheltering  the  edge  of 
the  house.  The  line  is 
not  steep 
enough  for 
color  and 
texture  to  be 
very  notice- 
able,  and 
durability 
and  suitabil¬ 
ity  are  the 
essentials  to 
cons ider . 
But  when  the 
Tgpej - —  —  home  towers 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  LONG  ROOF 
LINES  BROKEN  BY  CLUSTERS  OF 
WINDOWS  AND  A  RECESSED 
PORCH  :  DRAWN  BY  CHR.  MUSEL 
BY  COURTESY  OF  MODERNE 
BAUFORMEN. 
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up  into  the 
air  four  and 
five  stories, 
the  structure 
will  either 
take  on  the 
effect  of  a 
very  high  and 
narrow  box 
or  the  roof 
line  must  be 
made  the  im¬ 
portant  dec¬ 
orative  fea¬ 
ture  of  the 
house,  very 
long  and 
sweeping  yet 
never  cutting 
off  the  light. 

German  ar¬ 
chitects,  Who  A  FIVE-STORY  GERMAN  HOUSE  WITH  ROOF  AND  SIDE  WALLS  OF  SHINGLES: 
in  common  DRAWN  BY  CHR-  musel:  by  courtesy  of  moderne  bauformen. 

with  all  German  artists,  are  forever  on  the  outlook  for  the  new  and 
eccentric,  are  just  now  specializing  on  the  many-storied  house  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  developing  a  succession  of  roof  lines  on 
one  building. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  difficult  to  enjoy  modern  German  archi¬ 
tecture  as  a  whole.  Its  growth  has  been  stunted  and  tortured  by  the 
vicious  eccentricities  of  Art  Nouveau.  So  when  we  first  heard  of  the 
five-story  houses  with  long  roofs,  we  had  a  vision  of  an  ugly  box  with 
trailing,  curving  roof  lines  which  would  leave  the  interior  both  dark 
and  tomblike.  But  strangely  enough  the  new  German  house  with  its 
specialized  roof  seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  architect,  whose  roofs  have  the  beautiful  sweep  and  exquisite 
proportion  of  a  succession  of  hillsides  which  nature  has  harmoniously 
related. 

We  are  showing  here  three  illustrations  of  typical  tall  German 
houses  and  they  are  really  significant,  not  only  for  the  great  beauty 
of  the  long  sweeping  lines,  which  never  cease  abruptly,  and  seem  to 
flow  down  the  side  of  the  house  ending  only  when  in  perfect  line  with 
other  architectural  features,  but  because  of  a  careful  study  of  fur¬ 
nishing  ample  light  in  gracefully  grouped  casement  windows. 
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The  opportunity  that  these  long  roofs  furnish  for  beauty  of  color 
and  material  seems  almost  limitless.  The  roofs  are  especially  adapted 
to  treatment  with  shingles.  They  are  too  steep  naturally  for  tiles,  but 
perfectly  adjusted  for  any  of  the  new  flat  roof  coverings  which  come 
today  fireproof  and  in  beautiful  colors,  or  notably  the  asbestos  shingles. 
And  one  can  imagine  such  a  roof  developed  most  artistically  with  the 
thatched-shingle  effect,  which  is  both  durable  and  picturesque.  The 
lower  walls  of  the  houses  shown  in  the  illustrations  are  apparently  all 
of  cement,  but  we  can  imagine  a  very  interesting  treatment  of  shingle 
roof  and  tapestry  brick  side  walls. 

Probably  no  development  in  modern  architecture  has  ever 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  color  that  will  be  found  in  houses  where 
the  roof  line  extends  from  the  peak  of  the  fifth  story  to  the  lower  line 
of  the  projecting  porch  of  the  second  story.  In  looking  at  these 
sketches  one  feels  that  the  secret  of  the  beautiful  sweep  of  these  roofs 
is  the  fact  of  their  being  carried  out  over  the  porches,  so  that  the  end 
is  never  abrupt. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  fad  for  the  tall  house  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  consequent  development  of  the  beautiful  roof  line 
might  bring  about  a  reformation  in  modern  domestic  architecture  in 
that  land  which  would  lift  it  out  into  a  new  realm  of  actual  beauty. 
And  thus  we  would  find  the  history  of  art  repeating  itself,  and  a  new 
beauty  born  in  architecture  out  of  so  simple  a  problem  as  the  need 
of  an  adjustment  of  the  roof  lines  to  the  proper  lighting  of  the  inside 
of  a  house. 
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A  GERMAN  VILLA  WITH  THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  ROOF!  DRAWN 
BY  CHR.  MUSEL:  BY  COURTESY  OF  MODERNE  BAUFORMEN. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FEATHER  TRADE: 
BY  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 


^PRIL  seventh;  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  was  a 
momentous  day  to  many  people.  There  was  much 
speculation  as  to  what  the  hours  would  bring  forth 
and  all  day  long  the  bulletin  boards  and  telegraph 
offices  in  far-away  cities  were  besieged  for  the  latest 
news  from  Washington.  The  Democratic  party, 
which  had  promised  a  great  reduction  in  tariff  rates, 
was  now  in  power.  For  many  weeks  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  considering  the  various 
schedules  of  the  tariff  act,  and  the  results  of  their  deliberation  were 
this  day  to  be  made  known  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  in 
Congress.  It  came  on  schedule  time,  and  the  reductions  it  proposed 
were  numerous  and  pronounced.  As  was  to  be  expected,  not  every¬ 
body  was  pleased.  The  Southern  cotton  planter  shook  his  head  over 
the  drop  in  cotton  rates.  The  sugar  manufacturer  objected  to  the 
idea  of  free  sugar  and  immediately  began  to  give  his  reasons  why  this 
should  not  be  allowed.  In  the  great  Southwest  the  sheep  men  could 
hardly  realize  that  the  country  was  to  have  free  wool. 

Of  all  those  interested  in  the  tariff,  there  was  none  more  surprised 
and  chagrined  than  those  importers  and  wholesalers  whose  business 
consists  in  dealing  in  the  feathers  of  wild  birds  for  the  millinery 
trade.  These  men  could  hardly  believe  it  when  they  scanned  the 
news  the  papers  brought  them,  they  rubbed  their  eyes,  sat  up 
straight  and  stared  again,  for  tucked  snugly  in  Schedule  N  was  this 
hitherto  undreamed  of  paragraph: 

“Provided  that  the  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes,  or 
so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails, 
skins  or  parts  of  skins  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  and 
not  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited,  but  this 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  feathers  of  domestic  fowls  of  any  kind.” 

Some  of  us  acquainted  with  the  rapid  growth  of  public  sentiment 
the  past  few  years  would  probably  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  if 
a  tariff  so  high  as  to  make  impracticable  the  importation  of  some  kinds 
of  feathers  had  been  proposed;  but  a  sweeping,  far-reaching,  clean- 
cut  declaration  that  no  feathers  of  wild  birds  could  be  brought  into 
this  country  for  commercial  purposes  was  something  to  cause  the 
staunchest  feather  dealer  to  turn  pale.  It  has  not  been  the  custom  of 
the  Government  to  do  things  of  this  character.  One  could  count  on 
his  fingers  the  list  of  subjects  now  prohibited,  for  example  the  skins  of 
seals  illegally  killed,  opium,  lottery  tickets,  Chinese  laborers,  and  a  few 
other  objectionable  articles. 

That  the  tariff  act  contains  this  paragraph,  which  is  of  such 
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momentous  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  wild  bird  life  of 
the  world,  redounds  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  twenty-one  Con¬ 
gressmen  composing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Francis  Burton  Harrison  who  led  the  fight  in  the  Committee, 
to  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood  who  approved  of  the  measure,  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said  that  it  was  good.  The  proposition  is 
now  squarely  up  to  Congress — will  it  approve  of  this  plan  which 
will  make  the  United  States  the  leader  of  all  the  world  in  the  matter 
of  bird  protection?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
follow  this  course,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  the  lawmakers  are  inclined 
to  give  serious  heed  to  any  earnest  requests  presented  to  them  by  large 
numbers  of  their  constituents.  In  fact,  it  should  not  be  otherwise  in 
a  representative  government.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters 
and  telegrams  commending  the  passage  of  this  section  of  the  bill  have 
been  pouring  into  Washington  since  the  proposed  tariff  act  was  made 
public. 

EARLY  in  the  year,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  give  public  hearings  on  the  various 
schedules  to  be  considered,  the  Audubon  workers  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  accomplish  a  great  deed  for  bird  preservation  and  deal 
a  death  blow  in  the  United  States  to  the  barbaric  traffic  in  the  feathers 
of  slaughtered  mother  birds.  The  Secretary  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society  applied  for,  and  secured  permission  to  address  the  Committee 
on  January  thirtieth.  His  appeal  for  assistance  from  other  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  wild  life  protection  was  responded  to  by  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  in  the  person  of  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday. 
Before  the  day  arrived,  the  Committee  had  been  advised  by  letters 
from  three  or  four  thousand  prominent  members  of  the  Audubon 
Society  that  there  were  others  besides  these  two  men  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  issue.  The  Committee  not  only  kindly  received  the  mes¬ 
sage  brought  to  them,  but  the  speakers  were  frequently  interrupted 
by  questions  of  a  character  which  plainly  told  of  very  great  sympathy 
with  the  plan  and  earnest  desire  for  all  available  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Audubon  Society  were  based  on  the 
grounds  that  such  action  is  altogether  desirable  and  necessary  to 
insure  the  proper  conservation  of  the  wild  birds  of  the  earth.  The 
Association  contended  that  the  demand  for  plumage  of  wild  birds  for 
millinery  purposes  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  In  the  effort  to  supply  the  market,  the  woods,  fields 
and  sea  coasts  of  the  United  States  have  been  combed  systematically 
by  plume-hunters.  Breeding  colonies  and  rookeries  in  the  tropics, 
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from  Australia  to  Venezuela,  and  the  most  distant  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  devastated  by  the  emissaries  of  the  plume 
trade.  The  traffic  in  the  United  States  has  caused  the  practical  extinc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  birds,  including  egrets,  the  least 
tern,  and,  locally,  of  several  other  species.  Breeding  colonies  of  cer¬ 
tain  sea  birds  have  been  virtually  annihilated  along  the  coasts  of  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia.  The  egrets,  formerly  found,  with  half  a  dozen 
exceptions,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  are  now  restricted  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  isolated  colonies  in  the  Southern  States  and  a  few 
wandering  individuals  which  occasionally  stray  northward  to  visit 
the  haunts  where  they  were  formerly  abundant. 

The  value  of  insectivorous  and  seed-eating  birds  is  too  well  known 
to  need  detailed  exposition  in  this  connection.  The  economic  value 
of  the  egrets  and  other  species  of  plume  birds  is  not,  however,  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated.  Recent  investigations  in  Florida  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Audubon  Societies  have  shown  that  herons  of  several  species, 
during  the  breeding  season  are  not  only  important  scavengers,  but 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  crayfish,  cut-worms  and  grasshoppers. 
We  have  positive  information  that  fifty  snowy  egrets  consumed  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  grasshoppers  and  ninety-one 
cut- worms  at  one  meal;  that  fifty  little  blue  herons  destroyed  nineteen 
hundred  grasshoppers,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  cut-worms  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  crayfish,  and  fifty  Louisiana  herons  con¬ 
sumed  no  less  than  twenty-eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  grasshop¬ 
pers.  All  of  these  herons  eat  many  water  snakes  which  are  destructive 
to  fish. 

Both  the  egret  and  snowy  egret  kill  field  mice  and  are,  therefore, 
of  pronounced  economic  value  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  Number  Thirty-three  of  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  trade  in  plumage  of  native  birds  is  now  illegal  in  a  number 
of  the  States,  including  among  others  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  California,  Oregon,  Washington.  The  trade  in 
plumage  of  native  birds  is  thus  prohibited  in  such  important  millinery 
centers  as  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  The  Federal  Law  already  pro¬ 
hibits  interstate  commerce  in  plumage  shipped  in  violation  of  local 
laws.  The  United  States  should  not  permit  the  importation  of  goods 
which  are  contraband  in  some  States. 

The  death  knell  of  any  species  of  wild  life  is  sounded  when  mankind 
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begins  to  commercialize  it.  A  number  of  species  of  North  American 
birds  are  today  on  the  verge  of  extinction  because  of  the  activities  of 
the  collectors  working  in  the  interests  of  the  world’s  great  millinery 
establishments. 

The  Audubon  Societies  have  been  able  to  locate  in  recent  years 
about  thirty  colonies  of  egrets  in  our  Southern  swamps.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  these  few  remaining  rookeries 
contained  in  the  aggregate  a  population  of  about  five  thousand  egrets. 
As  long  as  we  permit  the  importation  of  aigrettes,  we  have  but  little 
assurance  for  saving  the  remnant  of  the  egrets  still  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the  manufactured  product  the 
feathers  of  these  birds  taken  in  different  countries. 

The  actual  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  from  the 
importation  of  plumage  (including  aigrettes  for  millnery  purposes)  is 
not  known,  for  the  reason  that  no  separate  record  is  kept  of  the 
importation  of  plumage  for  millinery  purposes  and  of  feathers  and 
downs  used  for  pillows,  quilts  and  other  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
aigrettes,  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  goods  are  imported  in  the 
crude  state  at  the  low  rate  of  duty  based  on  appraisal  at  port  of  ship¬ 
ment.  If  figures  were  available,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  appraised 
value  of  most  aigrettes  would  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per 
ounce,  allowing  a  revenue  of  three  or  four  dollars  per  ounce.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  importations  for  any  one  year  amounted  to  half  a  ton, 
or  one  thousand  pounds,  the  duty  at  three  dollars  an  ounce  would  be 
forty-eight  thousand,  and  at  four  dollars  per  ounce,  sixty-four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  If  this  revenue  is  regarded  as  indispensable  or  so  im¬ 
portant  as  to  necessitate  the  continuance  of  a  traffic  at  once  barba¬ 
rous,  useless  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  farmers,  an  equal 
source  of  revenue  may  be  found  in  paragraph  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  in  Schedule  G  by  imposing  the  same  duty  on  game  birds  as 
on  poultry. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Audubon  Society  asked  the  Committee  to 
amend  paragraph  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the  Tariff  Law  to 
read: 

“Poultry,  live,  three  cents  per  pound;  poultry  and  game  birds, 
dead,  five  cents  per  pound.” 

The  present  provision  which  imposes  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound 
on  poultry  and  allows  game  birds  to  be  imported  free  is  class  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  in  these  days  of  high  prices  to 
require  the  poor  man  to  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound  on  his  poul¬ 
try,  while  the  wealthy  patron  of  the  high-class  restaurant  and  hotel 
can  obtain  his  game  birds  free  of  duty.  Under  the  present  tariff 
exemptions,  the  importation  of  game  birds  from  Europe  has  increased 
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enormously.  As  many  as  twenty-five  thousand  birds  are  known  to 
have  been  imported  on  a  single  vessel  at  New  York.  The  records  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  of  New  York  show  that  since  the  new 
law  went  into  effect,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  native  game  and  requiring  foreign  game  to  be  tagged,  game 
birds  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  four 
hundred  have  been  tagged.  If  the  average  of  these  birds  is  taken  at  a 
pound  and  a  half,  the  importations  of  New  York  City  alone  would  net 
about  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  agreed  with  the  contention 
of  the  Audubon  Society  that  he  who  goes  out  for  a  night  under  the 
white  lights  should  pay  a  duty  on  his  hot  bird  as  well  as  his  cold  bottle, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  placed  this  provision  in  the  tariff  bill. 

IT  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  a  number  of  years  ago  the 
Audubon  Society  workers  sought  to  stop,  by  Federal  law,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wild  birds’  feathers  and  a  bill  looking  to  this  end  was 
introduced  in  Congress.  The  fear  was  expressed  in  many  quarters 
that  this  action  would  greatly  stimulate  the  killing  of  our  native  birds 
in  order  that  milliners  might  be  in  position  to  supply  the  demand  for 
such  adornments.  There  were  comparatively  few  States  which  at  that 
time  had  laws  against  the  killing  of  plumage  birds,  and  rare  indeed  was 
it  to  find  even  in  these  favored  States  any  of  those  useful  officers 
known  as  game  wardens,  so  the  bill  was  withdrawn  and  bird  protec¬ 
tionists  have  been  biding  their  time  until  the  right  moment  should 
come  to  present  again  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  arguments  once  wielded  so  effectively  against  this  wide  plan 
for  bird  protection  are  no  longer  applicable.  Year  after  year  the  agents 
of  the  Audubon  Societies  have  carried  their  message  of  bird  conserva¬ 
tion  into  the  legislative  halls  of  the  various  States.  Though  often 
defeated  by  the  shrewd  manipulations  of  those  who  profited  by  the 
destruction  of  wild  life,  they  have  nevertheless  been  successful  in  pass¬ 
ing  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  of  birds  of  plumage  in  thirty-two  States 
of  the  Union;  while  in  fourteen  States  the  Audubon  anti-plumage  law 
making  contraband  the  feathers  of  native  wild  birds,  has  been  enacted. 
In  addition  to  this,  essentially  all  the  important  colonies  of  plume  birds 
in  the  United  States  are  now  guarded  by  the  wardens  of  the  Audubon 
Society  during  the  nesting  season.  So  all  lovers  of  wild  birds  may, 
with  perfect  safety,  write  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  urge 
them  to  vote  for  the  anti-importation  proviso  in  Schedule  N  of  the 
tariff  act. 

I  sat  within  six  feet  of  Jacob  De  Jong  of  the  New  York  Flower 
and  Feather  Company  when  he  addressed  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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mittee  on  January  twenty-ninth.  In  answer  to  a  direct  question  put 
to  him  by  Congressman  Harrison,  this  prominent  and  expert  milliner 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  remarkably  frank  and  truthful  state¬ 
ment:  “It  is  my  opinion  that  if  Congress  prohibited  the  importation 
of  aigrettes,  that  would  do  away  with  (the  trade  of)  aigrettes  in  this 
country,  absolutely.” 

The  greatest  opportunity  that  has  ever  come  to  the  American 
people  to  deliver  a  crushing  death  blow  to  that  portion  of  the  millinery 
trade  which  has  fattened  and  waxed  rich  on  the  bloody  trophies  torn 
from  the  quivering  bodies  of  parent  birds,  slaughtered  while  engaged 
in  the  care  of  their  young,  now  lies  clear  before  us. 

Let  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  really  cares  for  the  decent 
things  of  life  write  or  telegraph  at  once  to  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  demand  in  the  name  of  humanity,  righteousness  and 
justice  that  they  cast  their  votes  for  this  bill  which  will  make  the 
United  States  the  leader  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
bird  protection. 

THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD: 
BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

JUST  as  every  mother  deems  her  own  babe  a  marvel,  calling  your 
attention  insistently  to  his  fists,  his  grimaces,  his  tooth,  and  all 
the  commonplace  evidences  of  ordinary  development,  so  we 
watched  with  joy  and  wonder  the  growth  of  our  first  garden,  and  felt 
surprised  and  hurt  that  the  outer  world  should  not  clamor  for  admit¬ 
tance.  It  was  a  simple  amateurish  garden,  with  dahlias  at  one  end 
and  a  wealth  of  dwarf  nasturtiums  along  the  front.  Within  were  the 
newly  set  strawberry  plants,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and 
golden  bantam  corn.  The  soil  was  poor,  but  by  dint  of  much  culti¬ 
vating  and  care  we  made  the  garden  a  reasonable  success,  and  Dame 
Nature  helped  us. 

I  think  it  was  the  appearance  of  the  young  com  blades  that 
brought  us  the  greatest  joy.  Down  in  the  stony,  ashy  earth  we  had 
placed  the  seed,  six  in  a  hill,  and  patted  them  down  with  a  hoe. 
Every  morning  before  breakfast  we  went  out  to  see  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  night.  And  one  night  was  the  wonder  wrought.  I  saw 
them; first — little,  light  green  spears  thrusting  through  the  brown 
earth,  where  dry  kernels  had  been  planted,  and  I  knew  that  Hiawatha 
had  wrestled  with  Mondamin  in  the  night.  Then,  with  the  early  and 
the  later  rains  came  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  And  still  the  workaday  world  went  on  about  us  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened. 
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That  is  the  way  it  is  with  all  the  wonders  of  our  backyard;  of 
them  the  world  neither  knows  nor  cares.  And  yet  I  know  that 
there  are  other  backyards — hundreds,  thousands  of  them  -all  over 
our  land,  where  someone  is  watching  the  annual  miracle.  Not  all 
the  people  in  the  world  are  out  on  the  street,  where  shop  windows 
flaunt  their  vulgar  display.  Some  there  are  still  among  the  flowers, 
helping  things  to  grow,  and  incidentally  ministering  to  the  welfare  of 
their  own  souls. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  faces  on  the  street, 
but  if  you  would  know  real  folks,  if  you  would  make  real  friends,  find 
your  way  into  the  little  backyards  where  the  com  is  growing  and  the 
souls  of  men  and  women  are  not  hidden  behind  masks  of  artificiality 
or  buried  beneath  the  complexities  of  life.  Quiet,  simple  souls,  some 
of  them,  that  would  be  unobserved  on  the  street;  souls  that  are  still 
childlike  enough  to  marvel  at  the  sprouting  of  the  com;  souls  that 
linger  under  the  apple  trees  because  they  are  weary  of  the  glare  of 
the  pavements;  souls  that  rejoice  in  humble  garden  successes, 
because,  perhaps,  they  have  failed  in  the  marts  of  trade;  souls  that 
have  learned  to  find  peace  and  contentment  hiding  among  the  weeds. 

I  should  like  to  pass  into  such  backyards  and  meet  such  souls.  I 
am  sure  I  would  like  them  better  than  the  men  and  women  in  the 
street.  For  now  that  I  have  a  backyard  of  my  own,  where  com 
sprouts,  where  tomatoes  swell  and  redden,  where  morning-glories 
bloom  and  fade,  I  think  I  could  understand  better  those  other  souls 
whose  joys  are  like  unto  these. 

But  I  have  my  own  yard  to  care  for  yet  a  little  while.  My  garden 
is  too  poor  a  one  to  be  left  while  I  go  gadding.  I  must  needs  hoe  my 
com  and  stake  my  tomatoes,  and  trim  my  hedge,  and  shave  my  lawn. 
Perhaps  when  it  is  all  done,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  attempted, 
then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  preaching  in  all  the  backyards 
of  our  town  and  showing  my  neighbors  how  to  cultivate  their  gardens 
and  their  souls.  Until  then  I  can  only  shout  a  greeting  over  the  fence 
and  wish  luck  and  joy  to  all  the  brotherhood  of  backyard  gardeners. 
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]HE  annual  exhibition  of  the  Spring  Academy  followed 
so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  Futurist  and  Cubist 
Show  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the  day  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Academy  reception  there  was  a  certain  flutter 
of  excitement  as  to  the  effect  the  brilliant  coloring  and 
the  audacious  eccentricities  of  the  Armory  Show  would 
have  upon  the  more  classic  and  traditional  art  of  New 
York.  Some  who  were  interested  in  the  Futurist  Exhibition  were  also 
exhibitors  at  the  Academy ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  artists  most  energetic 
in  arranging  for  the  Futurist  Exhibition  were  Academicians.  There 
had  been  a  general  prophecy  that  undoubtedly  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  Academy  would  fling  out  a  brighter  banner  of  welcome, 
that  the  walls  should  not  seem  somber  in  contrast  with  those  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  canvases  of  Matisse,  Gauguin,  Redon,  VanGogh  and  the 
Cubists  of  even  wilder  and  more  reckless  purpose. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  question  if  the  Armory  Exhibition 
really  greatly  affected  the  Spring  Academy.  To  begin  with  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  paintings  were  accomplished  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  vivid  exhibition,  that  the  men  who  felt  an 
impulse  to  paint  with  primitive  fervor  and  color  had  already  shown 
the  same  desire  at  the  Fall  Academy,  and  that  the  more  conventional 
Academicians  were  painting  just  what  they  loved  and  cared  for  and 
felt  to  be  good  art  without  regard  to  Paris  or  Spain. 

And  so  we  wandered  through  the  Academy  to  find  it  on  the  aver¬ 
age  a  better  exhibition  than  usual,  pleasant  and  peaceful,  with  much 
beauty  and  freshness  and  love  of  good  landscape,  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  American  subjects  than  in  past  years,  more  portraits  and 
more  children  in  the  portraits  than  ever  before.  It  was  the  exception 
to  find  a  painting  of  France  or  the  imitation  of  French  technique. 
We  saw  Maine  and  the  wilder  parts  of  her  rock-bound  coast,  the  Far 
West  with  her  violet  mist-liung  canyons,  the  Southwest,  arid  and  gold 
color;  California  coast  scenes,  wooded  spots  in  the  Yosemite,  Con¬ 
necticut,  of  course,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  Florida.  Subjects 
all  home  grown,  with  a  fresh  vigorous  American  technique,  colors  that 
were  not  an  enigma  to  the  layman,  scenes  that  were  tender  with 
national  memory  covered  the  canvases  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
young  artists  adorning  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  Certainly  not 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  showed  the  influence  of  the  present 
excitement  in  Europe  for  color,  arrangement  and  presentation. 

We  hear  stories  of  artists  shutting  themselves  up  alone  in  studios, 
being  fed  through  cubby  holes,  never  leaving  their  ateliers  for  months 
at  a  time,  lest  they  should  be  subject  to  and  influenced  by  traditions. 
They  must  work  in  new  ways;  they  must  invent  new  processes  and 
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"brother  and  sister,"  from  a 
PAINTING  BY  M.  JEAN  MAC  LANE. 


PORTRAIT  STUDY,  FROM  A 
PAINTING  BY  CECILIA  BEAUX. 


“a  little  girl,”  from  a 

PAINTING  BY  GEORGE  BELLOWS. 


"mother  and  child,"  from  a 
PAINTING  BY  LILLIAN  GENTH. 
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methods,  new  color  ideas.  They  have  libraries  of  scientific  works, 
and  mathematics  has  become  their  handmaiden.  But  the  Academy 
has  paid  little  heed  to  these.  It  has  grown  fond  of  its  own  country, 
liking  to  present  an  illusion  of  her  beauty  in  its  own  way,  and  the 
agonies  and  the  heartbreaks  of  Paris  were  infinitely  removed  from 
the  scenes  of  pleasant  beauty  in  the  Fine  Arts  Galleries  on  Fifty- 
seventh  Street. 

The  pictures  which  we  have  selected,  and  three  of  them  are 
prize  winners,  for  illustration  are  limited  to  one  field,  that  of  por¬ 
trait  painting.  One  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  most  conspicuously  hung  on 
the  honor  wall  of  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery;  “Brother  and  Sister” 
by  Jean  MacLane,  painted  with  rare  sympathy  and  amazing  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  the  delicate  subdued  figure  of  the  little  girl  by  George 
Bellows,  a  plain  shy  little  girl,  but  painted  “all  around,”  with  a  real 
beauty  and  a  thinking  head  and  pathetic  eyes  that  reveal  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  troubled  understanding  of  fife.  Our  fourth  picture,  by 
Lillian  Genth,  of  motherhood,  is  singularly  tender  and  beautiful  and 
painted  fearlessly.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  at  last  we  may  enjoy 
in  art  as  well  as  in  life  the  impression  of  kind,  generous,  beautiful 
motherhood  without  the  Puritan  streak  of  horror  at  facing  the  real 
beauty  of  the  thought. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  sincerely  painted  pictures  in  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  Gallery  was  Eugene  Speicher’s  portrait  of  his  wife,  lovely  in 
tone  and  done  with  such  simplicity  that  one  marveled  at  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  result.  There  seemed  to  be  just  a  few  well  arranged 
spaces  and  yet  the  whole  portrait  was  alive,  smiling,  fresh,  young. 
Three  other  portraits  which  seemed  to  win  much  approval  were 
Maurice  Fromkes’  “The  Green  Gown,”  Ben  Ali  Ilaggin’s  presentment 
of  Gloria  De  Maury,  and  Luis  Mora’s  full  length  green  portrait  of  his 
wife.  Daniel  Garber’s  landscapes  are  always  good  to  see,  and  those  at 
the  Academy  were  especially  joyous  and  overflowing  with  sunshine. 

Paul  Dougherty  in  his  “Rock  Channels”  shows  us  that  he  under¬ 
stands  the  placid  beauty  of  undisturbed  blue  waters  as  well  as  the 
splendor  and  terror  of  Cornwall  storms,  and  he  makes  us  wish  always 
that  he  would  paint  some  of  the  wild  or  the  gentle  scenes  of  our  own 
coast;  not  because  it  is  more  beautiful,  but  because  we  would  value 
his  memory  of  it.  Other  effective  paintings  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery 
were  Leonard  Ochtman’s  poetic  landscape  and  a  wonderful  fresh 
canvas  of  F.  C.  Frieseke;  A.  L.  Groll’s  Arizona  landscape,  beautiful 
in  light  and  treatment,  and  Schofield’s  large  thin  fresh  landscape  of 
“Thawing  Winter.”  It  was  a  pleasant  exhibition,  one  to  see  many 
times  and  to  enjoy  in  retrospection,  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
Armory  Show,  and  possibly  the  last  so  simple  and  gentle  in  color. 
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THE  NEW  LIFE  OF  FOLK-SONGS:  THEIR  USE 
TO  MODERN  PEOPLE:  BY  K.  MACGOWAN 

r  is  not  altogether  good  that  folk-songs  are  becoming 
popular  in  recitals  and  lecture-concerts;  to  sing  them 
at  home,  around  the  piano,  with  the  family  joining  in 
would  be  far  saner.  For  folk-songs  represent  the 
childhood  of  music;  and  the  disenchantment  of 
demonstrating  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  platform  lecture  would  be  very  great.  With 
folk-songs  as  with  children,  the  way  to  know  and  to  love  them  is  to 
include  them  as  a  part  of  the  home,  even  to  the  extent  of  their  bother¬ 
ing  the  neighbors  and  getting  into  people’s  way.  Folk-songs  should 
live  in  the  home  rather  than  elsewhere;  because,  like  children,  they 
grow  better  under  its  influence.  They  should  be  sung  amateurishly; 
since,  in  the  same  way  as  children,  they  need  the  amateur  spirit,  the 
loving  spirit. 

The  two  qualities  that  make  a  child  lovable  are  health  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  Health,  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  good  things,  and 
simplicity  because  it  leaves  the  natural  health  free  to  develop.  All 
other  qualities  are  secondary  to  and  derived  from  them.  To  whole¬ 
hearted  children  gentle  manners  come  naturally  in  due  time  from 
social  intercourse;  and  their  native  truthfulness,  if  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  curbed,  becomes  positively  embarrassing.  Their  unselfish¬ 
ness  is  worthless  if  not  spontaneous.  All  the  fascination  of  children 
can  be  traced  to  health  and  to  simplicity  which  is  a  lack  of  anything 
else. 

Similarly  health  and  simplicity  are  the  two  qualities  that  make 
folk-songs  beautiful.  They  are  the  main  sources  of  beauty  in  what¬ 
ever  self-conscious  music  may  grow  out  of  them  later;  they  are 
the  priceless  qualities,  the  ones  that  cannot  be  aped.  It  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  saying  that  few  great  composers  have  been  able  to  write 
simple  songs.  Even  the  noted  arias  from  the  best  Italian  operas 
can  hardly  compare  with  the  songs  originated  by  the  peasants  at 
their  fair  at  Piedegrotta.  When  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  the 
melodies  of  great  composers  are  usually  found  lacking  in  emotional 
power  or  health,  and  in  technical  honesty  or  simplicity. 

I  speak  of  the  health  of  music  not  mystically  or  sentimentally, 
but  in  a  very  matter  of  fact  way.  Health  in  an  organic  being  is 
the  frictionless  adjustment  of  parts  for  the  generation  of  power. 
Health  in  music  (which  is  very  highly  organic)  is  the  frictionless 
adjustment  of  parts,  the  scales,  the  interval  values  and  the  relation 
of  the  tonic  for  the  generation  of  emotional  response.  The  precise 
natures  of  the  parts  and  the  sources  of  their  power  are  subjects  for 
the  sesthetist  and  the  psychologist.  As  a  practical  fact  each  national 
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musical  tradition  has  given  peculiar  and  unique  value  to  its  musical 
“parts.”  Apparently  these  values  are  not  innate  in  the  tones  and 
scales  themselves,  else  the  different  national  traditions  could  scarcely 
be  so  various  and  so  inimitable;  but  certainly  the  values  become 
actual  material  for  the  composer  when  they  are  accepted  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  for  what  they  pretend  to  be.  The  greater  the 
number  of  healthy  unspoiled  people  that  accept  these  values,  the 
greater  the  emotional  response  obtained  by  the  music,  the  greater 
its  potential  power.  It  thus  becomes  the  folk,  the  audience,  rather 
than  the  composer  which  gives  music  its  power.  In  a  very  real  way, 
we  hear  the  whole  Russian  people  in  the  Marche  Slav  and  the  whole 
German  people  in  the  Valhalla  motif.  When,  in  a  particular  song, 
the  parts  are  organized  so  as  to  produce  without  friction  a  special 
emotional  response,  the  song  may  be  called  healthy;  and  the  degree 
of  its  health  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  emotional  response 
it  is  able  to  awaken.  In  short,  folk-songs  are  healthy  in  so  far  as 
they  are  democratic. 

THE  simplicity  of  folk-songs,  like  that  of  flesh  and  blood  chil¬ 
dren,  consists  in  their  freedom  from  manners  and  ideas  not 
necessary  to  their  existence.  That  is  to  say,  a  simple  song 
needs  no  brilliancy  of  performance,  no  charm  of  applied  ornament, 
no  “effective”  climax,  or  any  beauties  which  are  foreign  to  simple, 
busy  people.  Folk-songs,  like  children,  are  often  too  blunt  and 
honest  to  please  concert-trained  listeners.  The  manners  of  a  simple 
child  are  acquired  unconsciously  and  are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
“manners”  at  all.  A  simple  child,  like  a  simple  folk-song,  refuses 
to  be  “parlor-broke.”  A  folk-song  asks  for  nothing  that  it  does 
not  itself  supply  and  renders  no  beauty  which  is  not  intelligible  to 
all.  Like  the  child,  which  is  humanity  reduced  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  the  folk-song  contains  only  those  qualities  which  are 
common  to  everyone.  This,  then,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  folk-song, 
its  freedom  from  all  qualities  not  absolutely  demanded  by  its  mate¬ 
rials  in  their  particular  problem  or  by  its  freedom  from  any  effect 
save  for  the  sake  of  expression. 

The  most  obvious  quality  of  folk-song  that  which  is  vulgarly 
known  as  naivete,  but  which  many  are  content  to  describe  as  sin¬ 
cerity,  is  the  spiritual  state  out  of  which,  in  the  composer,  the  song 
grew  and  into  which,  in  the  hearer,  it  entered.  The  naivete  of  a 
child  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  is  intent  on  his  business.  The 
same  and  no  less  can  be  said  of  the  folk-song.  Try  to  play  with  a 
child  and  you  will  likely  do  it  with  your  own  manners  of  speech 
and  action,  and  especially  with  that  lamentable  air  of  patronage 
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which  the  child  instantly  detects.  You  are  interested  in  playing 
with  him;  while  the  child  is  interested  in  the  game.  So  must  you 
be,  or  you  cannot  play  successfully  with  him,  only  to  him.  Perhaps 
you  cannot  be  interested  in  his  house  made  of  hairpins  and  orange- 
peel.  So  much  the  less  fun  for  you.  Most  of  us,  however,  make  our 
own  houses  of  hairpins  and  orange-peel  and  read  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  and  recite  limericks,  and  thereby  save  our  souls.  So  with 
the  folk-song.  We  cannot  patronize  it,  or  regard  it  as  a  quaint  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  music  was  before  it  grew  up.  We  must  be  interested 
in  what  it  says,  not  in  the  fact  of  the  recital.  If  we  cannot  sigh  to 
the  romance  of  Annie  Laurie,  whose  neck  was  like  the  swan,  or 
shudder  at  the  fate  of  the  lover  who  ate  an  eel  cooked  by  his  faith¬ 
less  sweetheart  and  became  “sick  at  heart;”  if  we  cannot  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  things  we  are  welcome  to  our  sensations  of  superiority. 
Still  most  of  us  love  a  sentimental  romance.  At  all  events  we  must 
take  our  folk-songs  heart-whole  for  what  they  are  or  not  at  all. 
It  may  be  that  naive  “innocence  of  the  eye”  means  also  “imbecility 
of  the  mind,”  as  was  said  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  but  if  that  which 
concerns  all  men  is  in  its  simplicity  beneath  the  surface  of  “culti¬ 
vated  people,”  then  may  they  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  further 
pretense. 

The  simplicity  of  the  folk-song  is  not  like  that  of  a  diet  fad,  one 
of  repression.  Once  the  naivete  of  the  folk-song  is  gained  by  the 
singer,  the  whole  problem  becomes  one  not  of  repression  but  of 
vigorous  expression.  Folk-music  is  always  militant.  It  is  constantly 
trying  to  burst  its  bonds,  that  is  its  vitality.  Therefore  its  form 
always  follows  or  just  catches  up  to  its  content.  For  this  reason  we 
hear  nothing  in  folk  literature  about  art  for  art’s  sake.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity  knows  communal  customs  but  no  laws.  Its  so-called  form 
and  “laws”  are  unconscious  by-products.  And  so  the  “qualities” 
of  good  folk-song  singing  are  not  guiding  principles,  but  only  ex 
post  facto  descriptions  of  how  the  song  sounded  when  sincerely  ren¬ 
dered.  The  singer  and  the  hearer  therefore  need  first  of  all  simplicity 
and  honesty  of  soul;  the  singer  being  able  to  inspire  the  hearer  with 
the  energy  and  imagination  that  God  has  given  him. 

THERE  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  classes  of  folk-songs,  the 
narrative  and  the  decorative.  In  the  former  the  words  domi¬ 
nate,  in  the  latter,  the  music.  The  narrative  form  developed 
from  the  recitation  of  stories,  probably  by  way  of  the  chant.  Of 
this  type  were  the  Scandinavian  runes  and  sagas  some  of  which  we 
possess.  The  decorative  song  started  from  a  highly-colored  musical 
phrase  such  as  children  make  up  to  nonsense  words.  Later,  instead 
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of  the  nonsense  words  or  syllables,  a  real  thought  was  substituted, 
repeated  endlessly  as  in  the  Indian  serenade,  “Under  thy  window 
I  stand  singing.”  Again  the  decorative  song  might  be  developed 
from  the  narrative.  If  the  narration  had  attained  some  sort  of 
stanza  or  measured  form  the  chorus  would  be  likely  to  enter  in  with 
a|  refrain  or  “burden”  sung  to  a  set  tune,  invented  by  one  of  the 
company  or  remembered  traditionally.  The  words  usually  had 
little  connection  with  those  of  the  main  narrative  and  were  often 
sheer  nonsense.  This  burden  was  decorative  in  spirit.  Once  it 
became  established  the  narrative  stanzas  were  likely  to  adopt  a 
set  tune,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  English  border  and  Robin  Hood 
ballads.  The  song  had  then  become  decorative  and  the  words 
forced  to  fit  the  music.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the 
music  of  the  narrative  songs  and  there  are  not  many  of  them.  Their 
whole  art  is  that  of  good  story-telling.  In  the  decorative  songs, 
however,  the  course  is  clear;  the  music  is  all-important  and  invio¬ 
late.  If  this  course  produces  incongruous  effects,  distortions  and 
absurdities,  then  so  it  must  be. 

Nearly  all  folk-songs  of  the  decorative  type  are  rhythmical, 
although  only  the  more  highly  developed  ones  are  in  measured 
rhythm.  But  since  the  measured  songs  form  the  majority  of  those 
we  are  likely  to  hear,  until  our  spirit  becomes  more  critical  we  can 
consider  the  problem  of  tempo  as  universal. 

Wagner  has  said  that  the  art  of  orchestral  conducting  begins 
and  ends  in  the  establishment  of  the  right  tempo.  A  similar  exag¬ 
geration  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  the  case  of  “decorative”  folk¬ 
songs  which  are  above  all  else  rhythmical.  There  is  no  set  tempo 
for  a  given  folk-song.  The  exact  shade  is  a  delightful  matter  of 
personal  agreement  between  song  and  singer.  Folk-songs  can  be 
quite  accurately  classified  after  the  fashion  of  the  music  of  a  century 
andfa  half  ago  as  either  fast  or  slow.  If  the  song  is  fast  in  spirit, 
then  the  natural  tendency  of  the  singer,  who  must  be  militant,  is 
to  make  it  faster.  If  the  song  is  slow,  then  slower.  But  in  this 
process  of  exaggerating  the  tempo  the  song  becomes  more  and  more 
effective  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  the  singer  suddenly 
finds  himself  utterly  unable  to  preserve  its  unity  and  simplicity. 
This  precise  point,  or  a  shade  on  the  safe  side  of  it,  is  the  ideal  one 
to  adopt.  Its  realization  depends  upon  the  singer.  For  instance 
if  a  slow,  sensuous  serenade  is  begging  to  be  drawled  still  more 
slowly  and  sensuously,  the  singer  will  need  all  his  breath  control, 
his  beauty  of  tone,  his  variety  of  shading  and  so  on,  to  keep  the 
phrases  complete  and  the  rhythmic  vibration  evident.  If  the  song 
be  a  rapid  bolero  crying  for  more  and  yet  more  abandon,  he  will 
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need  a  nice  power  of  maintaining  smoothness  with  speed  and  of 
keeping  the  enunciation  distinct  and  natural.  It  is  this  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  demands  of  the  song  and  the  powers  of  the  per¬ 
former  which  makes  every  good  folk-song  a  challenge  to  the  singer. 
Each  performance  is  a  fresh  and  unique  encounter. 

THE  tempo  once  set  tends  to  be  invariable.  It  cannot  be 
altered  to  suit  a  passing  shade  of  meaning  or  to  display  a 
singer’s  exhibition  tones.  Of  course  variations  will  come, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should,  but  only  when  demanded  by  intense 
meaning.  Cadences,  if  the  cadential  effect  is  strong,  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  slightly,  though  usually  only  in  the  last  stanza.  There  is 
a  certain  suddenness  in  the  ending  of  folk-songs  which  is  wholly 
desirable.  It  sets  them  off  cleanly  and  honestly,  as  though  they 
proclaimed:  “Here  I  am;  I  hope  you  will  like  me,  but  I  won’t 
bow  and  scrape.”  It  is  something  of  the  sudden  shock  we  feel  when 
a  child  blurts  out  the  truth  about  a  family  skeleton.  Any  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  the  song  for  the  sake  of  a  climax  is  wholly  dishonest.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  in  songs  of  a  more  narrative  or  dramatic  character,  it  is 
good  to  vary  the  tempo  of  the  various  stanzas  in  accord  with  their 
meaning,  although  tempo  should  rarely  ever  be  changed  within 
a  strophe.  Now  and  then  in  lyrical  songs,  a  bit  of  a  phrase  may 
be  sung  with  just  the  gentlest  loving  exaggeration,  but  only  when 
absolutely  demanded  by  the  inner  emotional  stress.  On  the  whole, 
the  tempo  must  never  be  varied  except  for  good  causes. 

The  question  of  tone  in  folk-song  singing  is  identical  with  that 
of  good  singing  everywhere,  one  of  efficient  tone  production.  By 
efficiency  I  mean  the  obtaining  of  the  maximum  resonance  with  the 
minimum  effort.  Efficient  tone  is  that  which  we  call  “full,”  “pure,” 
“ball-like,”  or  “Italian.”  Into  this  the  folk-song  singer  must  put 
all  the  art  and  technique  at  his  command,  the  more  so  because  he 
cannot  allow  himself  the  short  cuts  to  volume  which  the  vaudeville 
singer  studies,  or  to  the  fulness  which  the  concert  singer  cultivates. 
A  simple,  straight-forward  tone  must  be  the  basis  of  all  folk-singing, 
as  the  diapason  stop  is  the  foundation  of  the  organ;  and,  as  with 
the  organist,  the  folk-singer’s  good  taste  can  be  almost  accurately 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  he  uses  his  diapason. 

It  may  be  asked  why  one  requires  great  technical  skill  in  vocaliza¬ 
tion  when  the  other  requirements  can  be  met  instinctively  and  with¬ 
out  conscious  study.  The  answer  is:  Simply  to  overcome  the  vicious 
effects  of  civilization.  The  untutored  singer,  the  farm  hand  or  the 
kitchen  maid  is  able  to  sing  well  up  to  the  limit  of  whatever  he 
or  she  attempts.  But  among  those  who  are  raised  in  a  consciously 
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musical  atmosphere  not  one  singer  in  twenty  uses  his  voice  well 
naturally.  So  among  the  great  majority  whose  self-consciousness 
means  lack  of  self-confidence,  the  only  corrective  is  much  more 
painful  self-consciousness  and  study.  But  in  extenuation  of  this 
fact  the  highly  cultivated  in  cities  demand  rightfully  a  better  tone 
than  folk-singers  thought  necessary.  Still  this  careful  production 
of  a  wholesome  tone  need  never  falsify  the  simplicity  of  folk-song. 

THE  case  is  somewhat  the  same  with  enunciation.  Most 
trained  singers,  at  least  in  this  country,  enunciate  badly 
probably  because  they  are  trained.  Agnes  M.,  a  music 
student,  reports  that  her  little  sister  aged  nine,  enunciates  clearly 
and  intelligibly  when  she  sings  her  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  Agnes 
M.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  occupied  with  tone  production  that 
only  by  a  special  effort  of  the  will  does  she  give  due  heed  to  her 
enunciation.  Her  sister  sings  in  order  to  get  her  story  told,  and 
good  enunciation  comes  to  her  quite  naturally.  If  it  does  not  come 
naturally  to  the  folk-singer,  then  it  must  be  made  to  come  some 
other  way.  Folk-art  has  no  place  for  sloppy  speaking.  At  the 
same  time  folk-song  words  permit  liberties  which  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  in  an  “art-song.”  For  instance,  this  stanza  from  the  old  Scot¬ 
tish  ballad,  “Mary  Hamilton:” 

“When  she  came  down  the  Cannogate, 

The  Cannogate  sae  free, 

Many  a  ladie  looked  o’er  her  window 
Weeping  for  this  ladie.” 

The  last  “ladie”  must  be  made  to  rhyme  in  spite  of  itself.  But 
whatever  distortion  may  be  necessary  ceases  to  be  unpleasant  as 
soon  as  one  feels  the  energy  and  vigor  of  folk-art. 

Perhaps  the  folk-songs,  thus  stripped  of  civilized  prettiness  and 
various  aids  to  effectiveness,  will  not  please  concert-trained  audi¬ 
ences.  There  are  nevertheless  scores  of  settlements  and  working 
people’s  clubs  where  they  will  be  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  atmosphere  of  labor  and  poverty  is  in  truth  the  best  setting 
for  enjoyment  of  a  sincere  art,  provided  the  labor  is  not  brutalized 
and  the  poverty  not  embittered.  This  atmosphere  knows  no  parlor 
tricks  and  holds  no  excessive  standards.  It  tends  to  create  that  divine 
freedom  from  self-consciousness  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  folk-art.  When  a  man  is  occupied  chiefly  by  work 
any  music  he  makes  is  gratuitous  and  spontaneous.  Art  it  is  said 
is  only  the  expression  of  man’s  joy  in  his  work. 
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APPEAL  BESIDES  AS  HOMES 
OF  COMFORT  AND  REFRESH¬ 
MENT 

ITH  the  return  of  summer  a 
longing  slips  into  the  heart  of 
men  and  women  alike  to  be  on 
the  wing,  as  it  were,  to  fly  away 
from  the  routine  of  life  which  occupies 
regularly  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
in  some  chosen  spot  of  the  earth  to  refresh 
themselves  by  Nature’s  companionability 
and  to  drink  deeply  of  her  soothing  influ¬ 
ences.  And  somewhere  for  the  earnest  man 
and  woman  there  is  waiting  a  spot,  per¬ 
chance  by  the  sea,  at  the  base  of  a  hillside  or 
near  a  running  stream,  where  a  shelter  can 
be  built  for  the  vacation  season  of  the  year. 


Many,  however,  are  held  back  from  even 
seeking  the  bit  of  earth  likely  to  give  them 
solace,  simply  because  they  think  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  build  thereon  a  home.  Their 
conception  of  a  “cheap  house”  includes 
ugliness  and  inconvenience.  Therefore  they 
succumb  to  the  tyranny  of  a  summer  board¬ 
ing-house  where  the  food  is  often  not  well 
cooked  or  nourishing  and  where  beds  are 
hard  and  unsympathetic.  Later  they  return 
to  their  regular  occupations,  feeling  that 
disappointment  has  marred  their  vacation 
time. 

Probably  the  most  satisfying  summer 
outings  are  spent  in  snug  little  homes,  in¬ 
formal  places,  or  at  least  under  a  roof 
where  all  city-cramped  faculties  can  have 
full  play,  for  the  men  and  the  women  who 
live  restricted  lives  owing  to  the  character 
of  their  various  occupations  above  all  things 
crave  freedom  in  their 
summer  outings. 

The  Craftsman  has 
proved  that  to  build  a 
bungalow  snug,  attractive 
and  comfortable,  in  full 
i  view  of  the  setting  sun  and 
where  the  air  moves  free¬ 
ly,  is  not  as  costly  an  un¬ 
dertaking  as  many  people 
suppose.  It  can  be  made 
to  come  within  the  means 
9  of  most  home  1  o  ve  r  s 
with  moderate  salaries.  If 
well  done  in  the  beginning, 
it  then  not  only  provides 
a  shelter  for  the  summer 
outing,  but  a  home  for  all 
time,  paying  liberally  for 
itself  as  time  passes.  It 
has  always  been  the  ideal 
of  The  Craftsman  to 
provide  men  and  women 
of  small  incomes  with 
homes  in  which  their  indi- 
x  viduality  might  be  truly 
expressed,  where  they 
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might  feel  themselves  in  reality  a  part  of 
their  environment. 

The  two  vacation  bungalows  presented 
this  month  by  The  Craftsman  make,  even 
through  their  illustrations,  a  direct  appeal 
to  bachelors,  bachelor  maids  and  small 
families  wishing  to  abide  for  a  while  close 
to  the  green  things  of  the  earth.  These 
houses  rest  in  so  friendly  a  fashion  on  the 
ground  that  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
Both  are  very  simple  but  dignified  in  char¬ 
acter.  About  them  is  an  air  that  would  at¬ 
tract  the  interest  of  anyone  seeking  peace 
and  joy  close  to  Nature. 

BUNGALOW  No.  161,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  can  be  built  for  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000,  not  a  large  expenditure  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  structure  as  a  home,  and  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  made  habitable  for  the 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLE  BUNGALOW  NO.  161  :  FIVE 
ROOMS,  BATH  AND  LIVING  PORCH. 

whole  of  the  year  should  the  owner 
desire. 

Sometimes  a  member  of  a  family  may 
succumb  for  a  time  to  ill  health,  when  the 
possession  of  such  a  bungalow  is  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value.  The  patient  can  there  regain 
his  health  economically  in  comparison  with 
the  charges  made  at  various  resorts  and 
sanitariums. 

The  exterior  of  this  bungalow  is  covered 
with  shingles.  The  porch  having  supports 
of  hewn  posts  which  carry  out  the  idea  of 
harmony  with  Nature.  The  roof  can  be  of 
some  sheet  composition  such  as  Ruberoid, 
its  slant  being  hardly  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  shingles.  When  well  colored,  perhaps  by  a 
combination  of  brown  shingles  and  a  green 
roof,  or  one  of  red  where  a  brighter  touch 
is  desired,  this  home  appears  to  fit  into  the 
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landscape  as  completely  as  though  it  were 
Nature’s  own  handiwork. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  shows 
this  vacation  home  to  be  planned  so  that  no 
space  is  wasted.  From  the  porch,  stretch¬ 
ing  the  full  length  of  the  building,  one  steps 
directly  into  the  living  room  with  its 
spacious  fireplace  opposite  the  door  of  en¬ 
trance.  The  room  is  well  lighted  by  the 
double  casements  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  by  a  group  of  three  on  the  right,  so  that 
it  will  have  as  much  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
as  possible.  And  as  this  room  and  the 
porch  will  naturally  be  the  most  popular 
portions  of  the  bungalow,  they  should  be 
considered  in  deciding  its  placing.  The 
best  exposure  will  probably  be  facing  south, 
giving  the  living  room  and  porch  the  east¬ 
ern,  southern  and  western  sunlight. 

The  living  room  is  a  good-sized  place — 
15  by  25  feet — and  its  size  seems  increased 
by  the  wide  openings  into  the  bedrooms  on 
the  left  and  the  hall  in  the  rear.  If  the 
owner  preferred,  of  course,  one  or  both  of 
these  openings  might  be  closed  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  partition  and  door,  or  by  portieres. 
The  east  end  of  the  living  room  can  well  be 
used  for  an  informal  dining  room  whenever 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  forbids  eat¬ 
ing  on  the  porch. 
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The  kitchen  directly  behind  this  section 
of  the  living  room  is  fitted  up  along  its  light 
east  side  with  a  table,  sink  and  drainboard 
and  a  closet.  The  range  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  uses  the  substantial  chimney  for 
its  flue.  China  closets  add  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  equipment. 

This  floor  plan  provides  for  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  each  one  furnished  with  a  closet, 
and  there  is  also  a  large  closet  in  one  comer 
of  the  living  room  convenient  for  coats,  or 
for  golf  sticks,  tennis  rackets,  fishing  tackle, 
etc.  Perhaps  only  two  bedrooms  may  be 
necessary,  in  which  case  the  one  opening 
from  the  living  room  may  be  turned  into  a 
study,  office,  music  room  or  studio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inclination  of  the  home-builder. 
The  two  bedrooms  in  the  rear  and  the  bath¬ 
room  between  them  open  out  of  the  hall, 
resulting  in  a  certain  amount  of  seclusion 
for  this  part  of  the  house,  and  shutting  off 
at  will  the  living-room  section. 

More  space  or  more  elements  of  comfort 
could  hardly  be  gained  in  a  plan  of  these 
dimensions.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  by 
good-sized  windows  and  the  circulation  of 
air  is  untrammeled. 

BUNGALOW  No.  162  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  first  one  illustrated 
this  month,  yet  as  practical.  The 
cost  of  its  construction  need  not  exceed 
$1,200.  It  is  built  of  shingles,  field  stone 
and  hewn  posts,  and  its  roof  is  sufficiently 
sloped  to  permit  of  the  use  of  shingles, 
should  they  be  preferred  to  composition 
sheet  roofing. 

As  in  the  first  bungalow,  the  door  opens 
directly  from  the  porch  into  the  living  room, 
and  on  each  side  are  double  casements, 
while  a  group  of  three  casements  lights  the 
right-hand  wall  and  a  single  casement  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  oppo¬ 
site.  This  will  ensure  plenty  of  air  and 
sunlight,  especially  if  the  bungalow  is  built, 
as  it  probably  will  be,  facing  south.  While 
this  bungalow  occupies  less  space  than  the 
one  previously  described,  its  living  room  is 
even  larger  than  the  first,  being  16  by  29 
feet.  The  arrangement  of  the  open  fire¬ 
place  and  built-in  seats  on  each  side  results 
in  considerable  structural  interest  at  this 
end  of  the  room  and  gives  the  place  an  air 
of  comfort  and  hospitality.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  seats  be  made  with  hinged 
lids,  for  the  storage  space  beneath  will  be 
particularly  welcome  in  such  a  small  home. 
The  rear  of  the  floor  plan  is  occupied  by 
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the  kitchen,  bathroom  and  bedroom,  each  of 
which  opens  out  of  a  small  hall,  which  gives 
the  necessary  privacy  that  is  so  often  lack¬ 
ing  in  bungalow  life.  The  kitchen  is 
equipped  with  built-in  dresser,  sink  and 
drainboard  beneath  the  left-hand  windows, 
with  the  range  opposite  where  it  will  get 
plenty  of  light  from  the  windows  at  the 
back.  A  door  opens  onto  the  small  porch, 
where  many  of  the  kitchen  tasks  may  be 
done  in  the  open  air. 

The  bedroom  in  the  corner  will  prove 
particularly  comfortable  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  for  it  has  windows  on  three  sides  that 
will  provide  for  plenty  of  cross-ventilation. 
A  good-sized  closet  is  built  here  next  to  the 
one  which  opens  out  of  the  living  room. 

With  thoughts  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer  wild  flowers  growing  spontane¬ 
ously  about  these  vacation  houses  and  the 
asters  and  golden  rods  of  autumn  adding 
later  to  their  brilliancy,  it  is  hoped  that  they 
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will  suggest  to  many  ideals  of  comfortable 
home  life  filled  with  the  joy  of  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  and  tranquillity. 

In  the  illustrations  of  these  two  bunga¬ 
lows,  it  will  be  noticed,  we  have  suggested 
the  use  of  rustic  garden  furniture,  and  in 
the  first  sketch  is  shown  a  boat-landing 
with  a  rustic  railing.  Other  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  along  these  lines  will  be  found  in 
an  article  on  page  349,  which  includes  il¬ 
lustrations  of  various  forms  of  rustic  con¬ 
struction — settles  and  chairs,  garden  tables, 
summer  houses  and  pergolas,  simple  and 
at  the  same  time  decorative  in  design.  Not 
only  do  such  features  invite  one  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
but  they  may  prove  a  very  effective  means 
of  making  the  little  bungalows  seem  at 
home  among  rugged  woodland  surround¬ 
ings. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  BUILT 
FOR  “OUTDOOR”  LIVING 

THE  CRAFTSMAN,  in  showing  in 
this  outdoor  number  four  plans  of 
houses  instead  of  the  customary 
two,  does  so  because  it  wishes  to 
share  with  its  readers  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  desirable 
country  house  of  the  present 
is  the  one  that  brings  the 
open  country  nearest  to  the 
fireside.  This  idea  is  also 
typified  by  the  two  extra 
plans  given  this  month  on 
pages  322  and  324,  which 
may  prove  especially  service¬ 
able  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

For  a  long  time  The 
Craftsman  has  felt  that  too 
close  and  unbroken  a  home 
enclosure  is  not  good  for  the 
general  health  of  family  life, 
and  that  all  forms  of  interior 
stuffiness  should  be  abolished. 

Moreover,  to  the  fact  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  rooms  through  which 
air  cannot  circulate  freely  is 
due,  The  Craftsman  thinks, 
much  of  the  lack  of  fiber  and 


the  physical  weaknesses  of  many  people.  A 
superabundance  of  hangings,  innumerable 
sofa  cushions,  thick  carpets  and  deep-cush¬ 
ioned  seats  deprive  the  individual  of  the 
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power  to  resist  the  in¬ 
roads  of  illness.  In 
succumbing  to  their  in¬ 
fluence  he  forgets  his 
own  force.  The  think¬ 
ing  mind  realizes  that 
to  live  in  the  open  as 
much  as  possible  is 
beneficial  not  only  to 
the  body  but  to  the 
mind,  the  two  together 
working  toward  the  in¬ 
evitable  weal  or  woe 
of  humanity. 

In  planning  the  two 
houses  shown  here,  the 
idea  has  been  to  ar- 
range  the  interiors 
compactly  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  generous 
amount  of  airy,  sunlit 
space  while  keeping 
the  houses  as  roomy 
as  possible ;  in  other 
words,  to  provide  open 
rooms  that  have  prac- 
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tically  the  value  of  porches  and  yet  are  a 
permanent  part  of  the  living  area. 

HOUSE  No.  163,  a  two-floor  structure 
of  cement  with  a  roof  of  asbestos 
shingles,  while  presenting  an  exterior 
different  from  most  Craftsman  houses,  has 
lost  neither  simplicity  nor  dignity ;  it  has 
nevertheless  gained  considerably  in  power 
to  open  up  freely  to  the  outside  air,  and  to 
draw  within  its  shelter  the  beauty  and 
freshness  of  the  garden. 

The  lower  walls  of  this  house  are  made 
up  largely  of  casement  windows,  which 
can  be  thrown  open  readily  to  flood  the  in¬ 
terior  with  sunlight  and  air.  The  windows 
of  the  sunroom  can  be  completely  removed 
during  the  warm  weather  and  their  place 
taken  by  screens.  This  generous  amount 
of  windows  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
grouped  together  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  unique  features  of  the  exterior. 
Moreover,  they  give  the  house  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  close  relationship  with  nature,  so 
that  even  indoors  one  will  not  feel  shut 
away  from  the  odor  of  flowers  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  emphasize  this  wholesome 
idea  of  opening  a  house  well  to  the  out-of- 
doors,  we  have  illustrated  the  east  side  of 
this  dwelling,  the  morning  sun  bathing  it 
early  and  working  gradually  around  to  the 
south,  where  it  suffuses  the  sunroom,  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  entrance  porch. 

This  porch  can  be  better  seen  in  the  plan 
than  in  the  perspective  view.  From  it  one 
steps  into  a  hall  lighted  by  double  case¬ 
ments,  beneath  which  the  long  window-seat 
is  built.  The  woodwork  of  the  staircase, 
which  turns  up  to  the  right,  may  be  made 
an  attractive  part  of  this  hallway,  and  if 
it  seems  advisable  to  have  a  coat  closet 
here  one  might  be  built  in  the  corner  be¬ 
tween  the  stairs  and  kitchen.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  hall  will  be  found  particularly 
convenient,  as  it  shuts  off  the  kitchen  from 
the  main  living  portion  of  the  house.  It 
also  insures  privacy  for  the  room  which 
we  have  marked  “office,”  and  which  may, 
of  course,  be  put  to  whatever  use  is  most 
desirable  for  some  busy  member  of  the 
family. 

From  the  hall  one  passes  into  the  living 
room,  which  will  prove  an  unusually  light 
and  cheerful  place,  with  its  many  windows, 
its  open  fireplace  and  built-in  seat,  around 
which  the  furnishings  will  naturally  be 
grouped.  From  this  room  two  glass  doors 
give  access  to  the  sunroom. 


This  sunroom  should  naturally  hold  no 
furniture  or  floor  covering  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  a  whimsical  shower  or  by  a 
rough  wind  driving  the  leaves  from  the 
trees  through  its  open  spaces.  It  depends, 
moreover,  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
owner  whether  or  no  the  glass  windows, 
with  the  passing  of  cold  weather,  are  re¬ 
placed  by  screens  or  blinds,  also  a  good  deal 
upon  the  location  of  the  house.  If  situated 
in  a  section  of  the  country  free  from  mos¬ 
quitoes,  Japanese  blinds  would  be  pref¬ 
erable,  as  they  can  be  lifted  up  when  not 
needed  for  shade,  leaving  no  hindrance  to 
the  entrance  of  air.  In  this  sunroom,  away 
from  office,  entrance  porch,  hall  and  their 
traffic,  one  may  find  secluded  comfort  and 
shelter.  Flowers,  vines,  and  other  plants 
could  be  grown  in  this  room,  making  it 
almost  into  a  conservatory. 

From  the  sunroom  one  steps  through  a 
glass  door  flanked  by  windows  down  onto 
the  terrace,  which,  while  sheltered  by-  the 
walls  of  the  house,  is  open  overhead.  This 
terrace  is  raised  a  little  above  the  garden 
level,  and  an  additional  air  of  coziness  is 
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given  by  low  cement  parapets  and  posts. 
The  latter  offer  just  the  places  for  pots  of 
flowers — nasturtiums  would  give  rich 
patches  of  color — while  in  the  corners  of 
the  terrace  against  the  walls,  tall  potted 
shrubs  might  be  set.  The  terrace  floor 
might  be  of  cement,  unless  a  note  of 
warmth  and  variety  were  preferred  in  the 
shape  of  red  brick  tiles. 

Overlooking  the  terrace  are  the  windows 
of  the  library,  which  opens  out  of  the  living 
room,  and  in  this  light  pleasant  place  we 
have  indicated  bookshelves  lining  the  long 
wall  and  a  couch  against  the  shorter  parti¬ 
tion. 

Nearby  is  the  dining  room,  which  is  built 
practically  like  the  sunroom,  with  its  walls 
almost  entirely  of  windows  and  glass  doors 
opening  to  the  terrace  and  garden.  In 
winter  this  room  will  be  glassed  in,  while 
in  summer  screens  may  take  the  place  of 
windows,  converting  it  into  an  outdoor 
dining  room  or  porch. 

A  good-sized  pantry  with  two  dressers, 
sink  and  ice-box  separates  the  dining  room 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  latter  connects 
with  a  small  porch  from  which  the  ice-box 
may  be  filled. 

The  second  floor  plan  will  be  found 
especially  convenient.  There  is  a  large 
central  hall  lighted  by  three  windows  over¬ 
looking  the  terrace ;  the  two  bedrooms  on 
this  side  of  the  house  are  irregular  in  shape 
on  account  of  the  dormer  construction,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  dormers  are  closets  be¬ 
neath  the  slope  of  the  main  roof.  These 
dormer  alcoves  can  be  made  very  inviting 
by  the  building  of  window-seats.  For 
these  two  bedrooms  a  bathroom  is  provided 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  while  the  rest  of 
the  second  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  owner’s 
room  with  its  two  large  closets  and  private 
bath,  and  the  maid’s  room  and  bath. 

IN  order  to  carry  out  properly  the  scheme 
of  House  No.  164,  it  should  be  built 
facing  the  south,  for  this  will  in¬ 
sure  plenty  of  sunlight  for  the  many 
windows  of  dining  room,  sunroom  and  liv¬ 
ing  room.  While  this  house  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  layout  from  its  predecessor,  all 
the  rooms  being  on  one  floor,  the  same 
principles  are  used  in  the  general  construc¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  sunroom. 

The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of 
brick,  the  upper  part  and  chimneys  finished 
with  stucco,  while  the  roof  is  covered  with 
asbestos  shingles.  This  combination  gives 


variety  of  texture  and  lends  itself  to  an  in¬ 
teresting  color  scheme.  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast  with  the  red  brickwork,  asbestos 
shingles  of  a  soft  green  might  be  chosen; 
brown  woodwork  would  look  well  with  the 
natural-colored  stucco,  while  a  lighter  note 
might  be  added  by  painting  the  door  and 
window  sash  white. 

The  charm  of  this  house  is  its  nearness 
to  the  garden  and  its  homelike  coziness. 
The  terrace  offers  the  means  of  entrance 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  low  parapet  topped  by 
boxes  in  which  flowers  are  planted.  These 
and  the  flower-boxes  at  the  sunroom  win¬ 
dows  bring  the  garden  and  house  into  such 
intimate  companionship  that  one  hardly 
knows  where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other 
begins.  To  keep  these  boxes  filled  with 
flowers  that  show  bloom  during  the  months 
that  the  house  is  occupied,  flowers  rich  in 
color  and  alluring  in  fragrance,  at  once  be¬ 
comes  a  delightful  occupation  for  one 
member  of  the  family.  When  the  house  is 
lived  in  throughout  the  year,  as  will  most 
likely  occur,  the  plants  of  summer's  gay 
bloom  can  be  replaced  in  the  autumn  by 
evergreens  able  to  stand  cold,  harsh  weath¬ 
er  and  to  lift  themselves  in  their  cheerful 
dress  of  green  above  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the  glass 
windows,  on  which  the  sun  shines  freely, 
warm  the  room  with  an  electrifying  glow 
obtainable  from  no  other  source. 

A  couple  of  steps  from  the  terrace  lead 
up  to  the  sunroom,  which,  if  made  cheer¬ 
ful  with  plants  and  comfortable  with 
willow  furniture,  will  prove  an  entrance 
at  once  unique  and  inviting.  A  wide  open¬ 
ing  leads  to  the  living  room,  which  is 
lighted  by  casement  windows  and  warmed 
by  an  open  fireplace,  and  on  the  right, 
separated  by  post-and-panel  construction, 
the  dining  room  is  found.  From  this  room 
glass  doors  with  windows  on  each  side 
lead  to  the  sunroom,  and  as  there  is  also  a 
group  of  three  casements  on  the  right  it 
will  prove  an  unusually  light  and  interest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  serving  of  meals. 

Behind  the  dining  room  are  the  pantry 
and  kitchen,  the  latter  opening  on  to  a 
large  sheltered  porch  at  the  rear,  where 
many  of  the  kitchen  tasks  may  be  done 
during  the  warm  weather.  If  this  porch 
is  surrounded  by  a  parapet  it  could  even  be 
used  for  sleeping  purposes,  as  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  bedrooms  and  bath.  The 
attic  may  be  used  for  storage  or  it  may  be 
finished  off  as  a  maid’s  bedroom. 
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THE  LITTLE  HOUSE  IN  THE 
ORCHARD:  BY  LAURA  RIN- 
KLE  JOHNSON 

OT  always  is  it  possible,  when 
building,  to  combine  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  village  life  with  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  environment  of  a  home  in 
the  country.  Our  situation  on  the  edge  of 
the  village  of  Lyons,  New  York,  is  a  happy 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  house  stands 
on  the  brink  of  a  valley  in  an  apple  orchard, 
many  years  old.  It  faces  the  east,  and  the 
slope  directly  across  the  road  is  so  abrupt 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  build¬ 
ing  will  ever  be  erected  there,  to  obstruct 
our  beautiful  view,  which  extends  for  many 
miles  to  the  north,  east  and  south. 

When  looking  for  a  design  from  which 
to  build  a  home  we  naturally  turned  to  the 
back  numbers  of  The  Craftsman  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  there  found  a  plan  that  strongly 
appealed  to  us,  and  which,  with  some  altera¬ 
tions,  has  proved  to  be  a  most  livable  home, 
to  our  minds  at  least.  The  house  seems 
well  suited  in  shape  and  proportions  to  the 
location  we  chose  for  it.  It  nestles'  down 
under  the  sweeping  branches  of  the  trees 
as  though  it  were  as  much  an  integral  part 
of  the  landscape  as  the  sheltering  boughs 
above ! 

The  building  is  one  and  one-half  stories 
in  height,  and  stands  upon  a  foundation  of 
split  field  stone  38  feet  square,  10  feet  of 
which  is  utilized  as  a  porch.  This  space  of 


EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  HOUSE  OF  MR.  W.  T.  JOHNSON, 
LYONS,  NEW  YORK,  ADAPTED  FROM  A  CRAFTSMAN 
PLAN. 

io  by  38  feet  was  not  excavated,  but  after 
the  wall  was  built  it  was  filled  in  with  earth, 
upon  which  a  4-inch  concrete  floor  was  laid, 
marked  off  in  9-inch  squares.  Steps  of 
field  stone- — split — with  treads  of  concrete 
lead  to  the  porch.  The  house  is  covered 
with  24-inch  hand-split  cypress  shingles, 
exposed  11  inches  to  the  weather.  The  ex¬ 
terior  trim  is  also  cypress,  and  the  rafters 
and  exposed  purlins  are  of  yellow  pine. 
The  windows  throughout  the  house  are 
casements,  opening  out,  and  the  sash  are 
painted  white.  The  exterior  doors  are  of 
oak.  The  sweeping  roof  in  front  forms 
the  covering  of  the  porch,  being  supported 
bv  four  posts  each  16  inches  square.  Th  * 
3  by  8  inch  yellow  pine  rafters  are  left  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  roof  of  the  porch.  The  dor¬ 
mer  in  the  front  forms  a  sleeping  porch 
6 y2  by  12  feet,  the  roof  of  which  has  ex¬ 
posed  2  by  6  inch  rafters.  The  roof  at  the 
rear  is  broken  by  a  flat-roofed  dormer,  26 
feet  in  length,  Ruberoid  being  used  as  a 
covering  for  this. 

The  entrance,  through  the  vestibule,  leads 
into  the  living  room,  12  by  38  feet,  extend¬ 
ing  across  the  entire  front  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  slight  division  of  hall  and  living 
room,  but  we  do  not  make  this  distinction, 
treating  them  as  one  large  room.  Built  out 
from  the  west  side  is  an  inglenook  by 
13  feet.  There  is  a  large  fireplace,  built  of 
split  field  stone,  gray  in  color.  The  floors 
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DINING  ROOM  IN  MR.  JOHNSON'S  HOUSE,  SHOWING 
LATTICE  CASEMENT  WINDOWS  AND  DOOR,  INTEREST¬ 
ING  WOODWORK  AND  LIGHTING  FIXTURES. 

of  the  inglenook,  as  well  as  the  vestibule, 
are  of  Welsh  quarries,  in  two  shades  of 
red.  which  we  find  give  just  the  right  touch 
of  color.  At  one  end  of  the  inglenook  a 
door  leads  into  a  very  convenient  coat 
closet.  At  this  southeast  corner  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  are  double  French  windows  lead¬ 
ing  out  onto  the  porch.  Built-in  book¬ 
shelves  are  a  feature  of  the  south  end  of 
the  room. 

Opposite  the  French  windows  is  the 
opening  into  the  dining  room,  and  at  the 
west  end  of  this  room  a  French  window 
opens  onto  a  brick  terrace,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  steps  of  split 
field  stone  leading  down  into  the  or¬ 
chard. 

The  living  and  dining  rooms  are  paneled 
in  chestnut,  the  former  to  the  height  of  5 
feet  10  inches,  and  the  dining  room  (and 
entrance  hall)  to  the  height  of  7  feet.  The 
finish  is  soft  and  dull  in  effect.  This  re¬ 
sult  was  obtained  by  fuming  slightly  with 
ammonia,  then  shellacking,  sandpapering, 
waxing  and  polishing,  until  a  soft  warm 
shade  of  brown  was  attained.  In  these 
rooms,  above  the  wainscoting  we  used  a 
green  art  canvas  for  wall  decoration.  This 
gives  an  excellent  contrast  with  the  brown 
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of  the  woodwork 
and  the  gray  of  the 
fire  place  stones. 
The  chestnut  ceil¬ 
ing  and  beams 
were  waxed  be¬ 
fore  the  fuming 
was  done.  For 
this  reason  the 
ammonia  had  no 
effect  on  them,  the 
result  being  a 
lighter  shade  than 
that  of  the  wains¬ 
coting.  The  floors, 
both  upstairs  and 
down,  are  of  ma¬ 
ple,  first  treated 
with  an  iron-rust 
stain,  then  shel¬ 
lacked  with  orange 
shellac,  sand¬ 
papered,  waxed 
and  polished.  The 
finished  floors  are 
of  a-  dark  velvety  brown  color,  most 
effective.  Xo  plaster  has  been  used  on  the 
walls  of  the  living  room  or  dining  room.  As 
a  protection  from  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in 
summer  three-ply  quilting  was  placed  on 
the  studding  back  of  the  wainscoting,  and 
we  find  it  forms  a  most  satisfactory  insula¬ 
tion,  the  house  being  remarkably  cool  in 
summer,  and  in  spite  of  much  window 
space  and  an  exposed  location,  it  is  very 
easy  to  heat  with  hot  air  in  winter.  We 
have  found  storm  windows  and  weather 
strips  entirely  unnecessary.  We  have  also 
learned  from  experience  and  observation 
that  the  only  practicable  form  of  casement 
and  French  windows  are  those  opening  out¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  proof  against  wind  and 
rain,  since  the  harder  the  wind  blows,  the 
more  securely  the  windows  fit. 

The  curtains  in  these  rooms  are  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  we  feel  that  they  solve  for  us  the 
•  problem  of  curtaining  casement  windows 
satisfactorily.  No  shades  are  used,  and 
there  is  merely  one  pair  of  curtains  at  each 
window.  The  material  we  have  chosen  is 
English  wool  casement  cloth,  a  warm  tan 
in  color.  We  find  it  sufficiently  opaque  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  shade  at  night,  and 
still  light  enough  to  draw  back  and  hang 
gracefully  out  of  the  way  during  the  day¬ 
time. 

From  the  dining  room  a  swing  door  leads 
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into  the  pantry, 

13  by  5  feet,  at 
the  opposite  end 
of  which  is  the 
kitchen,  most 
convenient  and 
compact  with 
built  -  in  cup¬ 
boards  and  con¬ 
venient  shelves 
and  tables.  A 
door  opens  from 
the  pantry  onto 
the  terrace,  and 
this  room,  like 
t  h  e  kitchen,  is 
amply  provided 
with  cupboards 
and  shelves. 

Stairs  lead  down 
from  the  kitchen 
into  the  large  and 
convenient  laundry  and  cellar,  which  has  an 
outside  entrance  at  the  rear. 

The  inglenook  with  its  built-in  seat  and 
low  beam  construction  is  a  most  comfort¬ 
able  and  cheerful  place  in  which  to  spend 
a  winter  evening.  The  fireplace  itself  is 
made  of  field  stone  embedded  in  cement 
and  it  is  in  excellent  contrast  with  the 
darker  tones  of  the  inset  wooden  mantel¬ 
shelf  and  the  tiled  hearth.  Comifortable 
chairs  grouped  about  the  hearthfire  can 
supplement  the  long  seat  with  its  piled  up 
cushions,  and  altogether  the  nook  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  corners  of  the  house. 

The  lavish  use  of  woodwork  in  the  living 
and  dining  rooms  of  this  house  gives  the 
interior  an  efifect  of  friendliness  and  per¬ 
manency  that  no  other  material  can  furnish. 
When  so  finished  the  walls  of  a  room  are  as 
lasting  as  the  rest  of  the  construction,  and 
if  the  color  scheme  and  arrangement  are 
well  related  in  the  beginning  they  will 
leave  little  desire  for  change. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story 
are  at  the  north  end  of  the  living  room, 
built-in  and  well  screened.  The  upper  floor 
contains  hall,  four  sleeping  rooms,  tiled 
bathroom  besides  cupboards  and  closets. 
These  rooms  are  necessarily  rather  small, 
but  we  find  that  they  answer  our  purpose 
admirably.  From  early  spring  until  late  in 
the  autumn  we  occupy  the  sleeping  porch, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  double  bed  and  one 
single  bed.  The  view  from  this  porch  is 
very  unusual,  extending  for  miles  in  three 
directions. 


FIREPLACE  NOOK  IN  THE  LITTLE  HOUSE  IN  THE 
ORCHARD,  WITH  BUILT-IN  SEAT  AND  TILED  HEARTH. 

A  heavy  plaster  board  is  used  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  story,  on  the  ceilings  of  which  an  ad¬ 
ditional  extra  heavy  coat  of  plaster  acts  as 
an  insulation  against  heat.  The  plaster  is 
rough-finished  and  is  painted  yellow  in  the 
north  room,  pink  in  the  west,  tan  in  the 
east,  while  the  south  chamber  has  walls  and 
ceiling  of  a  soft  gray,  with  a  bluish  tinge. 
The  woodwork  is  cypress,  shellacked  and 
waxed.  A  very  good  feature  of  the  south 
room  is  the  set  of  built-in  drawers,  running 
on  rollers.  There  are  four  in  all,  two  large 
deep  drawers,  and  two  smaller  ones,  sup¬ 
plying  a  welcome  addition  to  storage  space. 

The  hardware  and  fixtures  throughout 
the  house  are  finished  in  black,  the  electric 
fixtures  being  of  wrought  iron  purchased 
from  the  Craftsman  shops  at  Eastwood. 

Conveniently  near  the  house  stands  a 
garage,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  rear 
is  a  small  pony  barn.  These  buildings  are 
painted  with  creosote  stain,  brown  in  color, 
and  harmonize  well  with  the  architecture 
of  the  house.  Vines,  shrubs  and  flowers 
add  to  the  general  appearance,  but  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  all  are  the  rows  of 
gnarled  old  trees,  making  our  three  acres 
beautiful  whether  in  spring,  blossom-laden, 
in  summer,  heavy  with  dark  green  foliage 
and  shining  fruit,  in  autumn  with  their 
leaves  of  gold  and  brown  drifting  slowly  to 
earth,  or  in  winter,  tracing  the  outlines  of 
bare  and  graceful  branches  on  the  drifted 
snow. 
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COOPERATIVE  FARM  CRED¬ 
ITS:  EVOLVING  A  SYSTEM  OF 
GIVING  AMERICAN  FARMERS 
WISE  FINANCIAL  HELP:  BY 
W.  H.  JENKINS 

URING  last  winter  I  heard  at  agri¬ 
cultural  conventions  several  ad¬ 
dresses  on  financing  farmers  by  a 
cooperative  credit  system  under 
State  or  Government  control.  Some  of  the 
talks  were  given  by  men  who  had  investi¬ 
gated  systems  now  in  operation  in  Europe. 
After  the  convention  I  also  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  farmers  as 
they  debated  the  advisability  of  such  means 
of  capitalizing  farming  operations. 

The  conclusions  I  have  drawn  indicate 
that  most  farmers  are  very  conservative 
about  obtaining  loans  bv  mortgaging  their 
lands.  The  man  who  owns  a  farm  free 
from  debt  hesitates  a  long  time  before  plac¬ 
ing  on  it  a  mortgage  to  enable  him  to  buy 
pure-bred  stock,  drain  land  or  secure  need¬ 
ed  machinery,  even  though  he  believes  the 
money  will  be  well  invested.  Especially 
will  he  consider  the  question  before 
placing  a  long-time  loan  on  his  real  estate, 
in  order  to  secure  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
And  a  man  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not 
wanting  to  incur  a  debt  that  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pay  for  many  years,  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  loan.  For  short-time 
loans  there  is  slight  prospect  that  money 
can  be  borrowed  more  cheaply  than  at  the 
legal  rate  of  interest. 

Some  farmers  doubt  their  ability  to  use 
borrowed  capital  so  that  they  will  feel  safe 
in  its  investment.  It  requires  scientifically 
educated  and  trained  business  men  to  get 
the  greatest  benefit  from  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cows,  or  to  build  up  the  soil  and  make 
it  feed  the  cows  well,  with  little  purchased 
fodder.  Many  men  lack  the  confidence 
to  borrow  $1,000  or  so  to  start  a  herd  of 
pure-bred  cattle,  or  to  provide  for  some 
needed  farm  equipment.  Thus  it  is  certain 
that  a  farm  credit  system  cannot  be  forced ; 
it  must  await  the  time  when  the  men  need¬ 
ing  it  have  learned  how  to  use  it  confidently 
and  safely. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  scientific 
agriculturist  should  be  able  to  use  more  cap¬ 
ital  on  his  farm  profitably,  and  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  many  farmers  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country  is  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
it.  This  condition  must  be  improved  by 


the  work  of  agricultural  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  farm  bureaus,  etc.  One  of  the  best 
things  a  nation  can  do  is  to  place  capital  in 
the  hands  of  properly  educated,  vigorous 
and  well-balanced  young  men  who  wish  to 
work  out  their  life  problems  on  farms. 
Capital  is  a  most  necessary  tool  and  with  it 
can  be  developed  great  natural  resources,  of 
benefit  to  the  farmer  and  to  all  mankind. 
The  farmer  who  prepares  himself  to  use 
capital  judiciously  can  help  to  bring  out  the 
nation’s  agricultural  wealth.  It  is  therefore 
a  judicious  policy  for  the  State  to  provide 
the  means  of  making  capital  available. 

The  principle  of  cooperative  credit  is  that 
of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  It  is  an 
ideal  toward  which  all  should  work.  When 
one  man  has  a  surplus  of  capital  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  lend  it  to  someone 
who  is  in  need  of  it  and  who  can  make  good 
use  of  it.  Just  how  farmers  can  loan  money 
to  each  other  through  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  or  farmers’  banks  is  a  problem  yet  un¬ 
solved  in  this  country.  A  banking  system 
could  be  based  as  well  on  farm  mortgage 
bonds  and  the  issue  of  currency  so  secured 
as  on  Government  bonds.  Some  think  that 
the  national  debt  should  gradually  be  paid 
and  land  bonds  take  its  place  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  system.  Such  bonds  are  negotiable  in 
Europe,  and  are  considered  as  good  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  Government  bonds.  These 
land  bonds,  running  20  years  or  more,  are 
placed  by  the  farm  banks  at  y/2  per  cent, 
and  the  money  is  loaned  to  farmers  at  4  or 
4 )/2  per  cent.,  the  banks  getting  the  margin 
for  floating  the  bonds.  Farmers  can  mort¬ 
gage  their  land  for  only  one-half  its  value, 
while  the  whole  system  is  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision.  No  farmer  can  borrow 
money  in  this  way  unless  he  is  able  to  show 
how  he  can  profitably  invest  it  in  his  farm¬ 
ing  business.  The  use  he  shall  make  of  the 
money  on  his  farm  is  specified  in  some  of 
the  loans.  As  the  money  goes  to  improve 
the  land  and  appreciate  its  value,  there  can 
be  no  safer  investment. 

One  institution  that  can  help  American 
farmers  to  use  a  Government-controlled 
farm  system  is  the  Farm  Bureau,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  farmers  in  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  agricultural  institutions  cooperate  with 
county  officials  in  sending  trained  agricul¬ 
tural  teachers  to  do  actual  demonstration 
work  on  county  farms.  The  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  have  taught  principles.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  teacher  in  the  farm-bureau  work 
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goes  to  farms  and  demonstrates  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  principles  of  agricultural  science  to  ac¬ 
tual  conditions,  helping  thus  to  solve  indi¬ 
vidual  problems.  It  is  probable  that  farm¬ 
ers  educated  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  work¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  its  manager,  a 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  and  able 
to  demonstrate  the  science  he  has  learned, 
can  use  capital  well.  It  may  not  be  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  is  now  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  in  Jefferson  County,  New 
York.  The  point  is  that  when  the  farmers 
in  Jefferson  County  have  learned  more  of 
the  science  of  agriculture  and  are  more 
competent  to  practice  it ;  and  when  they 
shed  erroneous  beliefs  about  fanning  and 
using  loans  under  the  direction  of  their  ex¬ 
pert  farm-bureau  manager,  it  will  be  a  safe 
and  profitable  thing  to  obtain  short-time 
loans  at  a  just  rate  of  interest. 

Some  New  York  farmers  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  men  of  business  sagacity  and 
good  judgment,  foresee  a  danger  in  allow¬ 
ing  American  farmers  to  obtain  long-time 
mortgage  loans.  The  incompetent  farmer, 
they  argue,  will  not  pay  the  mortgage  and 
will  therefore  cease  to  be  a  landowner. 
Surely  it  is  not  encouraging  to  think  that  a 
hustling  American  farmer  would  not  be 
able  to  own  a  farming  plant  free  from  debt 
in  20  or  30  years,  tbe  time  in  which  the 
land  bonds  with  the  lowest  rates  of  interest 
mature.  Some  farmers,  however,  can  read¬ 
ily  understand  how  a  young  man,  who  has 
or  is  able  to  earn  about  one-half  of  the  value 
of  the  farm  he  wishes  to  buy,  will  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  secure  the  farm  on  the  easiest  terms 
by  placing  on  it  a  land-bond  mortgage  that 
matures  in  20  years.  But  even  then  the 
benefit  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  buy  a  farm  with  half  the  purchase 
money  and  give  a  mortgage  for  the  balance 
at  the  5  per  cent,  interest  rate. 

Whatever  system  for  financing  farmers 
is  devised  through  State  aid,  there  should 
always  be  provision  made  for  the  payment 
of  land  bonds  bv  landowners  ;  money  should 
not  be  loaned  to  a  man  unless  he  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  his  ability  to  pay  it,  for  the  object 
is  to  work  toward  the  ownership  of  land  by 
the  farmer  who  lives  on  it  and  not  toward 
tenantry. 

Some  plan  of  financing  farmers  through 
State  or  Government  supervision  is  so  near¬ 
ly  in  sight  that  we  feel  it  is  assured  for  the 
near  future.  Governors  have  appointed 
representatives  to  go  to  Europe  to  investi¬ 
gate  systems  in  use  there  and  direct  infor¬ 


mation  from  the  Legislature  at  Albany  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  members  are  favorable  to 
the  passage  of  a  bill  on  farm  credits  as  soon 
as  it  is  rightly  formulated. 

I  will  quote  briefly  from  the  report  of 
J.  J.  Billion,  publisher  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker ,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Albany. 
He  stated  that  he  “had  studied  the  subject 
abroad  and  had  found  no  principles  that 
are  not  in  operation  here.  Europeans,”  he 
said,  “were  only  using  the  principle  of  part¬ 
nership  applied  to  farm  mortgages.”  In 
this  simple  business  proposition  there  is 
nothing  mystic.  Cooperation  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organization  must  create  a  fund 
by  contributions,  which  fund  is  loaned  to 
farmers  at  low  rates  of  interest.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  the  creation  of  land  banks  that  loan 
money  on  farm  mortgages.  The  money  is 
loaned  for  from  10  to  75  years,  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest  being  on  the  long-time 
loans.  The  strict  society  plan  of  loaning  is 
more  economical  to  the  farmer  than  is  the 
bank  system,  because  it  is  cooperative  and 
the  lender  can  get  only  a  fixed  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  one  determined  by  the  organization. 
In  Europe  the  debentures  or  farm  securities 
sell  as  readily  as  Government  bonds.  The 
term  of  the  mortgage  provides  for  its  grad¬ 
ual  payment,  the  plan  being  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  shall  eventually  own  their  farms. 

In  our  country  we  need  no  Government 
subsidy,  only  a  system  by  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  can  cooperatively  use  their  own  funds 
for  mutual  benefits.  Cooperative  savings 
banks  are  needed  that  will  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  savings  of  our  people 
and  assist  them  in  the  upbuilding  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture. 

THE  FARM  TENANT  PERIL 

HE  evils  of  farm  tenantry  are  far- 
reaching.  according  to  W.  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Director  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  Extension  Department.  He  says: 
"The  present  method  of  one-year  leases  is 
causing  a  greater  annual  loss  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  than  all  the  thefts 
from  the  national  reservations  and  public 
lands.  The  tenant  robs  the  soil  by  getting 
all  he  can  out  of  it  without  regard  to  the 
future,  and  his  temporary  and  uncertain 
tenure  affects  community  life.  Good  rural 
schools,  good  country  churches  and  good 
roads  are  hard  to  get  and  keep  when  so 
many  of  the  residents  feel  that  their  stay 
in  the  neighborhood  may  be  short,  and  they 
take  no  interest  in  public  affairs. ” 
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REMODELING  A  DOUBLE  COT¬ 
TAGE  OF  ENGLISH  INSPIRA¬ 
TION  INTO  A  MODERN  ONE- 
FAMILY  HOME 


MORE  than  sixty  years  ago  two 
young  English  brothers,  one  un¬ 
married,  the  other  with  his  wife, 
left  their  Mother  Country  to  come 
to  America.  They  settled  in  the  fertile 
Middle  West,  and  as  time  passed  on  and 
the  single  brother  married,  they  decided  to 
found  homes  closely  together.  Two  adjoin¬ 
ing  lots  were  bought  on  the  principal  street 
of  a  little  village,  and  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  lots  they  erected  a  double  cottage. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  on  sturdy  lines  and 
with  honest  purpose,  and  as  the  influence 
of  their  Mother  Country  was  still  strong  in 
the  builders’  hearts,  as  much  as  possible  of 


DOUBLE  COTTAGE  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  REMODELED  TO 
ACCOMMODATE  ONE  FAMILY. 
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the  English  feeli-ng  for  home  life  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  little  dwelling. 

The  building  was  enclosed  by  a  white 
picket  fence  in  front,  with  two  tall  English 
poplars  standing  sentinel  at  each  side  of  the 
front  gate,  and  osage  hedges  on  both  sides  of 
the  grounds,  to  take  the  place  of  English 
hawthorn.  A  driveway  leading  to  the  back 
garden  ran  parallel  with  each  hedge. 
Climbing  roses  and  vines  clambered  over 
the  trellises  on  the  front  porch. 

A  brick  walk  still  leads  from  the  front 
gate  to  the  porch,  which  did  duty  for  both 
families  and  was  of  ample  proportions.  The 
floor  plans  of  both  sides  of  the  house  are 
exactly  alike,  but  reversed.  Each  con¬ 
tains  downstairs,  a  living  room,  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  and  there  are  three  bed¬ 
rooms  on  each  side  upstairs.  The  front 
doors  open  directly  into  the  dining  rooms, 
and  the  stairways  leading  to  the  upper  story 
are  not  separated  by  a  hall,  but  lead  directly 
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up  from  the  dining  rooms,  just  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  front  doors.  The  front 
porch  is  recessed  between  the  two  living 
rooms,  from  which  two  doors  open  out  onto 
the  porch.  Casement  windows  in  the  din¬ 
ing  rooms  also  look  out  upon  the  porches, 
front  and  back.  The  living  rooms  were  made 
comfortable  by  two  fine  old  fireplaces, 
built-in  bookcases  and  cheerful  bay  win¬ 
dows. 

All  the  woodwork  of  the  house,  the 
doors,  window  sash,  the  deep  carved  band 
depending  from  the  eaves,  are  all  hand¬ 
made  and  painted  white.  The  fan-shaped 
glass  in  some  of  the  windows  was  cut  bv 
the  builders.  The  chimneys  are  grouped  in 
pairs  and  are  placed  diagonally  on  the  roof, 
two  on  each  wing  and  two  on  the  middle 
structure. 

After  occupying  the  house  for  a  few 
years  the  brothers  sold  it  and  the  families 
went  away,  going  separate  ways,  and  the 
old  house  sheltered  other  families.  Years 
passed,  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
brothers,  having  heard  many  stories  of  the 
house  whose  plan  was  based  on  sturdy 
English  ideals,  tried  many  times  to  gain 
possession  of  it,  and  has  finallv  succeeded  in 
acquiring  ownership  once  more  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  the  original  builders. 

The  present  owner  wants  to  change 
slightly  the  purpose  of  the  old  building,  and 
will  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  one  family.  No 
material  changes  are  to  be  made,  except 
that  of  knocking  out  the  solid  brick  wall 
that  separates  the  two  living  portions  of 
the  house  and  using  the  two  dining  rooms 
as  a  central  living  room.  The  living  room 
on  the  east  side  will  be  used  as  a  dining 
room,  the  kitchen  back  of  it  retained  for  its 
original  purpose;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  the  living  room  is  to  be  used  as  a 
library,  and  the  kitchen  is  to  be  transformed 
into  a  den  for  the  son  of  the  family. 

When  finished  the  new  living  room  will 
be  30  by  14  feet,  and  will  have  four  case¬ 
ment  and  four  French  windows ;  and  on  the 
north  wall,  between  two  of  the  casement 
windows,  is  to  be  installed  a  Craftsman  fire¬ 
place. 

A  swing  door  will  be  placed  between  the 
kitchen  and  what  is  to  be  the  dining  room. 
One  cellarway  will  be  closed  and  the  space 
will  be  used  for  a  coat  closet.  An  old  built- 
in  bookcase  will  be  utilized  for  rare  old  blue 
china,  as  will  the  quaint  shelves  over  the 
doors.  The  fireplace  in  this  room  is  purely 
Colonial,  and  the  present  owner  has  been 


able  to  secure  the  brass  andirons  that  were 
originally  iised  in  it.  The  west  wing  is  to 
be  left  unchanged,  except  for  the  uses  to 
which  the  rooms  are  to  be  put,  and  some 
low  bookshelves  that  are  to  be  built  in  the 
library. 

On  the  ground  floor  it  is  intended  simply 
to  knock  ofif  the  lath  and  plaster  from  the 
ceilings  and  expose  the  upper  floor  beams. 
These  beams  are  to  be  stained  dull  mahog¬ 
any,  to  match  the  hand  rails  of  the  stair¬ 
way.  Between  the  beams,  wall  board,  paint¬ 
ed  white,  will  be  used,  and  the  owner  in¬ 
tends  to  put  over  the  plaster  on  the  side 
walls  common  heavy  duck,  such  as  farmers 
use  to  protect  hay.  The  duck  is  of  a  creamv 
tint  when  new  and  will  take  paint  well. 
Two-inch  wooden  strips,  enameled  white, 
are  to  be  used  to  panel  the  duck,  and  in 
fact  all  the  woodwork  in  the  house  is  to  be 
finished  in  white  enamel. 

Upstairs  very  little  change  will  be  made 
beyond  taking  out  the  middle  wall  and 
throwing  the  two  central  bedrooms  into  one, 
and  the  bedroom  directly  over  the  kitchen 
will  be  transformed  into  a  bathroom.  There 
is  plenty  of  closet  room  under  the  steep 
roof. 

The  bedrooms  are  to  be  papered  in  Eng¬ 
lish  patterns,  primroses,  hollyhocks  and  the 
like.  All  the  windows  are  to  be  curtained 
with  simple  white  scrim,  with  crocheted 
edges.  No  shades  are  to  be  used,  but  over¬ 
curtains  of  English  chintz  lined  with  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  will  be  arranged  so  that 
they  may  be  drawn  over  the  windows.  By 
lining  all  the  heavy  curtains  with  muslin,  a 
uniform  creamy  tint  will  be  presented  out¬ 
side.  while  the  chintzes  will  harmonize  with 
the  individual  rooms. 

As  all  the  floors  have  become  badly 
warped  and  worn,  new  maple  flooring  will 
be  laid  over  the  old  ones,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  where  a  glazed  brick  floor  is  to  be 
laid.  The  maple  floors  are  to  be  given  a 
silvery  gray  finish  and  waxed. 

Gray  rugs,  woven  on  a  hand  loom,  with 
borders  to  match  the  different  chintzes,  will 
be  scattered  sparingly  over  the  floors — 
green  borders  for  the  living  room,  blue  for 
the  dining  room,  wine-red  for  the  library, 
and  rose,  blue,  lavender  and  yellow  fcr  the 
bedrooms. 

The  owner  of  the  house  has  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  past  ten  years  collecting  pieces 
of  old  mahogany  furniture,  and  the  house 
will  form  an  ideal  setting  for  the  various 
specimens  collected. 
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DRAWN-WORK,  THE  DOMES¬ 
TIC  HANDICRAFT  OF  THE 
“BLACK  SHAWL”  WOMEN  OF 
MEXICO:  BY  MARY  WORRALL 
HUDSON 

N  Mexico  and  all  Spanish-speaking 
countries  drawn-work  makers  are 
known  by  the  pretty  name  of  “perfila- 
doras”  They  are  mainly  women  of  the 
middle  class,  familiarly  known  as  “black 
shawl”  women,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  lower  peon  class,  who  wear  a  blue  cot¬ 
ton  rebozo  over  the  head  and  about  the 
shoulders  instead  of  the  black  woolen  shawl. 
In  certain  sections  of  Mexico  nearly  all  the 
women  and  children  and  some  of  the  men 
are  engaged  in  making  this  lacelike  fabric. 
One  of  the  centers  of  manufacture  is  Aguas 
Calientes,  and  for  a  number  of  years  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  bought  the  finest  work  there, 
but  all  the  skilful  fingers  and  bright  eyes  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  drawn-work  in  Mexico 
have  suffered  comparative  idleness  during 
the  last  two  years.  With  the  breaking  out 
of  revolution  tourist  travel  ceased  and  this 
thriving  industry  was  cut  short.  It  will  be 
revived  again  when  the  country  is  pacified, 
of  course,  but  those  who  have  good  collec¬ 
tions  of  drawn-work  in  different  patterns 
may  congratulate  themselves,  for  the  reason 
that  the  old  skilled  workers  who  know  the 
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history  of  the  various  stitches  are  passing 
away. 

Comparatively  few  possessors  of  fine 
drawn-work  in  the  United  States  are  aware 
that  long  ago  each  Mexican  State,  and 
sometimes  a  rich  parish,  claimed  its  designs 
as  private  property,  and  the  tacit  copyright 
was  not  to  be  infringed  upon  by  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities.  Drawn-work  was  not  so 
common  at  that  time  as  it  is  now,  and  was 
used  chiefly  as  altar  cloths  in  churches  and 
for  the  decoration  of  the  shrine  which  is 
maintained  in  every  Catholic  home  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  be  it  ever  so  humble  or  never  so  mag¬ 
nificent. 

The  pattern  known  as  the  “Cross  and 
Crown”  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valued 
of  the  historical  stitches.  It  is  seen  in  the 
large  piece  thrown  over  a  chair  in  the 
illustration,  the  tiny  circlet  representing  the 
crown,  alternating  with  the  cross.  Many 
stitches  have  biblical  or  religious  names. 
Senora  Porfirio  Diaz  founded  schools  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  for  the  teaching  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  art  of  drawing  linen, 
and  offered  prizes  for  new  stitches  and  new 
combinations  of  old  ones.  This  kindly 
movement  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  many 
poor  women,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  new 
and  beautiful  designs,  but  it  necessarily 
tended  to  destroy  the  historical  distinction 
of  the  old  stitches. 
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The  writer  made  a  long 
search  in  both  Aguas  Calientes 
and  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the 
"Guadalupe”  stitch,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  formerly  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized  in  Mexico. 

Guadalupe,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Mexican  people,  has  the 
unique  distinction,  it  is  said,  of 
being  the  only  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  world  in 
which  her  entire  form  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  halo.  Other  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Virgin,  painted 
by  the  Old  Masters,  confine  the 
halo  to  the  head.  In  conform¬ 
ing  to  this  peculiarity  of  the 
"miraculous”  picture  of  the 
saint  in  the  church  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  near  the  capital,  the  old 
stitch  is  a  straight  bar,  repre¬ 
senting  the  body,  with  radi¬ 
ating  lines  completely  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  most  graceful  designs,  but 
no  historical  collection  is  complete  with¬ 
out  it. 

Well-known  names  of  old  stitches  are 
the  “Jesusito  and  Solicito”  (Little  Jesus 
and  Little  Sun);  “Santa  Barbara”;  “Las 
Cabrillas”  (the  Pleiades)  ;  “Perfilado  de 
Rositas”  (drawn-work  of  Roses)  ;  “Little 
Joseph”  ;  “Little  Tobias”  ;  “Concha”  (shell)  ; 
“Triguito  Grande”  (big  wheat)  ;  etc. 

One  of  the  pictures  shows  an  example  of 
the  humble  homes  in  which  the  drawn- 
workers  usually  live.  They  are  usually  the 
merest  huts  built  of  adobe  bricks  and 
thatched  with  grass,  with  dirt  floors  and  fit¬ 
ted  with  the  simplest  of  home-made  furni¬ 
ture.  The  shining  black  hair  of  the  women 
and  children  of  this  class  is  always  smooth 
and  well-cared  for,  and  their  faces  are 
bright  and  intelligent.  Children  of  four  or 
five  years  of  age  are  put  to  drawing  threads 
in  many  families,  and  old  women  work  at  it 
often  until  they  become  blind.  The  use  of 
spectacles  is  unknown  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  counting  of  threads  and  the 
interweaving  of  intricate  and  delicate  fig¬ 
ures  is  trying  to  failing  eyesight.  It  is  only 
since  travelers  from  the  United  States  be¬ 
gan  to  frequent  Mexico  that  drawn-work 
has  been  made  almost  exclusively  in  linen 
cloth.  Before  that  time  fine  cloth  in  cotton 
or  linen  was  equally  valued  by  the  drawn* 
workers,  and  many  of  the  fine  old  speci¬ 
mens  now  in  the  historical  collections  in  the 
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National  Museum  of  Mexico  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  are  of  cotton  cloth. 
American  and  European  purchasers,  how¬ 
ever,  demanded  fine  linen  and  refused  to 
buy  cotton  drawn-work,  so  that  now  the 
best  of  linens  are  imported  from  Germany 
and  Ireland  especially  for  this  industry. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
this  branch  of  needlework,  and  anyone  who 
would  be  sure  of  securing  fine  specimens 
must  look  not  only  to  the  texture  of  the 
linen  but  see  to  it  that  the  filled-in  designs 
are  firm  and  true,  and  the  corners  well 
braced  with  close  figures. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  kind  of  a 
collection  of  craftwork  than  the  woven  and 
knitted  and  embroidered  fabrics  native  to 
the  different  countries  of  the  world.  Some 
day  the  skilful  drawn-workers  of  Mexico 
will  come  into  their  own  again.  May  it  be 
soon ! 

The  present  use  of  bare  tables  in  dining 
rooms  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  this  delicate  lacelike  craftwork. 
The  darker  tone  of  the  table-tops,  as  back¬ 
ground,  accentuates  the  patterns  of  doilies 
and  centerpieces,  which  can  be  used  in 
many  ways  and  are  always  pleasing,  both 
as  a  decorative  part  of  the  house  furnish¬ 
ings  and  as  specimens  of  craftwork  that  is 
inherently  artistic. 
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HOME  COMFORTS  IN  OUT¬ 
DOOR  LIFE 

O  most  of  us,  the  lure  of  the  road 
grows  stronger  with  the  coming  of 
the  brilliant  days  of  spring,  when 
the  sun  vivifies  the  air  and  when 
brisk  winds  blow  as  though  to  freshen  tired 
brains  as  well  as  blossoming  meadows. 
These  are  the  days  when  all  normal  people 
begin  to  feel  in  increased  measure  the  long¬ 
ing  to  get  out  into  the  nature  world,  some¬ 
where  away  from  closed-in  houses  and  of¬ 
fices  and  out  to  where  trees  are  budding 
over  carpets  of  tender  green  and  near  the 
banks  of  rushing  brooks  where  inquisitive 
fish  are  waiting  to  investigate  a  bit  of  gaudy 
plumage  on  the  end  of  a  fishline. 

Happy  are  the  people  who  can  satisfy  this 
impulse  by  a  trip  to  green  meadows  or  to 
a  bit  of  woods  just  awakening  from  its 
winter’s  rest,  even  if  it  is  only  for  a  few 
hours  of  fresh  air  and  freedom.  From  al¬ 
most  every  city  can  be  reached  by  trolley 
lines  or  railroads  some  bit  of  ground  not 
crowded  with  houses  or  overrun  with  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  spring  these  spots  are  not  visit¬ 
ed  so  much  as  later  in  the  summer,  when 
the  city’s  multitude  goes  fresh-air  hunting. 

Thrice  fortunate,  however,  are  they  who 
do  not  have  to  follow  the  curving  steel  rails 
of  trolley  or  railroad  on  their  jauntings,  but 
who  may  go  to  places  far  off  the  main  road 
of  travel  by  means  of  a  motor  car.  This 
sometimes  prosaic  vehicle  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion  has  many  times  proved  itself  a  magic 
carpet  that  will  transport  the  wisher  into 
some  delightful  haven  of  content.  And  it 
has  helped  to  transform  the  old-fashioned 
picnics,  whose  delights  were  often  flavored 
with  dust  and  ants  and  aching  bones,  into 
outings  that  are  truly  restful  and  refresh- 
ing. 

The  motor  car  is  available  for  a  spin  of 
an  hour  or  two,  just  to  rush  fresh  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  for  protracted  trips, 
with  frequent  camps  by  the  wayside  to  af¬ 
ford  refreshment  and  relaxation  from  the 
strain  of  an  inactive  position.  A  most  pop¬ 
ular  kind  of  motor  trip  takes  the  form  of  a 
week-end  party,  where  the  host  and  hostess 
entertain  their  guests  under  the  rooftree  of 
Nature  instead  of  in  their  own  home 
Again,  this  powerful  engine  of  transporta¬ 
tion  offers  the  means  of  leisurely  reaching 
some  desired  camping  spot,  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  road  while 
journeying  over  it. 


Modern  science  and  invention  have  joined 
hands  in  smoothing  the  road  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  outdoor  life  in  a  way  tflat  we  sel¬ 
dom  stop  to  understand.  Anything  that 
makes  for  a  greater  opportunity  to  get  close 
to  Nature,  to  seek  her  out  in  all  her  beauty 
and  vigor,  is  something  to  be  appreciative 
of.  and  there  are  many  of  us  who  would 
lack  the  courage  or  the  inspiration  to  get 
far  out  of  doors  if  the  way  were  not  cleared, 
as  it  were,  and  made  easy  by  the  addition 
of  comforts  that  belong  essentially  to  civili¬ 
zation. 

Few  of  us  have  been  inured  to  actual  life 
in  the  woods,  and  many  who  have  tried  even 
a  few  days  of  it  with  insufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  have  returned  to  the  city  with  aching 
muscles  and  sometimes  incipient  colds  or 
rheumatism.  Sleeping  on  the  damp 
ground  or  even  a  bed  of  boughs  holds  lurk¬ 
ing  dangers  that  need  not  be  encountered 
if  the  camper  is  safeguarded  by  a  folding 
mattress,  a  sleeping  bag  or  a  hammock  that 
can  be  stowed  away  compactly  in  the  tire¬ 
less  monster  of  modern  ingenuity.  Tents 
of  comparatively  generous  proportions  can 
be  folded  and  packed  into  small  compass, 
to  emerge  when  needed  into  adequate  shel¬ 
ter  against  storm  and  chill. 

For  use  on  long  trips  and  camping  par¬ 
ties,  innumerable  household  articles  have 
been  made  in  portable  form.  Only  expert 
woodsmen  understand  the  making  of  a  fire 
that  will  afford  sufficient  heat  to  cook  food 
properly  without  burning  it,  which  requires 
practice.  Of  course,  nothing  equals  in  de¬ 
liciousness  a  camp  breakfast  or  supper  of 
bacon  and  eggs  or  fish  and  fragrant  coffee 
that  have  been  prepared  in  primitive  uten¬ 
sils  over  the  pungent  embers  of  a  wood 
fire,  but  there  is  also  pleasure  to  be  gained 
in  eating  out  of  doors  meals  that  have  been 
cooked  in  more  prosaic  fashion,  and  a  port¬ 
able  gasoline  or  kerosene  stove  has  often 
solved  the  problem  of  supplying  toothsome 
camp  food  at  short  notice. 

Another  invention  that  can  be  adapted  to 
camp  use  is  the  fireless  cooker,  and  its  con¬ 
struction  is  so  simple  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  pack  and  carry  all  of  it  all  the 
way.  An  ordinary  wooden  box  that  can  be 
secured  at  almost  any  country  grocery  will 
answer  the  purpose.  A  hinged  lid  can  be 
contrived  for  it,  and  a  pad  made  of  muslin 
and  cotton  batting  about  an  inch  thick,  or 
even  a  quilt  or  blanket  will  help  keep  the 
box  air-tight.  First,  the  box  should  be 
lined  with  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper. 
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fastened  by  tacks,  and  then  the  pad  should 
be  put  in  place  and  the  box  filled  with  hay 
or  straw,  leaving  a  little  nestlike  place  that 
will  snugly  enclose  the  covered  pail  or  pot 
in  which  the  food  is  to  be  cooked.  A 
cooker  made  along  these  lines  will  be  found 
as  efficient  as  any  more  workmanlike  con¬ 
trivance,  and  will  prove  a  great  saver  of 
time  and  labor.  Cereals,  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  require  long  cooking  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  satisfactorily  in  a  tireless  cooker,  and 
stews  made  in  this  slow-cooking  manner 
are  delicious.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
food  cooking  briskly  for  several  minutes  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  into  the  cooker,  which  should 
be  placed  in  some  sheltered  position  so  that 
draughts  and  winds  cannot  reach  it. 

With  a  fireless  cooker  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  service,  the  camp  cook  can  often 
share  walks  and  bathing  and  fishing  and 
rowing  trips  that  would  otherwise  be  barred 
if  the  campers  craved  variety  in  their  menu. 
A  box  fitted  up  in  this  way  could  also  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  refrigerator,  and 
milk  and  other  liquids  could  be  kept  in  it  at 
a  comparatively  even  temperature  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours. 

If  camp  is  to  be  made  near  the  shore  of 
a  lake  or  a  stream  large  enough  for  boat¬ 
ing,  a  light-weight  canoe  could  be  packed 
and  taken  along,  thus  affording  endless 
pleasure  and  healthful  exercise  in  paddling 
and  drifting  in  alternating  cool  shadows  and 
bright  splashes  of  sunlight. 

If  there  are  lovers  of  fishing  in  the  party, 
and  this  sport  finds  enthusiasts  among  both 
men  and  women,  there  are  endless  acces¬ 
sories  that  can  be  carried  on  a  motor  trip. 
While  traveling  the  fishing  basket  will  hold 
the  landing  net  for  the  larger  varieties  of 
fish,  as  well  as  the  hooks,  lines  and  gay 
flies  that  tempt  unwary  trout  to  nibble  their 
deceptive  gorgeousness.  The  fishing  pole, 
of  course,  comes  apart  in  sections,  and  will 
occupy  but  a  fraction  of  space. 

For  trips  of  but  a  few  hours,  in  picnic 
fashion,  there  are  lunch  baskets  that  will 
stow  away  cutlery  and  dishes  enough  for 
a  number  of  people,  and  refrigerator 
baskets  that  will  hold  a  large  piece  of  ice 
for  several  hours  without  melting,  as  well 
as  affording  space  for  food  and  drink  that 
must  be  served  cold  in  order  that  its  flavor 
may  not  be  impaired ;  for  only  the  appetite 
of  extreme  youth  appreciates  lukewarm 
liquids  and  salads  and  wilted  lettuce  in  the 
sandwiches.  If  hot  drinks  are  desired  be¬ 
fore  starting  for  home  on  cool  evenings,  a 


tiny  alcohol  stove  will  heat  water  for  bouil¬ 
lon,  tea  or  coffee  in  an  unbelievably  short 
time. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  picnickers  on  foot 
are  debarred  from  enjoying  out  of  doors 
most  of  the  comforts  that  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  home  into  life  in  gypsy 
style,  but  most  of  the  accessories  that  ren¬ 
der  picnic  fare  more  toothsome  are  too  cum¬ 
bersome  to  carry  except  in  a  vehicle  of 
some  sort.  Some  genius  ought  to  solve  the 
problem  of  rendering  compact  appliances 
still  more  compact,  and  thus  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  them  with  the  expenditure  of 
very  little  effort. 

There  is  one  modern  contrivance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  has  been  brought  within  the  reach 
of  picknickers  in  humble  fashion,  as  well  as 
those  who  ride  in  state ;  this  is  in  the  form 
of  the  vacuum  bottles  that  keep  liquids  hot 
or  cold  for  hours.  These  bottles  are  made 
in  various  sizes,  small  enough  to  slip  into  a 
coat  pocket,  holding  refreshment  for  the 
solitary  tramper,  and  of  a  capacity  great 
enough  to  supply  a  party  of  several  people 
with  liquid  regalement.  For  comparatively 
short  trips,  where  it  is  not  considered  de¬ 
sirable  to  pack  a  stove,  even  of  the  diminu¬ 
tive  alcohol  variety,  one  or  two  vacuum 
bottles  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  bev¬ 
erages  either  piping  hot  or  ice  cold  at  any 
needed  moment.  If  desired,  two  sets  of 
bottles  may  be  taken  along,  one  holding  hot 
coffee  and  the  other  stone-cold  water,  lem¬ 
onade,  grape  juice  or  any  other  refreshing 
drink,  and  both  kinds  of  liquid  will  be  at 
exactly  the  right  temperature  for  the  fullest 
enjoyment  when  poured. 

However,  jaunting  in  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  motor  cars  is  daily  being  brought 
within  the  reach  of  and  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  ever 
before.  We  are  learning  in  this  wise  to 
know  the  stars  from  a  new  viewpoint,  lying 
secure  in  their  twinkling  companionship 
high  up  on  mountains  or  out  on  rolling 
plains;  we  are- beginning  to  understand  in 
fuller  comradeship  the  message  that  the 
trees  and  the  streams  and  the  birds  and 
other  woods  creatures  have  for  us,  and  we 
are  being  given  opportunity  to  gain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  and  a  closer  friendship  with 
the  people  who  live  through  these  experi¬ 
ences  with  us  while  sharing  the  comfort  of 
the  same  campfire.  And  all  of  these  things 
make  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  life,  as 
well  as  a  better  and  sturdier  physical  de¬ 
velopment. 
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THE  USES  AND  MARVELS  OF 
CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT 

IRCASSIAN  walnut  ( Juglans  regia 
Linn.)  yields  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  expensive  cabinet  woods 
on  the  American  and  European  mar¬ 
kets.  Botanically,  Circassian  walnut  is  the 
same  as  the  so-called  English  walnut,  the 
latter  name  being  used  almost  exclusively  by 
those  who  grow  the  tree  for  its  nuts ;  while 
the  former  is  the  one  generally  applied  to 
it  by  manufacturers  and  other  consumers  of 
the  wood.  Of  all  the  common  names  given 
it,  English  walnut  is  the  least  appropriate, 
because  the  tree  is  not  a  native  of  England, 
but  was  brought  there  long  ago  from  Asia 
and  cultivated.  Obviously,  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  the  tree  is  Circassian  wal¬ 
nut,  since  this  indicates  at  once  its  true 
origin  and  natural  range.  Other  common 
names  applied  to  it  are  royal  walnut,  Italian 
walnut,  European  walnut,  French  walnut, 
Persian  walnut,  Austrian  walnut,  Turkish 
walnut  and  Russian  walnut.  In  Italy  the 
tree  is  called  ancona  auvergne ;  in  Persia, 
jaoz,  charmagz  and  akrot ;  in  Greece,  carua, 
caryon,  Persicon  and  basilikon  (kingly 
tree)  ;  in  France,  noyer ;  in  Germany,  eng- 
lische  Wallnuss  and  gemeine  (common) 
Wallnuss ;  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  nogal ;  in 
South  America,  nogal,  nogal  America,  and 
nogal  comun. 

Probably  no  other  wood  has  served  so 
many  purposes  as  Circassian  walnut.  Long 
before  the  discovery  of  America  it  was  the 
most  popular  of  all  woods  for  furniture  and 
interior  finish,  while  throughout  southern 
Europe  the  wood  is  still  used  locally  for  all 
grades  of  furniture.  Its  present  high  cost, 
however,  prohibits  its  use  in  this  country 
for  any  but  the  very  finest  furniture  and 
cabinetwork.  When  more  abundant,  its  use 
abroad  also  included  coach-making,  turnery, 
toys,  press  screws,  joinery,  carved  work  and 
wooden  shoes.  During  the  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Circassian  walnut  was 
used  so  extensively  for  gunstocks  that  even 
at  that  early  date  the  supply  was  seriously 
decreased. 

The  wood  of  old  trees  is  especially  valua¬ 
ble  on  account  of  its  dark  color  and  beauti¬ 
ful  veining,  strength,  lightness  and  elas¬ 
ticity.  When  particularly  well  marked  it  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  of 
veneer  woods,  particularly  for  furniture. 
The  best  grades  often  bring  a  higher  price 
than  mahogany,  especially  in  the  LTiited 


States.  Adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  soils 
and  climatic  conditions,  Circassian  walnut 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
commercial  timber  trees.  It  is  native  to  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  extends 
eastward  along  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  southern  foothills  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  where  it  is  said 
to  form  large,  pure  forests.  From  there  it 
extends  southward  to  northern  India,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  upper  Burma.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  it  stretches  across  the 
continent  to  Japan. 

Sir  Dietrich  Brandis  describes  trees  from 
the  region  northwest  of  the  Himalayas  as 
being  28  feet  in  circumference  and  from 
100  to  120  feet  in  height.  It  is  probable 
that  the  species  reaches  its  best  development 
in  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  In  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  according  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker, 
an  English  botanist,  Circassian  walnut  in¬ 
habits  mountain  slopes  between  elevations 
of  4,000  and  5,000  feet,  while  in  northern 
India  it  is  found  at  elevations  of  from  3,500 
to  11,000  feet,  being  most  abundant  in 
Kashmir.  It  grows  also  to  some  extent  in 
the  arid  valleys. 

In  northeastern  India  (Darjeeling)  Cir¬ 
cassian  walnut  is  planted  extensively  for  its 
fruit.  It  has  been  widely  planted  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  having  been  grown  successfully  as  far 
north  as  Warsaw  in  Russia,  and  as  far 
south  as  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean 
islands. 

According  to  Pliny  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  from  Persia.  This  must 
have  happened  at  an  early  date,  since  it  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  Italy  by  Varro, 
who  was  born  116  B.  C.  There  is  no  au¬ 
thentic  record  as  to  when  Circassian  walnut 
was  brought  into  the  United  States.  Here 
it  has  been  planted  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  the  greatest  attention  having  been 
given  to  it  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is 
grown  for  its  nuts.  Since  wherever  it  is 
grown  in  the  Lmited  States  it  is  for  this 
purpose,  the  wood  produced  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance. 

No  other  timber  tree  has  been  exploited 
more  than  Circassian  walnut,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  has  always  been  greater  than 
the  available  supply.  Much  of  the  Circas¬ 
sian  walnut  now  used  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  comes  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  from  other  regions  as  far  as 
Persia.  Large  shipments  come  from  India 
to  England,  whence  some  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 
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ART  AS  A  TONIC:  BY  ELOISE 
ROORBACH 

S  I  walked  along  a  road  searching 
for  something  beautiful  that  1 
knew  to  be  nestling  among  the  hills 
that  lay  steeped  in  sunshine  just 
ahead  of  me,  my  mind  kept  turning  over  a 
sentence  upon  a  page  of  the  Craftsman 
Calendar  that  hangs  upon  a  wall  of  my 
home :  “The  things  we  make  are  of  little 
importance  in  themselves,  except  as  they 
affect  our  lives  or  the  lives  of  those  who 
own  them  or  those  who  behold  them.”  It 
was  printed  beneath  a  picture  of  a  girl  be¬ 
fore  a  loom,  out  in  a  green  field,  weaving, 
while  tending  her  sheep.  The  craftwork  of 
a  few  girls  living  in  the  green  hills  I  was 
climbing  had  so  affected  me  who  beheld 
them,  that  I  was  now  going  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  girls,  to  see  the  place  where  they 
work,  to  see  more  of  the  things  they  make. 

Passing  through  a  large  •  store  in  San 
Francisco  a  few  days  before,  my  attention 
had  been  attracted  to  a  few  vases  upon  a 
table.  They  delayed  my  steps  because  they 
were  beautiful  in  color  and  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  wares  displayed. 
The  large  room  was  filled  with  cut  glass, 
silverware,  imported  china  and  vases  of 
every  description,  gorgeous  in  color,  glit¬ 
tering  like  snow  in  the  sunlight,  but  the 
vases  that  interested  me  were  unglazed, 
modest  of  hue,  reminding  me  of  mignon¬ 
ette  in  a  garden  of  roses,  lilies,  peonies, 
nasturtiums.  These  vases  did  not  glitter, 
but  somehow  conveyed  the  impression  of 
being  rare  and  exquisite.  That  they  had 
been  made  one  at  a  time,  by  patient,  dex¬ 
terous  fingers,  was  also  very  evident.  A 


AREOUIPA  POTTERY  IN  BLUES,  GREENS  AND  BROWNS. 

question  or  so  put  to  the  man  in  charge  led 
me  to  take  the  train  the  next  day  for  Fair¬ 
fax,  a  small  station  in  Marin  Co.,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Then  came  the  mile  and  a  half 
walk  into  the  hills. 

These  vases  are  made  by  girls  in  the  first 
stages  of  tuberculosis.  They  provide  “the 
way  out”  for  these  girls, — out  of  poverty, 
ill  health,  despair,  into  independence  and 


ONE  OF  THE  AREQUIPA  GIRLS  WORKING  NEAR  A 
SUNNY  WINDOW. 
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health.  As  I  climbed  the  long-  flight  of 
rough  stone  steps  to  a  large  building  that 
looked  as  if  it  were  made  almost  entirely 
of  windows  and  porches,  I  heard  girls 
laughing  and  chatting  merrily.  Upon  a 
wide  porch  were  little  iron  beds.  Tables 
around  which  girls  were  gathered,  reading 
or  sewing,  occupied  one  end.  Pillows  were 
on  the  broad  railing,  soaking  in  the  sun, 
so  that  they  would  be  as  sweet  and  fresh 
as  balsam  by  night.  In  this  climate  tem¬ 
pered  by  Nature  for  the  healing  of  city- 
sickened  folk,  the  girls  live  out-of-doors  in 
the  daytime  and  sleep  out  at  night.  There 
are  about  twenty-four  girls  in  this  home, 
named  Arequipa,  meaning  the  Place  of 
Peace — all  girls  who  had  succumbed  to 
poisonous  bargain-basement  aisles,  badly 
ventilated  stores,  sunless  back  offices  in 
cities  where  they  had  earned  their  living. 
Consumption  generally  attacks  overworked, 
undernourished  people  condemned  by  lack 
of  education  or  skill  to  live  and  work  under 
vicious  conditions. 

To  the  poor,  one  of  the  terrors  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  that  they  have  no  means  with 


ducing  of  small  vases  could  support  so 
large  a  sanatorium.  Yet  the  girls  not  only 
pay  their  way  but  actually  have  a  surplus ! 
Friends  do  not  buy  misshapen  jars  in  order 
to  help  sick  girls.  Strangers  buy  the  vases 
because  they  are  beautiful.  So — to  return 
to  the  sentence — the  effect  -that  the  making 
of  vases  is  having  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  make  them  and  those  who  behold  them 
is  of  more  importance  than  can  possibly 
be  estimated — it  is  too  far-reaching  to  be 
summed  up  in  words.  For  those  who 
make  them  the  strain  of  a  terrible  disease 
is  lessened  through  the  surest  and  finest 
way  in  the  world— happy  work.  For  crea¬ 
tive  work  drives  away  the  weakening  fear 
of  poverty  and  despondency  over  ever- 
increasing  helplessness ;  it  gives  the  work¬ 
ers  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
beauty  that  has,  in  the  main,  been  denied 
them,  and  feeding  starving  souls  and  heal¬ 
ing  sick  bodies,  it  gives  hope. 

Some  girls  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  sanatorium  as  cured  dread  to  go 
back  to  the  conditions  that  sickened  them, 
so  instead  of  returning  to  the  city  as  clerks 


SHOWING  SOME  INTERESTING  FORMS  OF  THE  AREQUIPA  POTTERY. 


which  to  endure  in  idleness  the  two  or 
three  years  of  helplessness  the  disease  de¬ 
mands  before  giving  final  release.  The 
making  of  beautiful  pottery  has  saved  a 
few  girls  from  this  difficulty  and  from  the 
humiliation  of  accepting  charity,  for  by 
working  a  few  hours  a  day  shaping  and 
decorating  vases  and  tiles  these  girls  are 
able  to  support  themselves  in  the  Place  of 
Peace.  It  seems  unbelievable  that  the  pro- 


or  stenographers,  they  live  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  go  daily  to  the  pottery  to  work, 
to  earn  their  living  by  serving  beauty. 
This  desire  of  the  girls  to  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  suggested  to  philanthropists  the 
idea  of  building  a  large  pottery  separate 
from  the  sanatorium  where  the  cured  can 
earn  a  living  in  a  healthful  way.  where  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  crippled  or  in  fact  any 
handicapped  person  may  learn  to  be  happy, 
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useful  and  self-supporting.  It  is  a  great 
and  kind  purpose  which  may  some  day  be 
carried  out  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
Absorption  in  pleasant  work  goes  a  long- 
way  toward  giving  the  sick  the  peace  which 
makes  for  health,  especially  to  those  who 
have  not  had  enough  joy  to  become  sati¬ 
ated! 

"The  fact  that  untrained  girls,  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  craftwork,  can  make  pottery  that 
is  really  good,  presupposes  a  wise,  guiding 
hand.  Prof.  Rhead,  who  teaches  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  pottery,  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
potters — is  the  fifth  generation  of  those 
skilled  in  forming  clay  into  beautiful 
things.  He  was  born  in  Staffordshire, 
England.  His  knowledge  of  low-fire  glaz¬ 
ing  has  given  him  an  honored  place  among 
potters.  The  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
his  ware,  its  extreme  simplicity  and  grace 
of  design,  have  ranked  him  among  the  best- 
known  present-day  workers  in  clay.  He  has 
made  over  three  thousand  tests  and  reports 
of  American  clays  and  declares  this  coun¬ 
try  to  be  rich  in  earth  valuable  for  the  pot¬ 
ter’s  purpose.  The  clay  used  in  Arequipa 
is  from  Placer  Co.,  California.  It  is  mixed 
by  hand,  run  through  a  sieve  and  the  water 
is  soaked  out  on  plaster  slabs.  All  the 
work  is  done  by  hand ;  everything,  throw- 


A  GROUP  OF  YELLOW  AREQUIPA  VASES. 


fully  watched,  and  as  a  rule  soon  grow 
stronger,  enjoying  more  and  more  the 
pleasant  occupation  of  mind  and  fingers. 

The  financial  and  artistic  success  of  this 
whole  plan  is  due  in  great  part  to  Prof. 
Rhead's  management.  When  he  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  a  lecture  tour  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  idea  promulgated  by 
Dr.  Philip  King  Brown,  of  self-support  for 
tuberculosis  patients.  He  declared  that  he 
could  make  a  pottery  self-supporting  and 
has  actually  done  so  within  a  year’s  time. 
The  girls  are  paid  by  the  piece;  they  sel¬ 
dom  work  more  than  four  hours  a  day  at 
the  utmost  and  rest  two  whole  days  a 
week. 

A  sanatorium  where  tubercular  patients 


THE  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  AREQUIPA  POTTERY  ARE  ESSENTIALLY  SIMPLE  AND  SUITED  TO  THE  FORMS  USED. 


ing  the  vase,  drying,  baking,  decorating, 
being  done  slowly,  carefully,  with  individ¬ 
ual  interest,  after  the  processes  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Indians  and  Mexicans.  The  larger 
pieces  are  thrown  by  a  man,  but  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  girls,  who  when 
they  first  come  are  not  able  to  work  more 
than  an  hour  a  day.  But  they  are  care- 


can  earn  their  own  treatment,  pay  for  their 
own  food,  laundry,  etc.,  while  happily  en¬ 
gaged  in  pleasant  work  is  the  result  of 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Brown. 
There  are  other  sanatoriums  both  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England  where  patients  partially 
support  themselves.  But  this  is  the  only 
place,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  where  the 
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whole  establishment  is  self-supporting. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  the  pottery.  Dr.  Brown 
succeeded  in  raising  funds  for  the  building, 
a  generous  sympathizer  gave  the  land  upon 
which  it  stands.  There  are  no  invested 
funds,  no  donations.  The  place  is  entirely 
independent- — thanks  to  the  beauty  of  the 
pottery. 

The  illustrations  give  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  charm  of  this  ware,  for  its  chief 
beauty  lies  in  the  color  and  simplicity  of 
design.  A  group  of  yellow  vases — one 
with  a  conventional  design,  one  with  a  long 
stemmed  flower,  another  depending  upon 
the  proportion  of  its  paneled  spaces  for  its 
charm — is  like  a  box  of  pastels.  A  group 
of  green  vases — one  with  a  landscape  mo¬ 
tive  along  the  rim,  one  with  a  primly  grace¬ 
ful  flower,  another  depending  upon  the 
wonder  of  its  glaze  is  like  a  mossy  bank. 
Each  one  is  as  individual  in  character  as 
the  hand  that  made  it. 

It  was  growing  dark  before  I  could  per¬ 
suade  myself  to  leave  the  place  where  frail 
girls  worked  with  beautiful  forms  and 
colors,  where  the  potter’s  wheel  whirled 
shapeless  lumps  of  earth  into  flowerlike 
forms,  where  discouragement  and  disease 
were  by  wise  men’s  care  being  transmuted 
into  glowing  health.  The  dark  came  quick¬ 
ly  to  the  canyon  road,  but  as  I  stumbled 
along  seeking  my  way,  my  thoughts  were 
bright,  my  heart  was  warm,  for  my  fingers 
held  tightly  a  little  vase.  It  was  a  thing 
of  much  importance  to  me,  for  it  had  mold¬ 
ed  a  girl  into  happiness  as  surely  as  her 
fingers  had  formed  and  given  it  color. 

The  plan  of  furnishing  occupation  and 
a  means  of  self-support  for  invalids  and 
semi-invalids  might  be  advantageously  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  manner  of  sanatoriums  and 
institutions,  and  thus  rob  them  of  the 
deadly  blankness  that  often  characterizes 
them. 

One  serious  phase  of  disease,  physical, 
mental  or  moral,  is  the  opportunity  to 
brood  that  naturally  comes  to  those  who 
have  no  interests  beyond  their  physical 
condition,  or  their  wrongs  if  they  are  in¬ 
carcerated  for  punishment.  Nowadiys 
most  insane  asylums  are  planned  to  acquire 
for  the  interior  all  the  sunlight  and  air 
possible,  and  to  furnish  opportunity  for 
mild  forms  of  amusement.  But  this  is  not 
enough,  for  beyond  a  short  period  of  work 
in  the  morning,  the  patients’  work  or  play 
is  not  especially  organized.  If  some  light 
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form  of  craftwork  were  provided,  the 
benefit  would  be  inestimable,  and  .might  in 
some  cases  even  effect  a  cure. 

The  present  prison  reform  movement 
may  also  lead  to  something  of  this  nature. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  for  perhaps  along  this 
way  lies  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
curing  moral  disease  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  relieve  the  public  of  a  heavy 
burden  of  taxation. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE 

BULLETIN  has  been  issued  by  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  sixth  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  Agriculture  and  Country 
Life,  July  1-29.  Extended  courses  will  be 
offered  to  benefit  those  who  wish  a  general 
knowledge  of  theoretical  and  practical  agri¬ 
culture  and  who  can  conveniently  use  the 
College  in  summer,  also  giving  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 

Courses  in  practical  agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture,  elementary  sciences,  agricultural 
education  and  economics,  domestic  economy 
and  household  science,  organized  play  and 
recreation,  and  a  group  of  courses  for  rural 
social  workers  will  be  given.  William 
Chauncy  Langdon,  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pageant  Association,  will  lecture  on 
pageantry  and  will  conduct  round-table 
discussions  on  its  practical  details,  and  there 
will  be  demonstrations  of  organized  play 
and  folk  dancing. 

The  Extension  Sendee  further  an¬ 
nounces  a  summer  camp  for  boys,  whose 
aim  will  be  to  create  interest  in  agriculture 
and  rural  life,  to  make  the  boy  a  respon¬ 
sible  member  of  society  and  to  teach  him 
clean,  wholesome  sports  and  recreation. 
Under  military  discipline  and  managed  by 
experts,  the  camp  will  provide  instruction 
in  agriculture,  hygiene  and  citizenship,  ar¬ 
range  organized  play,  recreation,  games  and 
tramps  in  the  hills  and  hold  evening  camp¬ 
fires. 

The  Conference  for  Rural  Community 
Leaders  follows  the  Summer  School,  July 
29-August  2.  Definite  instruction  will  be 
given  during  the  morning,  with  special  and 
general  conferences  and  demonstrations  of 
organized  play  and  folk  dancing  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  music  and 
lectures  on  rural  sociology,  economics  and 
education. 
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CORRECTING  LEAKY  CEL¬ 
LARS:  BY  A.  S.  ATKINSON 

EAIvY  cellars  unfortunately  have  the 
power  to  make  even  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  homes  little  better, 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  than 
many  tenements  in  congested  quarters.  The 
constant  infiltrations  of  a  naturally  wet  soil 
can  keep  a  cellar  in  a  state  of  dampness, 
making  it  unsuitable  for  storing  vegetables 
or  other  articles  of  food.  It  also  can  cause 
sickness  that  may  foil  the  skill  of  physi¬ 
cians. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  in  country  homes  can  be  traced  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  dampness  of  houses. 
Colds,  sore  throats,  chills  and  eventually 
fevers  of  a  more  serious  character  often 
mark  the  course  of  a  family’s  experience  if 
the  cellar  of  their  house  is  unsanitary. 
Like  leaky  roofs  and  smoky  chimneys,  the 
land  is  full  of  damp  cellars,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  correcting  them  often  baffles  the 
most  earnest  efforts. 

Today  it  is  possible  to  build  houses  the 
cellars  of  which  are  almost  as  dry  as  the 
upper  rooms,  and  this  is  done  on  naturally 
wet  soil  as  well  as  on  that  which  is  well 
drained.  Years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  im¬ 
possible  to  build  a  house  in  a  hollow  with¬ 
out  the  resultant  accompaniment  of  a  damp, 
leaky  cellar.  But  architects  and  builders 
are  now  able  to  construct  houses  on  the 
wettest  kind  of  soil  and  to  guarantee  for 
them  dry  cellars. 

The  problem  we  are  considering,  how¬ 
ever,  concerns  more  particularly  houses  al¬ 
ready  built  and  which  are  subject  to  what 
might  be  termed  “wet  feet.”  Many  such 
houses  stand  in  soil  that  is  naturally  wet, 
and  in  the  spring  when  frost  is  coming  out 
of  the  ground  and  heavy  rains  are  frequent 
the  cellars  are  wet  or  partly  flooded  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  water  seeps  through 
walls  of  even  stone  or  brick,  or  rises  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar  as  though  there 
were  a  spring  underneath. 

Many  people  attempt  to  seal  up  their  cel¬ 
lars,  thus  compromising  with  the  trouble, 
but  partial  remedies  will  not  suffice.  The 
cause  must  first  be  removed,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  from  the  outside. 
Even  if  a  good  cement  floor  is  laid  in  the 
cellar  and  the  side  walls  plastered  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  cement,  the  water  will  not 
be  kept  out.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  leak 
through  the  new  coating  and  make  condi¬ 


tions  worse  than  before,  because  the  water 
will  stay  in  the  cellar  longer  than  formerly 
and  it  will  be  constantly  wet. 

An  excellent  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
is  to  excavate  a  trench  on  the  outside,  two 
or  more  feet  wide,  extending  it  all  around 
the  house.  If  the  water  comes  in  only 
through  the  side  walls,  it  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dig  the  trench  more  than  a  few  feet 
deep,  but  as  a  rule  it  pays  to  make  it  the 
same  depth  as  the  cellar.  This  work  can 
be  done  in  sections  or  at  one  side  of  the 
house  at  a  time.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  a  V-shaped  tile  drain  should  be 
placed  and  connected  with  lateral  drains  to 
carry  the  water  away  from  the  house. 

Another  most  satisfactory  method  of 
draining  a  leaky  cellar  is  to  dig  a  deep  hole 
on  the  lowest  side  of  the  site,  at  a  distance 
of  six  to  eight  feet  from  the  building,  and 
to  fill  it  with  stones.  All  the  tile  drains 
around  the  house  should  slope  gradually  to¬ 
ward  this  hole,  a  short  lateral  drain  being 
connected  with  it.  In  this  way  the  surplus 
water  will  be  conducted  into  the  drain  hole. 

Before  filling  up  the  trenches  the  outside 
cellar  wall  should  be  cleaned  off  with  a  stiff 
brush  so  that  all  dirt  and  loose  mortar  are 
removed,  and  then  filled  in  with  cement 
mortar  wherever  the  joints  show  wide 
crevices  or  other  signs  of  weakness.  This 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  foundation  and 
to  prepare  a  better  finish  for  the  asphalt. 

Next  boil  some  clean  asphalt  and  apply 
it  to  the  outside  wall,  while  very  hot. 
Force  it  in  position  with  as  much  pressure 
as  possible  and  smooth  it  off  with  a  trowel. 
The  asphalt  will  work  into  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  wall  and  stay  there.  This 
substance  cools  rapidly,  but  it  is  well  to 
let  it  harden  over  night  before  filling  in  the 
trench.  Asphalt  applied  .when  boiling  hot 
makes  an  excellent  waterproof  material, 
and  it  is  more  durable  than  many  others. 
The  next  day  the  surface  should  be  gone 
over  to  see  if  a  clean  finish  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  if  any  cracks  or  crevices  show 
they  should  be  filled  in  with  more  hot  as¬ 
phalt.  This  work  should  be  well  done, 
since  much  depends  upon  it. 

Then  the  trench  should  be  filled  in  with 
cobblestones,  coarse  gravel  and  sand,  in  the 
order  named.  The  large  stones  should  form 
the  bottom  layer,  the  fine  sand  being  added 
gradually  for  the  top.  Tamp  the  stones  and 
sand  down  firmly,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  in¬ 
jure  the  asphalt  covering  of  the  wall.  A 
top  soil,  a  few  inches  deep,  sufficient  to 
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nourish  grass  sod,  should  finish  the  job. 
This  layer  of  top  soil  will  hold  only  a  little 
surface  water  during  rainstorms,  and  the 
asphalt  coating  of  the  wall  will  prevent  it 
from  filtering  into  the  cellar. 

This  treatment  will  overcome  the  most 
aggravated  case  of  wet  cellar,  except  where 
the  soil  is  of  peculiar  composition.  Some¬ 
times  a  cellar  does  not  get  its  moisture  from 
leaky  walls,  but  from  the  floor.  In  this 
event  the  fault  is  due  either  to  the  presence 
of  underground  springs  or  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  subsoil.  For  instance,  a  layer 
of  sand  several  feet  beneath  the  surface 
may  carry  the  drainage  from  higher  levels 
toward  the  cellar  and  deposit  it  in  a  pool 
at  the  bottom.  Thus  the  walls  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry  while  the  floor  is  always  wet. 

The  simplest  way  to  handle  such  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  excavate  either  the  whole  cellar 
or  one  corner  of  it  to  a  greater  depth  and 
to  fill  it  in  with  stones.  Another  success¬ 
ful  method  is  to  dig  a  hole  at  one  end  of 
the  cellar  and  to  sink  a  big  hogshead  into 
it.  The  floor  of  the  cellar  should  then  be 
sloped  in  this  direction.  Fill  the  hogshead 
with  stones,  put  a  layer  of  stones  and  gravel 
all  over  the  cellar  and  on  top  of  this  lay  a 
concrete  floor. 

The  water  flowing  down  underground 
from  higher  levels  will  naturally  strike  the 
layer  of  stones  and  gravel  and  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  hogshead  in  the  corner.  This 
will  keep  the  water  from  flowing  back  into 
the  cellar  before  the  hogshead  and  drains 
are  full.  There  are  a  few  instances  where 
even  this  method  fails,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  require  heroic  measures. 
Either  the  cellar  must  be  excavated  to  a 
considerable  depth  and  filled  with  stones,  or 
underground  drains  must  be  connected  to 
carry  the  water  away  from  the  cellar. 

In  one  such  place  in  the  country  the  cel¬ 
lar  of  the  house  was  continually  wet  from 
underground  springs.  In  rainy  seasons  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  water  from  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  cellar.  A  firm  smooth  concrete 
floor  made  little  difference,  and  likewise  a 
drainage  system  as  above  described  failed 
during  prolonged  wet  seasons.  The  only 
way  the  difficulty  could  be  obviated  was  to 
install  a  small  two-horsepower  gasoline 
pump.  A  trap  was  fitted  into  the  hogshead, 
and  a  rubber  pipe  inserted.  Whenever  the 
rains  continued  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
days  the  pump  was  started.  Half  an  hour 
of  operation  a  day  was  usually  enough  to 
keep  the  water  down  to  a  proper  level,  so 
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that  it  could  not  flow  into  the  cellar.  The 
cost  of  operation  was  insignificant,  and  the 
only  real  expense  was  the  first  investment. 
But  a  few  hundred  dollars  spent  for  a  pump 
and  engine  saved  in  the  end  doctor’s  bills 
that  might  have  run  into  a  much  larger  sum. 

From  wide  experience  in  building  houses, 
besides  that  gained  from  helping  people  to 
select  sites  for  homes,  it  has  been  learned 
that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
a  thorough  preliminary  examination  of  the 
subsoil  of  a  building  site.  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  because  ground  is  low  it  must 
be  very  wet.  Sometimes  comparatively 
high  ground  holds  far  more  water  than  low 
ground,  and  after  a  house  has  been  built 
over  underground  springs  it  is  too  late  to 
think  about  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
site. 

To  make  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  before  building,  some  sort  of  tests  or 
borings  should  be  made.  A  good  method 
is  to  dig  a  hole  about  five  or  six  feet  deep 
and  then  wait  for  a  rainstorm.  The  hole 
need  not  be  larger  than  will  admit  a  man’s 
body.  Watch  and  see  what  happens.  Cover 
the  hole  securely,  raising  a  little  ring  of  soil 
around  it  to  keep  out  surface  drainage. 
After  each  rain,  examine  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  and  observe  how  much  water  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  it.  After  a  hard  rain  the 
water  in  the  hole  may  be  a  foot  or  more 
deep,  but  if  surrounding  drainage  under¬ 
ground  tends  toward  the  site  the  hole  will 
fill  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

If  there  are  underground  springs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  they  will  be  evident  in  a 
short  time.  The  hole  will  never  get  really 
dry,  and  the  bottom  will  always  have  more 
or  less  water  in  it.  If  it  is  pumped  out, 
even  in  dry  weather  water  will  accumulate 
in  it.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  location 
would  ever  be  a  proper  site  for  a  home,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  build  somewhere  else. 
Surface  drainages  can  be  taken  care  of  as 
described  here,  but  underground  springs 
present  difficult  problems  to  solve.  They 
invariably  cause  more  or  less  trouble  and 
expense. 

Frequently  in  the  country  a  site  chosen 
for  a  house  is  very  wet  and  subject  to  over¬ 
flows  from  underground  springs,  but  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  away  the  subsoil  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  dry.  Much  depends  upon  the 
slope  of  the  land  below  the  surface.  Pre¬ 
liminary  tests  and  examinations  of  the  soil 
do  not  cost  much,  and  in  the  end  they  often 
prove  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance. 


RUSTIC  GARDEN  FURNITURE 


RUSTIC  FURNITURE  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
THE  INFORMAL  GARDEN 


IN  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  new 
home  or  in  remodeling  a  garden  already 
established,  it  is  wise  to  consider  also 
the  matter  of  resting  places,  for  in 
order  to  gather  in  fullest  measure  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  in  the  open  air,  we  must  have 
opportunity  to  rest  in  our  gardens  as  well 
as  to  walk  in  them.  After  the  garden  has 
been  planted  and  the  harvest  of  color  and 
beauty  is  being  garnered,  when  the  hardest 
preliminary  work  of  planting  has  been  done, 
the  outdoor  lounging  places 
and  covered  walks,  the  chairs 
and  benches  can  be  planned 
and  built. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  bring 
chairs  from  the  house  or 
porch  when  a  cooling  breeze 
or  a  gorgeous  sunset  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  for  only  furniture 
of  extremely  sturdy  make 
can  withstand  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  and  it  often  happens 
that  chairs  are  left  out  over 
night,  to  be  drenched  by  dew 
and  sudden  unexpected  show¬ 
ers.  Besides  they  are  usually 
out  of  the  picture  in  a  garden;  the  more 
conventional  furniture  suitable  for  indoor 


A  RUSTIC  SEAT  THAT  SUGGESTS  A  FRIENDLY  CHAT 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 


use  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  Nature’s 
background.  The  trees,  the  grass  and  the 
flowers  restrict  the  furniture  placed  among 
them  to  materials  left  largely  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  state,  or  treated  so  as  to  blend  naturally 
into  their  environment. 

Formal  gardens,  of  course,  such  as  are 
seen  in  Europe  and  on  large  estates  in 
America,  demand  the  chasteness  and  sever¬ 
ity  of  marble  or  stone  fittings.  But  the 
simpler  garden,  the  kind  that  invites  you  to 
dream  beside  a  pool  or  a  purling  stream, 
or  to  sew,  read  or  rest  beneath  the  shelter 
of  tree  arms,  is  at  its  best  when  supplied 


WELL-PROPORTIONED,  WELL-CONSTRUCTED  RUSTIC  GAR¬ 
DEN  TABLES. 
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with  tables,  settles  and  chairs 
of  homelier  construction.  Ce¬ 
ment  can  often  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  a  simple 
garden,  especially  if  the  house 
itself  be  of  this  material,  but 
rustic  furniture  is  never  out 
of  place  in  an  informal  coun¬ 
try  landscape. 

The  construction  of  this 
furniture  is  necessarily  sturdy, 
and  the  texture  of  the  bark 
or  the  silvery  luster  of  the  weathered 
peeled  branches  is  essentially  in  harmony 
with  the  grass  or  the  earth  underfoot  and 
the  darker  bark-covered  branches  of  the 
living  trees. 

There  are  endless  ways  of  amplifying  the 
rustic  adjuncts  of  a  garden.  Fences  may  be 
built  of  this  material,  to  serve  as  pictur¬ 
esque  supports  for  vines ;  if  there  is  a 
stream  of  water  in  the  garden  it  can  be 
spanned  by  a  rustic  footbridge,  and  rustic 
gates,  pergolas  and  summer  houses  would 
also  add  to  the  opportunity  for  outdoor 
pleasure.  This  material  is  like  field  stone 
in  that  it  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  world,  and  it  can  be  made  a  strong 
link  in  the  chain  that  should  bind  a  home  to 
its  environment. 

Furthermore,  the  construction  of  this 
furniture  is  very  simple.  Almost  anyone 
who  has  the  strength  to  lift  and  handle  the 


A  RUSTIC  SETTLE  AND  CHAIR  TO  MATCH. 

comparatively  heavy  branches,  and  the 
necessary  skill  to  put  them  together  after 
either  an  original  or  a  given  design,  can 
make  garden  fixtures  of  this  sort. 

The  garden  itself  should  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  the  forms  this  furniture  is  to  take.  If 
a  sheltered  spot  is  included  in  the  garden 
layout,  a  table  might  be  constructed  to  use 
with  chairs  and  settles,  or  if  there  is  a  tree 
large  enough  on  the  place  it  might  serve  as 
a  back  for  a  low  seat  built  around  it.  This 
furniture  is  naturally  heavy  and  is  best 
when  built  to  stay  in  the  spot  it  is  designed 
for. 

Pergolas  and  summer  houses  will  provide 
shelter,  if  there  are  no  trees  with  spreading 
branches  on  the  place,  and  arches  and 
frames  can  be  constructed  to  support  climb¬ 
ing  vines  that  need  sturdy  support. 

In  making  a  seat  around  a  tree,  it  is  essen- 
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tial  to  build  it  far  enough  away  from  the 
tree  trunk  so  as  not  to  hamper  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  A  back  rest  built  onto  the  seat 
itself  will  make  it  more  comfortable,  and 
this  can  either  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  a 
railing  around  the  inner 
circumference  of  the  seat 
or  in  a  series  of  chair  -;>• 
backs,  perhaps  about-A-i 
eight,  encircling  the  tree. '  v> 

Red  cedar  is  the  most 
satisfactory  wood  for 
rustic  garden  fixtures, 
although  locust  is  some¬ 
times  a  d  v  a  n  tageously 
used.  It  is  best  to  peel 
the  latter  before  working, 
however,  as  it  usually 
peels  in  unsightly  patches 
if  the  bark  is  left  on.  Galvanized  iron  nails 
are  best  for  putting  the  pieces  together,  as 
they  do  not  rust  like  the  ordinary  wire  nails. 

In  constructing  the  heavier  rustic  garden 
fixtures  naturally  only  branches  of  com¬ 
paratively  the  same  dimensions  are  utilized, 
and  many  of  the  slenderer  pieces  are  left 
over.  These  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  making  long  flower-boxes  for  window 
or  porch,  or  the  smaller  square  or  round 
ones  to  hang  between  porch  pillars,  in  the 
pergola  or  for  capping  low  posts  scattered 
about  the  garden.  Ordinary  wooden  boxes 
can  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  these 
flower  receptacles,  and  the  smaller  pieces  of 
branches  should  be  split  and  nailed  on,  bark 
side  out,  to  cover  the  entire  surface. 


A  RUSTIC  SUMMER  HOUSE  WITH  ROOF  AND  BACK 
COVERED  WITH  BARK. 


A  SUMMER  HOUSE  WHICH  IS  BUILT  NOWADAYS  WITH 
A  FLOOR  SO  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  USED  ON  DAMP  DAYS. 

A  swinging  seat  for  use  on  the  porch  or 
out  under  the  trees  would  be  effective  if 
made  of  rustic  branches,  and  plenty  of 
cushions  for  the  back  and  a  mattress  for  the 
seat  would  make  it  entirely  comfortable. 

Naturally,  the  pergolas,  arches  and  sum¬ 
mer  houses  appear  to  best  advantage  when 
draped  and  half-hidden  by  vines.  Almost 
any  vine  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  choice  must]  depend  largely  upon 
the  exposure  of  the  site  and  the  kind  of 
shade  desired.  Roses  are  effective  and 
would  grow  well  in  a  spot  where  they  could 
have  sunshine  in  the  morning  and  shade  in 
the  afternoon,  although  they  do  not  really 
need  so  substantial  a  support. 

One  of  the  best  climbers  for  this  purpose 
is  the  grape-vine.  It  needs  sturdy  help  in 
bearing  its  heavy  clusters  of  luscious  fruit, 
and  is  profitable  as  well  as  ex¬ 
tremely  decorative.  There  are 
many  warm  Indian  Summer  days 
in  America  when  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  enjoy  both  refreshment 
and  rest  at  the  same  time  in  a 
grape-hung  garden  pergola. 

The  making  of  this  sort  of 
furniture  calls  into 
play  a  good  supply  of 
ingenuity,  but  no  one 
who  is  interested  in 
making  the  house 
grounds  attractive  in 
this  manner  should  be  deterred  by  the  fan¬ 
cied  lack  of  this  faculty,  for  it  often  ap- 
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SIMPLIFYING  THE  FARM  KITCHEN 


parentlv  comes  into  being  and  grows 
through  healthy  exercise  and  honest  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  a  need. 

Almost  every  garden  presents  a  different 
sort  of  problem  and  furnishes  at  the  same 
time  the  inspiration  for  working  it  out,  if 
the  worker  will  only  be  interested  enough 
to  respond  to  it  whole-heartedly  and  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  pictures  in  this  article,  which  came 
to  us  from  a  craft  shop  in  Beverly.  Mass., 
furnish  a  number  of  suggestions  for  gar¬ 
den  fixtures.  The  lower  illustration  on 
this  page  shows  a  vine  support  made  of 
sawed  and  painted  wood.  Garden  furni¬ 
ture  of  this  construction  is  much  used  by 
people  who  prefer  a  lighter  and  more 
formal  touch  in  their  surroundings. 


A  GRACEFUL  ARBOR  FOR  FLOWER  OR  FRUIT  VINES. 
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SIMPLIFYING  THE  FARM 
KITCHEN 

ANY  people  today  are  becoming 
impatient  of  useless  detail  and 
ornament  in  daily  life,  especially 
if  they  complicate  the  work  of  run¬ 
ning  the  house.  This  is  perhaps  so  because 
more  women  are  doing  their  own  house¬ 
work  than  ever  before  since  this  country 
was  the  home  of  pioneers,  and  they  are 
naturally  interested  in  keeping  their 
houses  as  they  want  them  kept.  A  large 
number  of  labor-saving  devices  that  have 
been  perfected  of  late  years  have  helped 
to  make  this  possible. 

An  article  in  the  Farmer’s  Wife  by  Belle 
v’D.  BJarbert,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Farm  Women,  tells 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  farm 
kitchen  by  a  woman  who  did  her  own 
work :  “It  was  planned  by  a  woman,  and 
the  balance  of  the  five-room  bungalow 
built  around  it.  The  color  scheme,  abun¬ 
dant  light,  absolute  cleanliness  and  ample 
ventilation  are  all  in  perfect  harmony, 
which  immediately  awakens  a  desire  to 
stay  and  make  use  of  this  household  la¬ 
boratory.  It  is  not  an  expensive  kitchen. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  inlaid  linoleum, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  painted  and  stenciled 
by  the  woman  herself.  A  bay  window  was 
built  at  one  side  with  broad  comfortable 
window  seats,  underneath  which  are  boxes 
to  hold  a  file  of  magazines.  The  range  is 
equipped  with  a  hood  and  a  ventilating 
tube  through  which  the  steam  and  all 
kitchen  odors  escape.  Instead  of  the  time- 
honored  ash-pan  there  is  a  pipe  connecting 
the  range  with  a  large  ash  pit  in  the  cellar, 
an  accurate  thermometer  on  the  oven  door 
and  some  fire  caps  for  protecting  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  cooking  utensils  and  still  allowing 
them  to  be  set  down  next  to  the  fire  when 
the  housewife  is  in  a  hurry.  Above  all, 
this  range  is  plain  aluminum,  and  there  is 
not  a  bit  of  cheap  ornamentation  about  it. 

“Every  stove  manufacturer  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  sell  his  ware  by  placing  thereon 
a  lot  of  raised  ornaments,  which  must  be 
constantly  cleaned,  ought  to  be  boycotted 
by  American  women.  And  yet  when  a 
manufacturer  was  asked  for  a  perfectly 
plain  range  with  a  wide  over  jet  and  with 
modern  equipments,  he  said,  ‘Not  a  woman 
in  a  million  would  select  a  stove  like  that, 
even  though  it  were  cheaper  than  the  or¬ 
namented  ones.’  ” 


PHILIPPINE  BASKET-WEAVERS 


PHILIPPINE  BASKETRY,  A 
CRAFT  EVOLVED  BY  A  PRIM¬ 
ITIVE  PEOPLE  TO  MEET 


THEIR  OWN  NEEDS:  BY  LIL¬ 


LIAN  M.  OSGOOD 


ALTHOUGH  more  than  a  decade 
has  passed  since  the  United  States 
acquired  possession  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  there  are  still  many 
interesting  customs  of  the  little  brown 
folk  who  live  there  that  are  not  familiar  to 
the  outside  world.  The  islanders  have  re¬ 
mained  largely  a  people  apart,  alive  only 
to  their  own  affairs,  and  they  have  luckily 
retained  in  their  domestic  lives  many  of 
their  original  characteristics  and  habits. 
Like  all  primitive  people  the  world  over, 
they  have  evolved  out  of  their  own  needs 
the  ability  to  supply  them,  and  in  many 
instances  have  attained  rare  skill  as  work¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  their 
pursuits  is  basket-weaving,  a  craft  that 
has  reached  with  them  the  same  degree  of 
perfection  as  evidenced  in  the  work  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

Originally  the  Philippine  baskets  were 
made  to  serve  a  people  whose  existence 
began  and  centered  only  in  themselves. 
Primitive  utensils  were  needed  for  their 
everyday  work;  the  women  had  to  have 
receptacles  to  be  used  in  performing  va¬ 
rious  domestic  tasks,  and  so  round  baskets 


PHILIPPINE  BASKET  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  WASHTUB. 


BASKETS  MADE  BY  THE  PHILIPPINE  WEAVERS. 

with  wide,  open  tops  were  made  to  serve 
as  baskets  for  laundry-work  on  the  river 
banks,  for  market  baskets  and  general 
holders  for  wood  and  other  necessities 
which  the  tao  or  native  woman  carries  on 
her  head.  The  same  form  of  basket  is  also 
used  in  the  market-places  to  display  the 
wares  on  sale. 

For  use  on  journeys,  when  a  horse  acts 
as  pack-animal,  flat,  square  and  high 
baskets  were  woven  to  fasten  on  the 
horse’s  back,  and  flat  pieces  of  matting  to 
sleep  on  were  made  in  the  same  manner. 
The  petates,  as  the  sleeping  mats  are 
called,  vary  in  workmanship  from  the 
plainest  of  weaves  to  highly  colored  and 
interesting  patterns.  Hats  are  now  also 
made  by  the  basket-weavers,  and  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  creations  have  been  developed. 

This  craft  is  rather  generally  practiced 
by  the  natives,  and  skilled  workers  may  be 
found  in  every  village  on  the  hundreds  of 
islands  in  the  group.  Even  among  the 
pagan  tribes  that  live,  clan-fashion,  in 
bamboo  huts  in  the  mountains,  are  to  be 
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PHILIPPINE  BASKET-WEAVERS 


MARKET  BASKETS  WOVEN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

found  adept  basket-weavers.  Often  it  is 
considered  the  especial  business  of  a 
family,  and  is  handed  down  as  such  from 
generation  to  generation,  but  the  art  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  workers. 

When  the  Philippines  became  an  Ameri¬ 
can  possession  the  average  daily  wage  for 
basket-weavers  was  fifty  centavos,  or 
twenty-five  cents.  In  1902  the  compensa¬ 
tion  for  this  work  had  risen  to  a  peso  and 
a  half,  or  seventy-five  cents.  The  •  buri 


palm  that  grows  scattered  all  over  the 
island  group  figures  prominently  in  basket¬ 
weaving,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
tree  that  furnishes  material  for  this  craft, 
for  the  leaves  of  the  banana-plant  and 
those  of  various  palms  contain  a  fiber  that 
is  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

Until  recently  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
this  primitive  native  craft  was  little 
known  outside  of  the  islands  themselves, 
as  it  was  scattered  in  remote  places  over  a 
wide  territory,  and  the  lack  of  transit 
facilities  made  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
workers  or  to  see  their  products.  During 
the  past  three  years,  however,  Americans 
in  the  Philippines  have  organized  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  Manila  Carnival,  a  period  of 
festivity  and  exhibition  to  which  our  near¬ 
est  parallel  is  the  New  Orleans  Mardi 
Gras.  From  various  points  in  the  island 
group  are  gathered  together  many  native 
products,  which  are  exhibited  and  sold 
during  the  holiday  time.  This  festival 
was  intended  primarily  to  show  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  influence  of  the  schools  in  the 
Islands.  But  the  schools  cannot  claim  the 
credit  for  the  remarkable  basketwork  that 
has  been  exhibited.  They  may  have  ampli¬ 
fied  the  work  of  the  natives  by  supplying 
them  with  new  designs  imported  from 
Mexico,  but  the  art  itself  was  inherent  in 
most  of  the  islanders  and  was  bred  and 
fostered  in  them  by  necessitv. 


A  PHILIPPINE  CRAFTSMAN  WEAVING  A  PACK  BASKET. 
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APPEAL  OF  GATEWAYS  TO  THE  IMAGINATION 


ENTRANCES  THAT  HAVE 
GAINED  THEIR  EFFECT 
THROUGH  SIMPLE  AND  PIC¬ 
TURESQUE  TREATMENT 

HE  first  impression  produced  by 
the  entrance  into  some  home 
ground  or  garden  is  usually  a  most 
lasting  one.  As  one  passes 
through  a  gateway,  mounts  a  flight  of 
steps  or  treads  beneath  an  arch  the  mind 
unconsciously  makes  mental  pictures  of 
what  is  to  unfold  later,  of  beauty  or  of 
sordidness ;  and  of  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  including  people,  opportunities 
and  a  wealth  of  unseen  things. 

Entrances  need  not  be  grandiose,  stately 
or  elaborate  in  order  to  give  a  pleasing 
first  impression.  The  simple  ones  are  often 
the  most  picturesque,  those  which  cling 
longest  to  the  memory.  It  is  in  their 
treatment,  which  whenever  possible  should 
embody  a  certain  look  of  hospitality,  that 
they  are  likely  to  produce  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression. 

Entrances  to  many  places  are  gained  by 
flights  of  steps,  and  when  this  is  so,  it  be¬ 
comes,  or  should  become,  the  aim  of  the 
owner  to  so  arrange  and  beautify  them  as 
to  prevent  any  look  of  harshness.  Steps 
in  themselves,  unless  seen  as  beautiful 
staircases  with  broad  treads  and  artistic 


A  VERY  SIMPLE  LITTLE  GATEWAY  MADE  PICTURESQUE 
AND  REFRESHING  BY  VINES  OF  ROSES  AND  HONEY¬ 
SUCKLE  WHICH  ARE  TRAINED  OVER  UNPRETENTIOUS 
ARCHWAY  AND  WALLS. 

curves,  are  not  prepossessing.  A  short, 
steep  flight  of  concrete,  stone  or  brick, 
merely  suggests  the  possibility  of  getting 
somewhere,  that  is, — unless  well  conceived 


THE  SIDE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  GERMANTOWN  CRICKET 
CLUB  :  JAPANESE  IVY  IN  PROFUSION  HAS  GIVEN  THIS 
RATHER  BARE  STRUCTURE  THE  BEAUTY  OF  AN  OLD 
ENGLISH  GATEWAY. 
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APPEAL  OF  GATEWAYS  TO  THE  IMAGINATION 


THE  USE  OF  STONE  IN  BUILDING  UP  AN  INTERESTING 
APPROACH  TO  A  GARDEN  :  VINES  TRAINED  OVER 
ARCHES  OF  LEAD  PIPE  ADD  DIGNITY  TO  THIS  EN¬ 
TRANCE. 

and  pleasingly  decorated.  The  flight  of 
four  concrete  steps  shown  by  an  accom¬ 
panying  photograph  with  a  gate  at  the 
base  and  a  vine  arching  overhead  would 
be  without  charm  and  incapable  of  giving 
a  favorable  impression  were  it  not  for  the 
addition  of  the  little  gate  and  the  gracious, 
expanding  beauty  of  the  vine.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  the  primary  object  of  this  gate  is  utili¬ 
tarian,  shutting  out  dogs  and  objectionable 
people,  the  moral  force  of  a  gate  being 
often  its  most  salient  purpose.  But  even 
with  the  addition  of  the  gate  this  entrance 
would  have  a  shorn,  abrupt  appearance 
had  not  its  owner  used  in  connection  with 
it  the  device  of  a  vine-covered  arch.  To 
open  this  gate  and  to  mount  the  short 
flight  of  steps  is  to  continue  in  upward 
motion  toward  the  vine,  a  sensation  full 
of  pleasing  suggestion.  The  vines  used 
to  cover  this  somewhat  ordinary  railing 
and  gateway  are  rose  climbers  and  Japa¬ 
nese  honeysuckles.  In  their  combined  ex¬ 
quisiteness  they  add  a  touch  of  interest  to 
the  side  entrance  of  the  house,  while  at  the 
same  time  screening  off  the  kitchen. 
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Plain  wooden  steps  if  left  unadorned 
are  incapable  of  exciting  any  great  amount 
of  imagination.  When  clothed  on  one 
side,  however,  by  the  Boston  ivy,  heavy, 
compact  and  lustrous  in  its  shower  of 
green  leaves,  and  when  honeysuckle  vines 
extend  from  the  top  of  the  porch  to  the 
base  of  the  steps  on  the  other  side,  they 
become  transformed  from  mere  steps  into 
an  upward  passage  enclosed  with  green 
foliage. 

About  stone  steps  rigidly  set  in  a  wall 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  element  that 
excites  the  fancy  and  makes  one  long  to 
explore  the  region  above.  The  more  nar¬ 
row  and  steep  such  steps,  the  more  they 
seem  to  give  out  an  air  of  mystery.  Many 
an  approach  to  an  upper  road,  to  private 
grounds  or  to  a  terrace  garden  is  made 
attractive  by  the  insertion,  in  some  unex¬ 
pected  place,  of  a  flight  of  steep  stone 
steps. 

When  stone  steps  are  planned  as  a  part 
of  a  double  wall  and  have  themselves  a 
second  turn  they  form  to  any  place  what¬ 
soever,  an  exciting  and  artistic  entrance, 
even  one  suggestive  of  romance.  The 
first  flight  of  steps,  if  placed  at  right 


QUANTITIES  OF  JAPANESE  IVY  CAN  CHANGE  THE 
MOST  ORDINARY  GARDEN  ENTRANCE  TO  ONE  OF  RE¬ 
FRESHING  BEAUTY. 


APPEAL  OF  GATEWAYS  TO  THE  IMAGINATION 


A  RUSTIC  GATEWAY  GIVEN  A  WILD  BEAUTY  BY 
LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  THE  SIMPLE  VIRGINIA 
CREEPER. 

tion  with  rough  stone  side  posts  covered 
generously  with  the  Virginia  creeper. 

A  side  entrance  to  the  Germantown 
Cricket  Club  is  through  a  high  brick  wall 
in  which  an  iron  gate  swings  under  an 
arched  space,  the  level  of  the  ground  to 
which  it  leads  being  reached  by  a  number 
of  steps.  Here  again  the  entrance  has  a 
worth  not  only  of  simple  dignity,  but  one 
providing  an  agreeable  first  impression. 

It  is  a  somewhat  general  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  hardy  vines  used  for  decorative 
purposes  about  walls,  gateways  and 
porches  require  no  further  care  once  they 
are  planted  and  the  first  sprouts  have 
arisen  showing  them  to  be  well  settled  in 
their  new  surroundings.  And  it  is  even 
true  that  with  the  exception  of  trees  these 
hardy  vines  do  require  less  care  than  any 
other  members  of  the  plant  world. 

Nevertheless,  those  wishing  the  best 
results  from  vines,  shown  by  high  luster 
of  foliage  and  a  generous  outpouring  of 
flowers,  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  fer¬ 
tilized  from  time  to  time  and  that  their 
roots  are  not  allowed  to  dry  during  the 
summer.  The  pruning  of  vines  is  invari¬ 
ably  simple  and  consists  mostly  of  ridding 
them  from  all  dead  wood  and  preventing 
irrelevant  shoots. 


angles  to  the  second,  hides  whatever  may 
be  encountered  on  the  turn,  playing  there¬ 
fore  with  the  imagination.  The  best  vine 
for  covering  such  steps,  in  the  greater 
number  of  places,  is  the  Boston  ivy.  By 
means  of  its  tiny  rootlets  it  clings  com¬ 
pactly  to  stonework  and  instead,  as  many 
suppose,  of  prying  it  apart,  it  rather  holds 
it  together.  The  only  objection  that  can 
be  raised  to  the  Boston  ivy  as  a  wall  cover 
is  that  it  is  not  an  evergreen.  But  in  early 
spring  its  tones  of  color  include  the  most 
translucent  greens,  while  in  the  autumn 
the  foliage  changes  to  shades  of  russet, 
green,  red,  copper  and  gold,  blending  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  with  stonework.  Were 
the  vine  an  evergreen  it  would  not  have 
this  remarkable  variety  of  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn  coloring. 

A  simple  gate  forms  frequently  the  most 
homelike  and  pleasing  entrance  of  a  place 
and  its  effect  is  intensified  when  at  its 
sides  there  are  posts  or  some  other  struc¬ 
ture  showing  greater  height.  A  gate 
reaching  the  same  level  as  its  side  supports 
loses  much  in  effect.  The  plain  iron  gate 
herein  illustrated  is  of  an  excellent  height 
to  form  an  attractive  entrance  in  connec¬ 


A  STONE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  SIMPLE  GARDEN  OVERHUNG 
WITH  MASSES  OF  JAPANESE  IVY. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  PUBLIC 


ALS  IK  KAN 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

HEX  I  decided  to  publish  the 

article  called  “Inspiration”  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 

man,  I  wondered  a  little  whether 
or  no  my  enthusiasm  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Governor  F.  S.  Black  might  not  have 
been  greater  than  my  editorial  judgment. 
Many  articles  have  been  written  about 

Lincoln,  and  very  well  written.  Mr. 

Black’s  name  had  not  been  associated  with 
Lincoln’s  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
public  who  knew  and  admired  Black 
thought  of  him  as  a  statesman,  a  lawyer, 
rather  than  a  writer.  But  every  time  1 
read  over  again  his  pamphlet  on  Lincoln  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  very  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  document  had  come  into  my  pos¬ 
session,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  giving  it  to  the  public.  It  was 
not  enough  that  I  should  enjoy  it  and 
appreciate  it ;  I  felt  that  all  over  America 
it  should  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated.  I 
felt  that  Governor  Black’s  pamphlet  on 
Lincoln  should  be  read  from  the  platform 
of  every  Lincoln  celebration ;  that  it  should 
be  known  by  heart  in  our  public  schools  ; 
our  libraries  should  have  it  on  their  tables ; 
it  should  be  found  easily  in  the  files  of 
every  lawyer’s  office.  Young  men  at  col¬ 
lege  should  know  about  it.  Young  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  in  shops  and  factories 
should  be  familiar  with  it.  I  decided  that 
one  good  way  to  start  getting  this  pnmphlet 
before  every  American  man,  woman  and 
child  was  to  say  something  about  it  in  The 
Craftsman  Magazine.  It  might  be  only 
a  small  beginning,  but  it  would  at  least  be 
an  opening  wedge. 

It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  a  vital 
word  is  uttered  for  any  nation  in  any  cen¬ 
tury.  Since  the  truths  uttered  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
more  far-reaching  vital  words  have  been 
spoken  than  those  contained  in  Governor 
Black’s  little  pamphlet  about  Lincoln. 
They  are  words  born  in  the  heart  of  a  man 
with  vision ;  a  man  who  not  only  under¬ 
stood  Lincoln,  but  all  humanity,  and  who 
wrote  of  Lincoln  that  he  might  help  others 
by  making  clear  the  greatness,  the  good¬ 
ness,  the  gladness  and  the  sorrow  of  this 
Man  of  the  People. 

It  has  been  a  surprise,  but  the  greatest 
possible  gratification,  for  me  to  realize  how 
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many  hundreds  of  people  there  are  who 
have  read  the  article  in  the  May  number, 
and  want  the  complete  pamphlet  about 
Lincoln.  Since  this  issue  of  the  magazine 
went  out  every  mail  has  brought  dozens  of 
letters  expressing  gratitude  for  the  article 
and  asking  that  the  Lincoln  Pamphlet 
should  be  forwarded  on  publication.  I 
have  already  had  to  increase  the  edition  of 
the  little  pamphlet,  and  if  the  letters  con¬ 
tinue  coming  in  for  the  next  few  days  as 
they  have  for  the  past  week,  I  shall  have  to 
still  further  increase  it  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands. 

Not  the  least  interest  in  these  letters  is 
their  source.  There  is  scarcely  a  profession 
that  is  not  represented  among  those  who 
have  requested  the  pamphlet.  Lawyers 
have  written,  clergymen  of  every  de¬ 
nomination,  schoolchildren,  schoolteachers, 
merchants  in  all  departments  of  business 
activity,  presidents  of  trust  companies,  as 
well  as  their  employees;  women  have 
written  that  the  pamphlet  should  come  to 
them  for  their  sons,  and  libraries  have  sent 
for  orders  to  be  distributed  for  free  read¬ 
ing  ;  one  school  has  ordered  a  hundred 
copies.  From  Mr.  Black’s  home  in  Troy 
have  come  more  orders  than  I  can  easily 
count,  and  in  many  instances  these  requests 
have  been  accompanied  by  personal  letters 
saying  how  much  the  Writers  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  opportunity  of  a  further  word 
about  Lincoln  and  how  much  inspiration 
the  article  about  Mr.  Black  has  been  to 
them.  Good  friends  who  have  been  sub¬ 
scribers  for  many  years  have  said  that  this 
personal  type  of  article  is  the  thing  they 
value  most  in  The  Craftsman,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  feel  that  they 
cannot  do  without  the  magazine. 

One  rather  pessimistic  friend  writes :  “I 
shall  be  delighted  if  you  reprint  Governor 
Black’s  pamphlet  about  Lincoln,  but  I 
doubt  if  many  people  will  ask  you  to  do  so. 
I  don’t  believe  that  the  world  wants  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  it  were  not  for  The 
Craftsman  I  fear  I  should  be  a  confirmed 
pessimist.” 

So  it  is  really  a  matter  of  no  little  wonder 
to  me  that  in  spite  of  the  materialism  of 
the  age,  in  spite  of  the  pessimism  that  a 
material  age  always  brings,  that  all  over 
the  country,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from 
New  York  to  California,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds,  nay  thousands,  of  people  who  crave 
the  utterance  of  absolute  truth,  who  want 
all  they  can  get  of  it,  who  write  thanking 
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us  for  it  and  urging  the  presentation  of  it 
on  every  possible  occasion. 

The  widespread  response  to  this  article 
has  made  me  think  a  good  deal.  Do  we  not 
possibly  misjudge  the  world?  If  we  give 
the  world  poor  things  to  read,  poor  music, 
poor  paintings,  poor  ideals  of  joy,  a  poor 
understanding  of  work,  are  we  not  forcing 
down  the  world’s  power  of  appreciation, 
are  we  not  robbing  our  friends  of  the 
capacity  to  respond  to  the  greater  truths  in 
life?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  everyone 
who  does  the  least  creative  thing  in  the 
world  to  put  into  it  all  the  joy  possible ;  to 
write  music,  to  write  drama,  to  send  out 
poetry,  to  issue  articles  full  of  inspiration, 
that  will  hold  the  race  up  to  the  highest 
ideals,  and  to  count  with  absolute  sureness 
upon  an  ultimate  response  to  truth  from 
the  eager  yearning  human  heart? 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  of  my  readers 
to  publish  all  the  good  material  that  I  can 
get  about  Lincoln.  It  is  easy  for  me  to 
promise  that  I  will  do  so.  And  it  is  very 
likely  also  that  I  may  never  find  another 
word  about  Lincoln  great  enough  to  pub¬ 
lish.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Black  has 
written  the  final  word  about  this  inspiring 
man,  but  I  should  not  feel  that  I  could 
publish  a  lesser  message,  and  I  do  not  hope 
for  a  greater  one.  What  I  do  hope  is,  for 
other  great  truths  along  other  lines,  that 
will  be  uttered  with  fire  enough  to  kindle 
a  desire  to  send  them  out  for  friends  and 
readers. 

Editor’s  Note: — The  Lincoln  Pamphlet  by  F. 
S.  Black  is  being  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  of 
The  Craftsman  who  apply  for  it  before  the 
issue  is  exhausted. 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  HOME¬ 
BUILDERS 

FOR  the  past  few  generations  we 
Americans  certainly  have  not  been 
a  home-loving  people.  Perhaps  our 
pioneer  forefathers  had  to  work  too 
hard  to  build  and  protect  their  homes,  to 
instill  in  their  children  that  love  of  the 
hearth  that  is  instinctive  wherever  homes 
are  born  in  peace  and  out  of  the  real  crav¬ 
ing  for  domestic  life.  Our  ancestors  built 
houses  primarily  for  self-protection  and 
had  to  fight  for  them  often  even  while  they 
were  in  the  process  of  construction.  The 
early  settler  in  America  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
compassed  with  danger.  He  may  have 
found  the  religious  peace  which  he  sought 


in  this  new  land,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
find  much  material  quiet  and  comfort. 
And  possibly  our  reaction  from  the  home 
spirit  to  hotel  life  and  boarding-houses  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  accumulated 
hardship  that  home-making  forced  upon 
our  parents. 

But  today  the  hardship  of  living  in  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  is  almost  as  great  and 
perilous  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  suffered  on 
the  rugged  coasts  of  New  England,  with 
the  shadow  of  the  Indian  tomahawk  on 
their  doorstep.  And  so  we  find  all  over  our 
land  a  turning  away  from  our  public  way 
of  living,  a  desire  for  home  life.  Thinking 
people,  rich  and  poor,  busy  and  idle,  are 
seeking  homes  of  their  own, — not  merely 
the  opportunity  of  buying  a  house  planned 
and  finished  by  alien  hands,  but  homes  in 
which  they  have  poured  their  own  per¬ 
sonality,  homes  suited  to  their  lives,  suited 
to  their  interests,  to  their  tastes. 

The  great  difficulty  today  which  faces 
the  home-lover  is  that  he  does  not  know 
just  where  to  turn  for  help  in  establishing 
the  kind  of  home  he  wants.  We  suddenly 
find  ourselves  facing  the  problem  of  a  land 
with  thousands  of  people  who  want  homes 
and  very  little  information  at  hand  for 
these  people  as  to  where  and  how  to  build 
their  homes  and  what  is  the  best  and  most 
practical  way  to  finish  and  furnish  them. 
It  is  to  meet  this  problem  that  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  the  new  Craftsman  Building 
a  permanent  exhibition  for  the  home¬ 
builder.  Our  building  just  off  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  is  twelve  stories  high  and  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  we  intend  to  have  every  floor 
of  it  an  object  lesson  in  home-making. 
The  two  top  floors  will  be  given  up  to  a 
restaurant  and  will  be  furnished  and  fitted 
from  the  most  practical  home  ideal.  Chairs 
and  tables,  china,  pottery  and  silver,  wall 
finishing  and  kitchen  implements  will  all  be 
a  lesson  for  the  American  housewife.  But 
our  restaurant  will  be  only  a  small  feature 
of  all  that  this  building  will  contain  for 
the  making  of  homes  comfortable,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  permanent.  We  shall  show  build¬ 
ing  materials  of  every  description,  the  best 
and  most  practical  that  this  country  can 
produce.  We  shall  show  roof  coverings 
and  wall  coverings,  every  detail  of  plumb¬ 
ing  that  is  sanitary  and  wholesome,  fire¬ 
places  and  their  fittings,  floor  coverings, 
furniture,  fabrics  of  all  kinds  for  the 
housewife  and  every  last  detail  for  making 
the  home  beautiful. 
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We  shall  have  also  a  bureau  where  re¬ 
liable  contractors  and  builders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  be  listed,  men  who  can 
be  recommended  by  us  to  prospective  build¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  The 
importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  being  in 
touch  with  this  network  of  builders  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
readily  appreciated.  Through  this  bureau 
we  aim  to. perform  a  valuable  service  to 
both  builder  and  owner ;  to  the  former  by 
helping  him  to  get  the  work  and  to  the 
latter  by  checking  up  the  progress  of  the 
work  and  assuring  him  of  a  “square  deal” 
from  the  builder. 

For  those  who  want  to  come  and  study 
the  question  of  home-building,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  ceremony  of  planning 
their  own  home,  a  free  reference  library 
of  books  on  home-building,  furnishing, 
gardening,  real  estate  and  kindred  subjects 
will  be  found  in  the  Club  Room  of  the 
Craftsman  Building.  The  library  will  be 
completely  equipped  to  serve  the  home¬ 
builder. 

Also  Mr.  Stickley  is  planning  a  lecture 
room  for  illustrated  talks  on  home-build¬ 
ing,  house  furnishing  and  decoration.  Men 
who  are  authority  on  the  subject  of  build¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  will  give  these  illus¬ 
trated  lectures,  in  which  no  detail  of  the 
perfect  simple  home  will  be  neglected. 
Throughout  this  enormous  home  building, 
the  ideal  will  be  the  democratic  American 
home  suited  to  professional  business  peo¬ 
ple.  People  of  taste  and  small  salary  will 
find  the  opportunity  for  their  home  here 
as  completely  as  the  person  of  luxurious 
habits  and  large  income.  We  have  grown 
to  realize  through  our  work  in  The 
Craftsman  Magazine  that  there  is  a  large 
contingent  of  people  in  America  who  live 
on  moderate  incomes,  but  whose  tastes  and 
method  of  living  are  much  the  same  as 
those  who  have  large  bank  accounts.  We 
purpose  through  the  Craftsman  Building 
and  its  exhibitions  to  make  it  possible  for 
these  people  to  secure  the  kind  of  home 
they  want,  furniture  as  beautiful  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  their  tastes  demand,  without  the 
expenditure  that  in  the  past  has  been  essen¬ 
tial  for  such  ideal  home-making. 

In  addition  to  our  general  exhibitions 
there  will  be  a  Craftsman  architectural  de¬ 
partment  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Gustav  Stickley.  Advice  from  trained  men 
in  this  department  may  be  had  at  any  time 
by  prospective  builders,  and  models  and 
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pictures  of  Craftsman  houses  that  have 
been  built  will  be  shown. 

We  feel  as  we  progress  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  practical  detail  of  our  Crafts¬ 
man  Building  that  when  finished  and 
opened  to  the  public  early  in  September  it 
will  be  the  most  complete  as  well  as  beauti¬ 
ful  organization  for  the  presentation  of  an 
exhibition  of  home-building  that  has  ever 
been  brought  together  in  this  or  any  coun¬ 
try.  We  want  our  subscribers  and  friends 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  place  in  New  York  City 
where  they  can  come  and  rest  and  look 
about  and  meet  their  friends,  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  and  find  always  a  welcome.  We  feel 
that  home-lovers  all  over  the  world  will 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  visit  this  build¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  and  that  no  prospective 
home-builder  can  afiford  to  go  ahead  with 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  place 
where  he  intends  to  spend  his  life  and 
bring  up  his  children  without  going 
through  our  various  home  departments, 
without  seeing  all  that  is  being  done  for  the 
home  all  over  America  in  the  Craftsman 
Home  Building. 
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THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  OF 

DECORATIVE  ART 

HE  Studio  in  its  “Year  Book  for 
1913”  places  before  the  reading- 
public  many  admirable  examples  of 
decorative  art  as  recently  expressed 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary.  In  its  clear  presentation,  by  way 
of  illustrations,  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
these  nations  is  found  a  word  of  warning, 
as  well  as  one  of  encouragement,  to  all 
Americans  interested  in  similar  pursuits, 
since  comparison  with  the  works  of  other 
nations  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  of  all 
methods  of  gauging  progress. 

“The  Year  Book”  gives  prominence,  and 
rightfully,  to  recent  developments  in  archi¬ 
tecture  connected  with  English  country 
houses — invariably  inspiring  in  their  con¬ 
formity  to  their  situations  and  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  beauty. 

In  fact,  the  achievement  of 
modern  architects  is  frequently 
more  fairly  judged  by  their 
country  houses,  which  offer 
freedom  to  individuality,  than 
by  their  work  in  large  cities 
wherein  recognized  limitations 
must  invariably  control  archi¬ 
tectural  scope.  These  recently 
built  country  houses  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  return  to 
the  uses  of  materials  identified 
with  the  styles  known  as  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean. 

In  most  of  the  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  country  houses  the  lines  of 
exteriors  are  simple  and  re¬ 
strained,  those  of  the  interiors 
following  naturally  the  concep¬ 
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tions  suggested  by  their  dominant  style. 
The  long  roof  line  is  used  freely  to  give 
a  sensation  of  repose  and  dignity.  These 
houses  also  follow  and  conform  to  the  lay 
of  the  land  in  a  way  that  is  above 
criticism. 

The  interior  plans  show  that  at  length  the 
English  have  succumbed  to  the  convenience 
of  electric  light  and  individual  bathrooms. 
Their  houses  also  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  unobtrusive  backgrounds  for  people 
and  plants  since  in  this  matter  English 
architects  are  able  to  express  themselves 
far  better  than  is  yet  done  in  America. 

Mural  and  interior  decorations,  wall¬ 
papers,  cretonnes  and  printed  linens,  also 
ironwork,  brasses  and  potteries  of  which 
English  examples  are  shown  in  The  Studio 
are  worthy  of  commendation.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  the  garden  as  an  outlet  for  artis¬ 
tic  expression  holds  much  of  interest  that 
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and  beautiful  that 
would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  a  more  attrac- 
tive  form.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane 
Co.,  New  Yor  k. 
Fully  illustrated.  248 
pages.  Price  $3.00 
net.) 

Illustrations  in  this 
Department  are 
from  the  Studio  Year 
Book ,  by  courtesy  of 
John  Lane  Co. 
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is  applicable  to  the  out-of-door  treatment 
of  American  homes. 

Modern  German  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tion  is  amply  illustrated,  and  while  in  many 
cases  admiration  is  called  forth,  there  seems 
as  a  whole  to  be  a  lack  of  the  pleasing 
qualities  that  characterize  the  English  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  same  keynotes  of  modernness 
however,  are  to  be  detected  that  at  present 
are  directing  architects  all  over  the 
globe. 

The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  divisions 
of  The  Studio  are  most  serviceable  in 
their  illustrations  of 
printed  silks  and  pot¬ 
teries  and  in  exam¬ 
ples  of  Batik  work- 
done  on  shawls  and 
on  the  material  for  a 
dress.  These  latter 
are  particularly 
praiseworthy. 

There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  its  review  of 
the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  architec- 
t  u  r  a  1  construction, 
decoration  and  the 
furnishing  of  the 
home,  The  Studio 
places  before  its 
readers  a  collection 
of  material  suggestive 


MAKING  THE 
FARM  PAY:  BY 
C.  C.  BOWSFIELD 

THE  title  of  this 
practical  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  book 
forms  the  keynote  of  its  contents.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  not  only  the  various  improved 
methods  of  making  a  farm  pay,  dealing 
liberally  with  every  phase  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  raising  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
poultry  and  >tock,  the  care  of  the  soil, 
the  treatment  of  farm  diseases,  the  use  of 
by-  products,  and  selling  at  the  best  prices ; 
but  it  presents  a  large  and  cheerful  view  of 
country  life  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  to  raise 
agriculture  from  the  slough  of  drudgery 
into  which  it  fell  ignominiously  during  the 
last  generation  owing  to  the  pursuance  of 
incompetent  farming  methods  and  to  have 
it  vitally  acknowledged  as  a  career  of  profit 
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and  enjoyment  forms  the  ideal  of  the  book. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is 
devoted  to  various  plans  to  keep  young  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  farm  through  retaining  their  in¬ 
terest  in  various  phases  of  its  development. 
(Published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago.  300 
pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 


DIVORCING  LADY  NICOTINE:  BY 
HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


A  READABLE  story  told  by  a  well- 
known  journalist  about  how  he  gave 
up  the  use  of  tobacco ;  how  his  wife 
as  well  as  he  suffered  during  the  ordeal  and 
how,  at  length,  he  was  benefited  by  his  self- 
denial.  (Published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  70  pages.  Price  35  cents  net.) 

HEALING  INFLUENCES:  BY  LEAN- 
DER  EDMUND  WHIPPLE 

THAT  the  quality  of  thinking  bears 
ever  a  direct  influence  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  individual  is  the 
theory  out  of  which  this  book  has  grown. 
It  explains  some  of  the  natural  operations 
of  the  mind  so  as  to  encourage  the  reader 
to  obtain  proofs  for  himself  concerning  the 
results  of  his  own  thoughts.  Some  inter¬ 
esting  presentations  of  mental  processes 
and  their  relation  to  health  are  given,  also 
some  true  and  some  false  conceptions  of 
mental  science.  To  minds  ripe  for  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  the  book  might  prove  very  help¬ 
ful.  (Published  by  the  American  School 
of  Metaphysics,  New  York.  227  pages. 
Price  $1.25.) 


EMBROIDERED  TABLE  COVER :  BY  MARGARET  B.  SHAND. 


EMBROIDERED  PORTIERE  :  BY  MARGARET  MACDONALD. 


A  TABLE  FOR  TWO:  BY  ELDENE 
DAVIS 

OOD  Things  to  Eat”  is  the  supple- 
VJT  mentary  titP  of  this  book,  especially 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  serve 
tempting  dishes  economically  and  in  small 
quantities.  The  recipes  run  the  gamut 
from  oysters  to  candied  violets  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  simply  and  concisely.  (Published 
by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago.  217  pages. 
Price  $1.00.) 


AN  ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  JOUR¬ 
NEY:  BY  KATE  F.  KIMBALL 


THIS  small  guide  book,  easily  handled 
and  pleasing  to  the  touch,  holds  the 
power  to  give  to  stay-at-home  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  to  those  who  return  year 
after  year  to  England,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
very  ample  knowledge  of  the  history, 
architecture  and  appearance  of  her  most 
noted  cathedrals. 

The  greater  amount  of  space  is  devoted 
to  the  great  cathedrals  at  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  Lincoln,  Durham,  Ely,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Litchfield,  York  and  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  paper  on  which  the  book  isj 
printed  is  thin  and  of  good  quality,  the 
print  large  and  clear,  the  illustrations,  map 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THEATER  AT  BUDAPEST:  JOZSEF  VAGO,  ARCHITECT. 

and  plans,  moreover,  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  (Published  by  Ihomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  Fully 
illustrated.  304  pages.  Price  $1.50.') 


ZONE  POLICEMAN  88:  BY 
HARRY  A.  FRANK 

Harry  frank,  author 

of  “A  Vagabond  Jour¬ 
ney  around  the  World,’ 
and  already  designated  ‘'born 
traveler  and  born  tramp,  has 
a  way  of  accumulating  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  books  that  gives  to 
them  the  ring  of  reality,  much 
local  color  and  the  richness  of 
humor  innate  in  his  own  being. 
The  Canal  Zone  attracted  him 
prior  to  the  writing  of  his  last 
book.  Here  he  was  first  put 
to  work  by  the  Government  to 
take  the  census;  later  he  be¬ 
came  a  plain  clothes  policeman. 
His  opportunities  for  observ¬ 
ing  and  entering  into  the  lives 
of  the  people  were  many  and 
his  natural  leaning  toward  ad¬ 
venture  helped  him  to  arrive 
at  the  unconventional  point  of 
view  which  makes  his  new 
book  readable,  besides  a  clear 
presentation  of  things  as  they 
really  are  in  the  Canal  Zone,  a  section  of 
the  country  more  talked  about  every  day. 
(Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  314  pages.  Price  $2.00.) 
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THE  WHITE  LILY  OF  JAPAN,  LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  ALBUM: 
AN  ORIENTAL  OFFSPRING  THAT  HAS  BECOME  THE  FA¬ 
VORITE  FRAGRANT  LILY  OF  MANY  MIDSUMMER  GARDENS. 


T  V  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  (  • 

f  1  VOLUME  XXIV  JULY,  1913  NUMBER  4  f  f 

TALL  LILIES  OF  THE  GARDEN :  LINKS 
BINDING  LANDSCAPE  TO  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  SCULPTURE:  BY  ALICE  LOUNSBERRY 

HE  member  of  the  garden  which  brings  it  into 
closest  touch  with  architecture  and  sculpture  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  lily, — the  tall  upright  beauty  unlike  in 
appearance  any  other  flower  that  grows.  Of  late  it 
has  not  only  entered  the  gardens  of  American  homes 
more  generally  than  ever  before,  but  it  has  captured 
them,  become  their  master,  owing  to  its  extraordinary 
personality  and  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  responds  to  simple  cul¬ 
tivation. 

The  greater  number  of  lilies  that  now  glorify  our  gardens  have  come 
from  Japan,  America  being  formerly  dependent  on  a  few  indigenous 
varieties,  which  though  quaintly  beautiful,  deeply  beloved  by  our 
grandmothers,  had  not  the  classic  personalities  of  the  wonderful  for¬ 
eign  varieties,  able  to  take  the  place  of  statues  in  gardens  and  to 
amplify  architectural  conceits.  Fujiyama  has  given  up  her  lily  treas¬ 
ures,  sunk  deep  in  the  lava  fields,  that  American  planting  grounds  might 
revel  in  the  possession  of  their  rare  and  wonderful  beauty.  Indeed 
it  is  with  these  flowers  as  it  is  with  shrubs,  vines  and  roses,  the  hardi¬ 
est  and  the  best  now  cultivated  in  America  are  natives  of  Japan. 

From  time  immemorial,  however,  this  desire  to  import  plants  from 
foreign  countries  has  been  a  characteristic  of  garden  builders.  The 
early  gardens  of  England,  those  which  were  copied  by  the  settlers  of 
this  country  and  which  we  today  refer  to  as  old-fashioned  gardens, 
were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  bulbs  and  plants  imported  from 
Africa  and  Italy.  Today  it  is  unquestionably  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  that  supplies  the  so-called  “new  features”  for  the  gardens  of  both 
England  and  America. 

In  making  the  ascent  of  Fujiyama,  the  almost  human  mountain  of 
Japan,  botanists  and  plant  gatherers  regarded  it  as  an  event  when 
they  discovered  there  the  bulbs  of  the  golden-banded  lily,  Lilium  aura- 
tum,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  generally  planted  in 
American  gardens.  Children  too  young  to  have  studied  geography, 
people  so  old  as  to  have  forgotten  its  importance,  recognize  this  lily  as 
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one  of  their  dearest  possessions,  awaiting  its  return  to  bloom  each 
season  with  impatience.  For  the  golden-banded  lily  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  affection.  It  stands  as  erectly,  as  tall  as  many  men  do, 
reaching  under  favorable  conditions,  six  feet  in  height.  Its  fragrance 
catches  the  senses  while  the  astounding  size  of  its  blooms,  sometimes 
a  foot  in  diameter,  combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  marked 
by  the  distinctive  gold  band,  extending  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  each 
petal,  give  to  it  so  alluring  a  personality  that  even  the  most  unobserv¬ 
ing  of  human  beings  is  captivated. 

The  auratum  is  one  of  the  Japanese  lilies  that  prefers  to  grow  under 
a  certain  amount  of  shade.  Too  strong  sunlight  has  the  power  to  wilt 
its  buds  and  to  prevent  their  free  expansion.  A  favorite  place  for  the 
golden-banded  lily  is  among  heavy  plantings  of  rhododendrons,  since 
the  blooms  are  then  capable  of  enlivening  the  whole  planting  ground 
after  the  flowers  of  the  shrubs  have  faded.  It  is  also  frequently  seen 
in  hardy  borders  where,  whenever  possible,  it  should  be  set  so  as  to 
catch  the  shade  of  tall  shrubs. 

A  COMMON  mistake  in  planting  this  lily,  one  equally  true  of  other 
varieties  of  Japanese  and  European  importation,  is  that  the 
bulbs  are  not  set  deeply  enough  in  the  ground.  Collectors  who 
have  gathered  them  in  Japan  relate  that  they  have  found  them  there 
buried  ten  and  twelve  inches  deep  in  lava  fields  or  elsewhere  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  By  pursuing  this  system  Nature  protects  the  bulbs 
from  the  frosts  of  winter  as  well  as  from  the  droughts  of  summer,  and 
usually  it  is  found  that  to  emulate  her  ways  brings  success. 

While  the  golden-banded  lily  of  Japan  is  the  most  strikingly  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  those  at  present  known,  there  are  an  infinite  number  show¬ 
ing  stateliness,  purity  of  line  and  exquisiteness  of  color;  many  in  fact, 
that  add  unusual  luster  to  various  forms  of  planting.  There  are  people 
nevertheless  to  whom  the  Madonna  or  Annunciation  lily,  Lilium  can- 
didum,  is  dearer  than  the  gayer  golden-banded  variety.  It  is  related 
of  an  elderly  woman,  whose  hair  had  whitened  under  many  sorrows, 
that  things  had  so  narrowed  about  her  that  she  took  pleasure  on  only 
two  occasions  in  the  year,  her  grandchild’s  birthday  and  the  season  in 
which  “the  lily”  came  into  bloom.  “The  lily”  of  her  garden  was  the 
Madonna,  snow  white  and  spotless.  In  June  it  unfolded  its  first 
blooms,  continuing  to  bloom  throughout  July,  providing  the  good  soul 
with  the  one  pure  ideal  of  beauty  that  she  possessed.  So  like  in  ap¬ 
pearance  is  this  Madonna  lily  to  the  variety  seen  in  churches  at  Easter- 
time,  the  Bermuda  lily,  Lilium  Harrisii,  that  she  probably  felt  as  if 
she  were  having  a  spiritual  feast  within  the  intimacy  of  her  own  door- 
yard.  This  lily  also  had  graciously  increased  the  territory  it  held 
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beside  the  old  lady’s  home,  its  habit  being  to  produce  its  bulbs  with 
great  generosity.  It  gave  her  no  trouble,  just  unalloyed  joy.  In  it  she 
had  confidence.  It  never  disappointed  her  in  its  return  and  gave  to 
her  through  its  own  propagation  infinitely  more  than  she  ever  ex¬ 
pected. 

This  satisfactory  state  of  things  existed  because  the  original  bulbs 
of  the  Madonna  lily,  that  had  been  given  to  her,  had  been  planted  in 
ground  that  suited  them.  It  may  have  occurred  through  accident, 
nevertheless  it  was  efficacious.  If  many  who  through  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  are  afraid  to  experiment  with  lilies,  had  seen  those  of  this  old 
lady’s  dooryard  they  would  have  hastened  to  buy  bulbs  and  to  plant 
them  wherever  they  had  space  or  opportunity. 

Beside  a  pool  the  Madonna  lily  sustains  itself  like  a  chiseled  bit  of 
marble;  and  in  some  deep  green  spot,  confident  of  its  seclusion,  it  is 
able  to  grow  as  freely  as  the  average  perennial.  It  will  thrive  in  either 
sun  or  shade,  while  preferring  the  former.  When  used  in  an  architec¬ 
tural  way  as  a  foundation  plant  for  the  front  of  a  house  where  the  in¬ 
tense  sun  of  the  June  day  shines  upon  its  flowers,  it  gleams  often  amid 
the  surrounding  green  like  sculpture  in  an  old  garden. 

Unless  for  some  special  purpose,  tall  lilies  should  not  be  planted  as 
single  specimens.  Their  stems  are  too  slender  and  meager  in  foliage 
to  give  a  desirable  basic  effect.  In  groups,  not  necessarily  of  more  than 
three  or  five,  they  gain  sufficient  body  however  to  appear  well  even  in 
places  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  surrounding  growth.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Lilium  sulphureum,  one  of  the  tallest  that  grows,  shows  a  few 
of  these  lilies  forming  a  solitary  group,  one  which  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
is  strikingly  beautiful.  Large  trees  at  a  distance  form  the  back¬ 
ground,  while  the  borderlike  planting  of  shrubs  at  the  base  of  the  group 
is  too  low  to  interfere  with  the  individuality  of  each  one  of  the  lilies. 

The  great  objection  to  planting  tall  lilies  in  this  way  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  danger  from  high  winds.  The  large  blooms  are  heavy,  the 
stems  slender;  conditions  which  necessitate  staking.  No  matter  how 
well  this  work  is  done,  best  of  all  with  stakes  painted  green  and  hidden 
as  much  as  possible  among  the  foliage,  the  artificial  supports  invari¬ 
ably  deprive  the  plant  of  its  apparent  freedom.  There  are  besides, 
winds  so  high  that  a  tall  stake  to  which  a  slender  lily  is  fastened  cannot 
withstand  it  and  in  its  fall  it  drags  with  it  ignominiously  the  whole 
plant.  The  natural  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  back  lilies  with 
shrubs  taller  than  themselves  and  to  give  them  shorter  shrubs  as  fore¬ 
ground  plants. 

Fortunately  many  lilies  are  intermediate  in  height,  besides  bloom¬ 
ing  in  July  and  August,  a  time  when  innumerable  shrubs  and  plants 
have  shed  their  flowers.  If  planted  in  front  of  a  group  or  line  of 
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shrubs  including  the  weigelias,  spiraeas  and  forsythias,  those  which 
are  through  flowering  by  the  first  of  July,  and  behind  peonies,  the 
bloom  of  which  also  passes  early,  many  lilies  can  give  to  a  whole  plant¬ 
ing  ground,  during  July  and  August,  the  benefit  of  their  flowers, 
making  the  onlooker  cease  to  regret  the  earlier  ones  that  have  had 
their  day.  This  method  of  employing  the  very  tall  lilies  is  perhaps  the 
best  one  that  has  yet  been  devised,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  their  stems  are  lacking  in  sustaining  power  and  in  any  particular 
grace. 

THE  so-called  speciosum  types  of  Japanese  lilies  of  which  the  best 
known  varieties  are  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  and  Lilium  speci¬ 
osum  album,  are  somewhat  branching  in  their  habit  of  growth  and 
for  this  reason  are  not  as  dependent  upon  background  and  foreground 
plants  as  those  which  raise  a  tall,  slender  stem  topped  with  a  crown  of 
large  flowers.  The  stems  of  the  speciosums  seldom  reach  over  three 
and  one-half  feet  high  and  their  foliage  is  very  handsome.  Among  it, 
stakes  can  be  fairly  well  hidden,  while  the  large  size  and  brilliancy  of 
the  flowers  catch  and  hold  the  eye  above  all  else.  In  gardens,  also  in 
hardy  borders  these  lilies  are  very  useful  provided  that  they  are 
grouped  with  plants  the  bloom  of  which  does  not  interfere  with  their 
colors  or  distinct  personalities.  Probably  they  are  the  most  generally 
planted  of  any  of  the  Japanese  lilies  and  not  without  reason,  since  they 
grow  with  the  greatest  ease,  multiplying  themselves  by  means  of 
bulblets.  After  they  have  been  given  place  in  the  garden  or  border 
they  should  be  left  in  undisturbed  peace  for  three  or  four  years  when 
their  bulbs  should  be  divided  as  a  means  of  extending  the  plantation. 
The  red  variety,  speciosum  rubrum,  does  best  when  partly  shaded,  as 
by  rhododendrons  or  other  shrubs:  the  white  variety,  album,  likes 
however,  the  full  sun.  While  therefore  the  two  come  into  bloom  at 
the  same  time  in  late  August  and  September,  after  the  golden-banded 
lily  and  many  others  have  faded,  they  should  not  be  planted  side  by 
side  but  rather  in  separate  locations  where  the  sun  touches  them 
differently. 

So  hardy  have  these  lilies  been  found  by  many  flower-lovers  that 
they  have  been  planted  indiscriminately  about  homes  and  in  various 
sections  of  gardens.  One  man  hugging  to  himself  the  sole  fact  that 
the  red  speciosum  liked  to  grow  in  partly  shaded  places,  planted  its 
bulbs  throughout  a  strip  of  light  coppice  where  he  had  gathered  many 
beautiful  wild  flowers.  There,  in  accord  with  his  expectations,  it 
throve  amazingly.  He  showed  it  with  pride  to  all  his  neighbors,  happy 
in  his  innocence  that  such  a  planting  site  was  altogether  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  personality  of  the  lily.  There  is  something  too  highly 
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THE  GOLDEN-BANDED  LILY  OF  JAPAN,  LILIUM 
AURATUM,  AS  SEEN  ON  A  SIDE  HILL  INTERMIN¬ 
GLED  WITH  HEAVY  PLANTINGS  OF  RHODODENDRONS. 


THE  MADONNA  OR 
ANNUNCIATION 
LILY,  LILIUM  CAN- 
DIDUM,  STANDING 
NOT  FAR  DISTANT 
FROM  A  POOL 
WHERE  IT  RE¬ 
VEALS  GREAT 
PURITY  OF  TEX¬ 
TURE:  THIS  IS  TFIE 
MOST  FRAGRANT  01- 
ALL  THE  LILIES, 
AND  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  FEW  WHICH 
SHOWS  TO  AN  IN¬ 
TERESTING  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  PLANTED  IN 
CLUMPS  :  A  FEW 
STALKS  OF  THE 
MADONNA  LILY 
FURNISH  WHEN 
IN  BLOOM  A  FEA¬ 
TURE  OF  ALMOST 
ARCHITECTURAL 
SIGNIFICANCE  IF 
RIGHTLY  PLACED 
NEAR  POOL  OR 
HILLSIDE. 


HERE  WE  SEE  THE  BEAUTY  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  MASSING  THE  MADONNA  OR  ANNUNCIATION  LILY 
AGAINST  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  HOUSE:  THE  EFFECT  IS  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTING  WHEN, 
AS  IN  THE  PRESENT  INSTANCE,  THE  WHITE  AND  GREEN  OF  THE  LILIES  ARE  A  REPETITION  OF 
THE  COLOR  SCHEME  OF  THE  HOUSE  I  THERE  IS  A  CERTAIN  FORMAL  QUALITY  IN  THIS  PAR¬ 
TICULAR  LILY  THAT  MAKES  IT  DESIRABLE  FOR  PLANTING  VERY  CLOSE  TO  A  HOUSE  WHERE  IT 
SUPPLEMENTS  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY. 


THE  RED  SPECIOSUM  LILY  PLANTED  WHERE  ITS  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  FLOWERS  APPEAR  WELL  OUTLINED  AGAINST  THE 
LUSTROUS  LEAVES  OF  A  BANK  OF  RHODODENDRONS. 


THE  SPE- 
CIOSUM 
LILIES 
AS  SEEN 
AGAINST 
THE 
STONE 
FOUNDA¬ 
TION  OF 
A  HOUSE 
PARTLY 
COVERED 
WITH 
BOSTON 
IVY,  THE 
LILIES 
HAVING 
TALL 
RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS 
AS  THEIR 
IMMEDI¬ 
ATE  BACK¬ 
GROUND 
AND  WILD 
VIOLETS 
AT  THE 
BASE  AS  A 
GROUND 
COVER. 


LIL1UM  SULPHUREUM,  A  COM¬ 
PARATIVELY  NEW  AND  LOVELY 
LILY,  ITS  FLOWERS  LONG  AND 
TUBULAR,  RICH  YELLOW  INSIDE. 
AND  TINTED  OUTSIDE  WITH  ROSE 

brown:  like  the  madonna 
LILY,  THIS  SPECIES  IS  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE  PLANTED  IN  A 
CLUMP  OF  A  HALF-DOZEN 
STALKS:  IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  IN¬ 
TERESTING  GROUPED  THIS  WAY 
AT  THE  EDGE  OF  A  LITTLE  WOOD 
OR  NEAR  A  STONE  WALL,  OR 
JUST  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  AN 
ESTATE:  IT  HAS  AN  AIR  OF 
BEING  QUITE  COMPLETE  WITH¬ 
OUT  OTHER  PLANTS  OR  SHRUBS 
NEAR  IT,  AND  IF  SUFFICIENTLY 
ISOLATED  HAS  ALMOST  THE 
EFFECT  OF  A  BIT  OF  RARE  GARDEN 
SCULPTURE. 
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cultivated  in  the  air  of  these  tall  lilies  to  permit  them  to  mingle  well 
with  the  more  delicate  flowers  of  the  wild.  A  Japanese  lily  amid 
naturalistic  planting  at  once  proclaims  itself  a  foreigner  to  the  soil,  the 
surroundings  and  above  all  else  to  the  sentiment  of  the  place.  The 
lily  student  longs  to  carry  it  away  and  to  plant  it  where  the  work  of 
man  is  in  evidence,  where  in  fact,  it  can  come  into  contact  with  some 
architectural  scheme  and  where  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  its 
beauty  will  appear  magnified.  In  a  wild  garden  it  is  as  out  of  place  as 
would  be  an  American  Beauty  rose.  The  rose  has  been  spared  such 
misplacement  because  it  is  known  to  be  dependent  upon  sunshine, 
while  the  lily  has  met  with  such  lack  of  comprehension  many  times,  it 
being  scheduled  as  partial  to  shade. 

Indeed  the  tall  imported  lilies  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  true 
garden  plants.  The  member  of  the  tribe  that  appears  at  home  in 
places  where  naturalistic  planting  predominates  is  the  wild  red,  or 
wood  lily,  Lilium  Philadelphicum. 

ALL  of  the  lilies  imported  either  from  Japan  or  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  few  that  are  natives  of  this  country  require 
to  have  their  bulbs  planted  where  the  drainage  is  good.  For 
unlike  many  Japanese  irises  they  will  give  no  results  if  allowed  to  settle 
in  water.  To  ensure  good  development  they  should  be  planted  in 
light,  loamy  soil  without  a  superabundance  of  clay.  In  many  cases 
the  average  garden  soil  is  suitable  for  their  growth. 

When  a  lily  bed  is  especially  prepared  the  soil  should  be  dug  out  to 
a  depth  of  about  two  feet  and  the  space  then  filled  in  with  a  mixture  of 
light,  rich  leaf-mold,  sand  and  well-rotted  manure.  A  handful  of  sand, 
moreover,  should  be  wrapped  about  each  bulb  that  any  possibility 
may  be  avoided  of  its  coming  into  contact  with  the  manure,  which 
works  quickly  toward  its  destruction.  This  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
lily  bulbs  is  seldom  arduous.  In  places,  however,  where  doubt  as  to 
the  perfect  drainage  of  a  planting  ground  is  entertained,  the  bed 
should  be  dug  deeper  than  usual  and  filled  in  for  about  a  foot  with 
cobblestones.  In  the  autumn  or  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over  and  the 
stalks  have  turned  yellow,  they  should  be  cut  down;  and  while  not 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  cover  at  this  time  the 
whole  bed  with  a  mulch  of  old  manure. 

By  collecting  different  varieties  of  lilies  their  bloom  can  be  seen  in 
a  garden  from  the  middle  of  May  until  well  on  in  September,  and  while 
all  of  the  varieties  have  more  or  less  stateliness  they  are  soon  found 
to  vary  greatly  in  details.  The  old-fashioned  tiger  lilies,  Lilium 
tigrinum,  more  hardy  and  enduring  than  almost  any  other  flowers, 
can  uphold  a  planting  ground  since  their  color  is  one  that  demands  a 
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certain  apartness  from  all  others.  Red  lilies  gleam  startlingly  bright 
amid  green  masses;  the  browns,  yellows  and  buffs  which  are  among 
the  newer  introductions,  work  invariably  for  special  effects,  while  the 
wonderful  pure  white  ones  give  not  only  the  beauty  of  sculpture  to 
many  gardens  in  the  daytime,  but  appear,  as  daylight  fades,  to  turn 
a  cool  evanescent  shade  of  blue,  holding  long  the  twilight. 


ART  AND  HEART 

UT  ALWAYS  say  to  my  young  friends,”  says  Adelina  Patti,  “not 

I  can  you  shake,  can  you  trill,  can  you  imitate  a  mocking-bird — 
but  can  you  sing  a  simple  ballad  in  honest,  straightforward 
fashion,  such  a  ballad,  for  instance,  as  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home’?  That 
is  the  real  test.” 

Patti  knowrs.  And  it  is  worth  observing  that  what  she  says  of 
singing  applies  also  to  every  other  wyork  in  life. 

Naturalness  is  the  soul  of  art. 

No  twro  things  are  more  closely  akin  than  art  and  heart. 

Architecture,  with  all  its  grandeur,  had  its  beginning  and  will  have 
its  ending  in  the  humble  building  of  a  home. 

The  highest  attainment  in  painting  and  sculpture  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  elemental  emotions.  The  greatest  picture  in  the 
world  is  of  a  mother  and  her  baby. 

In  literature,  the  greatest  works  are  not  those  of  the  eagles  of 
genius  on  far-circling  flight,  but  of  the  sweet  cooing  doves  that  nest 
under  our  eaves. 

The  great  songs  are  not  the  grand  oratorios,  but  the  simple  ballads 
that  sing  themselves.  The  great  music  is  not  the  complex  composi¬ 
tions  which  only  a  few  masters  may  interpret,  but  the  soul-whispered 
harmonies  which  everyone  must  feel. 

The  fancy  stunts  are  very  well  for  practice,  for  development  of 
skill  and  confidence;  but  they  are  only  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is 
true  interpretation  of  human  feeling. 

The  truest  art  lies  in  directness. 

The  great  message  is  always  a  simple  one. 

Charles  Grant  Miller. 
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LILIES  AS  INDIVIDUALS:  THEIR  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE  IN  DETAILS,  IN  TIME  OF  BLOOM  AND 
IN  THE  PLACE  THEY  HOLD  IN  THE  HOME 
GARDEN 


JHERE  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  individuality  of  lilies 
that  has  won  for  them  their  place  in  the  garden  today. 
Seemingly  they  are  of  royal  mold,  exquisitely  pro¬ 
portioned  and  as  graceful  when  nodding  with  the  wind 
as  a  family  of  young  leopards.  Many  of  the  newer  va¬ 
rieties  of  Japanese  lilies  that  have  taken  kindly  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption  are  astonishingly  tall  and  when 
crowned,  as  sometimes  occurs,  with  from  thirty  to  forty  blooms,  clearly 
cut,  translucent  and  strikingly  colored,  they  seem  to  have  reached  a 
realm  where  our  imagination,  not  our  words,  can  follow  them. 

They  have  no  bad  habits,  a  statement  as  rare  in  connection  with 
plants  as  with  individuals.  In  their  ways  there  is  nothing  rapacious. 
They  never  arise  and  endeavor  to  choke  and  to  trample  out  of  sight 
the  plants  that  grow  near  them  as  do  many  perennials.  They  have, 
instead,  the  virtue  of  magnanimity,  asking  nothing  but  a  small  space 
of  earth,  which  rightfully  they  might  claim,  and  freedom  to  send  forth 
their  product,  following  meantime  the  natural  law  of  the  plant  world, 
that  of  self-reproduction.  Their  bulbs  take  up  small  space  in  the 
earth,  their  root  modesty  being  pronounced.  With  serenity  and  dig¬ 
nity  they  send  up  a  slender  shaft  of  foliage  into  the  air,  and  then 
behold!  the  miracle  of  their  bloom  unfolding  slowly,  even  more 
gloriously  than  all  else  in  the  garden.  Indeed,  there  is  a  seeming 
aloofness  about  lilies  that  has  perhaps  come  to  be  recognized  from 
their  association  with  things  sacred. 

This  aloofness  and  suggestion  of  purity  is  typified  by  the  Madonna 
or  Annunciation  lily,  Lilium  candidum,  which  even  on  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  found  to  be  so  modest  and  humble  in  temperament  that  it 
delights  to  grow  in  the  dooryards  of  the  most  unpretentious.  It  is  a 
lily  with  a  wonderful,  almost  a  speaking  fragrance,  which  is  intensified 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set  and  the  dusk  and  moisture  of  evening  have 
fallen.  Almost  as  the  crimson  rambler  has  identified  itself  with  the 
American  people,  so  has  the  Madonna  lily  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  the 
masses.  It  grows  and  blooms  with  the  freedom  of  a  weed,  entering 
joyously  into  the  lives  of  simple  folk.  The  unfolding  of  its  bloom  each 
year  proclaims  the  return  of  June  as  undeniably  as  does  the  calendar. 
With  the  exception  of  Lilium  Hansoni,  which  is  unusual  in  that  it 
opens  the  lily  season  early  in  May,  the  Madonna  lily  can  be  regarded 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  many  extraordinary  varieties  that  pass  in  pro¬ 
cession  from  the  first  warm  days  of  summer  until  frost,  with  its  nip¬ 
ping  touch,  is  well  established. 
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Lilium  longijiorum  has  somewhat  the  same  snow-white  appearance 
of  purity  as  the  Madonna  lily  and  can  be  used  to  continue  the  period 
of  bloom  wherever  such  an  effect  is  desirable,  since  it  is  identified 
with  July  and  August,  while  the  season  of  the  Madonna  is  June  and 
July.  Sometimes  absolute  whiteness  is  more  impressive  in  a  lily  than 
bright  color  because  it  can  be  used  to  gain  certain  effects  and  to  hold 
together  various  planting  schemes.  From  the  Madonna,  the  longi- 
iiorum  is  easily  distinguished  because  its  tube  is  more  long  and  slender, 
a  fact  which  adds  to  its  grace. 

The  shape  and  individuality  of  these  two  lilies,  candidum  and 
longiflorum,  are  very  different  from  that  of  Lilium,  elegans,  the  common 
red  lily  of  the  garden.  It  has  scarcely  any  length  of  tube,  its  petals 
flaring  widely  and  its  color  extremely  brilliant.  Taken  together,  these 
points  deprive  it  of  the  chasteness  of  expression  associated  with  many 
lilies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  that  blends  well  with  rugged  types  of 
buildings,  such  as  bungalows,  brown  shingled,  beside  which  it  presents 
a  rich  and  alluring  contrast.  It  never  grows  higher  than  three  feet  and 
is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  almost  abnormally  hardy.  Its  bulbs  once 
well  set,  multiply  rapidly  by  means  of  small  bulblets.  One  year  a 
garden  may  exhibit  a  few  red  lilies,  the  next  a  host  of  them  may  com¬ 
mand,  through  their  absorbing  color,  the  entire  situation. 

IT  is,  of  course,  an  error  to  plant  lily  bulbs  without  knowing  some¬ 
what  about  the  personality  of  their  blooms.  Many  people  buy 
such  bulbs,  thinking  that  a  lily  means  solely  their  own  mental 
picture  of  the  flower  and  are  surprised  when  the  next  season  shows 
them  perhaps  the  brilliantly  red,  somewhat  flamboyant  elegans 
instead  of  the  saintlike  Madonna.  As  much  thought  should  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  selection  of  lily  bulbs  as  on  the  buying  of  rose-bushes. 

Lilium  excelsum  is  always  a  favorite.  Its  flowers  are  light  buff  and 
attractive,  although  somewhat  flat,  their  look  suggestive  of  sculpture. 
In  manner  of  growth  this  variety  is  to  be  commended.  Sometimes  it 
raises  itself  to  the  extreme  height  of  six  feet  and  sends  out  as  a  crown 
of  the  slender  stem,  from  three  to  twelve  lilies  nodding  toward  the 
earth.  Only  scapelike  leaves  are  seen  near  the  bloom  and  the  effect 
produced  is  that  of  a  shower  of  lilies  insufficiently  upheld. 

About  such  tall  dignified  lilies  there  is  an  undefined  feeling  that 
man  has  had  to  do  wdth  their  construction.  Yet  they  are  much  more 
a  natural  product  of  the  garden  than  are  roses.  It  is  because  man,  from 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  has  copied  their  beautiful  lines  in  architecture 
and  sculpture  besides  perpetuating  them  in  paintings  that  they  have 
come  to  be  associated  with  human  achievements  more  generally  than 
with  the  unconventionalized  offerings  of  Nature. 
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LILIUM  longiflorum: 

FROM  THIS  MARBLE¬ 
LIKE  LILY  THE  LONG 
POLLEN-LADEN  AN¬ 
THERS  HAVE  BEEN 
PICKED,  OTHERWISE 
THEY  WOULD  HAVE 
SHED  THEIR  GOLDEN 
DUST  SO  PLENTIFULLY 
OVER  THE  PETALS  AS 
TO  PRODUCE,  WHEN 
PHOTOGRAPHED,  A 
SPOTTED  LOOK  SPOIL¬ 
ING  THE  FAIRNESS  OF 
THE  FLOWER. 


THE  MADONNA  OR  ANNUNCIA¬ 
TION  LILY,  THE  BEST  LOVED  OF 
ALL  THAT  BLOOM  IN  JUNE!  THIS 
LILY  PREFERS  THE  DIRECT  SUN¬ 
LIGHT  BUT  IS  ALSO  WILLING  TO 
BLOOM  IN  PLACES  PARTLY  SHADED  : 
IT  STANDS  FROM  TWO  TO  THREE 
FEET  HIGH  AND  IS  HEAVILY 
CROWNED  WITH  NUMBERS  OF 
SPOTLESS  FLOWERS,  SHADED 
HERE  AND  THERE  BY  THE  GOLDEN- 
DUST  FROM  LONG  ANTHERS. 

IT  IS  THE  LILY  THAT  GROWS 
WHEREVER  SPACE  AND  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  IS  OFFERED,  EAGERLY 
EXTENDING  ITS  DOMAIN  :  ITS 
FRAGRANCE  LURES  TO  IT  MANY 
INSECT  LOVERS. 


THE  TIGER  LILY  IS  AN  ES¬ 
SENTIAL  DETAIL  IN  THE 
MEMORY  OF  EVERY  OLD- 
FASHIONED  GARDEN,  AND 
IT  STILL  HAS  THE  LOVING 
WAY  OF  GROWING  NEAR 
THE  HABITATIONS  OF  MEN  : 
BUT  IN  THE  MORE  DELICATE 
AND  ARISTOCRATIC  GARDENS 
OF  TODAY  IT  HAS  BEEN  DIS¬ 
PLACED  BY  PALE-TINTED 
BLOSSOMS  :  ITS  FINE  VIGOR 
OF  GROWTH  AND  RADIANCE 
OF  COLOR  HAVING  CAUSED 
IT  TO  LOSE  CASTE. 


THIS  LILY  AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  THE  SIBERIAN  CORAL 
RED  LILY  I  IT  BEARS  MANY  BRIGHT  FLOWERS 
WIDELY  SEPARATED  BY  LONG  PEDICELS,  EACH 
BLOSSOM  DROOPING  ITS  HEAD  AS  THOUGH 
SEARCHING  VAINLY  ON  EARTH  FOR  SOME  LOST 
BEAUTY  OR  FRAGRANCE  :  IT  GROWS  NO  HIGHER 
THAN  TWO  FEET,  AN  ADVANTAGE  FOR  PRODUCING 
MASS  EFFECTS. 


WELL  GROWN  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  RED  AND  WHITE  SPECIOSUM  LILIES.  THE  SCULPTURAL  BEAUTY 
OF  ONE  MADE  ALL  THE  GREATER  BY  THE  EXOTIC  SPLENDOR  OF  THE  OTHER:  IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO 
GROW  THESE  LILIES  SIDE  BY  SIDE  IN  A  GARDEN,  NOT  ONLY  FOR  THEIR  INDIVIDUAL  LOVELINESS 
BUT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  PLEASING  CONTRAST  THEY  FURNISH. 


THE  WILD  RED  OR  WOOD  LILY,  A  DELIGHT¬ 
FUL  FIND  IN  THE  SUMMER  WOODS  AFTER 
THE  EARLY  WILD  FLOWERS  ARE  GONE,  AND 
WEEDS,  RANK  AND  FEARFUL,  HAVE  BEGUN 
TO  FILL  WOODLAND  SPACES. 


THE  MEADOW  LILY,  PRO¬ 
CLAIMING  THE  MIDSUMMER 
SEASON,  WHEN  AS  A  WILD 
FLOWER  IT  BEDECKS  THE 
MEADOWS,  GROWS  ALONG 
THE  BANKS  OF  ROADSIDE 
STREAMS  AND  PEEPS  LIKE  A 
SHY  STRANGER  INTO  THE 
EDGES  OF  WOODS. 


LILIUM  HUMBOLDTI  MAGNIFICUM,  ONE  OF  THE  TALL  LILIES  THAT  SENDS  OUT  ITS  BLOOM 
WITH  AN  ASTONISHING  DISPLAY  OF  GENEROSITY:  A  LILY  USEFUL  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  NATU¬ 
RALISTIC  PLANTING,  BEING  AN  IMPROVED  STRAIN  OF  THE  NATIVE  VARIETY. 


IT  HAS  NO  RIVALS, 
SINCE  ITS  OUTBURST 
OF  BLOOM  CROWN¬ 
ING  A  SLENDER  STEM 
IS  FULL  OF  BEAUTY. 


THE  LI  LI  U  M 
BROWN  1 1,  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST 
DELICATELY 

“modeled”  OF 

ALL  THE  LILIES 
AND  MOST  EX¬ 
QUISITELY 
'“PAINTED,”  A 
LILY  ADMIRABLE 
FOR  TOT  CUL¬ 
TURE  AS  WELL 
AS  FOR  OUTDOOR 
PLANTING. 


I. ILIUM  ELEGANS,  AN  EFFECTIVE  RED 
LILY  FREQUENTLY  CHOSEN  TO  GIVE 
BRIGHT  SPOTS  IN  A  GARDEN  WHERE 
COLOR  HAS  VANISHED  WITH  THE 
PASSING  OUT  OF  BLOOM  OF  OTHER 
FLOWERS  I  IT  ALWAYS  GIVES  A  BOLD 
DECORATIVE  EFFECT  AMONG  THE 
GREENS  OF  DIVERSE  SHRUBS  AND 
IS  PARTICULARLY  DESIRABLE  AS 
A  PICKING  FLOWER  TO  GIVE  A  VIVID 
NOTE  INDOORS. 


LILIUM  EXCELSUM. 
RANKING  HIGH  IN 
SCULPTURESQUE 
BEAUTY  AND  WHILE 
NOT  GENERALLY  GROWN, 
IN  ITS  ADMIRERS’  EYES 


LILIUM  HANSONI,  WHICH  FORMS  WITH  BROWNII 
AND  EXCELSUM,  A  REMARKABLE  GROUP,  ITS  EAR¬ 
LIER  BLOOM  ACTING  AS  A  FORERUNNER  OF  THEIR 
GLORY. 


THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  LILIES 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  earliest  to  bloom  of  the  garden 
lilies  is  Lilium  Hansoni,  opening  in  May  and  continuing  throughout 
June.  In  shape  its  flowers  are  unusual  being  devoid  of  any  tube  and 
the  petals  not  unlike  orchids  in  texture.  Many  blooms  are  produced 
at  the  top  of  a  tall  stem,  catching  immediately  the  eye  since  they  are  of 
a  clear  lemon  yellow.  With  them  garden  builders  gain  many  pleasing 
effects,  especially  by  grouping  them  in  among  Azalea  mollis,  which  sets 
free  in  May  a  wealth  of  bloom  gorgeous  in  every  tint  of  the  sunset  from 
lemon  yellow  to  flaming  scarlet.  No  lilies  are  easier  to  grow  than 
Hansoni ,  which  as  far  as  is  known  is  less  generally  planted  than  it 
deserves. 

Lilium  Brownii,  also  a  Japanese  introduction  with  immense  trum¬ 
pet-shaped  flowers,  pure  white  inside  and  reddish  brown  outside, 
showing  besides  anthers  covered  with  brown  pollen  and  leafage  that 
gracefully  extends  the  full  length  of  the  stalk,  is  another  one  of  the 
highly  attractive  lilies  less  seen  in  simple  gardens  than  its  pleasing 
type  of  beauty  would  warrant.  Planted  in  connection  with  Lilium 
Hansoni  and  excelsum  it  forms  a  group  lasting  in  bloom  throughout 
the  late  spring  and  summer,  forming  a  combination  in  tones  of  yellow, 
buff  and  brown,  capable  of  abetting  numerous  color  schemes.  The 
Brownii  is  also  making  its  way  as  a  favorite  for  pot  culture.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  as  adaptable  as  the  time-honored  Calla  lily.  In  fact,  it 
has  somewhat  the  same  sculpturesque  quality  as  the  Calla,  while  its 
color  makes  it  less  glaring  in  rooms  which  do  not  welcome  pure  white. 

THE  lily  most  closely  associated  with  American  gardens  of  the 
last  generation  is  the  tiger,  Lilium  tigrinum.  To  the  mind  of 
all  it  comes  back  readily,  its  orange-red  petals  recurved  and 
spotted  darkly  from  base  to  tip;  its  color  as  a  whole  strong,  distinc¬ 
tive  and  a  bit  trying.  But  in  this  country  it  was  early  beloved  as  the 
lily  of  domesticity.  Once  planted  about  a  dooryard  it  invariably  ex¬ 
tended  its  domain  growing  as  close  as  possible  to  the  porch  or  win¬ 
dows  of  the  house.  Even  when  the  homestead  was  forsaken  and  the 
garden  given  over  to  waste,  masses  of  tiger  lilies  returned  each  season 
to  bloom  as  if  in  remembrance  of  the  time  when  the  spot  was  inhabited, 
the  windows  of  the  house  curtained  and  the  merry  voices  of  children 
bestirred  the  summer  air.  Once,  before  a  house  that  had  been  burned 
down,  its  black  shell  remaining  gaunt  and  hopeless  against  the  sky,  a 
great  mass  of  tiger  lilies,  impervious  to  the  desolation  of  the  place, 
sent  out  with  the  return  of  August  a  message  of  days  that  had  gone, 
to  every  passerby.  Indeed,  whenever  the  bulbs  of  the  tiger  lily  settle 
comfortably  into  a  spot  that  suits  them  in  soil  and  location,  they  are 
as  difficult  to  exterminate  as  the  most  determined  of  weeds. 
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In  the  more  up-to-date  gardens  the  beautiful  speciosum  lilies, 
especially  the  red,  rubrum,  and  the  white,  album ,  varieties  have  been 
found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  familiar  “tigers.”  Their 
colors  are  less  jarring,  while  the  large  size  of  the  blooms  has  given  them 
a  place  of  honor  among  the  best  examples  of  lily  planting. 

The  most  gaily  colored  of  all  lilies  is  the  lovely  coral  Siberian 
example,  Lilium  tenuifolium.  Its  particular  shade  of  coral  red  is 
unusual  among  plant  life  and  as  its  maximum  height  is  not  more  than 
twenty  inches  it  can  be  used  advantageously  for  mass  effects  in  places 
where  brilliant  color  is  desired.  It  should  be  planted  in  considerable 
numbers  as  it  is  highly  attractive  for  picking  as  well  as  for  out-of-door 
decoration. 

In  gardens  made  up  of  wild  flowers  or  throughout  strips  of  natural¬ 
istic  planting  the  lilies  that  have  been  mentioned  appear  not  nearly  as 
appropriate  as  the  more  simple  types  native  to  this  country.  Clus¬ 
tered  in  among  green  wildlings,  ferns  and  foliage  plants,  the  wild  red 
lily,  Lilium  Philadelphicum,  appears  like  a  vagrant  flame.  It  is  a  lily 
of  unconventionality,  holding  its  flowers  uprightly,  tapering  its  petals 
toward  the  base.  It  does  not  grow  very  tall,  neither  is  it  very  large. 
Its  native  haunts  are  woodsy  places  where  it  causes  surprise  to  the 
flowTer  gatherer  finding  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  meadow  lily,  Lilium  Canadensis,  drooping  like  a  bell  its  small 
yellow  head,  never  occurs  in  the  dense  woods,  but  opens  in  the 
meadows  in  the  warmth  of  uninterrupted  sun. 

The  Turk’s-cap  lily,  Lilium  superbum,  which  recurves  its  petals  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  suggested  its  common  name  is  probably  the 
most  magnificent  wild  flower  that  grows, — at  least  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  As  many  as  forty  flowers  are  sometimes 
borne  on  one  stalk.  It  has  attracted  flower  gatherers  as  well  as  nur¬ 
serymen  from  far  and  wide  until  today  it  is  seen  as  a  garden  plant  more 
frequently  than  in  the  wild. 

Lilium  Humboldti  magnificum,  another  native  of  America,  is  also 
generous  in  its  bloom,  standing  erectly  some  five  or  six  feet.  Through 
the  force  of  its  individuality  it  seems  to  proclaim  its  own  worth,  per¬ 
haps  in  subtle  opposition  to  the  long  list  of  foreign  lilies  that  have  so 
completely  invaded  and  captured  American  gardens. 

Since  these  lilies  have  established  their  kingdom  on  American 
soil  it  is  well  to  bow  before  them  in  gratitude,  for  there  are  no  other 
plants  that  can  take  their  place  in  the  garden  or  produce  their  par¬ 
ticular  effects.  Hollyhocks  approach  nearest  to  them  in  ability  to 
abet  landscape  pictures,  although  they  are  in  the  main  without  the 
classic  lines  of  beauty  which  give  to  lilies  their  sculpturesque  indi¬ 
viduality. 
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FAIRY  MUSIC:  BY  GRACE  HAZARD  CONK- 
LING 

To  Elsa  and  Hilda: 

OY0U  shall  play  a  seaweed  harp, 

And  you,  a  beechnut  violin. 

Till  your  thin  music  silver-sharp 
Invites  the  vagrant  fireflies  in. 

And  you  shall  play  a  moonbeam  flute, 

And  you,  a  mullein-stalk  bassoon, 

Till  all  the  crickets  gather  mute 
To  criticise  beneath  the  moon. 

And  you  shall  play  the  shepherd  horn 
That  calls  white  fancies  home  like  sheep : 

And  you,  the  oboe  all  forlorn 
That  Oberon  gave  you  to  keep. 

For  you  will  both  be  fairies  then: 

And  one  shall  sound  a  coiled  shell 
To  pilot  fairy  sailormen. 

And  one  shall  ring  a  crystal  bell. 

And  you  with  yellow  hair  will  need 
A  willow  whistle  cut  at  dawn: 

But  you  shall  play  a  river-reed 
Like  any  little  nut-brown  faun. 

And  Syrinx  will  forget  to  flee. 

And  Pan,  what  mischief  he  had  planned: 

And  she  with  you  will  dance  while  he 
Pipes  up  the  moon  of  Fairyland. 
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NEW  YORK’S  WASTED  ACREAGE:  THOU¬ 
SANDS  OF  UNUSED  ROOFS  WHICH  MIGHT 
BE  CONVERTED  INTO  PLAYGROUNDS  AND 
BREATHING  SPACES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

HE  scarcity  of  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  in 
New  York  City  and  the  lack  of  space  to  provide  them 
have  aroused  discussion  for  some  time  past.  It  seems 
strange  that  over  the  heads  of  the  people  and  all  about 
them,  apparently  unnoticed,  has  been  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  For  the  roofs  of  buildings  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx  present  approximately  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  of  unused  space,  a  vast 
territory  that  might  be  turned  to  good  account  at  comparatively  little 
expense  and  without  devoting  a  bit  of  precious  ground  space  to  a  pro¬ 
ject  that  would  return  no  monetary  interest.  To  be  sure,  any  under¬ 
taking  that  tends  to  conserve  the  health  and  well-being  of  growing 
boys  and  girls  and  at  the  same  time  protects  them  from  the  dangers 
of  the  streets  is  important,  but  this  sort  of  dividend  is  paid  in  coin  that 
until  lately  has  not  been  considered  very  valuable. 

There  are  a  few  roof  playgrounds  in  New  York  City,  but  their  num¬ 
ber  is  pitifully  small  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the  five  million 
inhabitants  who  either  swelter  on  doorsteps  and  in  the  streets  in  the 
suffocating  heat  of  summer,  or  huddle  together  in  badly  ventilated, 
often  ill-smelling  rooms  in  winter  time  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  biting 
cold. 

Every  great  city  in  which  industrial  conditions  compel  the  people 
to  herd  together  in  contracted  quarters  faces  some  problem  of  housing 
and  recreation  facilities.  But  in  New  York  City  there  is  a  degree  of 
congestion  that  is  unparalleled  elsewhere  among  the  civilized  nations. 
In  no  city  of  Europe,  or  even  in  the  Asiatic  cities  of  Bombay  and  Can¬ 
ton,  do  such  living  conditions  prevail  as  in  twentieth-century  cosmo¬ 
politan  New  York.  Nowhere  else  is  the  working  population  housed  in 
tall  tenements  that  cover  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  blocks  built 
upon,  and  so  designed  that  they  exclude  most  of  the  light,  air  and  sun 
from  the  narrow  canyonlike  streets. 

On  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  only  one-third  of  the  total 
area  of  the  land  is  available  for  streets  and  parks,  and  the  latter  are  so 
few  as  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  This  degree  of  congestion 
is  much  the  same  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  except  in  the  more 
crowded  sections,  as  in  Rivington  Street,  where  there  are  from  two  to 
three  thousand  people — the  population  of  a  good-sized  village — 
massed  in  a  single  block. 

In  the  streets  of  New  York  three-quarters  of  a  million  children 
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Photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 

PLAYGROUND  ON  THE  ROOF  OF  A  CITY  APARTMENT 
HOUSE  :  THE  PERGOLA  WILL  SOON  BE  VINE-COVERED. 

THE  SUNFLOWER  GARDEN  ON  TOP  OF  THE  ROOF  OF  A 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  BUILDING. 
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A  NEW  YORK  ROOF  GARDEN  WHERE  CHICKENS 
ARE  RAISED  CHEAPER  THAN  MARKET  PRICE,  ALSO 
FLOWERS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

WHERE  CHILDREN  ARE  THE  GARDENERS  ON  TOP  OF 
AN  OFFICE  BUILDING. 
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THE  PLAYGROUND  ON  THE  ROOF  OF  A  PRIVATE 
HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK  :  ALSO  A  CHARMING  PLACE 
FOR  FIVE  O’CLOCK  TEA  AND  DANCING. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  FLOWER  GARDEN  ON  TOP 
OF  A  CITY  HOUSE. 
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MR.  WILBUR  DYER’S  ROOF  GARDEN  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  WHERE  THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A 
REFRESHING  BREEZE. 

A  ROOF  GARDEN  FOR  A  PRIVATE  DWELLING 
IN  BROOKLYN. 
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find  their  only  opportunity  for  breathing  fresh  air  and  an  outlet  for 
the  play  spirit  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  every  normal 
boy  and  girl.  The  attempt  to  curtail  this  activity  without  supplying 
something  better  for  the  child  means  retarding  intellectual  and  moral 
growth,  and  thus  the  lack  of  space  in  which  children  can  play  has 
become  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  metropolis. 

BECAUSE  of  this  great  need  of  a  wider  field  for  open-air  diversion 
the  effort  to  establish  roof  gardens  and  playgrounds  on  the  tops 
of  tenement  and  school  buildings  is  particularly  timely.  School- 
houses  offer  special  advantages  for  this  purpose,  as  they  present  a 
considerable  area  of  available  roof  space;  it  is  readily  accessible  and 
the  buildings  are  seldom  more  than  four  stories  high. 

The  public  schools  exert  a  potent  influence  upon  the  people,  and 
the  school  buildings  in  Greater  New  York,  of  which  there  are  five 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  can  in  this  one  way  alone  be  used  as  a 
powerful  lever  to  lift  the  people  in  the  direction  of  right  outdoor  living. 
A  wise  example  would  be  set  by  a  system  of  organized  school-roof  play¬ 
grounds  and  recreation  centers  designed  to  provide  wholesome  play  for 
children  and  amusement  facilities  for  adults. 

To  put  through  any  far-reaching  system  of  play  space  of  this 
nature  would  mean,  of  course,  the  remodeling  of  the  greater  number  of 
city  roofs.  This  is  relatively  a  simple  step.  The  two  essentials  for  the 
successful  adaptation  of  almost  any  roof  for  this  purpose  are  a  flat  tile 
flooring  for  the  roof,  laid  with  an  imperceptible  slope  toward  the  center 
to  allow  for  drainage,  and  a  wire  cage  over  the  top.  All  else,  such  as 
seats,  hammocks,  canopies  and  other  accessories,  are  matters  of  per¬ 
sonal  choice. 

The  school  roof  can  be  used  as  an  open-air  classroom  and  athletic 
field  as  well  as  a  recreation  spot.  Classwork  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  portable  tables  and  chairs.  After  school  hours  the  roof  can  be 
cleared  so  that  the  children  may  have  healthful  exercise  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  director  the  space  can  be 
arranged  for  games,  athletics,  folk-dancing,  gymnastics,  etc.  At  night 
the  roof  would  be  available  as  a  recreation  center  for  the  community. 

Boys  and  girls  whose  days  are  spent  in  shops  and  offices  would  find 
high  up  in  the  air  opportunities  for  wholesome  and  healthful  enter¬ 
tainment,  such  as  dancing,  concerts  and  moving  pictures,  and  these 
would  tend  to  discount  the  lure  of  the  dance  hall. 

Incidentally,  a  wise  development  of  roof -garden  plans  might  also 
help  to  break  up  the  gangs  which  terrorize  so  many  neighborhoods  in 
New  York.  Nearly  all  of  these  lawless  bands  are  recruited  from  the 
numbers  of  idle  youths  who  now  have  no  better  place  to  congregate 
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than  alleys  and  street  corners.  In  a  more  healthful  environment  and 
under  competent  though  unobtrusive  direction  their  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  for  adventure  might  seek  an  outlet  through  rational  exercise. 

In  addition  to  the  school  buildings,  the  tops  of  tenement  houses 
could  be  made  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants.  As  soon  as  the  gar¬ 
dens  on  the  roofs  were  taken  advantage  of  the  congestion  on  the  streets 
would  lessen  materially.  The  dwellers  in  tenements  are  never  slow 
to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  facilities  for  getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and 
would  need  no  urging  to  spend  the  hot  summer  evenings  away  from  the 
almost  unbearable  heat  of  stuffy  rooms. 

Apartment  houses  and  private  dwellings  in  the  less  congested  quar¬ 
ters  of  large  cities  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the  construction  of 
roof  gardens.  The  idea  has  found  favor  in  many  cities,  and  from  as 
far  west  as  San  Francisco  the  writer  of  this  article  has  received  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  cost  of  installing  a  roof  garden.  An  inexpensive  sun 
parlor  and  playground  can  be  built  on  almost  any  city  roof  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  sum  would  include  a  wire  fence  that 
should  be  fastened  to  the  parapet  as  a  safeguard  and  a  light  wooden 
flooring  to  protect  the  tin  surface  from  damage.  The  sun  parlor  should 
be  built  of  galvanized  iron  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  with  large  win¬ 
dows  which  can  be  raised  in  bad  weather.  Sand-boxes,  swings  and  a 
gymnasium  outfit  would  complete  the  equipment.  The  problem  of 
providing  fresh  air  for  babies  and  children  in  cities  may  be  success¬ 
fully  solved  in  this  way,  as  on  the  roof  the  little  folk  can  be  kept  out 
of  doors  without  danger  practically  all  day  long. 

ST.  LOUIS  has  a  spacious  roof  garden  and  playground  on  top  of  a 
church  building;  in  both  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  the  roof 
spaces  on  the  municipal  buildings  have  been  utilized  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  there  are  about  twenty-five  private  roof  gardens  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  nearby  cities.  These  vary  from  the  simple  garden- 
plot  supplemented  by  flower-boxes  and  reclining  chairs  to  the  more 
elaborate  types  of  luxuriously  furnished,  steam-heated  roof  gardens 
costing  as  much  as  nine  thousand  dollars  for  all-year  use.  An  inge¬ 
nious  resident  of  one  city  built  his  garden  among  the  chimneys  to 
resemble  the  porch  of  a  boat-club  house.  It  commands  a  river  view  of 
several  miles,  is  well  shaded  and  furnished  with  rugs  and  chairs  and 
hung  with  Japanese  lanterns— an  ideal  haven  of  rest.  An  institution 
for  higher  education  near  New  York  has  on  top  of  its  five-story  build¬ 
ing  a  running  track,  a  tennis  court  and  baseball  diamond. 

One  of  the  largest  private  roof  gardens  in  the  United  States  is  on 
top  of  an  apartment  house  in  New  York  City.  It  is  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  square  and  commands  a  view  of  Central  Park  and  Long  Island 
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Sound.  Both  children  and  grown  people  find  diversion  on  its  airy 
spaces.  Along  the  tops  of  the  parapets  are  flower-boxes  filled  with  an 
effective  combination  of  plants.  Flowers  whose  colors  blend  har¬ 
moniously  and  whose  habits  are  well  adapted  to  the  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  placing  of  the  roof  have  been  selected,  and  mari¬ 
golds,  white  and  yellow  pansies,  yellow  nasturtiums,  white  petunias 
and  bachelors’-buttons  make  a  very  pleasing  color  scheme.  Each  box 
furnishes  root  space  for  several  slips  of  English  ivy  and  morning- 
glories;  honeysuckles  and  moon-flowers  are  trained  to  grow  on  trel¬ 
lises.  Tall  shrubs,  palms  and  ferns  in  green  painted  tubs  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  trees  and  help  to  provide  the  background  necessary  for 
good  effect. 

Throughout  this  garden  in  the  air  rustic  seats,  reclining  chairs  and 
rockers  are  distributed  in  shady  corners,  and  there  is  a  portable  rustic 
summer-house  where  the  children  may  play  when  the  sun  is  hottest. 
A  portable  swing  has  also  been  provided,  and  an  awning-covered  ham¬ 
mock  is  suspended  between  stout  upright  posts.  A  comfortable  couch 

in  a  shady  secluded  corner  is 
an  inviting  place  for  an 
afternoon  siesta. 

There  are  goldfish  in  the 
miniature  aquarium  in  the 
center  of  the  roof,  and  a 
bird-house  and  pigeon-cote 
have  been  built  in  another 
corner  by  the  youthful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  who  use 
the  roof.  Every  afternoon 
the  pigeons  are  let  out  of  the 
cote,  and  they  sail  high  over 
the  roof  in 
great  circles, 
keeping  close 
together  and 
finally  re¬ 
turning  to 
their  nesting 
place  at  feed¬ 
ing  time. 

During 
the  s  u  m - 
mer  months 
many  even- 
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ing  entertainments  take  place  on  this  roof.  Japanese  lanterns  and 
bunting  are  hung  about  the  garden  to  furnish  light,  color  and  a  festive 
appearance,  and  the  summer-house  makes  a  practicable  stage  for 
amateur  theatricals  and  jack-o’-lantern  shows.  Once  the  charm  of 
such  a  garden  is  felt  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  it 
the  diversions  offered  by  pleasure  parks  and  summer  theaters  grow 
less  inviting. 

A  FEW  roof  gardens  have  been  turned  to  utilitarian  account.  A 
resident  of  Boston  has  converted  his  housetop  into  a  fairly 
productive  garden,  where  he  raises  a  variety  of  vegetables 
for  his  table  all  summer  long.  On  the  roof  of  a  large  commercial 
building  in  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  a  chicken  hatch¬ 
ery,  as  well  as  a  garden  and  children’s  playground.  Several 
coops  have  been  built  to  accommodate  the  fowls  and  a  number  of 
oblong  boxes  are  filled  with  plants.  In  this  miniature  “sky  farm”  the 
children  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building  experience  some  of  the 
delights  enjoyed  by  their  country  cousins,  as  they  tend  the  chickens, 
gather  the  eggs,  water  and  weed  the  flower-boxes  and  frolic  on  a  play¬ 
ground  that  boasts  what  is  rare  in  a  city, — an  abundance  of  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  the  year  round.  The  hens  supply  fresh  eggs  daily,  at  a 
cost  far  below  the  market  price  for  such  delicacies,  and  the  garden 
boxes  provide  the  family  with  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  parsley  and 
tomatoes  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

A  practical  utilization  by  city  folk  of  the  thousands  of  unused 
acres  of  space  on  the  tops  of  their  houses  cannot  but  result  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  young  and  old,  and  if  architects 
and  builders  would  bend  their  energies  toward  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  roof  gardens  for  city  houses,  some  interesting  suggestions  for 
outdoor  living  would  surely  be  evolved. 
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THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  PROTECT 
MIGRATORY  BIRDS:  BY  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

]OME  of  the  most  terrific  legislative  battles  which  have 
been  fought  in  this  country  for  bird  protection  have 
been  waged  about  the  subject,  “May  wild  fowl  be  shot 
in  springtime?”  When  the  wild  water-fowl  desert  the 
Southern  waters  and  start  on  their  journey  to  the  North¬ 
ern  nesting  grounds,  they  present  most  tempting  marks 
to  the  gunners  in  almost  every  rural  district  in  the 
United  States.  When  along  in  March  the  farm  boy  runs  breathless  to 
the  house  with  the  announcement  that  a  company  of  mallard  ducks 
is  swimming  in  the  pond  down  below  the  pasture,  the  average 
farmer  yearns  to  take  his  gun  and  creep  along  the  rail  fence  toward 
them. 

When  some  day  in  early  April  the  man  on  the  street  hears  a  soft 
trumpeting  honk  falling  sweetly  as  a  bugle  note  from  the  clouds  above, 
and  looking  up  sees  an  old  gray  gander  leading  his  pulsating  triangle 
toward  the  frozen  pole,  something  clutches  at  his  heart  and  his  fingers 
tingle  to  grasp  his  breech-loader  and  hie  away  by  the  night  express  to 
the  St.  Clair  Flats,  the  Great  South  Bay,  or  the  tumbling  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake.  So  universally  is  this  call  felt  by  men  in  whom  the  hunt¬ 
ing  instinct  is  strong  that  many  were  the  years  that  elapsed  before 
even  scant  heed  was  paid  to  the  vigorous  protests  of  men  and  women 
who  cried  out  that  shooting  at  this  season  must  cease.  Today  it  is  a 
generally  recognized  fact  that  many  wild  fowl  mate  for  the  season 
while  in  Southern  waters,  and  to  break  up  mated  pairs  by  shooting 
during  spring  migration  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
species. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  effect  of  killing  wild  fowl  at  this 
season,  bird  protectors  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  laws  which 
will  keep  the  gunners  from  enjoying,  as  hitherto,  the  sport  of  shooting 
the  feathered  life  of  ponds  and  bays.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
the  bird  protectors,  the  legislator  does  not  always  heed  their  advice, 
possibly  for  the  reason  that  while  fifty  earnest  bird  lovers  are  urging 
this  measure,  there  are  five  thousand  other  constituents  who  by  their 
protests  and  actions  say:  “Do  not  prevent  us  from  killing  all  the 
ducks  we  can,  although  this  may  mean  that  our  sons  will  know  nothing 
of  the  joys  of  wild-fowling  when  they  are  grown.” 

However,  so  insistent  have  been  the  members  of  the  Audubon 
Society  and  the  more  conservative  sportsmen  that  many  State  legis¬ 
latures  of  recent  years  have  yielded  to  the  constant  importuning  of 
the  conservationists  and  have  enacted  laws  for  the  spring  protection 
of  wild  fowl.  Thus,  in  many  of  our  Northern  States  today  when  the 
grass  is  greening  and  the  bluebird  is  whistling  in  the  orchard  the  mal- 
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lard  may  alight  with  impunity  on  the  farmer’s  pond  and  the  wild 
goose  may  float  in  safety  along  his  aerial  pathway.  Although  many 
anti-spring  shooting  laws  now  lie  inscribed  on  the  statute  books,  few 
of  them  are  suffered  to  repose  in  peace,  for  whenever  a  legislature 
assembles,  as  for  example  in  New  York  State,  one  of  the  ills  that  we 
always  have  to  face  is  the  epidemic  of  spring  shooting  bills  introduced 
by  representatives  of  the  people  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  bird¬ 
killing  element  back  home.  Their  coming  is  as  regular  as  Christmas 
every  year.  To  the  legislature  we  go — both  sides  are  represented,  the 
same  old  arguments  are  used,  both  sides  publish  letters,  editorials  and 
news  items  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  By  a  slender  majority 
t  he  legislature  finally  kills  these  bills,  and  the  bird  protectors  sigh  with 
relief,  well  knowing  however  that  the  same  programme  will  have  to  be 
gone  through  with  another  year,  for,  like  Baiiquo’s  Ghost ,  spring 
shooting  bills  will  not  down. 

In  the  minds  of  bird  protectors  there  has  been  growing  the  keen 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  these  ever-recurring  efforts  of  game  slaugh¬ 
terers  to  take  protection  off  the  remnant  of  our  wild  fowl  life. 

THE  Honorable  George  Shiras,  Third,  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  advised  the  country  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  four  that  he  had  a  remedy  which  would 
cure  this  trouble  once  for  all.  His  plan  was  to  have  Congress  pass  a 
law  which  would  give  to  some  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  authority  to  make  regulations  regarding  the  seasons  when  migra¬ 
tory  birds  might  be  killed,  and  take  the  matter  entirely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  State  legislatures.  He  reasoned,  and  reasoned  rightly,  that  not 
only  are  our  Federal  statutes  usually  held  in  greater  awe  by  the  general 
public  than  our  State  laws  of  a  similar  character,  but  that  regulations 
legally  provided  by  a  department  of  the  Government  would  apply  to  a 
wide  section  of  country  and  would  not  be  so  liable  to  attack  as  would 
be  the  various  State  laws  on  the  subject.  He,  therefore,  introduced  a 
measure  in  Congress  which  provided  for  the  Federal  control  of  migra¬ 
tory  game  birds.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  consideration,  where  it  reposed  until  in  the  fulness  of 
time  it  was  gently,  but  effectively,  chloroformed. 

Four  years  later,  or  to  be  exact  on  December  eighth,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight,  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks  of  Massachusetts  introduced  a 
very  similar  bill  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  Nothing  came  of 
this,  however,  and  on  May  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
he  presented  another  measure,  the  declared  object  of  which  was  “to 
protect  migratory  birds  of  the  United  States.”  This  differed  from  his 
first  attempt  in  that  the  word  game  was  omitted  so  the  bill  thus 
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sought  to  extend  protection  alike  to  migratory  game  and  insectivorous 
birds.  This  change  had  been  made  in  response  to  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  William  Dutcher,  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies. 

Securing  the  passage  of  a  Federal  law  is  usually  a  long  operation 
and  the  present  case  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  This  bill,  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  germinating  laws,  died  on  the  calendar  at  the  end  of  the 
Sixty-first  Session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  persistent,  and  on  January  sixth,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven,  presented  his  third  bill  on  the  subject.  It  provided 
for  the  protection  of  all  migratory  game  birds  and  all  insect-eating 
birds  which  migrate  from  one  State  to  another.  Others  now  began  to 
show  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Two  additional  bills  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  character  were  introduced  in  Congress  this  year.  One  of  these 
appeared  in  the  House,  fathered  by  Mr.  Anthony,  and  the  other  in  the 
Senate  was  presented  by  Senator  McLean.  The  Anthony  bill  was 
later  withdrawn,  but  the  McLean  and  Weeks  bills,  which  were  soon 
made  identical  in  wording,  were  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

THE  story  of  how  the  campaigns  were  inaugurated  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  their  behalf  by  the  bird  lovers  of  the  United  States  is 
a  long  one.  It  would  include  accounts  of  how  State  Governors 
and  legislatures  were  appealed  to,  and  not  without  results,  and  asked 
to  send  resolutions  to  Congress  endorsing  these  bird  protective  bills; 
how  sportsmen’s  organizations  by  the  hundreds  passed  resolutions  on 
the  subject  and  sent  them  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress;  how 
zoological  societies  and  scientific  bodies  bestirred  themselves  in  the 
matter,  and  how  Audubon  societies  throughout  the  Union  despatched 
thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  to  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  combined 
bill  passed,  and  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of  President  Taft  on  March 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  was  to  sign  the  bill  and  make  it 
a  law. 

Now,  what  does  the  Weeks-McLean  Law  propose  to  do  and  how 
will  it  help  save  the  migratory  birds?  It  is  a  very  remarkable  docu¬ 
ment.  First,  it  provides  that  “all  wild  geese,  wild  swans,  brant,  wild 
ducks,  snipe,  plover,  woodcock,  rail,  wild  pigeons,  and  all  other  game 
and  insectivorous  birds,  which  in  their  northern  and  southern  migra¬ 
tions  pass  through  or  do  not  remain  permanently  the  entire  year 
within  the  borders  of  any  State  or  Territory,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  custody  and  protection  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  taken  contrary  to  regula¬ 
tions  hereinafter  provided  therefor.” 
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In  the  second  paragraph  the  law  states  “the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  suitable  regulations 
to  give  effect  to  the  previous  paragraph,  by  prescribing  and  fixing 
closed  seasons,  having  due  regard  to  the  zones  of  temperature,  breed¬ 
ing  habits,  and  times  and  line  of  migratory  flight,  thereby  enabling 
the  Department  to  select  and  designate  suitable  districts  for  different 
portions  of  the  country,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  shoot  or  by  any 
device  kill  or  seize  and  capture  migratory  birds  within  the  protection 
of  this  law7  during  said  closed  seasons,  and  any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  or  regulations  of  this  law  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.” 

A  careful  reading  of  the  above  will  show  that  this  new  Federal  law 
gives  the  Agricultural  Department  authority  to  make  and  enforce 
regulations  regarding  the  seasons  when  migratory  birds  can  be  killed, 
but  the  Department  is  here  given  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  pre¬ 
scribing  the  character  of  guns  or  other  destructive  devices  which  may 
be  used  in  killing  wild  fowl,  nor  has  it  anything  to  say  in  regard  to 
“dusking”  ducks,  night  shooting,  shipment  or  sale. 

As  the  great  mass  of  insectivorous  migratory  birds  are  already  pro¬ 
tected  by  State  lawrs  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  as  there 
is  no  “open  season”  for  their  killing,  these  facts  automatically  remove 
such  birds  from  the  operations  of  the  Weeks-McLean  Law.  The  birds 
to  be  benefited  by  its  operations  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  wild 
ducks,  geese,  rails,  plovers,  snipe,  woodcock,  sandpipers  and  a  few 
other  species  which,  while  protected  in  the  Northern  States  may  be 
shot  as  game  in  the  South.  This  latter  list  is  very  brief,  the  chief 
members  of  which  are  the  robin,  meadow-lark,  mourning-dove  and 
bobolink. 

AT  the  present  time  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  to  w  hich  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  intrusted  the 
delicate  duties  of  preparing  the  preliminary  details  for  the 
regulations  to  be  adopted,  are  very  much  engaged  in  gathering  data 
and  in  sounding  public  sentiment.  These  Government  officials  have 
already  been  having  discussions  and  holding  informal  hearings  wTith 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  Audubon  Society  workers  and  others  who  have 
opinions  to  express  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  zones  wherein  migra¬ 
tory  game  birds  can  be  killed,  and  at  wdiat  seasons  they  should  be 
taken. 

Probably  several  months  will  yet  elapse  before  a  working  code  of 
regulations  shall  have  been  prepared,  adopted  and  promulgated.  It  is 
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hardly  probable  that  these  new  rules  will  take  effect  before  next 
spring.  While  the  sum  of  only  ten  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  by 
the  Government  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law,  we  may 
expect  a  much  more  adequate  and  far-reaching  enforcement  than 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  expenditure  of  so  small  a  sum 
for  such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  This  will  be  because  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  various  State  game  commissions  and  the  State 
warden  systems  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

After  the  new  regulations  have  once  become  operative  and  the 
people  have  commenced  to  see  the  good  which  will  undoubtedly  come 
from  this  law,  Congress  will  unquestionably  provide  the  necessary 
means  for  making  the  Weeks-McLean  Law  a  factor  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  the  migratory  birds  of  the 
country. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  there  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  men  who 
talk  knowingly  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  new  Federal  law. 
For  many  years  the  writer  has  been  actively  engaged  in  legislative 
work  for  bird  and  game  protection  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
has  long  since  become  familiar  with  this  class  of  objectors.  I  do  not 
recall  ever  having  appeared  before  a  legislative  committee  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  an  important  bill  for  bird  protection  but  what  there  was  some¬ 
one  present  to  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  the  law  under  discussion 
would  not  prove  to  be  unconstitutional.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  at  the  present  time.  That  ques¬ 
tion  can  very  well  be  left  to  the  courts,  and  when  we  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  liberal  construction  which  they  have  placed  on  various 
conservation  laws  of  late,  we  need  have  little  fear  for  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  National  Migratory  Bird  Law. 
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THE  PUEBLO  SINGER:  A  BIT  OF  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  HISTORY:  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 

HAD  slept  all  night  in  the  open  air  under  the  starlit 
sky  of  New  Mexico.  Although  it  was  July,  and  the 
midday  sun  burned  hot,  the  nights  were  of  crystal 
coolness  and  the  altitude  gave  to  the  air  at  all  times 
an  invigorating  sparkle.  The  morning  light  touched 
the  cliffs  and  buttes  with  delicate  tints  of  lilac  and 
rose;  though  later  in  the  day  the  colors  of  this  desert 
land  became  dazzlingly  brilliant.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  pueblo 
of  Laguna,  one  of  the  Indian  towns  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  trail  was  a  deep  groove  in  the  living 
rock,  worn  by  the  tread  of  countless  moccasined  feet;  and  though 
the  morning  was  still  early,  the  way  was  dotted  with  Indian  women, 
their  earthen  jars  on  their  heads,  going  to  the  springs.  The  white 
walls  of  the  village  above  us  glistened  against  the  blue  sky  like  a 
fleet  of  sails  on  a  summer  sea.  The  shaded  gold  of  the  desert  stretched 
away  on  every  side,  broken  by  a  flash  of  green  where  the  Rio  Grande 
spread  fertility  through  the  valley.  An  ox  cart  rumbled  by,  and  a 
group  of  Indian  men  passed  me  on  the  way  to  their  fields,  the  same 
fields  that  these  pastoral  and  agricultural  people  have  tilled  for 
centuries.  The  village  was  awake,  for  with  nature-people  day  begins 
at  dawn. 

I  made  my  way  through  the  streets  and  courts  of  the  old  town 
and  across  the  dance-plaza  till  suddenly  I  paused,  caught  by  the 
tones  of  a  strange  and  lovely  melody  that  rose  high  above  the  scraping 
sound  of  corn-grinding  in  a  house  nearby.  I  knew  the  house;  the 
woman  who  lived  there  was  my  friend  and  I  had  often  visited  her 
to  listen  to  the  songs  with  which  the  Pueblo  Indian  women  lighten 
their  hard  labor  at  the  grinding-bin.  The  unusual  intervals  of  this 
song  and  a  certain  archaic  outline  of  melody  fascinated  me;  and 
as  I  entered  the  house,  my  friend  looked  up  from  her  work  with  a 
smile. 

“This  is  a  grinding  song  for  the  morning  hours,”  she  said  in 
response  to  my  query. 

“How  so,  for  the  morning  hours?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  of  course,  we  have  different  songs  for  the  different  times 
of  day,”  she  answered,  simply.  “We  begin  to  grind  at  dawn  and 
the  first  song  we  sing  as  we  grind  says:  ‘The  Sun-Youth  and  his 
brothers  (the  sunbeams)  now  go  forth  from  the  east.  Go  we  forth 
with  them.’  After  that  we  sing: 

‘Southeast,  Northeast, 

Flying  all  around, 

Thus  sings  the  wren  her  morning  song, 
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Hi-o,  hi-o, 

Always  in  the  early  morn 
Singing  of  the  maiden  corn.’ 

“The  maiden  corn-plants  are  the  young  plants  before  they  bear 
fruit,”  she  explained. 

“And  what  are  the  other  songs?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  as  the  day  goes  on  we  sing  of  the  clouds  that  gather  to 
bring  the  rain  that  helps  the  corn  to  grow,  and  later  we  sing  how 
the  corn  is  blossoming  and  the  butterflies  are  playing  among  the 
flowers : 

‘Flowery  butterfly  of  the  East, 

Flowery  butterfly  of  the  East, 

O-ho,  ho-wa, 

Fly  to  the  blossoming  plants, 

Yellow  and  blue  corn, 

Fly  to  the  blossoming  plants, 

Red  and  white  corn, 

Fly  to  the  blossoming  plants, 

Flowery  butterfly  of  the  East!’ 

You  see  our  corn  is  of  many  colors.  We  always  sing  of  four  colors 
like  the  four  directions,  north,  south,  east  and  west.” 

“And  then?”  I  queried,  as  she  paused. 

“Then  still  later  in  the  day  we  sing  of  the  ripe  com,  and  at  last 
at  evening,  when  the  corn  is  ground,  we  sing  how  all  is  finished 
now,  and  the  meal  is  heaped  high  in  the  baskets.” 

She  stooped  to  her  grinding  again — “So  we  have  a  song  for  every 
time  of  day,”  she  said,  as  she  bent  over  her  work.  The  grinding- 
stone  flew  swiftly  up  and  down,  she  hummed  a  soft  refrain  and  then 
broke  again  into  song. 

So,  like  the  Hindus,  whose  “ragas”  belong  to  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  this  brown-skinned  child  of  nature  had  “a  song  for  every 
time  of  day,”  and  the  rhythm  of  her  grinding-stones  seemed  in  tune 
with  the  turning  of  the  planet.  I  thought  of  our  complex  city  life, 
and  of  the  songs  of  the  paid  singers  to  whom  we  listen  when  our 
day’s  work  is  done;  singers  whose  art,  with  all  its  beauty,  is  yet 
but  a  gaslit  luxury  for  a  few.  And  I  had  a  new  respect  for  this 
Pueblo  woman  who  awoke  with  the  sun  and  toiled  with  the  sun 
and  sang  with  the  sun,  all  her  life  in  harmony  with  the  cosmic  world 
about  her.  And  as  I  trod  the  trail  again  on  my  way  back  to  the 
settlements  of  the  white  people  I  thought  that  I  should  scarcely 
find  in  all  civilization  a  happier  song  “for  the  morning  hour”  than 
the  one  my  friend  had  sung:  “The  Sun- Youth  and  his  brothers 
now  go  forth  from  the  east.  Go  we  forth  with  them!” 
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VACATION  DAYS  ON  A  HOUSEBOAT:  THE 
DIVERSITY  OF  PLEASURE  AND  COMFORT 
TO  BE  ENJOYED:  BY  BEATRICE  GRISWOLD 

— AIFE  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  the  summertime,  is  now- 
I  adays  recognized  as  an  essential  rather  than  a  luxury. 

LuJmI  Some  parts  of  our  country,  particularly  the  East  and 

I  O  Middle  West,  are  unbearably  hot  for  a  few  months 

I  each  year,  and  many  plans  have  been  evolved  to  obtain 

LcwaJw  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun-baked  regions  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  cool,  refreshing  breezes,  opportunities  for  undis¬ 
turbed  rest  at  night  and  relaxation  from  the  trials  of  close  sultry  days. 
The  exodus  from  the  cities  usually  begins  as  early  as  the  circumstances 
of  individuals  permit,  and  the  call  of  the  sea  or  the  mountains  is 
eagerly  answered  by  those  who  may  heed  it,  and  stifled  as  much  as 
possible  by  those  who  must  ignore  it. 

The  possession  of  a  mountain  camp  or  a  seashore  bungalow  is  no 
longer  considered  an  unattainable  luxury  by  people  of  moderate 
means,  for  life  in  this  fashion  has  been  simplified  to  such  an  extent 
that,  after  the  first  cost,  it  affords  a  much  cheaper  and  more  restful 
way  of  spending  a  summer  than  can  be  found  at  even  the  simpler 
summer  resorts.  Another  vacation  plan  that  is  perhaps  not  appreci¬ 
ated  as  much  as  it  should  be  is  to  spend  the  hot  days  on  a  houseboat, 
which  can  include  in  its  equipment  most  of  the  comforts  that  can  be 
obtained  for  any  other  informal  country  shelter,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  for  its  occupants  opportunities  for  water  sports  and  pleasures. 
There  is  another  advantage  enjoyed  by  houseboat  dwellers:  It  is  not 
necessary  to  spend  the  whole  vacation  time  in  one  place,  for  the  moor¬ 
ings  can  be  slipped  at  will  and  the  floating  house  can  find  anchorage  in 
almost  any  spot  that  appeals  to  the  skipper  and  crew.  There  is  usually 
a  breeze  stirring  on  rivers  and  lakes,  and  few  nerves  will  refuse  to  be 
soothed  and  rested  by  the  lap  of  water  against  the  sides  of  a  boat. 

A  houseboat  anchored  within  easy  reach  of  a  man’s  business  might 
solve  the  problem  of  obtaining  for  him  comfortable  nights  and  recre¬ 
ation  all  summer  long,  and  a  vessel  of  this  kind  might  also  be  made  to 
serve  a  family  who  wished  to  spend  a  vacation  near  home.  There  are 
many  streams  and  lakes  near  our  cities  where  simply  furnished  com¬ 
fortable  craft  might  be  stationed,  and  sometimes  delightful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fishing,  canoeing  and  swimming  can  be  found  at  the  door¬ 
way,  as  it  were. 

Heretofore  houseboating  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  recre¬ 
ation  possible  only  for  people  writh  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend,  yet 
one  of  these  little  outing  homes  can  be  built  and  maintained  for  a  very 
moderate  sum,  as  the  first  cost  of  materials  is  practically  the  only  one 
for  three  years.  On  a  boat  of  even  the  simpler  kind  a  family  of  four 
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A  LUXURIOUSLY  FITTED  HOUSEBOAT  WHICH  IS  USED  FOR  AN  ALL-SUMMER  VACA¬ 
TION  AND  ANCHORED  IN  ONE  OF  NEW  YORK’S  BROAD  RIVERS  NEAR  THE  OWNER'S 
PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  :  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SLEEPING  OUT  OF  DOORS  IS  AFFORDED 
BY  THE  PARTICULAR  TYPE  OF  HAMMOCK  THAT  IS  SHOWN  AND  THE  DECK  IS  LARGE 
ENOUGH  FOR  DANCING  IN  THE  EVENING:  THIS  BOAT  IS  ESPECIALLY  WELL  BUILT  SO 
THAT  WHEN  ANCHOR  IS  WEIGHED  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  CRUISE  ABOUT  IN  EVEN  COM¬ 
PARATIVELY  ROUGH  WATERS. 
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THESE  LITTLE  OUTING  HOMES  CAN  BE  BUILT  AND  MAINTAINED  FOR  A  I ER V  MODERATE  j^RGER  tS 
WE  ARE  SHOWING  AN  INEXPENSIVE  HOUSEBOAT  WITH  AWNING  TOP,  AND  BELOW  A _LA  ' 

OF  HOUSEBOAT  WITH  A  FINISHED  ROOF:  THE  SMALLER  BOAT  WILL  CRL ISE 

AND  THE  LARGER  ONE,  WHICH  IS  COMFORTABLY  FITTED  UP  FOR  SLEEPING  ON  DECK,  CAN  WITHSTAND 


HEAVIER  STORMS  AND  SWIFTER  CURRENTS. 
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A  HOUSEBOAT  FITTED  UP  WITH  A  RAILING  AROUND  THE  UPPER  DECK,  WHICH  AFFORDS  AN  ADMIRA¬ 
BLE  PLAYGROUND  FOR  CHILDREN  :  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WINDOWS  IN  THIS  HOUSEBOAT  IS  PICTUR¬ 
ESQUE  IN  DESIGN.  PLANNED  FOR  EXCELLENT  VENTILATION. 

THE  MOST  CHARMING  OF  THE  HOUSEBOATS  ARE  FITTED  UP  WITH  BRILLIANT  AWNINGS  AND  BRIGHT 
COLORED  RUGS  SO  THAT  THE  SUMMERTIME  MAY  BOAST  AN  AIR  OF  GAIETY  IN  MATERIAL  AS  WELL 
AS  IN  SPIRITUAL  THINGS. 
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TWO  PICTURES  SHOWING  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  COZY  LIVING  IN  THE  HOUSEBOAT  :  IN  ADDITION  TO 
COOL  DAYS  AND  RESTFUL  NIGHTS  THERE  IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — CANOEING, 
FISHING,  SWIMMING  AND  THESE  IN  INFINITE  VARIETY  AS  THE  HOUSEBOAT  SLIPS  ABOUT  FROM 
RIVER  TO  RIVER,  WITH  FRESH  SCENES  DAILY  FOR  THE  TIRED  MAN  OR  THE  WEARY  WOMAN. 
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or  five  can  live  as  comfortably  as  in  a  house  on  land,  and  still  enjoy 
from  time  to  time  a  change  of  surroundings  like  water  gypsies  on  a 
floating  van. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter  a  small  boat,  fifteen  by  thirty- 
five  feet,  for  use  on  inland  streams  and  lakes,  can  be  built  in  about  a 
week’s  time.  This  size  includes  a  six-foot  porch  at  either  end,  and 
there  may  be  two  windows  and  a  door  in  each  side  wall.  The  entire 
cost  of  such  a  boat  should  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars.  This  allows  thirty-five  dollars  for  labor,  seventy-five  dollars 
for  lumber  and  roofing,  and  the  remainder  for  extras. 

THE  floating  equipment  may  be  either  a  “scow,”  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  fresh  water,  or  a  number  of  second-hand  cider  bar¬ 
rels.  They  are  not  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  any 
way,  but  are  held  up  by  their  own  buoyancy  into  little  saddles  made 
to  fit  them.  About  four  of  the  barrels  will  need  replacing  each  year, 
in  the  spring,  and  this  work  can  be  done  from  a  rowboat  with  a  boat¬ 
hook.  The  new  barrels  should  be  filled  with  water,  floated  into  place 
and  the  water  pumped  out  with  an  ordinary  bilge  pump.  The  number 
of  barrels  required  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  house  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  a  barrel  should  be  supplied  for  every  two  hundred  pounds. 

A  compact  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  a  floating  house  is  to  set 
apart  two  corners  for  the  sleeping  equipment,  which  may  be  in  the 
form  of  full-sized  beds  or  folding  cots  that  may  be  used  as  sofas  during 
the  day.  Another  corner  of  the  boat  can  be  portioned  off  for  the 
kitchen  and  should  contain  cupboards,  shelves  for  dishes,  an  oil  stove, 
a  sink  and  a  pump  that  will  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  fresh  water. 
In  the  remaining  corner  may  be  placed  the  metal  fireplace  which  on 
chilly  days  will  radiate  cheer  and  comfort  from  a  driftwood  fire. 

The  side  walls  would  be  effective  if  stained  or  covered  with  birch 
bark  held  in  place  by  tacks.  For  partitions,  curtains  may  be  hung  on 
wires  near  the  ceiling;  they  can  be  pushed  back  when  not  in  use,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  throw  the  entire  house  into  one  large  room. 
Several  light-weight  wicker  armchairs,  a  stationary  table  or  two  and  a 
hammock  swung  on  the  awning-covered  deck  will  complete  the  fur¬ 
nishings. 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  houseboat  is  to  remain  in  one  spot  all 
summer,  one  way  to  ensure  a  fresh  supply  of  vegetables  every  day  is  to 
plant  a  garden  near  the  anchorage;  it  is  usually  possible  to  rent  a  bit 
of  ground  for  this  purpose.  The  garden  should  be  near  the  water’s 
edge,  so  that  the  crop  will  not  be  seriously  endangered  by  drought. 

Of  course,  houseboats  are  not  confined  to  the  simple  type  just 
described,  for  they  may  be  as  elaborate  in  equipment  and  as  costly  as 
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desired.  A  twin-screw  power  houseboat,  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
cruise  along  most  navigable  rivers,  drop  anchor  in  some  snug  harbor  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  continue  the  journey  when  fancy  dictates,  may  be 
built  for  two  thousand  dollars  or  more.  Adequate  power  for  propelling 
the  boat  can  be  furnished  by  two  gasoline  engines. 

Outwardly,  the  appearance  of  a  houseboat  of  this  kind  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  simpler  craft,  except  for  a  broader  deck  and  a  little  hooded 
cockpit.  Inside  it  may  be  made  as  comfortable  and  homelike  as  sailing 
requirements  will  permit.  The  two  cabins,  one  at  either  end  of  the 
boat,  would  be  effective  finished  in  plain  dark-toned  wood,  as  this 
would  subdue  the  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  water  on  sunny 
days.  Uncovered  rafters  make  interesting  ceilings,  and  the  walls  may 
be  fitted  with  built-in  bookshelves,  and  lockers  behind  doors  made  in 
the  form  of  panels.  Both  cabins  can  be  used  for  sleeping  rooms  as  well 
as  for  general  living  purposes,  as  they  can  each  contain  beds  as  well  as 
clothes  presses  and  lavatories  which  are  cleverly  concealed  in  the  wall. 

The  kitchen  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  boat  and  may  be  fitted 
out  so  as  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  housewife.  It  should  hold  a 
gasoline  stove,  a  refrigerator,  a  pump  and  sink,  a  wall  table,  cupboards 
for  supplies,  a  closet  for  brooms  and  dusters  and  a  rack  for  dishes.  A 
big  sliding  door,  which  works  up  and  down  like  a  window  sash,  can 
shut  this  compartment  off  from  the  rest  of  the  boat. 

MANY  people  who  are  able  to  indulge  their  desire  for  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  any  way  they  choose  have  succumbed  to  the 
delights  of  houseboating,  and  there  are  colonies  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  pleasure  craft  to  be  found  on  our  principal  rivers  and 
lakes,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Florida  coast, — on  Alexan¬ 
dria  Bay,  the  Housatonic  River,  Long  Island  Sound,  Manhasset  Bay, 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  smaller  Wisconsin  lakes.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  powTer  houseboats  ever  built,  the  Osiris,  cost  forty-five 
thousand  dollars.  In  this  it  is  possible  to  cruise  along  the  coast  and 
also  a  short  distance  out  to  sea,  as  the  windows  and  hatches  are  made 
watertight.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
contains  five  staterooms,  baths,  a  large  saloon,  servants’  rooms,  crewr’s 
living  quarters,  captain’s  room  and  galley. 

The  saloon  is  almost  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  and  opening  off  this 
at  the  bowT  are  the  staterooms  with  comfortable  berths,  hot  and  cold 
running  wrater  and  convenient  baths  adjoining.  The  captain’s  room  is 
at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  while  the  engine  room,  the  galley  and  the  crew’s 
quarters  are  in  the  middle.  Leading  from  the  saloon  are  the  stairs  to 
the  deck,  and  in  this  spacious,  awning-covered  spot  the  houseboaters 
may  comfortably  spend  every  moment  of  clear  wTeather  out  of  doors. 
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The  cost  of  running  a  boat  of  this  type  amounts  to  several  thousand 
dollars  a  season,  as  the  wages  of  the  seven  men  in  the  crew  are  about 
five  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

The  houseboat  was  introduced  into  America  when  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  coast  settlements  first  felt  impelled  to  go  to  the  great 
West.  The  vast  rivers  which  the  daring  pioneers  encountered,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  in  a  short  time  teemed  with  keel-boats,  flat- 
boats  and  rafts,  on  which  eventually  small  houses  were  built  to  shelter 
the  adventurous  families  and  their  belongings. 

The  little  houseboats  which  today  line  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
have  been  evolved  from  this  early  type  of  craft.  These  modern 
boats  foster  a  gypsylike  kind  of  life,  for  they  drift  down  the  stream 
with  every  freshet  and  when  the  water  is  high  the  occupants  earn  a 


livelihood  by  fishing  and  working  on  board  other  vessels.  When  the 
flood  recedes  the  boats  are  stranded  on  the  land,  gardens  are 
planted  in  the  fertile  soil  and  the  floating  homes  become  farmhouses 
until  another  freshet  sweeps  down  to  send  them  drifting  again  along 
with  the  current. 

The  cost  of  anchorage  for  a  houseboat  in  American  waters  is  about 
five  dollars  for  the  season,  or  as  long  as  the  craft  is  stationary.  This 
remarkably  low  rental  very  materially  reduces  the  living  expenses  of 
permanent  dwellers  in  houseboats.  An  enterprising  resident  of  New 
York  City  has  proved  the  economy  of  this  sort  of  life.  He  and  his 
family  make  their  home  from  October  to  May  on  a  houseboat  which 
has  been  specially  constructed  for  cold  weather.  Light  and  heat  are 
derived  from  oil  lamps  and  stoves ;  five  dollars  a  year  covers  the  cost 
of  water  supply  from  a  nearby  hydrant.  As  this  boat  is  anchored  at 
a  public  pier  in  the  Harlem  River,  the  city  makes  a  charge  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  for  the  privilege.  The  mooring  is  at  the  foot  of  a  street, 
so  that  the  postman  is  able  to  deliver  mail  every  day,  and  it  is  possible 
for  the  tradesmen  to  come  on  board  with  family  supplies.  In  summer 
the  family  leases  the  houseboat  and  goes  for  a  vacation  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

There  is  no  registry  of  American  houseboats,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  one  thousand  on  the  inland  streams  and  lakes. 
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HE  dictionary  informs  us  that  “A  hoe  is  an  instrument 
for  cutting  up  weeds  and  loosening  the  earth  in  fields 
and  gardens,  commonly  consisting  of  a  thin  flat  blade 
of  steel  with  a  long  wooden  handle  set  at  a  convenient 
angle.”  As  if  a  dictionary  was  expected  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  a  hoe !  A  hoe  to  the  dictionary  is  a  word ; 
to  the  manufacturer,  a  product;  to  the  mechanic,  a 
job;  to  the  merchant,  a  salable  article,  while  to  the  gardener,  a  hoe  is 
a  tool  that  encourages  or  disgusts  him.  The  dictionary  seeks  to  cover 
its  ignorance  concerning  a  real  hoe  with  the  word  “convenient.” 

Now  the  efficiency  of  a  hoe  as  a  tool  hinges  upon  the  hang  of  it. 
The  angle  that  the  blade  of  steel  makes  with  the  handle  must  be 
adjusted  to  a  nicety  or  the  hoe  will  not  hang  well  and  a  hoe  that  hangs 
poorly  is  fit  only  to  hang  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree  forever  and  ever. 
Note  again  the  dictionary: — “with  a  long  wooden  handle  set  at  a  con¬ 
venient  angle.”  That  is  exactly  the  trouble,  everybody  concerned, 
except  of  course,  the  gardener,  seems  to  be  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
hoe.  When  the  mechanic  sets  the  handle  at  an  angle  to  the  blade  he 
cannot  make  a  good  hoe.  Hoes  of  good  character  can  be  achieved 
only  by  setting  the  blade  at  an  angle  to  the  handle.  Rank  foolishness 
that  seems,  for  when  the  handle  is  at  an  angle  to  the  steel,  surely  the 
steel  is  at  the  same  angle  to  the  handle.  If  that  is  the  common  sense 
of  it,  why  then  go  over  the  sentence  backwards?  But  “ look,”  as  they 
say  across  the  telephone  in  Nova  Scotia,  this  angle  is  indeed  a  very 
critical  angle  to  be  determined  only  by  firmly  grasping  the  far  end  of 
the  handle  and  trying  the  hoe  out  in  the  garden.  Also  it  is  not  the 
same  for  every  kind  of  hoe.  Some  hoes  merely  exemplify  “In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread.”  There  is  no  making 
any  headway  with  that  kind  of  a  hoe.  It  worries  him  who  hopelessly 
tries  to  work  with  it  into  sweat  and  profanity.  A  hoe  to  be  a  good  hoe 
must  not  make  the  sweat  come,  but  induce  a  gentle  soothing  perspira¬ 
tion,  nor  make  a  man’s  muscles  ache  too  early  in  the  day. 

When  a  man  innocently  buys  a  badly  hung  hoe,  perhaps  the  know¬ 
ing  clerk  has  jerked  it  over  the  floor  for  him,  he  runs  great  risk  of  losing 
that  joy  in  gardening  so  essential  to  suburban  real  estate.  Blistered 
hands,  aching  muscles  and  a  shirt  touching  the  body  with  cold  clammy 
moisture  at  every  movement  are  not  conducive  to  sustained  interest 
in  the  little  sprouting  promises  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  If  such  a 
man  and  his  hoe  should  meet  the  maker  of  that  hoe,  there  is  no  telling 
what  might  happen.  A  manufacturer  who  has  not  hit  upon  the  criti¬ 
cal  angle  or  as  the  dictionary  puts  it,  the  “convenient”  angle,  had 
better  not  mention  that  fact  in  his  application  for  life  insurance. 
Convenient  indeed  ?  As  if  anything  about  a  hoe  was  ever  convenient  to 
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anybody,  anywhere  at  any  time.  It  is  not  advisable  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  mark  his  product  too  conspicuously  with  his  name.  A  poorly 
hung  hoe  will  gain  its  maker  no  friends.  They  know  it,  those  manu¬ 
facturers,  most  of  them  anyhow,  for  hoes  are  generally  labeled  with  a 
colored  piece  of  paper  that  comes  off  in  the  first  rain.  Its  cussedness 
lingers  long  after  the  name  of  the  maker  has  been  forgotten.  A  man 
who  has  no  garden  of  his  own  has  no  business  making  hoes. 

Many  try  their  skill  at  improving  the  hoe,  but  few  succeed.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  assortment  of  hoes;  all  manner  of  shapes,  every  degree  of 
angle  but  the  critical  one.  They  sell,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  sell,  luring 
on  the  gardener  with  hope  that  he  may  do  his  gardening  with  a  little 
more  reading  and  ever  a  little  less  work.  Mother  Nature,  however, 
will  not  swap  vegetables  for  garden  books.  The  only  concession  she 
will  make  is  that  you  may  do  your  gardening  with  gloves  on  and  then 
wear  out  your  gloves  in  a  hurry.  A  good  hoe  is  a  gem  of  a  tool  to  be 
treasured.  Diligently  you  must  search,  for  there  is  no  prophesying 
when  or  where  you  will  meet  with  it. 

The  writer  has  found  a  good  hoe,  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  now 
he  bears  the  maker  of  that  hoe  a  somewhat  different  grudge.  What 
moral  right  has  a  man  who  makes  a  good  hoe  to  let  another  man  hunt 
for  that  hoe  until  finally  he  finds  it  by  merest  chance  leaning  against 
the  window  in  front  of  a  hardware  store?  What  wonder  that  he  ap¬ 
proaches  that  hoe  suspiciously,  fearing  lest  he  has  again  mistaken 
fool’s  gold  for  real  gold,  takes  it  home  skeptically  and  tries  it  as  never 
a  hoe  has  been  tried  before.  It  has  the  hang!  No  need  of  exerting 
every  ounce  of  strength  to  make  it  bite  the  dirt.  Merely  pull  it  along 
and  the  critical  angle,  that  most  convenient  of  all  angles,  digs  it  into 
the  soil.  How  like  a  charm  it  works  up  the  soil  into  small  and  mealy 
particles.  There  is  no  gaudy  paper  to  give  it  a  brief  hour  of  fame  but 
instead  the  name  of  the  maker  is  cast  in  the  iron.  Evidently  here  is  a 
man  with  faith  in  his  product.  Everywhere  that  hoe  goes  he  will  have 
a  friend  whose  one  regret  will  be  that  he  did  not  hit  upon  the  friend¬ 
ship  sooner.  It  is  a  three-fingered  hoe,  but  that  is  not  its  distinctive 
feature,  for  there  are  other  three-  and  even  five-fingered  hoes,  spider¬ 
like  affairs  about  as  efficient  for  hoeing  as  a  spider  would  be,  all  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  maker  was  at  one  end  and  the  gardener  in  using  it 
must  needs  be  at  the  other.  With  this  gem  of  a  tool  however,  both  the 
maker  and  the  gardener  are  at  the  same  end.  There  is  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  maker  owns  a  garden. 

Now  with  the  good  hoe  found,  what  further  grumble?  A  very 
growly  grumble  to  the  effect  that  when  a  man  has  achieved  such  a 
hoe,  he  has  no  moral  right  and  can  in  nowise  justify  himself  in  permit¬ 
ting  the  entire  fraternity  of  garden  craft  to  sweat  in  ignorance  of  the 
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help  so  near  at  hand.  Figuratively  speaking  such  a  man  ought  to  soak 
his  head  in  printer’s  ink,  or  if  that  be  too  strenuous  a  method,  in  some 
more  gentle  manner  infuse  a  little  printer’s  ink  into  his  system  (we 
refer  of  course,  to  his  business  system.)  With  the  present  desultory 
method  of  marketing  this  hoe,  think  of  the  many  precious  years  that 
many  a  gardener  must  yet  waste  before  he  finds  this  gem  of  tools. 
Surely  the  blame  of  it  must  fall  upon  someone’s  head.  Advertising 
would  help.  It  would  bring  the  hoe  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
need  it  most  and  just  compensation  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  However,  a  man  who  produces  such  a  good  hoe  and  then  fails 
to  advertise  it,  is  nobody’s  friend,  not  even  his  own.  He  does  not 
deserve  to  be  a  millionaire. 
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CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  was  wont  to  dwell  long  and 
thoughtfully  on  the  romance  of  the  hoe  even  though  he  knew 
it  in  its  primeval  state  of  incompleteness.  He  said:  “To 
own  a  bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a  hoe,  to  plant  seeds  and 
watch  their  renewal  of  life, — is  the  commonest  delight  of  the  race, 
the  most  satisfactory  thing  a  man  can  do.  One  gets  strength  out  of 
the  ground,”  he  reflected,  “as  often  as  one  touches  it  with  a  hoe.” 

Mr.  Warner  hoped  that  Horace  did  a  little  hoeing  and  that  his 
verse  was  not  all  fraudulent  sentiment.  “Hoe  while  it  is  spring  and 
enjoy  the  best  anticipations.  It  is  not  much  matter  if  things  do 
not  turn  out  well.” 

During  the  summer  that  Mr.  Warner  spent  in  his  garden,  the 
garden  he  turned  into  literature,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  weeds 
had  hateful  moral  qualities:  “To  cut  down  a  weed  is  to  do  a  moral 
action.” 

The  pith  of  his  argument  however  is  that,  “in  a  garden  man 
needs  a  cast-iron  back  with  a  hinge  in  it.  The  hoe  is  an  ingenious 
instrument,  calculated  to  call  out  a  great  deal  of  strength  at  a  great 
disadvantage.” 

This  observation  of  Mr.  Warner’s  recalls  to  many  nature  lovers 
the  insects  with  scale-covered  backs  showing  a  conformation  that 
answers  somewhat  to  his  desired  hinge  in  the  back.  In  fact,  these 
smug  creatures  are  able  to  approach  a  hole,  sniff  about  it,  and  then, 
should  they  feel  a  slight  tremble  of  the  earth  beneath  them,  to 
swiftly  enter,  apparently  unhinging  the  scaly  portions  of  their  backs 
and  taking  whatever  form  enables  them  to  slip  out  of  sight  most 
quickly.  The  future  may  reap  suggestions  from  such  insects  that 
will  perchance  evolve  the  hoe  of  the  gardener’s  dreams. 
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THE  WELCOMING  DOORWAYS  OF  DEER¬ 
FIELD:  BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

O  him  who  in  the  love  of  Architecture  holds  communion 
with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language; 
and  I’ve  little  doubt  that  the  language  in  which  the 
Deerfield  Doorways  spoke  to  me  is  decidedly  different 
from  the  classic  lore  in  which  they  converse  with 
earnest  and  erudite  architecturalists.  You  see,  I 
didn’t  know  anything  about  them.  I  didn’t  even 
know  Deerfield  had  doorways;  nor  did  I  know,  except  in  a  vague 
way,  that  there  was  a  Deerfield  at  all.  However,  as  it  turned  out, 
that  is  the  very  way  to  know  it,  for  Deerfield  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
vague  way.  It  is  even  less  than  that;  it  is  a  shadow,  a  wraith. 

An  article  on  Deerfield  would  have  to  start  like  this  (it  seems  like 
plagiarism,  I  know,  but  there  are  no  other  words  to  use;  and  if 
these  have  been  used  before,  I  can’t  help  it) :  Deerfield  is  dead,  to 
begin  with.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  Old  Deer¬ 
field  is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  And  it  is  an  intentional  deadness,  a 
cut-and-dried  deadness;  a  deadness  that  is  polished  and  put  on 
exhibition  each  morning  with  the  same  care  as  that  bestowed  upon 
an  old  apple  woman’s  red  apples. 

But  the  curious  and  interesting  deadness  of  Deerfield  is  not  now 
the  subject  of  our  consideration.  The  carefully  preserved  “quaint¬ 
ness,”  the  determined  primitiveness  and  the  glorious  boast  that  there 
is  not  a  bathroom  in  the  town  are  all  quite  in  the  picture,  and  strike 
the  correct  and  appreciative  visitors  with  just  the  right  admixture 
of  mild  amusement  and  reverential  awe,  but  they  are  not  our  present 
theme.  These  same  visitors,  of  course,  note  the  Doorways,  and 
discourse  learnedly  of  Doric,  Ionic  and  Pure  Colonial,  with  side 
references  to  the  charms  and  beauty  of  the  Simple  Life. 

And  Deerfield  is  full  of  that  charm  and  beauty.  Perhaps  no 
New  England  village  can  surpass  it  in  vistas  of  tree  trunks  and  grassy 
hummocks,  in  broad  expanses  of  unmown  lawns,  in  forest-path 
streets  and  in  the  carefully  kept  unkemptness  of  its  cemetery,  whose 
crumbling  monuments  show  masterpieces  of  the  world’s  best  tomb¬ 
stone  literature.  It  is  all  perfect  in  its  way,  or  would  be,  were  it 
not  for  the  everywhere  visible  spirit  of  self-consciousness,  for  which 
its  modernity,  not  its  antiquity,  is  responsible. 

But  we  wander  from  the  Doorways,  and  their  light  chat  with 
us.  Woodenly  speaking,  the  Doorways  of  Deerfield  are  of  intrinsic 
value..  Their  lines  are  beautiful,  and  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places; 
and  the  two  centuries  that  have  drifted  past  them  have  detracted 
nothing  from  their  material  aspect,  nor  have  they  added  any  (un¬ 
necessary)  glamour  of  antiquity.  Each  one  is  a  spot  of  loveliness 
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on  an  otherwise  unornate,  often  ugly  building.  It  is  like  a  flashing 
jewel  on  a  stubby,  work-scarred  hand. 

Architecturally,  they  may  have  meanings  which  I  wot  not  of; 
I  am  not  versed  in  builders’  babel. 

But  to  me  the  Doorways  seem  alive, — the  only  live  things  in  dear 
old  dead  Deerfield.  For,  mark  you,  this  insistence  on  the  deadness 
of  Deerfield  is  by  no  means  an  aspersion  or  hint  of  derogation.  If 
Deerfield  were  not  dead,  it  wouldn’t  be  at  all.  It  is  its  inherent 
deadness  that  gives  it  its  life  (which  is  entirely  true,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  sounds  like  a  cheap  paradox). 

BUT  to  return  to  the  Doorways;  not  through  them,  merely  to 
them.  They  told  me  first  of  their  lonesomeness.  In  their 
early  days  they  stood  there,  the  only  beautiful  things  in  a 
primitive,  prosaic  New  England  settlement,  a  mere  spatter  of  houses, 
scarce  enough  to  be  called  a  village,  yet  each  house  showing  its  de¬ 
licious  Doorway.  There  they  stayed  for  years,  like  full  many  a  gem, 
or  full  many  a  flower,  and  so  seldom  were  they  noticed  or  admired 
that  they  acquired  a  sort  of  stolid  resignation  to  their  fate  and 
became  mere  monuments  of  patience. 

But  later  people  began  to  wake  up  to  their  beauty  and  value,  and 
a  sort  of  appreciation  set  in.  How  happy  the  Doorways  were  then! 
What  is  better  than  to  be  lovely  and  have  other  people  realize  it? 
Then  the  inevitable  followed.  From  the  effects  of  the  indiscriminate 
praise  and  flattery  of  enthusiastic  tourists,  the  Doorways  achieved 
a  spirit  of  bumptious  pride,  and  realized  that  they  were  the  main 
push  of  Deerfield. 

This  didn’t  hurt  them;  it  was  part  of  their  education,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  has  been  through  the  same  experience.  As 
was  natural,  they  grew  tired  of  this  adulation  in  time,  for  a  happy, 
healthy  Doorway  has  a  good  sense  of  relative  values.  And  so  they 
settled  down  into  a  quiet,  placid  dignity;  a  self-knowledge,  not  self- 
consciousness.  And  now  they  stand  serenely,  slightly  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  but  smiling  pleasantly,  as  strange  motor-garbed 
visitors  stare  at  them  and  say,  “That’s  a  good  one,  isn’t  it?” 

Individually,  the  Doorways  of  Deerfield  are  so  intimately  pleasant 
that  I  call  them  to  myself,  the  Dearways  of  Doorfield.  This  is  a  mild 
little  joke,  but  they  like  it. 

At  first  they  tried  to  be  rather  stiff  and  formal  with  me,  but  I 
wouldn’t  have  it.  I  jollied  the  straight-backed  and  elegant-man¬ 
nered  Doorways  of  the  Stebbins  house  until  they  laughed  outright. 
Even  the  front  Doorway,  with  dressy  cap  on,  responded  to  my  mood. 
But  the  Cowles  Doorway  was  a  trifle  more  reserved,  a  trifle  less 
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AT  THE  LEFT  IS  THE  OLD  DOORWAY  OF  THE  SHEL¬ 
DON  HOUSE  IN  DEERFIELD  :  MISS  WELLS  FOUND 
IT  A  LITTLE  FORMAL,  BUT  THE  PURITANS  WERE 
THEMSELVES  VERY  FORMAL,  AND  PROBABLY  THE 
DOORWAY  WAS  MAINLY  USED  FOR  THOSE  SAD 
OCCASIONS  IN  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND,  WEDDINGS 
AND  FUNERALS. 


ON  THE 
RIGHT  IS 
THE  SIDE 
DOOR  OF 
JOHN 
WIL¬ 
LIAMS’ 
HOUSE, 
CLASSIC 
AND  PRIM, 
WITH  A 
DELICATE 
BEAUTY 
VERY  NEW 
ENGLAND 
IN  QUAL¬ 
ITY. 


ABOVE  IS  THE  FRONT  DOOR  THAT  JOHN 
WILLIAMS  BUILT  FOR  HIS  HOUSE:  IT 
IS  A  LITTLE  MORE  ORNATE  THAN 
THE  SIDE  DOOR  AND  FOR  THAT  REASON 
NOT  QUITE  SO  BEAUTIFUL  :  MISS  WELLS 
SPEAKS  OF  THESE  AS  “THE  VERY  GEN¬ 
TRY  OF  DOORWAYS,  SELF-RESPECTING 
AND  ANTI-SUFFRAGE  TO  THE  EDGE  OF 
THEIR  DOORSTEPS.” 


THE  DOORWAY  OF  THE  CHILDS  HOUSE 
BELOW  SEEMS  TO  MISS  WELLS  A  LITTLE 
POMPOUS  AND  SOMEWHAT  STERN,  BUT  TO 
US  IT  HAS  RATHER  AN  AMPLE,  COM¬ 
MODIOUS  AIR,  AS  THOUGH  THERE  WERE  A 
LARGE  FAMILY  BACK  OF  THE  SIMPLE 
MAHOGANY  DOORS  AND  AS  IF  MANY 
CEREMONIES  HAD  PASSED  IN  AND  OUT  : 
WITHAL  THERE  IS  A  FINE  SENSE  OF  PRO¬ 
PORTION  AND  THE  ORNAMENTATION  IS 
RETICENT,  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE  ON  A  NEW 
ENGLAND  DOORWAY. 


THE  BISHOP  WILLIAMS  DOORWAY  ABOVE 
IS  “ALMOST  IF  NOT  QUITE  AN  AUSTERE 
STRUCTURE,  YET  AS  IF  THE  HOLY  MAN 
HAD  A  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY,  AND  DOUBT¬ 
LESS  HE  HAD’’  :  THOUGH  IT  IS  A  RE¬ 
LIGIOUS  DOORWAY,  IT  IS  TOO  SIMPLE 
AND  FRANK  TO  BE  SANCTIMONIOUS, 
BUT  WE  ARE  NOT  QUITE  SO  SURE  OF  A 
WELCOME  HERE  AS  WE  ARE  WITH  THE 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  DOORWAY. 


MISS  WELLS  SUGGESTS  THAT  WE  SHOULD  NOT  GO  TOO  FAR  THROUGH  THE  DOORWAYS  OF  DEERFIELD, 
“LEST  WE  NEVER  RETURN  TO  HERE  AND  NOW.  ’ 


MISS  WELLS  FOUND  THE  FEARY  DOORWAY 
FRIENDLY  FROM  THE  FIRST  MEETING  :  “a 
CERTAIN  AUSTERITY  IT  MUST  HAVE  HAD 
LONG  AGO,  BUT  SOMEWHAT  TEMPERED  BY 
THE  SWEET  CONFUSION  OF  VINES”  :  THIS 
DOORWAY  IS  ALSO  A  VERY  WELL  CON¬ 
STRUCTED  ONE,  AS  THE  SIDE  GLIMPSE 
SHOWS  US,  AND  THE  OLD  KNOCKER  IS 
STILL  THERE  THAT  BROUGHT  BOTH  GAY 
AND  RELUCTANT  FEET  TO  GREET  THE  STERN 
OR  CHEERFUL  NEIGHBOR. 


THIS  FRONT  DOORWAY  OF  THE  OLD 
ROOT  HOUSE  IN  DEERFIELD  SEEMS  THE 
DEAREST  OF  ALL:  THERE  IS  A  BEAUTY 
OF  COQUETRY  ABOUT  THE  WAY  THE 
RATHER  FORMAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  DOOR 
IS  HIDDEN  UNDER  THE  GENTLE  NEW 
ENGLAND  FLOWERING  VINES  :  YOU  PIC¬ 
TURE  CHILDREN  RUNNING  GAILY  IN 
AND  OUT,  EVEN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND 
LOVERS  SEATED  ON  THE  DOORSTEP  IN 
THE  JUNE  TWILIGHT  :  ALTHOUGH  THE 
ROOT  DOORWAY  IS  SOMEWHAT  IN  DISRE¬ 
PAIR,  IT  STILL  LOOKS  GAY,  AS  THOUGH 
INVITING  TO  COZY  FIRESIDES  WITHIN 
AND  AMPLE,  CANOPIED  BEDS. 


“IT  GIVES  US  PAUSE  TO  WONDER  WHAT  VARYING  INFLUENCES  AFFECTED  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  CONTIN¬ 
UALLY  PASSED  UNDER  THESE  DOORWAYS,  GABLED,  ARCHED,  FRIENDLY,  AUSTERE.’1 


THE  COWLES  DOORWAY  HAPPILY  IS  A  SHADE  SIM¬ 
PLER  THAN  MANY.  “A  TRIFLE  LESS  SOCIABLE,” 

WE  ARE  TOLD  :  A  CERTAIN  AIR  OF  CALM  SUPERIOR¬ 
ITY  DOMINATES  ITS  BREADTH  AND  SPRINGING 
FANLIGHT  OVERHEAD  :  IT  SEEMS  PLAINLY  TO 
EXPECT  THE  PRAISE  OF  ALL  LOVERS  OF  DEERFIELD 
AND  HER  DOORWAYS,  “A  LITTLE  CONCEITED,” 

MISS  WELLS  SAYS. 


ABOVE  IS  THE  WEATHERELL  DOORWAY,  A  LITTLE 
SOMBER,  AS  THOUGH  THE  STERN  OLD  PURITAN 
SPIRIT  HAD  LASTED  LONG  WITHIN  :  WE  DO 
NOT  SEE  CHILDREN  OR  LOVERS  HERE. 


IT  HAS  INTERESTED 
US  TO  TLACE  THE 
SITTING  ROOM  OF 
THE  COWLES  HOME 
DIRECTLY  BELOW  THE 
ENTRANCE,  AND  WE 
ARE  DELIGHTED  TO 
FIND  THAT  IT  LOOKS 
JUST  AS  IT  SHOULD  ; 
PERFECT  OF  ITS 
TYPE,  COMPLETE  IN 
EVERY  DETAIL,  SE¬ 
CURE  IN  THE  AD¬ 
MIRATION  OF  ALL 
WHO  LOVE  THE 
DELICATE  REFINE¬ 
MENT  OF  BEAUTY 
BORN  OF  THE  PURI¬ 
TAN  SENSITIVENESS 
AND  RESERVE. 


WELCOMING  DOORWAYS 


sociable.  Secure  in  its  reputation  of  “most  worth  while  of  any”  it 
stood,  calmly  superior,  and  spread  its  wonderful  fanlight  with  the 
grace  and  pride  of  a  peacock;  stood  in  all  the  glory  of  perfect  line 
and  curve,  blandly  accepting  its  well-deserved  adulation.  Ah,  yes, 
the  Cowles  Doorway  was  conceited,  but  being  of  such  a  perfect  classic 
type,  one  could  not  blame  it. 

FAR  more  chummy  was  the  Champney  Doorway.  Unkemptly 
picturesque,  its  exquisite  workmanship  veiled  itself  carelessly 
behind  some  straggling  vines,  and  the  whole  effect  was  charm¬ 
ing  and  inviting.  I  lingered  long,  looking  at  its  graceful  gable  and 
tall,  slender  columns,  and  left  it  with  a  farewell  whisper  of  belief 
that  only  patrician  feet  had  so  worn  its  old  doorstep.  Gaily  the 
Champney  Doorway  smiled  back  and  told  me  that  I  was  right; 
and  that  it  was  still  happily  remembering  the  lives  and  loves  of  those 
dear  people. 

The  Frary  Doorways,  both  of  them,  were  of  the  temperament 
known  as  “easy  as  an  old  shoe.”  They  were  friendly  from  the  first 
moment,  and  chatted  as  if  meeting  again  after  long  separation,  all 
talking  at  once.  A  certain  austerity  they  must  have  long  ago  pos¬ 
sessed  was  tempered  by  the  confusion  of  vines  that  fairly  smothered 
them  in  embraces,  and  the  whole  sweet  disorder  in  their  dress  gave 
sign  of  the  lovely  nature  and  sunny  disposition  that  marked  their 
every  line  and  angle.  In  a  way,  the  bonny  Frary  Doorways  were 
my  favorites,  but  not  my  greatest  admiration.  That  was  reserved, 
I  think  (though  it  was  unstable)  for  the  John  Williams  Doorways, 
especially  the  one  with  highboy  top;  but  both  seemed  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  New  England,  and  their  fine  disregard  of  condition 
accented  their  real  worth.  They  had  what  people  up  there  call 
“faculty;”  they  were  energetic,  capable  and  determined.  They 
told  me  many  secrets, — some  real  facts  of  historical  authenticity, 
and  some  merely  matters  of  opinion;  but  the  opinions  of  the  Williams 
Doorways  were  well  worth  having.  They  were  the  very  gentry  of 
Doorways;  self-respecting  and  anti-suffrage  to  the  edge  of  their 
doorsteps.  Rugged,  self-reliant,  incidentally  beautiful,  but  primarily 
Puritan. 

Then  the  dearest  Doorway  of  all  was  the  Root  Doorway.  Frankly 
frivolous  and  joyous,  coquettish  of  decoration,  it  fairly  seemed  to 
bubble  with  laughter  as  it  talked.  And  such  gay  chatter!  In  a 
key  seldom  heard  in  New  England;  but  always  there,  though  in  an 
inconspicuous  degree.  In  a  most  delightful  disrepair,  the  Root 
Doorway  challenged  all  for  gay  and  festive  demeanor,  and  its  be¬ 
seeching  charm  held  me  long  after  I  should  have  gone. 
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The  Bishop  Williams  Doorway  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  austere; 
as  if  the  holy  man  had  a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  and  doubtless  he  had. 
It  is  a  religious  doorway,  but  not  a  sanctimonious  one;  it  is  true 
and  fine,  and  commands  admiration  and  respect  rather  than  love. 

The  Hoyt  and  Sheldon  are  dear  old  Doorways.  And  the  Childs 
and  Weatherell  more  sternly  fine  and  a  little  pompous. 

It  gives  us  pause  to  wonder  what  varying  influences  affected  peo¬ 
ple  who  continually  passed  under  these  Doorways,  gabled,  arched 
or  neither.  I  inquired  concerning  this  and  the  Doorways  told  me, — 
but  it  is  a  secret  and  I  may  not  divulge  it. 

And  behind  these  Doorways, — what  is  there?  That  is  not  part 
of  this  story;  but  we  may  slip  through  one  and  catch  a  glimpse. 
Through  the  Cowles  Doorway  we  find  this  wonderful  interior. 
Wall-paper  more  than  a  century  old;  doors  whose  arches  harmonize 
with  the  outer  Doorway,  and  furniture  which  belongs. 

But  let  us  go  no  further  through  the  dear  Doorways  of  Deerfield, 
lest  we  never  return  to  here  and  now. 


CONTENT  TO  GIVE 

]V/fY  little  daughter  rushed  into  my  arms 
To  sob  a  childish  trouble  on  my  heart, 

I  softly  soothed  away  her  young  alarms, 

And  with  my  kisses  healed  the  stinging  smart, 

Then  speedily  the  smiles  began  to  dart 
Between  the  tears,  and  soon  the  dimpled  charms 
Came  stealing  forth  as  buds  break  into  flower. 

Or  rainbows  tell  the  passing  of  a  shower! 

But  I,  a  mother,  motherless  must  be 

Through  all  the  aching  years — Well  do  I  know 
The  weary  grown-up  child  who  longs  to  flee 
Into  its  mother’s  arms  with  every  woe; 

Yet  I  rejoice  my  little  child  can  go 
Into  my  open  arms  for  sympathy — 

So  mother-mine  for  your  beloved  sake 
I  am  henceforth  content  to  give  not  take! 

Anne  P.  L.  Field. 
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HOMES:  BY  GUSTAV  STICKLE Y 


WOMAN  once  asked  me  to  build  her  a  Craftsman 
house,  and  I  naturally  began  to  question  her  about 
the  details — whether  she  wanted  the  building  to  be 
one  or  two  stories  high,  what  arrangement  of  rooms 
would  be  most  convenient,  what  special  features  she 
desired,  what  sort  of  materials  she  wished  to  use — 
in  short,  just  what  were  her  ideals  and  ideas  as  to  the 
sort  of  home  best  suited  to  herself  and  her  family.  Her  answer  was 
that  “she  didn’t  know  anything  about  house-building;  she  wanted 
to  leave  that  to  me.  She  knew  she  could  trust  me  and  that  whatever 
I  did  would  be  all  right.” 

She  seemed  quite  sincere  about  this  and  rather  astonished  when 
she  found  that  I  was  neither  pleased  nor  interested  in  the  proposition. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  as  it  was  her  home,  not  mine,  the  only 
way  to  make  it  a  success  was  for  us  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  plan¬ 
ning  it;  that  she  could  not  hope  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  unless 
she  gave  each  detail  of  the  layout  and  construction  all  the  time  and 
attention,  all  the  careful  thought  and  judgment  that  she  could  muster. 
I  could  give  her  the  benefit  of  my  technical  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence;  I  could  work  out  the  design,  prepare  the  drawings  and  advise 
her  about  the  construction;  but  if  she  wanted  the  result  to  be  not 
merely  a  house  but  a  home,  she  must  cooperate  with  me  from  the 
start. 

To  every  man  and  woman  who  seeks  an  architect’s  help,  I  repeat 
this  advice.  For,  needless  to  say,  the  planning  and  building  of  a  home 
is  an  important  undertaking.  Most  people  build  but  once  in  a  life¬ 
time,  and  when  they  do,  it  often  means  the  investment  of  the  savings 
of  many  years.  The  strange  thing  is  that  knowing  this,  so  many  are 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  outsider,  transferring 
their  responsibility  to  their  architect  and  builder,  and  relying  upon 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  others  to  solve  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  their  lives — the  making  of  the  home  environment.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  the  architect  they 
want  a  six-  or  seven-room  house  costing  about  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  then  give  him  carte  blanche  as  to  the  details.  It  is  just  those 
details  that  will  make  or  mar  the  future  home. 

They  forget,  too,  that  this  attitude  is  not  fair  to  themselves  or  to 
the  architect.  The  latter  may  have  the  best  of  intentions  and  may 
be  an  expert  in  his  profession ;  but  like  all  human  beings,  he  needs  to 
be  inspired  to  do  his  best.  Moreover,  even  if  he  does  give  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  building  of  the  house  his  utmost  skill  and  care,  the  result 
will  be  his  ideal  of  a  home — not  the  owner’s.  And  since  no  two  people 
have  exact  y  the  same  ideals,  the  owner  will  naturally  be  more  or  less 
disappointed. 
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“But,”  you  may  ob¬ 
ject,  as  did  the  woman 
I  quoted,  “most  people 
don’t  know  about  these 
things.  Naturally  they  go 
to  an  architect,  for  that 
is  his  business.”  True, 
most  people  do  not  know 
much  about  the  practical 
end  of  home-building,  but 
is  there  any  reason  why 
they  cannot  find  out?  It 
means  devoting  some 
time  and  energy,  interest 
and  intelligence  to  what 
may  seem  at  first  a  techni¬ 
cal  and  complicated  sub¬ 
ject,  but  in  the  end  proves 
to  be  both  fascinating  and 
profitable.  Besides,  how 
can  they  expect  to  find  in 
the  completed  house  all 
those  little  evidences  of 
loving  care  and  fore¬ 
thought,  provision  for  the 
various  family  needs,  if 
they  do  not  put  [that 
thought  and  care  into  the 
conception  and  working 
out  of  the  plans?  How 
can  they  expect  to  find 
the  true  home  spirit,  if 
no  ideals  and  energy  of 
their  own  have  gone  into 
the  undertaking?  All  per¬ 
manent  success  in  life  is 
achieved  in  just  this  way 
— out  of  our  struggles, 
out  of  our  work  and 
thought,  out  of  our  own 
experiments  and  experience.  And  we  cannot  expect  success  in 
home-building  without  the  expenditure  of  personal  effort  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  ideal  home  must  be  the  united  work  of  architect  and  owner. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK,  THE  CENTER  FOR 
PERMANENT  HOME-BUILDING  EXHIBITIONS. 
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SURELY  when  the  prospective  home-builder  realizes  how  essen¬ 
tial  are  his  efforts  to  the  success  of  his  future  home,  he  will  make 
it  his  business  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  practical 
end  of  the  matter.  He  has  probably  known  for  several  years  he  was 
going  to  build  a  house.  Then  why  should  he  not  spend  part  of  his 
spare  time  during  those  years  in  the  delightful  task  of  studying  archi¬ 
tectural  problems?  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  taking  a  course  in 
architecture  and  learning  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  various 
orders  and  periods.  I  mean  studying  and  investigating  the  more 
practical  working  end  of  it,  such  as  the  relative  durability  and  fitness 
of  the  many  different  kinds  of  building  materials,  trim  and  equipment 
— the  respective  merits  of  brick  and  concrete,  slate  and  shingle,  paint 
and  stain;  examining  and  comparing  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  interior  woodwork  and  wall 
coverings,  heating  apparatus,  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  sanitary  plumbing  and  all  the  other 
important  factors  that  must  be  considered 
in  the  making  of  a  modern  home. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  cement  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  man  as  the  most  appropriate 
material  for  his  home,  let  him  find  out  just 
what  is  the  most  effective  way  to  use  it — 
whether  it  is  best  to  apply  it  to  brick, 
hollow  tile  or  metal  lath,  what  mixture  will 
give  the  best  results,  how  it  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  order  to  ensure  a  permanent 
weather-proof  wall,  and  what  kind  of  sur¬ 
face  texture  and  coloring  will  be  most  pleas¬ 
ing.  Let  him  study  these  things  at  first 
hand,  examine  the  different  mixtures  and 
methods  of  construction,  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  their  practicability  and  beau¬ 
ty,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  he  will  be 
able  to  take  up  the  question  intelligently 
with  his  architect  and  reinforce  his  own 
judgment  by  expert  advice. 

He  will  realize  the  need  for  all  this  fore¬ 
thought  and  investigation  if  he  will  look 
around  him  at  the  stucco  houses  that  his 
neighbors  have  built.  In  many  of  them,  he 
will  find  the  stucco  has  lasted  only  a  few 
years  and  is  beginning  to  crack  and  fall 
off  under  the  action  of  the  weather,  less- 
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ening  the  beauty,  life  and  value  of  the  building  and  necessitating 
the  expense  of  repair.  This  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  owner 
and  architect  had  gone  into  the  matter  more  carefully  in  the  first 
place,  and  had  discovered,  from  the  experience  of  others  and 
their  own  observation,  what  form  of  construction  would  prove  most 
lasting.  But  through  ignorance  or  indifference,  mistrust  of  his  own 
judgment  or  too  implicit  confidence  in  that  of  others,  the  amateur 
home-maker  merely  said:  “I  want  stucco  walls,”  and  left  the  details 
to  the  discretion  of  others. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  question  of  expense,  which  for  most  people 
is  a  serious  factor  in  the  home-building  problem.  Economy  as  well  as 
durability,  comfort  and  beauty  must  be  considered,  and  no  architect 
or  builder,  however  well-meaning,  is  as  interested  in  keeping  down 
the  cost  as  those  who  have  only  a  limited  amount  to  invest.  If 
the  owners  wish  to  get  “the  most  for  their  money” — and  who  does 
not? — they  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work,  investigate  prices 
and  qualities  of  materials  and  fixtures,  and  see  that  everything  is  done 
as  economically  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  see  that 
strength  and  beauty  are  not  sacrificed  to  cheapness,  or  thoroughness 
to  haste.  And  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  this  is  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  everv  phase  of  the  work  before  it  is  begun. 

It  is  difficult,  I  admit,  for  the  average  man  or  woman  who  con¬ 
templates  building  a  house  to  go  about  it  in  the  best  way.  The  neces¬ 
sary  information  is  usually  hard  to  obtain.  To  assemble  and  digest  it 
means  to  delve  in  libraries,  to  read  technical  books  and  study  innum¬ 
erable  catalogues,  to  examine  samples  of  materials  and  investigate  the 
various  forms  of  construction,  interior  decoration  and  equipment  that 
flood  the  market.  And  so  diverse  and  bewildering  do  they  seem  to  the 
layman  that  he  feels  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  cover  so  much 
ground— especially  as  he  probably  has  very  little  spare  time  at  his 
disposal.  Evidently,  then,  what  he  needs  is  a  central  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  where  all  these  things  will  be  brought  together  for  his  benefit, 
where  he  can  examine  them  at  his  convenience  and  get  unbiased, 
expert  advice  on  every  point. 

IT  is  just  this  need  that  I  propose  to  fill  by  the  establishment  of 
The  Craftsman  Permanent  Home-Builders’  Exposition  which  will 
open  this  fall  in  the  new  Craftsman  Building.  Here  the  visitor 
will  be  able  to  see  actual  materials  and  examine  actual  forms  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  strongest  asset  of  each  exhibit  will  be  the  practical 
way  in  which  it  is  presented.  There  will  be  photographs,  of  course, 
drawings  and'catalogues  of  various  forms  of  exterior  and  interior  con¬ 
struction,  but  we  shall  not  merely  theorize  on  paper — the  chief  value 
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of  the  exposition  will  lie  in  its  working  demonstrations.  Building  ma¬ 
terials,  old  and  new,  will  be  on  hand  for  us  to  test  and  experiment 
with,  and  as  in  all  our  work  during  the  past,  the  advice  that  we  give 
to  home-builders  will  be  the  result  of  our  own  practical  experience. 

In  our  reception  room  and  library  the  visitor  will  find  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  works  of  reference  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  home¬ 
making.  He  may  examine  at  his  leisure,  among  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  surroundings,  pictures  and  plans  of  Craftsman  houses  that  will 
be  helpful  to  him  in  deciding  upon  the  general  design  and  details  of 
the  home  he  wishes  to  build.  He  will  find  plans  of  bungalows,  cot¬ 
tages  and  houses,  large  and  small,  for  town,  suburbs  and  country, 
woodland  and  shore — buildings  of  field  stone,  brick,  concrete,  clap¬ 
boards  and  shingles,  with  plans  and  exterior  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  individual  and  site,  ranging  from  simple,  inexpensive  rustic  cabins 
and  summer  homes  to  the  larger  and  more  costly  permanent  dwellings. 

Before  deciding,  however,  upon  the  exact  design  and  arrangement 
of  his  future  home,  the  visitor  will  of  course  wish  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  various  forms  of  construction,  the  different  building 
materials  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  used ;  to  examine  models 
of  houses,  to  see  examples  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing. 
In  the  study  of  all  these  things  the  Exposition  and  its  staff  will  be  at 
his  service. 

Equipped  with  a  directory  of  the  building  and  Exposition,  showing 
the  exact  location  of  each  exhibit,  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  pass  from 
room  to  room  and  floor  to  floor,  examining  each  feature  in  turn  and 
gathering  whatever  information  he  may  need  as  to  its  use,  its  cost, 
practicability,  etc.  And  there  will  always  be  an  expert  within  call  to 
give  him  suggestions  and  advice  as  to  the  suitability  of  each  material 
or  article  for  his  own  particular  purpose. 

For  instance,  first  will  be  found  the  materials  for  exterior  construc¬ 
tion — stone  and  brick,  concrete,  boards  and  shingles,  both  the  rough 
materials  and  examples  of  them  in  actual  use,  showing  just  how  they 
will  appear  in  the  finished  house.  If  the  prospective  home-maker 
wishes  to  build  with  brick,  he  will  stop  to  examine  the  various  samples 
—ordinary  red  brick  and  rough-textured,  decorative  face  brick, 
which  will  be  found  laid  up  in  different  bonds,  with  varying  styles  of 
mortar  joints,  and  in  numerous  color  schemes.  From  these  he  will  be 
able  to  judge  not  only  as  to  the  most  durable  method  of  construction, 
but  also  as  to  the  final  effect  of  the  completed  wall. 

Roofing  materials  of  all  kinds  will  be  shown,  materials  for  porch 
and  pergola  construction;  floorings  of  tile,  wood  and  other  substances 
for  porch,  terrace  and  interior;  doors  and  windows  of  various  styles 
and  their  hardware  attachments.  Examples  of  fireplace  construction 
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will  be  found — ehimneypieces  of  brick,  cement,  tile  and  wood,  show¬ 
ing  numerous  designs  and  combinations  of  materials  that  will  help  the 
visitor  determine  the  most  satisfactory  form  for  his  own  chimneypiece 
and  hearth. 

THEN  will  come  examples  of  interior  woodwork,  showing  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  structural  treatment,  and  here  the  visitor  will 
learn  what  kinds  of  wood  are  most  appropriate  in  texture  and 
grain  for  the  various  parts  of  the  interior,  what  is  the  most  suitable 
stain  and  finish  for  them  and  what  colors  will  be  most  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  wood  and  general  character  of  the  rooms.  Next 
will  come  examples  of  interior  decoration — wall  coverings  of  paper, 
fabric,  leather  and  other  compositions,  plain  and  with  stencil  designs, 
shown  both  by  samples  and  by  actual  application,  so  that  the  visitor 
may  judge  of  their  effect  within  the  finished  room.  Suggestions  for 
color  schemes  and  designs  will  be  available,  and  an  expert  will  be  at 
hand  to  assist  the  home-maker  with  information  and  practical  advice. 

Passing  on  to  the  furnishing  exhibits,  the  visitor  will  discover  not 
merely  a  display  of  the  separate  pieces  but  entire  suites  of  rooms  fitted 
up  in  every  detail,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  like  the  interior  of  a  real  home. 
Here  will  be  seen  complete  sets  of  furniture  in  both  solid  wood  and 
willow;  lighting  fixtures  for  table,  walls  and  ceiling;  desk  and  table 
accessories,  rugs  and  sofa  pillows,  portieres  and  casement  curtains, 
table  scarfs  and  centers — in  short,  all  those  little  fittings  that  complete 
a  room  and  contribute  to  its  homelike  atmosphere.  Every  nook  and 
corner  will  carry  suggestions  and  inspiration  for  the  woman  who  is 
looking  forward  to  furnishing  her  own  home.  And  if  she  wishes  advice 
in  the  selection  and  future  arrangement  of  the  furnishings,  she  will 
find  an  experienced  assistant  ready  to  help  her  choose  what  will  best 
fit  her  home,  taste  and  income. 

In  the  same  way  the  visitor  will  find  displayed  the  various  forms 
of  household  equipment — plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and  cooking 
outfits,  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  modern  appliances  of 
every  sort  that  will  help  to  simplify  the  labor  of  mistress  and  maid 
and  make  housework  both  pleasant  and  efficient. 

If  the  visitor  wishes  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  garden  and  its 
layout,  the  arrangement  and  design  of  outdoor  features — pergolas, 
summer-houses,  arbors,  rustic  seats  and  bridges,  etc. — he  will  find  in 
another  part  of  the  building  exhibits,  photographs,  catalogues  and 
other  data  along  these  lines,  and  will  be  able  to  consult  an  expert  on 
any  point  on  which  he  may  need  advice.  In  fact,  we  shall  try  to  make 
the  Exposition  so  complete  that  it  will  present  every  phase  of  outdoor 
as  well  as  indoor  home  equipment. 
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WHEN  the  visitor  has  examined  every  feature  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  is  interested,  has  gathered  together  the 
information  desired,  and  has  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  sort  of 
arrangement,  construction  and  equipment  that  will  make  the  new 
home  a  success,  he  will  be  able  to  call  in  one  of  our  architects  and  talk 
over  the  whole  matter,  going  into  every  detail  of  the  planning  and 
construction  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

There  will  be  many  things  to  be  considered— the  nature  of  the  site, 
its  grade  and  general  character;  the  materials  available  in  that  local¬ 
ity;  the  height  and  size  of  the  building;  the  number,  size,  arrange¬ 
ment  and  exposure  of  the  various  rooms;  the  grouping  of  the  doors 
and  windows;  the  planning  of  the  porches  and  sleeping  balconies;  the 
location  of  the  fireplace  and  built-in  fittings;  the  kind  of  wood  best 
suited  for  the  interior  trim;  the  style  of  its  finish,  the  color  scheme  for 
both  exterior  and  interior,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  plan.  On 
every  point  our  aim  will  be  to  carry  out  the  owner’s  ideas  as  closely  as 
possible,  guided  by  our  own  technical  knowledge  and  experience,  so 
that  the  result,  while  expressing  his  individual  taste  and  wishes  and 
ideals,  will  be  as  practical  and  economical  as  our  combined  efforts  can 
make  it.  And  we  shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  him  during  every 
stage  of  the  planning  and  construction,  from  the  making  of  the  first 
rough  sketches  to  the  furnishing  of  the  completed  home. 

I  want  all  the  friends  who  come  to  visit  the  new  building  to  feel 
that  1  shall  be  personally  at  their  service,  ready  to  help  them  solve 
whatever  problems  confront  them  in  the  building  of  their  home. 
More  than  once  people  have  come  from  a  long  distance  to  visit  my 
workshops,  and  upon  their  arrival  have  failed  to  make  known  their 
presence  to  me.  They  have  gone  through  the  draughting  rooms  with¬ 
out  my  even  knowing  they  were  in  the  building,  and  I  have  discovered 
afterward  that  they  felt  they  should  not  take  my  time  and  have 
imagined  that  I  was  too  busy  to  talk  over  their  plans.  I  do  not  want 
this  ever  to  happen  in  the  new  building,  for  all  my  friends  the  world 
over  will  be  welcome  there,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  greet  them 
personally.  I  want  them  to  feel  that  the  latch-string  of  the  Craftsman 
Building  will  always  be  out,  and  whatever  is  of  interest  to  our  visitors 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  welcome  them. 
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TWO  COMMODIOUS  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  HOUSES  PLANNED  FOR 
COMFORTABLE  INDOOR  AND 
OUTDOOR  LIVING 

THE  two  Craftsman  houses  we  are 
presenting  this  month  have  been  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  suburban  liv¬ 
ing.  The  layout  of  each  has  been 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  family  of 
four  or  five  people  and  a  maid,  and  while 
we  have  tried  to  provide  for  the  utmost 
comfort  and  convenience  we  have  man¬ 
aged  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  construc¬ 
tion  comparatively  simple,  so  that  the  cost 
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of  building  will  not  be  too  high  for  people 
of  moderate  incomes.  In  each  house,  of 
course,  we  have  embodied  those  practical 
features  which,  to  our  thinking,  are  so  es¬ 
sential  to  well-rounded,  wholesome  family 
life,  namely,  a  big  living  room,  open  fire¬ 
place  and  plenty  of  porches. 

We  have  pictured  each  house  in  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  favorable  location — 
in  a  wooded  suburban  spot,  set  a  few  feet 
above  the  road  level.  If  the  lot  selected 
happens  to  be  somewhat  irregular,  so 
much  the  better,  for  the  foundation  and 
cellar  can  be  adapted  to  the  uneven  grade, 
and  the  more  closely  the  building  con¬ 
forms  to  the  natural  contour  of  the  land, 
the  more  homelike  and  picturesque  it  will 
appear. 

In  each  case  a  southern  exposure  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory,  for  this  will 
ensure  plenty  of  sunshine  for  porches,  living 
and  dining  rooms.  And  if  the  owner  prefers 
the  dining  room  to  have  the  morn¬ 
ing  rather  than  the  afternoon  sun, 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  sim¬ 
ply  reversing  the  plans. 

The  first  house.  No.  165,  is  built 
of  cement  on  a  low  field-stone 
foundation,  for 
the  design  lends 
itself  most  nat¬ 
urally  to  this 
c  o  n  s  t  r  uction. 
Brick  may  be 
used  instead, 
however,  if  the 
owner  wishes, 
or  if  the  house 
is  built  in  thick¬ 
ly  wooded  coun¬ 
try  where  frame 
c  o  n  s  t  r  u  ction 
more 


seems 


in 


keeping,  the 
walls  may  be 
shingled. 
Casement  win- 
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dows  are  used 
throughout,  fitted 
with  small  panes  to 
break  up  the  plain 
surface  of  the  walls, 
and  the  doors  leading 
from  the  dining 
room,  living  room 
and  hall  onto  the  ter¬ 
race  and  porch  are  of 
glass  to  give  a  full- 
length  vista  of  the 
garden  and  landscape 
from  the  interior.  If 
the  house  is  set  on  a 
hill  or  in  some  other 
unsheltered  spot 
where  it  is  exposed  to 
cold  winds,  one  or 
more  of  these  doors 
may  be  solid ;  in 
which  case  it  will  be 
advisable  to  use  full- 
length  windows  on  each  side  to  ensure 
sufficient  light  for  the  rooms. 

We  have  used  shingles  in  the  gables 
above  a  wide  beam  that  helps  to  keep  the 
building  as  low  as  possible  in  appearance  in 
spite  of  the  roomy  accommodation  on  the 
second  floor.  Shingles  are  also  used 
throughout  the  roof  and  dormer,  and  it  is 
partly  by  covering  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  dormer  with  shingles  instead  of  build¬ 
ing  it  of  cement  that  the  low  roof  effect  is 
accentuated. 

As  a  little  study  of  the  perspective  view 
will  show,  most  of  the  interest  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  roof 
is  constructed.  The  irregularity  of  the 
roof  lines,  with  their  varied  slopes  and 
angles  and  low,  brooding  air,  make  the 
place  interesting  from  whatever  point  it  is 
seen.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  striving 
after  originality  of  effect— it  is  all  simply 
the  outcome  of  a  convenient  layout  and 
practical  construction. 

The  entrance  to  this  house  is  particularly 
worth  noting,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  and 
sketch  will  reveal.  From  the  cement  walk 
one  steps  onto  the  long  terrace  that  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  home  and  gar¬ 
den.  Around  the  cement  floor  is  a  low 
parapet  of  field  stone  that  is  just  the  place 
for  flower-boxes,  while  the  posts  at  each 
end  are  also  capped  by  pots  of  growing 
things.  The  touch  of  brick  in  the  risers  of 
the  steps  and  at  the  top  of  the  field-stone 
posts  gives  a  note  of  warmth  and  variety 


to  the  entrance,  and  the  building  of  a  low 
field-stone  wall  along  the  front  border  of 
the  garden  gives  a  little  privacy  and  helps 
to  make  the  house  look  at  home  among  its 
surroundings. 
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In  fact,  there  are  few  materials  more 
valuable  in  bringing  an  atmosphere  of  pic¬ 
turesqueness  into  a  garden  than  the  rough 
field  stone  that  is  so  often  found  upon  the 
ground  or  is  blasted  in  excavating  for  the 
foundation.  It  is  particularly  effective 
when  used  for  parapets,  posts,  walls  and 
borders  for  the  paths  and  garden  steps, 
when  bushes  are  planted  nearby,  when  vines 
are  coaxed  to  climb  up  the  sides  and  hang 
their  fringe  of  leaves  and  tendrils  over  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  stone,  or  when  ferns 
and  other  plants  are  persuaded  to  take  root 
in  earth  among  the  crevices.  In  these  and 
other  ways  field  stone  may  be  useful  in  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  newness  of  a  place  and  making 
both  house  and  grounds  look  as  though 
they  “belong”  in  the  landscape. 

While  one  can  step  from  the  terrace  of 
House  No.  165  through  the  glass  doors 
into  both  living  room  and  dining  room,  the 
entrance  proper  is  on  the  right,  reached 
through  the  corner  porch.  This  porch  is 
sheltered  by  an  extension  of  the  main  roof 
and  forms  an  especially  inviting  place  for 
outdoor  living,  for  it  is  well  protected  over¬ 
head  and  by  the  angle  of  the  house,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  sufficiently  open  toward 
the  front  to  be  swept  by  every  passing 
breeze. 

The  floor,  like  that  of  the  terrace,  is  of 
cement,  and  the  cement  parapet  and  pillars 
give  privacy  from  the  street.  This  con¬ 
struction  will  permit  the  porch  to  be  glassed 
in  during  the  winter  for  a  sun  room,  if  the 
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owner  wishes,  while  in  the  summer  mos¬ 
quito  screens  can  be  used  in  the  openings. 

Flower-boxes  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
parapet  will  bring  the  garden  into  even 
closer  touch  with  the  interior,  and  when 
the  porch  is  furnished  with  a  few  willow 
chairs,  a  table  and  possibly  a  hammock  or 
swinging  seat,  it  will  prove  a  very  pleasant 
outdoor  room  and  will  add  considerably  to 
the  available  living  area  of  the  house. 

At  the  back  of  this  porch  is  the  main  en¬ 
trance  door,  which  opens  into  a  small  hall 
on  the  right  of  which  is  the  staircase.  A 
few  steps  go  up  to  a  landing  lighted  by 
double  casements,  and  thence  to  the  second 
story,  a  coat  closet  being  provided  in  the 
space  below.  This  arrangement  of  hall  and 
stairs  will  be  found  particularly  convenient, 
for  it  shields  the  living  room  and  nook 
from  draughts,  saves  traffic  through  the 
downstairs  rooms  and  allows  one  to  enter 
and  pass  upstairs  without  disturbing  people 
in  the  living  room.  At  the  same  time  the 
staircase,  as  usual  in  a  Craftsman  interior, 
is  visible  from  the  living  room — an  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  interior  woodwork. 

The  living  room  itself  is  quite  large — 16 
by  20V2  feet — and  seems  very  much  larger 
on  account  of  the  wide  openings  into  the 
inglenook  and  dining  room.  Post-and- 
panel  construction  screen  the  nook  from  the 
main  room,  and  on  each  side  of  the  open 
fireplace  are  built-in  bookshelves  and  seats. 
Above  the  shelves  and  above  the  right-hand 
seat  are  casement  windows  set  high  in  the 
wall,  and  their  small  panes  will  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  interest  of  the  wall  spaces. 
In  fact,  the  whole  construction,  which  can 
be  seen  from  both  living  and  dining  rooms, 
will  prove  full  of  practical  comfort  and 
homelike  charm,  radiating  an  air  of  hos¬ 
pitality  throughout  the  lower  floor. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  the  seats 
with  hinged  lids  and  to  use  the  left-hand 
one  for  wood  for  the  fire,  providing  a  door 
in  the  kitchen  wall  so  that  the  logs  and 
kindling  can  be  put  through  from  that  side. 

The  dining  room  is  a  comfortable  size 
and  will  be  very  light,  especially  if  the  door 
onto  the  terrace  is  of  glass.  A  long  narrow 
pantry  with  dresser  and  sink  separates  this 
room  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  latter  has 
windows  on  two  sides  that  ensure  plenty  of 
light  at  the  sink  and  range.  There  is  a 
long  shallow  closet  in  the  front  partition 
and  plenty  of  room  for  another  built-in 
dresser  on  the  right  if  it  is  needed. 

A  small  laundry  with  three  wash  trays  is 


provided  at  the  rear,  communicating  with 
the  garden,  and  on  the  left  are  the  cellar 
stairs.  Above  these,  back  stairs  ascend  to 
the  maid’s  room,  which  is  directly  above  the 
kitchen  and  is  provided  with  a  private 
bathroom.  This  arrangement  will  be  found 
particularly  satisfactory,  for  it  separates 
the  service  portion  of  the  house  from  the 
rest  and  affords  comfortable,  homelike 
quarters  for  the  maid.  In  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  stairs  and  maid’s  bathroom  a 
small  closet  is  built. 

The  rest  of  the  second  floor  plan  com¬ 
prises  the  owner’s  room  and  private  bath 
on  the  left,  and  two  other  bedrooms,  bath¬ 
room  and  sewing  nook  on  the  right,  with 
plenty  of  closets.  The  sewing  nook  is 
screened  from  the  hall  merely  by  post-and- 
panel  construction,  and  this  arrangement, 
together  with  the  window  beside  the  stairs, 
ensures  plenty  of  light  for  the  hall. 

The  attic  stairs  are  in  the  center,  for  in 
a  house  of  this  size  the  room  above  the 
second  floor  will  probably  be  needed  for 
storage.  If  no  attic  seems  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  a  closet  may  be  built  where  the  stairs 
are  now  indicated,  and  louvres  may  be 
placed  in  the  gables  instead  of  windows  to 
ventilate  the  space  beneath  the  roof. 

Like  all  Craftsman  houses,  this  plan  is 
capable  of  various  modifications  to  suit  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  For  instance,  if  the  middle 
bedroom  is  to  be  used  as  a  nursery,  a  door¬ 
way  may  be  cut  between  it  and  the  owner’s 
bedroom ;  or  if  the  owner  does  not  wish  to 
incur  the  expense  of  three  bathrooms,  one 
of  them  may  be  omitted  and  the  extra  space 
used  for  a  closet  or  thrown  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room. 

THE  second  house,  No.  166,  while  occu- 
pying  practically  the  same  area  as  the 
first  and  intended  also  for  a  suburban 
or  country  site,  is  quite  different  both  as  to 
layout  and  construction.  We  have  shown 
the  lower  walls  as  well  as  the  parapet  and 
posts  of  the  porches  of  field  stone,  but  if 
there  happens  to  be  no  stone  available 
cement  or  brick  may  be  used  instead. 

Above  we  have  shown  cement,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
roof  that  projects  above  the  dining-room 
windows,  loggia  and  porch,  gives  the  build¬ 
ing  its  low,  sheltered  air. 

For  this  projecting  roof,  as  well  as  the 
main  roof  of  the  house,  we  have  used 
shingles,  as  their  rustic  character  is  always 
in  harmony  with  the  rugged  texture  of  the 
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EIGHT-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO.  165: 
FOR  COMMODIOUS  SUBURBAN  LIVING:  TWO  AND 
A  HALF  STORIES  OF  CONCRETE  AND  SHINGLE. 


CEMENT  AND  STONE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO. 
166  .  EIGHT  ROOMS,  TWO  PORCHES  AND  LOGGIA. 
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stonework,  and  all  around  the  building  the 
main  roof  has  a  wide  overhang  to  shelter 
the  bedroom  windows  and  carry  out  the 
effect  of  the  projection  below. 

Small-paned  casements  are  used  through¬ 
out,  as  they  seem  most  suitable  for  a 
suburban  home  of  this  type ;  but  if  the 
house  is  built  in  the  open  country  where  it 
is  exposed  to  cold  winds,  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  double-hung  windows  on  one  or 
more  sides.  Moreover,  if  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  view  from  any  of  the 


separates  the  living  and  dining  rooms,  A 
coat  closet  is  conveniently  near,  and  beside 
the  door  the  stairs  ascend  to  a  broad  half¬ 
way  landing  lighted  by  windows  in  the  rear. 
The  cellar  stairs  descend  below,  reached 
from  the  pantry. 

The  only  divisions  between  the  hall  and 
the  rooms  on  either  hand  are  the  ceiling 
beams,  indicated  by  dot-and-dash  lines  on 
the  plan.  While  portieres  may  be  hung 
here,  of  course,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
space  be  left  open,  for  the  vista  through  the 
rooms  will  make  the  place  seem  more 
spacious ;  and  when  the  lines  and  finish  of 
the  woodwork  are  pleasing,  there  is  no 

danger  of  the 


openings 
seeming  bare. 

living 


The 


rooms,  the  owner  may  prefer  to  rearrange 
some  of  the  window  groups,  using  a  large 
plain  pane  in  the  center  with  small-paned 
casements  on  each  side. 

We  have  shown  the  house  built  upon  ris¬ 
ing  ground,  but  it  may  of  course  be  adapted 
to  a  different  grade  or 
to  a  level  site,  and  the 
entrance  porch  is  linked 
to  the  garden  pathway 
by  a  sloping  wall-— a 
p  a  r  t  i  c  uiarly  effective 
plan  when  the  ground 
has  such  a  decided 
slope. 

From  this  porch, 
which  is  so  well  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  second 
story  and  the  additional 
roof,  one  enters  the 
small  square  hall  that 

CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE, 

NO.  166 :  SECOND  FLOOR 
PLAN. 


room  is  large 
and  well  light¬ 
ed  by  groups 
o  f  casements 
in  the  front 
and  back 
walls,  as  well 
as  by  the 
smaller  w  i  n- 
dows  set  high 
in  the  wall 
above  the 
book  shelves 
that  are  built 
in  on  each  side 
of  the  chimneypiece.  This  right-hand  wall 
of  the  room  may  be  made  full  of  structural 
interest;  the  open  hearth  and  handy  book¬ 
shelves  will  form  the  natural  center  around 
which  most  of  the  other  furnishings — settle, 
rockers,  armchairs— will  be  grouped. 


Bed  -Xqom 
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The  dining  room  on  the  left  has  double 
glass  doors  leading  onto  the  loggia,  which 
is  sheltered  overhead  partly  by  the  second 
story  and  partly  by  the  projecting  roof. 
This  loggia  will  be  just  the  place  for  meals 
to  be  served  in  the  open  air,  for  it  is  ac¬ 
cessible  also  from  the  kitchen. 

A  butler’s  pantry  separates  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  and  shuts  off  cooking 
odors  from  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
kitchen  itself,  while  not  large,  is  light  and 
convenient,  and  opens  onto  a  small  porch 
at  the  rear.  Beside  the  sink  the  back  stairs 
ascend,  and  in  the  space  below  them  we 
have  indicated  a  closet.  If  the  long  built- 
in  dresser  in  the  pantry  is  not  sufficient, 
another  may  be  built  in  the  kitchen  against 
the  dining-room  partition,  and  if  the  owner 
prefers  to  have  the  washing  done  in  the 
kitchen  instead  of  in  a  cellar  laundry,  wash 
trays  may  be  placed  beneath  the  windows 
or  a  separate  laundry  built  out  at  the  rear. 

As  in  the  preceding  house,  the  maid’s 
room  is  directly  above  the  kitchen,  and  is 
easily  reached  from  the  back  stairs.  This 
room  is  provided  with  a  closet  and  a  wash 
basin,  the  latter  being  arranged  in  a  recess 
lighted  by  a  small  window  on  the  left. 

Four  good-sized  bedrooms  and  two  bath¬ 
rooms  open  out  of  the  upper  hall,  and  plenty 
of  closets  are  provided.  If  the  owner 
wishes,  the  right-hand  bathroom  may  be 
used  as  a  private  one  for  the  rear  bedroom, 
and  a  door  between  the  two  placed  where 
the  small  closet  is  now  indicated. 

Naturally,  in  both  of  the  houses  which 
we  have  shown,  much  of  the  exterior  in¬ 
terest  will  depend  upon  the  color  scheme. 
In  the  first  house,  No.  165,  the  cement 
walls  may  be  left  in  their  natural  color, 
brightened  by  olive-green  door  and  window 
trim  and  white  sash.  The  main  roof  and 
that  of  the  dormer  may  also  be  olive  green 
and  the  sides  and  front  of  the  dormer,  as 
well  as  the  gables  a  golden  brown.  The 
flower  boxes  and  pots  may  be  green,  un¬ 
less  the  owner  prefers  a  warmer  and  more 
vivid  note  of  terra  cotta,  while  the  field 
stone,  which  always  affords  variety  of  tone, 
will  add  to  the  color  interest.  This  color 
scheme  will  be  especially  effective  among 
wooded  surroundings. 

The  second  house,  No.  166,  will  look  well 
if  the  roof  is  terra  cotta  and  the  door  and 
window  trim  green,  with  white  sash.  The 
cement  will  repeat  the  lighter  tones  of  the 
field  stone  and  the  red  brick  in  the  porch 
will  echo  the  terra  cotta  of  the  roof. 


OPEN-AIR  ROOMS  AND  SLEEP¬ 
ING  PORCHES:  THE  REVOLT 
AGAINST  THE  SHUT-IN  HOUSES 
OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS 

S  with  most  significant  movements, 
the  cry  for  out-of-door  living  came 
as  a  reaction  against  the  shut-in 
lives  led  by  the  forefathers  of  this 
country.  These  good  people  built  their 
houses,  designing  them  primarily  as  de¬ 
fenses  against  enemies  and  shelters  from 
severe  climatic  conditions.  But  with  the 
advancement  of  civilization  Indian  raids 
subsided  and  the  custom  of  dwelling  to¬ 
gether  in  communities  made  even  the  cli¬ 
mate  seem  more  sympathetic.  Still  the 
people,  dominated  by  inherited  traditions, 
clung  closely  to  their  firesides,  peeping  out 
furtively  from  curtained  windows  as  if  in 
dread  of  the  open  country. 

Then  maladies  in  the  form  of  indigestion 
and  tuberculosis,  ills  unknown  to  the 
rugged  Pilgrims,  knocked  loudly  at  the 
doors  of  these  self-imprisoned  people.  The 
note  for  fresh  and  reoxygenized  air  was 
sounded  as  a  necessity  of  life.  Every 
American  with  ears  to  hear  listened  and 
realized  that  his  home  must  be  thrown  open 
to  the  sunshine;  that  air  must  be  admitted 
freely  and  that  the  day  for  shutting  him¬ 
self  up  behind  his  walls  had  completely 
passed.  The  veranda,  recognized  in 
Europe  as  a  purely  American  conceit,  was 
the  first  response  to  this  sentiment.  Spare 
moments  began  to  be  spent  out  of  doors 
in  some  chosen  sport,  while  later  it  was 
acknowledged  that  even  the  time  of  sleep 
might  be  given  over  to  storing  the  system 
with  ozone.  As  a  result,  sleeping  porches 
of  many  and  varied  designs  amplified  the 
daytime  life  spent  on  verandas.  Windows, 
besides,  were  made  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  many  of  them  so  as  to  be  removed 
altogether. 

Today  the  wish  to  get  as  much  of  the 
out  of  doors  into  the  home  as  possible  has 
become  intensified,  individuals  doing  so  by 
whatever  means  is  closest  at  hand.  Some 
find  that  they  can  convert  a  back  porch 
into  a  sleeping  room,  others  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  build  a  recessed  porch 
suited  especially  to  their  taste.  Again, 
there  are  those  who  let  in  the  out  of  doors 
by  removable  windows,  in  which  case  they 
are  able  to  live  in  rooms  acting  as  links 
between  the  home  shelter  and  the  ffealth- 
fulness  of  open  country  freedom. 
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“OUTDOOR”  LIFE  IN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  HOUSES,  AS  EX¬ 
PRESSED  IN  THE  NEW  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  OF  IRVING  J.  GILL: 
BY  ELOISE  ROORBACK 

N  the  West  the  court  is  the  center  of 
the  home  life.  It  is  usually  considered 
the  first  essential  of  a  home  plan,  and 
when  people  who  live  in  California  be¬ 
gin  to  put  on  paper  their  cherished  dream 
of  a  home,  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  first 
draw  a  square,  saying:  “This  is  to  be  the 
court.”  Then  around  the  square  they  add 
as  many  rooms  as  their  fancy  suggests  or 
purse  permits.  But  they  must  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  outdoor  life,  a  sequestered  place 
in  the  open  air  where  they  can  serve  their 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HENRY  H.  TIMKIN  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST,  DESIGNED  BY  IRVING  GILL,  ARCHITECT. 

meals,  receive  ;their  guests,  sleep  within 
sight  of  the  stars  or  take  a  midday  siesta. 

In  the  friendly  climate  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  blossoms,  vines  and  fountains 
that  are  considered  essential  parts  of  the 
court  form  a  fairyland  setting  for  children. 
Delightful  opportunity  is  afforded  for  an 
open-air  kindergarten  and  schoolroom,  a 
sewing  room  and  a  study.  Around  the 
sides  often  runs  a  pillared  walk,  suggesting 
the  cloistered  paths  of  monasteries  and 
reminiscent  of  earlier  times  in  the  history 
of  California. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  a  house  built  around  a 
court  than  one  recently  completed  in  San 
Diego  for  Henry  H.  Timkin.  This  house 


MR.  TIMKIN  S  HOUSE,  SHOWING  THE  VERY  INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WALLS  AND 
A  CERTAIN  PICTURESQUE  QUALITY  GAINED  FROM  ENTIRE  SIMPLICITY  OF  DESIGN  AND  FINISH. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF  MR.  TIMKIN’S  HOUSE. 


sets  a  new  standard  for  home-building.  It 
embodies  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  design 
and  construction.  The  desire  of  some 
home-makers  for  perfect  simplicity  of  de¬ 
sign,  combined  with  a  substantial  form  of 
construction,  has  in  this  house  been  fully 
realized.  Not  a  single  ornament  mars  the 
pure  symmetry  of  its  lines. 


A  home  like  the  Timkin  house  would  be 
full  of  suggestion  to  any  community.  Even 
the  people  who  at  the  first  glance  scoff  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unusual  simplicity  come  to  see 
that  it  is  a  sincere  expression  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  purpose ;  its  lines  are  classic  and  pure, 
dignified  and  rare,  and  most  home-lovers 
soon  grow  to  prefer  it  to  the  more  ornate 
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structures  to  which 
they  have  been 
a  c  c  u  s  tomed.  A 
house  of  this  type 
helps  to  form  the 
taste  of  all  who 
behold  it,  whether 
they  are  aware  of 
it  or  not,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  cannot 
easily  be  estimated. 

There  are  sev¬ 
eral  points  about 
the  construction  of 
this  particular 
house  that  deserve 
especial  attention. 

In  the  first  place 
its  deliberate  simplicity  cannot  possibly  be 
overlooked.  It  compels  attention.  It  calls 


LOOKING  THROUGH  THE  DOUBLE  COURT  OF  MR.  TIM' 
KIN’S  HOUSE  OUT  OF  THE  WINDOWS  BEYOND  TO  THE 
SURROUNDING  COUNTRY. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  THE  COURT  AND  PATIO 
LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  END  OF  THE  COURT. 


from  a  structural 
point  of  view.  He 
came  to  see  great 
beauty  in  straight 
lines.  He  grew  to 
love  them,  to  com¬ 
bine  and  recom¬ 
bine  them,  and  to 
merge  them.  He 
studied  the  charm 
that  lies  in  perspec¬ 
tive  and  applied  it 
to  his  lines  of  roof, 
walk  and  wall.  He 
saw  that  ornament 
was  a  non-essen¬ 
tial.  So  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  his  houses  depend  for  their 
beauty  entirely  upon  the  relation  of  line  to 


to  mind  Schiller’s 
observation  that 
"The  artist  may  be 
known  rather  by 
what  he  omits.” 
The  architect, 
Irving  J.  Gill,  with 
pioneer  courage  re¬ 
solved  to  go  back 
to  certain  fixed 
principles  like  the 
line,  square  and 
cube,  and  to  build 
from  them  with  as 
little  deviation  as 
possible,  omitting 
everything  useless 


THESE  THREE  PICTURES  GIVE  A  VERY  DEFINITE  SENSE  OF  THE  INTIMATE  BEAUTY 
AND  CHARM  OF  COURT  LIVING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
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line,  of  surface  to  surface,  proportion  to 
proportion,  and  then  plant  vines  and 
flowers  to  furnish  decoration. 

The  simplicity  of  design  embodied  in  this 
unusual  house  is  equaled  only  by  the  un¬ 
pretentiousness  of  its  construction.  It  is 
almost  indestructible  and  withstands  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  devastating  forces  of  time, 
water  and  fire,  and  the  unwelcome  inroads 
of  rats,  mice  and  other  vermin.  The  in¬ 
terior  construction  helps  to  solve  the  dust 
problem,  for  all  the  woodwork  is  finished 
flush  with  the  walls  and  all  the  doors  are 
made  without  panels  and  hung  flush  with 
the  casings.  The  drainboards  and  the  sink 
back  are  of  magnesite,  a  material  that  can 
be  given  a  very  smooth  finish  and  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  water.  The  sink  is  sunk  into 
this  magnesite,  which  is  in  turn  sunk  into 
the  cement  walls ;  all  the  corners  and  joints 
are  rounded,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  sanitary. 
There  are  no  cracks  where  grease  or  dirt 
can  collect,  no  exposed  woodwork  to  be¬ 
come  sour  and  unwholesome.  The  floors 
and  wainscotings  of  the  porches,  toilets  and 
bathrooms  are  also  made  of  magnesite. 
The  bathtub  is  boxed  and  covered  with  this 
same  material  up  to  the  porcelain,  so  that 
in  the  bathroom  as  in  the  kitchen  there  can 
be  no  unpleasant  dampness  and  decay, 
and  it  can  easily  be  kept  clean.  The  floors 
of  the  loggias  and  the  inner  court  are  laid 
in  i2-by-i2  red  brick  tile  with  wide  mortar 
joints.  Girders  of  gas  pipe  support  a  cop¬ 
per  wire  screen  overhead,  which  protects 
the  court  from  the  intrusion  of  flies  and 
other  winged  insects. 

The  construction  of  this  house  also 
makes  possible  a  much-needed  return  to 
home  privacy.  A  wall  built  as  part  of  the 


house  completely  encircles  the  garden  and 
lawn ;  the  dust  of  the  street  is  kept  out  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  garden  is  protected 
from  sweeping  winds.  In  this  land,  whose 
history  is  so  romantically  colored  with 
Spanish  and  Mission  influence,  a  walled 
garden  is  especially  at  home. 

Several  views  of  the  court  which  reveal 
the  delight  of  this  feature  as  a  home  center 
are  given  here.  The  full  light  of  day 
brightens  it,  the  stars  look  in  at  night,  the 
moon  floods  it  with  mystery.  The  windows 
of  the  upper  rooms  look  down  into  its  cen¬ 
ter,  where  a  fountain  splashes  musically 
and  flowers  exhale  sweet  fragrance.  Creep¬ 
ing  vines  which  will  soon  trace  delicate 
patterns  of  green  around  the  concrete 
pillars  have  been  planted,  and  potted  plants 
are  placed  here  and  there,  and  changed  as 
they  pass  the  time  of  blooming.  Ferns 
grow  on  the  shady  side,  sun-loving  plants 
on  the  other  sides.  Through  the  south 
windows  of  this  court  the  lawn  and  garden 
with  the  lily-pool  and  fountain  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  can  be  seen.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
garden,  separated  from  the  lawn  by  a  hedge 
of  green,  is  a  kitchen  garden.  The  step¬ 
ping-stone  paths  are  made  of  four  8-inch 
tiles  set  together  with  wide  mortar  joints, 
making  1 8-inch  squares,  which  are  laid  far 
enough  apart  to  permit  the  grass  to  grow 
between  and  form  a  frame  of  green  for 
each  square. 

The  garden  wall  is  of  concrete,  for  the 
architect  has  planned  to  make  the  house 
and  every  detail  of  it  as  harmonious  and  as 
permanent  as  possible.  The  large  but¬ 
tresses  are  hollow  and  filled  with  soil  in 
which  trailing  vines  and  blossoming  plants 
are  growing.  The  white  wall  reflects  the 


SHOWING  ONE  VIEW  OF  MR.  TIMKIN’s  HOUSE  AND  THE  GARDEN  WALL  BEYOND:  IN  TIME  ALL  THE  WALLS  OF 
THIS  BEAUTIFUL  STRUCTURE  WILL  BE  DECORATED  WITH  VINES,  AND  COLOR  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  BY  THE 
PATCHES  OF  FLOWERS  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  WALLS  AND  IN  WINDOW  AND  VERANDA  GARDEN  BOXES. 
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colors  of  the  surrounding  flowers,  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  the  green  of  the  grass;  there 
is  always  a  lovely  play  of  color  on  its  white 
surface  as  the  sun  passes  over  it.  It  makes 
an  ideal  background  for  flowers  of  many 
hues,  blue  delphinium,  scarlet  hollyhocks, 
feathery  cosmos,  pink  or  yellow  roses. 
Against  the  south  wall  is  a  cold-frame  for 
the  growing  of  rainy-season  dainties. 

A  glance  at  the  floor  plan  shows  another 
interesting  feature  of  this  home — the  chil¬ 
dren’s  court.  Here  they  may  have  their 
own  garden  and  their  outdoor  nursery.  In 
this  sheltered  nook  the  baby  takes  his  nap. 
On  stormy  days  he  plays  or  sleeps  in  the 
inner  court,  so  that  his  life  is  practically 
spent  out  of  doors.  The  floor  plan  also 
shows  that  the  dining  and  sitting  rooms  are 
almost  a  continuation  of  the  court,  so  open 
are  they  to  its  sunshine.  Both  of  these 
rooms  have  the  added  comfort  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  afforded  by  open  fires. 

THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD  ROADS 
TO  THE  NATION 

HE  National  Highways  Association 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now  pro¬ 
posing  a  plan  to  take  the  matter 
of  highways  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  townships  and  counties,  and  even  the 
States  to  a  great  extent,  and  to  make  it  a 


matter  of  national  endeavor.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  outlined  a  general  plan,  as  a 
starting-point,  which  it  frankly  states  is 
merely  tentative  and  will  have  to  be  more 
carefully  worked  out  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  territory  the  roads  cover. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  competent  engineers, 
who  will  work  in  relation  to  the  problems 
presented  by  the  States  through  which  the 
roads  pass.  In  this  general  plan  provision 
is  made  for  six  Main  National  Highways, 
— Northern,  Central,  Southern,  Atlantic, 
Mississippi  and  Pacific;  thirteen  Trunk 
National  Highways  and  forty  Link  Na¬ 
tional  Highways,  thus  forming  a  network 
of  roads  connecting  each  section  of  the 
United  States  with  a  Main  National  High¬ 
way  or  one  of  the  lesser  roads  leading  to 
it.  The  projected  highways  will  cover 
about  fifty  thousand  miles  and  will  make 
every  State  comparatively  easy  of  access 
from  all  the  other  States.  As  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  existing  roads  will  be  made 
use  of,  and  they  will  be  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  every  feasible  way. 

The  Association  has  issued  a  bulletin 
which  sets  forth  its  arguments  for  a  good 
roads  movement  by  the  nation.  To  quote 
from  the  bulletin: 

“It  is  universal  experience  that  one  mile 
of  good  road  breeds  another  mile.  Put  a 
State-wide  good  road  down  anywhere  in 


A  MAP  SHOWING  THE  MAIN,  TRUNK  AND  LINK  LINES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  SYSTEM  :  FIFTY  THOU¬ 
SAND  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS  WHERE  THEY  ARE  MOST  NEEDED. 
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the  country,  and  in  ten  years  there  will  be 
dozens  of  good  roads  reaching  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Put  down  a  system 
of  national  highways,  built  and  maintained 
by  the  national  Government,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  Legislatures  and  county  officials 
would  soon  see  the  advantages  of  connect¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  States  with  those  na¬ 
tional  roads. 

“There  are  two  million  miles  of  roads  in 
the  United  States.  The  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  highways  shown  on  the  map  are 
but  a  fraction  over  two  per  cent,  of  this 
mileage.  But  improve  these  fifty  thousand 
miles  into  good  roads,  and  keep  them  good 
roads  by  proper  maintenance,  and  fifty 
thousand  miles  more  would  grow  almost 
over  night,  and  then  another  fifty  thousand 
and  another  and  another,  until  our  great 
country,  with  its  huge  territory,  would  be 
crossed  and  recrossed  with  good  roads,  as 
France  is  today.  .  .  . 

“Study  the  map  and  see  where  your 
home  lies  with  relation  to  the  highways. 
If  it  is  on  a  Main,  Trunk  or  Link  line,  you 
will  probably  like  the  system.  But  if  you 
live  somewhere  that  this  system  does  not 
touch,  don’t  condemn  the  system.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  designed  to  connect  the  States 
with  each  other.  It  is  intended  to  touch 
every  large  city,  every  State  capital,  and 
to  bring  closer  together  the  several  parts 
of  the  country.  The  roads  are  as  straight 
as  the  contour  of  the  country  will  permit, 
without  an  impossible  expenditure  of 
money  to  tunnel  mountains  or  bridge  lakes 
and  rivers.  Remember,  too,  that  your  lo¬ 
cality  would  be  connected  with  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  local  road  in  a  very  short 
time.  .  .  . 

“Think  it  over.  Look  at  the  map. 
Study  it  and  see  how  it  will  affect  you  and 
your  home.  If  you  have  any  suggestions 
to  make,  or  criticisms  to  offer,  the  National 
Highways  Association  would  like  to  hear 
them.  .  .  . 

“The  system  as  outlined  is  only  a  be¬ 
ginning — a  suggestion.  But  if  it  appears 
as  a  beautiful  dream,  it  is  at  least  a  prac¬ 
ticable  engineer’s  dream,  and  a  dream 
which — like  that  of  de  Lesseps  and  the 
Canal — is  bound  to  come  true  some  time. 
The  National  Highways  Association  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  time  when  the  dream  be¬ 
gins  to  come  true  is  very  close  at  hand.  It 
is  a  dream  which  vitally  affects  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country — a  dream 
which,  when  it  does  come  true  in  its  en¬ 


tirety,  will  be  found  of  more  importance 
to  our  progress  as  a  nation,  to  our  wealth, 
to  our  social  and  political  life  and  to  our 
other  dream  of  absolute  independence,  than 
any  one  movement  we  as  a  nation  have 
ever  made.” 

In  many  States  roads  have  been  built  by 
convicts,  who  have  incidentally  derived 
great  mental,  moral  and  physical  benefit 
from  the  labor.  This  has  been,  of  course, 
so  far  only  a  local  solution  of  the  problem 
of  acquiring  good  roads  for  a  community, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  roads  planned  and  laid  out  under  na¬ 
tional  supervision  should  not  have  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  of  construction  performed  by 
this  class  of  labor.  This  would  not  only 
benefit  the  convict  by  giving  him  healthful 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  would  prevent 
his  being  exploited  by  unscrupulous  con¬ 
tractors,  and  also  relieve  the  State  and  na¬ 
tion  of  a  heavy  burden  of  expense.  Today 
convict  labor  is  employed  in  road-making 
in  Alabama,  California,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Virginia. 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

That  good  roads  are  vastly  important  to 
farmers  and  through  them  to  the  entire 
nation  has  been  well  demonstrated  abroad, 
for  the  good  roads  that  are  everywhere  ap¬ 
parent  in  Europe  are  substantial  evidence 
of  this  fact.  They  are  maintained  with  the 
utmost  care,  the  traffic  is  regulated  and 
there  are  restrictions  as  to  the  width  of 
tires  used  in  connection  with  various  vehi¬ 
cles  and  the  loads  they  carry. 

In  comparing  European  roads  with  our 
own,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  costs 
the  European  farmer  an  average  of  9  cents 
to  deliver  a  ton  of  produce,  and  in  America 
the  expense  averages  about  23  cents.  The 
average  haul  over  here  is  25  miles.  The 
fact  that  there  are  850,000,000  acres  of 
land  to  cultivate  in  this  country  and  only 
450.000, 000  are  now  under  cultivation  is 
perhaps  due  in  great  measure  to  the  mea¬ 
gerness  of  transportation  facilities ;  all  of 
this  ultimately  has  definite  bearing  on  the 
cost  of  living  problem  that  faces  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  in  the  United  States.  This 
fact  brings  the  good  roads  movement  home 
to  more  people  than  is  evident  on  the  face 
of  it,  and  makes  the  plea  for  better  high¬ 
ways  one  of  nation-wide  necessity,  and  not 
only  one  of  interest  to  those  who  actually 
use  the  roads,  whether  for  business  or 
pleasure. 
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BUILDING  A  HOME  IN  THE 
ROCKIES  FOR  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS:  BY  MRS.  TAD 
POWELL 

HOUSE  for  a  hundred  dollars?  It 
cannot  be  done  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  in  the  mountains, 
where  factory  filigree  counts  for 
little,  a  young  writer  has  built  himself  a 
real  home  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  He  was  architect  and  la¬ 
borer,  possessing  good  taste  and  good 
craftsmanship.  The  result  is  a  house  that 
is  roomy,  comfortable,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Having  more  time  than  money  at  his 
command,  this  amateur  architect  used  the 
clay  and  rocks  and  timber  that  lay  at  hand, 
in  a  manner  so  ingenuous  as  to  achieve  a 
home  of  quite  unusual  beauty  and  habit¬ 
ableness.  A  house  of  corresponding  size 
and  design — there  are  four  ample  rooms — 
must  have  cost  him  some  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  if  erected  in  a  city  by  builder  and 
workmen.  In  the  Pecos  forest  in  the  up¬ 
per  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  a  country 
that  invites  the  out-of-door  life,  such  a 
liouse  is  not  deemed  small. 

Built  of  adobe  blocks,  upon  a  foundation 
of  naked  rock,  with  fireplace  and  chimney 
of  boulders  from  the  hillside,  and  finished 
with  timbers  from  the  surrounding  forest, 
it  certainly  belongs  to  its  environment.  In 
a  district  where  the  ancient  Spanish  and 
Indian  ruins  are  still  the  most  substantial 
structures  extant,  this  strong,  well-built 
cabin,  fortresslike  in  the  solidity  of  its 
walls,  and  finished  inside  with  woods 


A  COMFORTABLE,  DURABLE  HUNDRED-DOLLAR  CABIN 
THAT  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  GROWN  OUT  OF  THE  SOIL,  SO 
IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  LANDSCAPE  ARE  ITS  HOME¬ 
MADE  MUD  BRICKS. 

weathered  by  a  generation  of  New  Mexi¬ 
can  sunshine  and  rains,  stands  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  ideal  wilderness  home. 

The  “cabin,”  for  the  builder  insists  upon 
a  modest  name  for  his  mountain  home,  sits 
low  upon  the  hillside,  just  beyond  a  brook 
and  against  a  background  of  plumy  pines 
and  lordly  spruces.  It  is  good  to  look  at. 
Rich,  red-brown  adobe  bricks,  above  the 
brown  stone  foundation,  blend  harmoni¬ 
ously  with  the  red-bed  clay,  stretching 
away  to  the  distant  mountain  peaks,  and 
warming,  in  almost  invisible  patches,  the 
green  of  the  forest  trees. 

The  irregular  precision  of  the  mud 
blocks ;  the  long,  low  walls,  bisected  almost 
continuously  by  windows  sliding  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  the  huge  rock  chimney,  protruding 
above  the  black  hipped  roof  and  bespeak¬ 
ing  an  ample  fireplace  within,  all  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  intelligent,  if  not  an  experi¬ 
enced,  handicraft.  Of  sturdy  architecture 
and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  wilderness,  the  type  of  the  house 
is  yet  of  a  kind  that  would  bear  transplant¬ 
ing, — like  a  definite  personality  at  home 
anywhere. 

The  lone  builder  admits  that  he  has  con¬ 
ceded  to  his  main  purpose  everything  with¬ 
in  reason.  To  build  a  house  that  would 
be  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  so  sympathetic 
with  its  setting  as  to  seem  to  have  grown 
out  of  it,  was  his  intent.  Keeping  within 
the  ideal,  he  hewed  to  simple  lines.  For 
the  structural  shell  he  used  the  materials 
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THE  LONE  WORKMAN  PUSHED  AND  ROLLED  HUGE 
ROCKS  FROM  THE  HILLSIDE  TO  FORM  A  CAVERNOUS 
SIX-FOOT  FIREPLACE. 

that  lay  literally  beneath  his  hands, — the 
earth  of  the  red  beds.  The  clay  was  at 
hand  for  the  walls.  The  woods  for  the  in¬ 
terior.  nature-weathered,  were  there  for 
the  taking.  He  found  the  warm  grays  of 
discarded  fence  boards  softer  and  richer 
than  factory  moldings.  The  rough,  tan 
building  paper  on  the  walls,  paneled  with 
strips  of  somber  gray ;  the  inviting  easy 
chairs,  home-made  and  home-stained  with 
earth-browns  shoveled  from  before  the 
door ;  long,  low  window-seats ;  mission- 
style  table  of  pine,  gray  weathered, — all 
echo  a  restful  color  scheme.  For  the  outer 
lines  of  the  mud  cabin  are  correct  in  their 
prophesy  of  an  equal  simplicity  of  line  and 
decoration  within. 

The  young  ama¬ 
teur  saved  paint 
bills  and  achieved 
results  at  once 
cheap  and  artistic 
by  mixing  to  his 
taste  the  yellows 
and  browns  dug 
from  the  red  clay 
beds. 

His  statement 
that  the  “cabin,” 
from  ridgepole  to 
cellar,  cost  less 
than  one  hundred 
dollars,  including 
tools  and  furni¬ 
ture,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the 


amateur  builder 
has  hewn  close  to 
the  mark,  even  in 
the  simplicity  of 
those  materials  he 
was  forced  t  o 
purchase. 

The  home- 
seeker,  casting 
about  for  a  spot 
in  keeping  with 
his  i  a  e  a  1,  be¬ 
thought  himself 
of  Uncle  Sam’s 
big,  tree-clothed 
holdings,  and  the 
standing  offer 
made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  lease 
land  for  homes  for  a  sum  ranging 
from  $5  to  $25  a  year,  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  permitting  the  use  of  one 
acre.  He  appreciated  the  advantage  of 
the  assurance  given  by  the  Government 
that  his  home,  built  in  a  forest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  reserves,  never  would  be  without  a 
certain  isolation  and  never  would  lack  its 
setting  of  magnificent  trees.  He  chose  the 
Pecos  forest  because  it  lies  in  a  kindly  cli¬ 
mate,  high  up  in  the  southwestern  Rockies 
and  close  to  a  railway.  He  selected  his 
acre  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  $5  a  year, 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  station  and 
post  office,  and  yet  well  within  the  protected 
district.  The  cries  of  night  prowlers,  the 
midnight  scream  of  the  mountain  lion  and 
the  yelps  of  frolicking  coyotes  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  builder  has  not  sacrificed  the 


ANY  CONVENIENT  SPOT  AFFORDED  THE  PECULIAR  ADOBE  CLAY  SUITABLE  FOR  MORTAR. 
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wildness  he  de¬ 
sired  in  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  some  of 
the  comforts  o  f 
civilization. 

An  atmosphere 
and  coloring  of 
age,  so  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the 
heavy  material  of 
which  the  house 
is  made,  has  been 
carefully  pre¬ 
served.  Three 
bricks  taken,  with 
inward  apology, 
from  the  old 
estuffa  of  the 
Pecos  Indians,  a 
have  been  built  into 
mute  evidence,  in  their  flinty  hardness  after 
three  hundred  years,  of  the  durability  of 
adobe  blocks. 

The  interior  of  the  mountain  home  has 
even  more  distinction  than  the  outside. 
The  adobe  walls  are  covered  with  a  rough, 
pale  brown  building  paper,  which  leaves 
uncovered  the  projecting  dado  and  frieze 
and  window  borders  of  heavier  bricks. 
The  paper  is  put  on  in  panels,  joined  by 
strips  of  genuinely  and  beautifully  weath¬ 
ered  wood  taken  from  the  broken-down 
fence  of  a  bygone  homesteader.  Sun  and 
rain  have  brought  out  some  surprising 
browns  and  yellows  and  warm  grays  that 
would  make  bolder  the  brush  of  the  shop 
artisan,  were  he  to  see  what  Nature  can  do 


few  miles  distant, 
a  wall  of  the  house, 


DEEP  BROWN  ADOBE  BRICK  FORM  THE  FRIEZE  OF  THE  WALL  AND  BORDER  THE  WIN¬ 
DOWS  MASSIVELY. 


HAND-MADE  BOOKSHELVES,  TABLE,  DICTIONARY 
STAND,  PICTURE  FRAMES  AND  WOODWORK  CONVEY 
THE  IMPRESSION  THAT  THE  LIVING  ROOM  WAS  BUILT 
FOR  EVERYDAY  WEAR  AND  TEAR. 

in  the  weathering  line,  particularly  with  a 
palette  full  of  New  Mexican  sunshine  and 
sudden,  drenching  rains.  There  is  a  long 
library  table  made  of  the  old  fence  boards 
and  a  square  dining  table  and  sideboard  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  For  the  book¬ 
shelves,  a  dictionary  stand  and  in  many 
other  inconspicuous  ways,  the  weathered 
pine  has  also  been  used. 

The  only  novelty  in  architecture  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  living  room,  six-sided  instead 
of  the  usual  four.  The  great,  rough,  6- 
foot  fireplace  stands  directly  opposite  the 
wild  clematis-covered  doorway.  On  either 
side  are  the  bookshelves.  Long,  horizontal 

windows  at  the 
ends  and  on  either 
side  of  the  door¬ 
way  provide  am¬ 
ple  light  to  bright¬ 
en  the  36-foot 
room;  17  feet 
wide  in  the  center, 
a  sloping  wall  at 
either  side  funnels 
the  heat  of  the 
fireplace  to  the  re¬ 
mote  corners  of 
the  12-foot  end 
walls. 

The  great  fire¬ 
place  was  a  result 
of  some  thought 
and  planning  dur¬ 
ing  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  house 
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construction.  The  builder  began  it  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  foundation,  using 
much  the  same  sort  of  stones,  though  se¬ 
lecting  with  more  care  the  flat  rocks  for 
hearthstone  and  mantel.  Set  in  the  center 
of  the  three-sided  wall,  the  wide,  open  fire¬ 
place  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  room. 

Each  decorative  feature  in  this  rGom  con¬ 
tributes  its  note  of  harmony  to  a  rich  and 
pleasing  whole.  Several  pictures  have 
been  framed  in  the  old  woods.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular, — a  landscape  etched  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  artist, — is  simply  framed  in  fence 
boarding  that  precisely  matches  its  deeper 
shadows,  a  bit  of  wood  that  had  been  slow¬ 
ly  acquiring  the  right  gray-brown  through 
thirty  years  of  changing  weather. 

The  weather  as  artist  works  slowly,  like  the 
early  Navajo  blanket-weavers,  but  it  works 
surely,  and  all  that  remains  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  is  to  be  at  hand  the  moment  Na¬ 
ture  has  finished  her  product,  and  before  it 
is  carried  beyond  the  point  of  beauty  to 
that  of  decay. 

In  each  of  the  diagonal  walls  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  a  doorway,  one  leading  into  a 
sleeping  room  and  the  other  into  a  kitchen. 
Behind  the  fireplace  is  a  fourth  room  con¬ 
taining  a  bath. 

Wishing  to  have  doors  that  would  be 
heavy  and  substantial,  in  keeping  with  the 
house,  the  artisan  has  made  them  of  diag¬ 
onal  flooring.  Strong  iron  latches  secure 
them  as  they  swing  shut  on  four  strap 
hinges  of  barn-door  dimensions. 

Chairs,  doors  and  cupboards  are  colored 
very  nearly  like  the  adobe,  though  in  a 
lighter  shade.  The  floors  have  a  deeper 
earth  pigment  mixed  with  a  stain. 

The  bookshelves  are  of  an  original  de¬ 
sign.  They  are  placed  at  an  angle  that 
presents  the  book  titles  toward  the  search¬ 
ing  eye. 

The  great  room  looks  more  like  an  an¬ 
cient  manorial  hall  than  the  living  room  of 
a  mountaineer.  In  a  duller  country  and 
without  the  bright  Navajo  rugs  on  floor 
and  lounges,  the  ensemble  might  be  deemed 
too  somber,  but,  with  the  long,  lateral  win¬ 
dows  which  make  the  living  room  a  play¬ 
ground  of  streaming  sunshine,  and  which 
frame  within  their  casements  ever  chang¬ 
ing  pictures  of  purple  mountains  and 
azure  skies,  the  soft  red-browns  are  rest¬ 
ful  and  appropriate. 

The  building  of  the  charming  home  re¬ 
quired  an  entire  New  Mexican  summer. 
Equipped  with  stout  biceps,  the  young 


writer  decided  to  make  his  own  adobes, 
albeit  he  was  warned  it  was  hand-soiling 
work.  He  watched  the  Mexicans  at  their 
task  and  saw  how  they  mixed  and  managed 
their  clay,  but  elected  to  make  his  bricks 
somewhat  smaller  and  to  use  a  mold  in 
which  he  could  make  two  bricks  at  a  time. 
This  method  he  persisted  in,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  border  of  larger  bricks  around 
the  doorways,  window  casings  and  at  top 
and  base  of  the  walls.  The  effect  of  the 
heavier  bricks  used  in  this  way  has  been 
to  give  the  building  a  massive  and  stable 
appearance.  The  ground  at  any  conveni¬ 
ent  spot  was  his  mortar  box,  and  there  he 
mixed  the  mud  with  a  spade  and  with 
water  from  the  brook  a  few  feet  away. 
Lacking  straw  for  mortar  or  bricks,  he 
made  use  of  the  Mexican  broom  straw 
growing  luxuriantly  among  the  arroyos. 
The  only  help  the  amateur  permitted  him¬ 
self  was  assistance  in  getting  out  rock  for 
the  foundation. 

Wherever  the  ready-made  article  could 
be  dispensed  with,  the  material  was  made. 
This  required  much  time,  but  saved  money 
and  gave  to  the  home  the  valued  touch  of 
the  intelligent  handicraftsman. 

The  process  of  making  adobe  bricks  was 
a  laborious  one,  particularly  in  an  unusually 
rainy  summer  when  many  of  the  bricks 
had  to  be  made  a  second  time  after  a  brisk 
shower  had  washed  them  into  the  stream 
or  squashed  them  into  mud  pies.  Rain  does 
net  injure  the  dry  adobes,  but  plays  havoc 
with  those  still  wet.  Many  times  the  pa¬ 
tient  builder  was  tempted  to  complete  his 
house  in  the  simpler  fashion  of  modern 
Mexicans  who  make  stockade  wal's  of 
cedar  posts  plastered  thickly  with  mud. 
But  he  thought  of  the  house  he  had 
planned,  and  persevered.  When  there  was 
no  prospect  of  drying  weather  for  some 
time,  he  worked  in  his  garden,  or  with 
saw  and  plane. 

A  patent  roofing  was  used,  as  being 
cheap  and  easy  to  apply  single-handed, 
though  in  time  it  may  be  replaced  with 
something  more  in  keeping  with  the  whole. 

In  his  six-sided  study  the  forest  dweller 
has  a  few  hundred  books,  a  typewriter,  a 
few  etchings  and  water  colors  and  some 
forest  pictures  of  his  own  photographing 
and  enlarging.  At  one  end  of  the  room  he 
dines  and  at  the  other  he  reads  or  writes. 
There  are  seats  beside  the  inglenook  and 
cavernous  chairs,  burlap-cushioned.  The 
sleeping  room  is  equipped  with  a  “disap- 
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pearing”  wall  bed  and  there  are  snug  lock¬ 
ers  about  the  walls  and  a  three-cornered 
press.  A  roomy  cupboard  conceals  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  in  the  kitchen  and  gives  to  the 
room  the  compactness  of  a  ship’s  galley. 
The  table  where  the  mountaineer  stirs  his 
biscuits  swings  downward  when  not  in  use, 
and  the  one  at  which  he  washes  his  dishes 
folds  back  when  a  prop  is  turned  aside. 
For  economy  of  space,  the  kitchen,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  entire  house,  is  a  marvel  of  in¬ 
genuity. 

The  wildness  of  the  region  is  surprising 
considering  its  accessibility,  for  it  lies  at 
the  gateway  of  a  forest  of  priceless  blue 
spruces  of  great  height  and  vigor.  The 
mountaineer’s  only  companions  are  ihe 
ever-curious  range  cattle,  a  few  flashing- 
eyed  range  horses  and  a  greater  variety  of 
song  birds  than  a  city  dwreller  would  think 
possible.  For  additional  music  he  has  a 
small  waterfall  within  earshot.  At  night, 
he  hears  the  long,  sharp  note  of  the  coyote, 
followed  by  its  challenging  laughter.  An 
owl  hoots  and  there  is  the  wail  of  the 
winds  that  are  never  still  on  Old  Baldy, 
Glorieta’s  guardian  mountain. 

The  click  of  a  typewriter  sounded  alien 
in  the  wild  surroundings,  but  its  khaki 
cover  showed  that  it,  too,  like  house  and 
owner,  was  dressed  for  mountain  exigen¬ 
cies. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  DRAIN¬ 
AGE  ENGINEERING  AS  AP¬ 
PLIED  TO  THE  VAST  SWAMP 
LANDS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY:  BY 
GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 

O  two  generations  offer  the  same 
opportunities:  changing  conditions 
and  environments  demand  of  each 
a  new  viewpoint  and  a  new  treat¬ 
ment  concerning  problems  of  development 
and  exploitation.  Each  nation  and  genera¬ 
tion  must  face  its  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  achieve  success  through  inde¬ 
pendent  and  original  works.  Examples  and 
principles  help  greatly,  but  are  i  ot  alone 
sufficient. 

The  colossal  fortunes  made  in  oil,  coal, 
iron  and  steel  may  not  again  be  duplicated ; 
but  it  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
national  life  if  all  great  opportunities  in  this 
country  were  closed  to  us.  National  re¬ 
sources  lie  at  our  feet  in  a  dormant  and 
undeveloped  state.  Until  we  recognize 


them  we  can  hardly  turn  them  into  profita¬ 
ble  use.  The  possibilities  of  new  industries 
are  enormous  and  while  one  man  waits  and 
considers  what  to  do,  another  with  skill 
and  boldness  comes  along  and  exploits  them 
to  the  profit  of  himself  and  his  country. 

When  we  regard  the  possibilities  of  serv¬ 
ice  awaiting  the  drainage  engineer — oppor¬ 
tunities  that  almost  dazzle  the  mind — 
we  wonder  why  the  vast  unlocked  wealth 
stored  up  in  swamps,  marshy  lands  and  wet 
meadows  has  remained  so  long  untouched. 
Some  day  in  the  near  future  new  captains 
of  industry  will  reclaim  these  lands,  open¬ 
ing  wide  to  the  people  new  sources  of 
wealth.  Then  will  come  another  period  of 
prosperity  and  it  will  stimulate  numberless 
industries. 

Many  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
drainage  engineering,  and  they  are  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem  in  either  a  small  or  a  large 
way  with  every  prospect  of  success.  For¬ 
tunately  the  opportunities  in  this  line  are 
almost  coextensive  with  the  size  of  the 
country.  They  will  appeal  to  capitalists 
w'ho  can  invest  huge  fortunes  no  less  than 
to  small  land-owners  with  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  swamp  or  wet  land. 

To  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  problem  pressing  for  so¬ 
lution,  we  must  resort  briefly  to  statistics. 
In  the  various  States  of  the  Union  there 
are,  according  to  official  reports  of  the 
Government,  approximately  82,000,000 
acres  of  swamp  and  wet  land  that  have 
never  been  reclaimed.  The  present  value 
of  the  land  is  practically  nothing,  but  if 
properly  drained  and  used  for  agriculture 
it  would  be  worth  at  a  minimum  estimate 
approximately  $8,000,000,000.  There  would 
be  enough  good,  fertile  land  created  to  pro¬ 
vide  over  2,000,000  families  with  farms 
of  40  acres. 

This  unreclaimed  land  is  furthermore 
the  richest  in  existence.  Through  the 
countless  ages  Nature  has  piled  on  it 
layer  after  layer  of  fertility  by  the  slow 
process  of  growth  and  decay.  The  rich 
soil  extends  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10 
feet,  and  its  fertility  would  never  diminish. 

These  enormous  deposits  of  rich  soil  are 
not  limited  to  any  portion  of  the  country. 
They  are  distributed  so  generally  that 
more  than  37  different  States  can  claim  a 
share  of  the  future  prosperity  following 
wet-land  reclamation.  Some  States  are  so 
rich  in  unreclaimed  swamps  that  their  re¬ 
sources  will  be  doubled  and  trebled  in 
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value  when  drainage  engineers  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  work.  The  distribution  of  un¬ 
reclaimed  swamp  lands  among  various 
States  is  estimated  as  follows :  Florida 
29,000  square  miles,  Louisiana  15,000 
square  miles,  Arkansas  9,000  square  miles, 
Mississippi  9.000  square  miles,  Michigan 

7.500  square  miles,  Minnesota  6,000  square 
miles,  Maine  4,000  square  miles,  Georgia 
3,750  square  miles,  Illinois  3,500  square 
miles,  Texas  3,500  square  miles,  Wisconsin 

4.500  square  miles,  North  Carolina  3,750 
square  miles,  Missouri  3,000  square  miles, 
South  Carolina  2,750  square  miles,  New 
York  2,500  square  miles,  Virginia  1,600 
square  miles,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
each  1,250  square  miles,  Western  States 
10,000  square  miles,  sixteen  other  States 
5,560  square  miles. 

This  enormous  area  of  low  wet  land  has 
been  passed  over  for  decades  without  any 
thought  of  its  future  value.  Years  ago 
the  preliminary  work  of  surveying  and  ex¬ 
amining  it  was  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  with,  however, 
no  idea  of  reclaiming  the  land.  The  work 
was  prosecuted  simply  in  the  interests  of 
science  and  geography.  No  surveyor’s 
chain  had  ever  been  stretched  across  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  Florida  Everglades 
and  the  interior  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  was 
known  only  to  the  Indians  and  a  few  white 
hunters. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  topographical 
and  hydrographical  surveys  made  in  the 
interests  of  geography,  the  question  of 
draining  this  vast  swampy  area  might  have 
been  postponed  indefinitely.  Few  had  any 
idea  of  the  extent  of  swamp  lands  in  the 
country  before  the  Geological  Survey  pub¬ 
lished  its  topographic  report  showing  that 
out  of  1.637  “sheets,”  402  had  swamp  areas 
scattered  throughout  all  the  principal 
States  of  the  country.  These  survey  sheets 
located  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the 
swamps  and  their  relation  to  the  natural 
drainage  channels. 

Now  that  a  Reclamation  Service  is  in 
actual  operation  by  the  Government,  and 
the  wholesale  drainage  of  many  swamp 
lands  is  in  operation,  a  good  idea  can  be 
gained  of  the  beneficial  work  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  For  fifteen  years  its  ex¬ 
perts  carried  on  investigations  without  at¬ 
tracting  any  particular  notice.  The  engi¬ 
neers  examined  underground  currents  and 
springs,  gauged  the  flow  of  streams  and 
prepared  reports  concerning  the  best  way 
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to  utilize  water  resources  and  to  drain 
swamp  lands.  So  important  has  become 
this  work  of  the  Survey  that  no  project  for 
the  drainage  of  wet  land  can  be  successfully 
accomplished  unless  it  is  based  on  the  care¬ 
ful  preliminary  hydrographic  investigations 
of  this  Department. 

The  possibility  of  draining  swamp  lands 
is  a  matter  of  practical  engineering,  and 
no  more  difficult  than  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands,  the  construction  of  inland  waterways, 
the  prevention  of  floods,  the  conservation 
of  water  or  any  other  important  engineer¬ 
ing  work.  All  such  projects  involve  en¬ 
gineering  besides  physical  problems  that 
must  be  worked  out  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  drainage  engineer  has  before  him 
golden  opportunities  transcending  in  value 
the  work  of  nearly  all  other  men.  It  is  his 
privilege  to  suck  out  dirty  water  reeking 
with  the  odor  of  a  million  dead  plants  ;  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  plow  and  harrow ; 
to  make  possible  the  planting  of  a  million 
acres  with  grain  and  fruits  and  to  bring 
into  profitable  fertility  waste  lands  that  in 
the  aggregate  form  a  princely  domain  equal 
in  extent  to  many  empires. 

Centuries  ago  the  draining  of  swamps, 
morasses,  meadows  and  low  grounds  was 
practiced  to  reclaim  soil  for  crop  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  Greeks  drained  Lake  Copias, 
near  Thebes,  and  converted  it  into  a  valley 
of  surpassing  worth  wherein  plants  and 
flowers  grew  luxuriantly.  The  Aztecs  had 
under  way  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of 
the  great  valley  of  Mexico  when  Cortez 
landed ;  and  in  recent  times  the  Mexican 
Government  has  spent  upward  of  $20,000,- 
000  in  the  development  and  completion  of 
this  project. 

In  this  country  the  drainage  of  wet  land 
was  carried  on  in  a  small  way  before  the 
Reclamation  Service  was  formed.  Around 
New  Orleans  thousands  of  acres  were  re¬ 
claimed  for  rice  cultivation.  More  recently 
a  good  part  of  the  Kankakee  Marsh  in 
Indiana  has  been  redeemed ;  also  the  wet 
lands  of  North  Dakota  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Red  River.  Wet  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  for¬ 
merly  no  one  could  live,  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  truck  gardens  worth  $200  an 
acre. 

One  of  the  well-known  areas  of  wet  land 
is  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  the  largest 
swamp  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world.  It  is  40  miles  wide  and  over  100 
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miles  long;  covered  in  parts  with  cypress 
and  mangrove  trees,  sawgrass  and  wild 
marsh  plants.  Until  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  made  a  study  of  it  the  Everglade 
Swamp  was  supposed  to  be  at  or  below  sea 
level,  and  hence  undrainable ;  but  Lake 
Okechobee,  occupying  the  center  of  the 
swamp,  is  known  today  to  be  20  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  work  of  draining  a  part  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades  has  been  in  progress  now  for  about 
5  years,  and  over  15,000  acres  of  what  was 
formerly  submerged  land  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Still  nearly 
4,000,000  out  of  the  8,000,000  acres  are  left 
to  be  reclaimed  and  planted  with  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  plants.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
under  the  swamp  is  the  richest  in  Florida. 
Located  in  so  warm  and  subtropical  a  cli¬ 
mate  its  ultimate  value  will  be  enormous. 
Private,  State  and  national  funds  are  being 
used  today  in  the  drainage  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  the  cost  of  which  when  finally  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  Still 
it  is  believed  that  the  Everglades  could 
raise  three  times  as  much  cane  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sugar  as  the  country  would 
need  for  years  to  come.  The  American 
sugar  production  averages  annually  about 
500.000  tons,  and  to  meet  the  consumption 
we  import  upward  of  2,250,000  tons.  If 
the  reclaimed  land  of  the  Everglades  yield¬ 
ed  25  tons  to  the  acre — the  average  crop 
produced  in  Louisiana,  our  greatest  cane- 
producing  State — the  supply  would  more 
than  equal  our  needs  twice  over. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  is  a  vast 
morass,  the  usefulness  of  which,  if  drained, 
was  predicted  by  George  Washington,  who 
was  interested  in  a  project  for  reclaiming 
this  land.  It  is  20  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  located  on  a  hillside  sloping  gradually 
toward  the  sea.  Private  enterprises  have 
drained  parts  of  the  swamp  along  the  bor¬ 
ders,  the  land  thus  redeemed  being  found 
to  be  the  richest  in  cotton  production  in 
the  South.  The  Dismal  Swamp,  like  the 
Everglades,  is  a  great  inland  marsh  with 
the  waters  pent  in  because  of  insufficient 
outlets.  If  artificial  outlets  were  made  to 
carry  away  the  surplus  water  these  swamps 
would  soon  become  dry  enough  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes. 

Both  of  these  vast  tracts  contain  perma¬ 
nent  lakes,  which,  while  the  level  of  their 
waters  will  be  lowered,  must  not  be  drained 
off  entirely.  Lake  Okechobee  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  and  Lake  Drummond  in  the  heart 


of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  will  be  forever 
needed  as  vast  reservoirs  to  furnish  sup¬ 
plies  for  irrigation.  Drainage  for  these 
swamps,  therefore,  means  as  well  system¬ 
atic  irrigation,  for  these  two  engineering 
feats  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
deeming  the  swamp  lands  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  useless  condition. 

Along  the  coast  line  from  Virginia  to 
Texas  there  is  a  strip  of  land  varying  in 
width  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  that  awaits  the  magic  work  of  the 
drainage  engineer  to  convert  it  into  prof¬ 
itable  farms  and  gardens.  Today  this 
land  is  almost  worthless,  and  so  malarial 
that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
country.  Mosquitoes  breed  there  by  the 
tens  of  millions,  and  fevers  make  the 
marshes  so  uninhabitable  that  none  but  the 
hardiest  can  exist  in  their  vicinity.  Yet 
this  strip  of  land  is  readily  accessible  to 
large  markets  and  the  soil  under  its  water 
is  enormously  fertile.  The  few  thousand 
acres  that  have  already  been  drained  have 
demonstrated  this  fact  over  and  over  again. 
The  wholesale  reclamation  of  this  land 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  the  Eastern  coast. 

Within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City,  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants, 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  wet  lands 
or  meadows  stretching  along  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  coast,  which  if  reclaimed  and  convert¬ 
ed  into  producing  farms  would  prove  al¬ 
most  as  valuable  as  some  city  lots  in  the 
metropolis.  The  filling  in  of  these  mead¬ 
ows  for  factory  sites  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  real-estate  men,  who  were  only 
held  back  from  the  work  by  its  exceedingly 
high  cost. 

Now  through  the  cooperation  of  private 
individuals,  State  authorities  and  experts 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  New  Jersey  meadows  promise 
prosperity  for  this  section.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
not  for  factory  and  other  building  sites. 
Recent  experiments  with  small  tracts  show 
that  drainage  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
not  as  difficult  as  imagined.  Their  prox¬ 
imity  to  several  of  the  largest  markets  of 
the  country  will  render  them  of  infinite 
value.  The  great  cranberry  bogs  of  Cape 
Cod,  Wisconsin,  Long  Island,  southern 
New  Jersey  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
represent  a  feature  of  the  modern  reclama¬ 
tion  movement.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
rice  fields  of  the  Southern  States.  Both 
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of  these  plants  must  have  plenty  of  water, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they 
must  be  flooded — but  by  water  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  land  then  must  first  be  drained, 
later  irrigated  with  ditches.  Superfluous 
water  must  be  shut  out. 

The  cranberry  bogs  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  individual  owners,  the  annual  crops 
paying  well.  Naturally  the  draining  and 
irrigating  of  low  wet  lands  for  cranberry 
culture  is  costly,  but  the  results  justify  the 
expenditure.  As  a  specific  illustration  of 
this  form  of  drainage  a  marshy  tract  at 
Manorville,  Long  Island,  that  formerly 
consisted  of  a  series  of  shallow  swamps 
surrounded  by  low  sandy  hills  is  today 
held  at  $1,600  per  acre.  The  value  of  the 
virgin  marshy  land  was  placed  at  $10  and 
Si 5  an  acre.  These  swamps  produce  a 
clear  profit  in  cranberries  of  $300  per  acre. 

Profitable  cranberry  bogs  are  in  truth 
marshes  or  wet  meadow  lands  that  have 
been  reclaimed  by  drainage  and  irrigation 
in  such  a  way  that  the  field  can  be  flooded 
at  any  time  by  permitting  the  surrounding 
water  to  back  up  through  open  gates  in 
artificially  constructed  dams.  The  ideal 
cranberry  farm  has  a  swampy,  peaty  soil 
over  which  a  top  layer  of  sand  has  been 
spread.  When  surrounded  by  a  dam  to 
control  the  waters,  the  plants  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  insects  and  early  frosts  by 
flooding  the  crop.  In  this  way  thousands 
of  acres  of  cranberries  are  saved  each 
year. 

Scattered  throughout  the  country  are  in¬ 
numerable  small  swamps,  varying  in  size 
from  four  to  many  hundreds  of  acres,  that 
could  be  converted  into  ideal  cranberry 
farms  at  an  expense  of  from  $50  to  $100 
per  acre.  Their  reclamation  means  the 
conversion  of  waste  land  into  profitable 
farms. 

A  good  many  of  our  marshy  lands  are 
only  partly  inundated  or  flooded  with  water 
at  seasons  of  the  year  when  streams  over¬ 
flow  their  banks.  To  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  such  land  is  as  useless  as 
that  which  lies  under  water  all  the  year ; 
though  when  drained  it  is  so  rich  that 
plants  grow  on  it  in  almost  tropical  lux¬ 
uriance. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  in  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota,  where  the  overflow  of 
streams  excludes  from  cultivation  immense 
tracts  of  land.  In  the  valley  of  the  Neosho 
River  in  Kansas  there  are  over  350,000 
acres  of  fertile  soil  subjected  to  periodical 
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inundation.  Some  years  the  crops  raised 
thereon  are  totally  ruined  by  the  floods ; 
more  or  less  injury  occurs  every  season. 
The  protection  of  these  lands  from  the 
overflow  of  streams  would  save  big  for¬ 
tunes  to  the  settlers. 

The  great  swamp  area  of  the  United 
States  is  east  of  Nebraska  and  it  is  over 
60,000.000  acres  in  extent.  The  total  area 
of  water-soaked  land  is  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  the  combined  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  There  is  scarcely  a 
State  east  of  the  Rockies  without  swamp 
lands  which  take  up  a  large  proportion  of 
their  productive  area. 

The  Hollanders  in  western  Michigan 
have  reclaimed  tracts  of  wet  land  and  con¬ 
verted  them  into  fertile,  profitable  farms 
for  the  cultivation  of  garden  truck;  and  a 
German  colonv  has  reclaimed  the  cotton¬ 
wood  swamp  in  southern  Michigan  and 
achieved  similar  highly  profitable  results. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  delta  lands  near 
Stockton,  California,  where  gardens  and 
fruit  orchards  now  flourish.  In  all  such 
private  enterprises  the  cost  per  acre  has 
not  averaged  more  than  from  $5  to  $40, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased 
from  a  few  dollars  an  acre  to  several  hun¬ 
dred. 

It  is  estimated  by  drainage  experts  that 
it  will  cost  nearly  $480,000,000  to  drain 
and  recover  all  the  eighty  odd  million  acres 
of  swamp  and  marsh  land  in  this  country. 
This  is  placing  the  cost  per  acre  as  low  as 
$6.  If  properly  drained  the  land  thus  re¬ 
deemed  would  be  worth  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses  at  least  $100  per  acre,  making  the 
total  value  about  $8,000,000,000.  This 
would  make  a  gross  gain  of  something  like 
1.700  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Besides 
furnishing  highly  profitable  farms  for 
many  families,  and  increasing  enormously 
the  productive  output  of  the  country,  the 
reclamation  of  these  swamps  would  do 
more  toward  eradicating  certain  diseases 
than  any  other  step  the  Government  could 
take  with  an  equal  expenditure.  The  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  great  breeding-places  of 
mosquitoes  would  alone  compensate  for  the 
time  and  money  spent  and  until  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  reduced  or  destroyed  we  cannot 
curtail  greatly  the  spread  of  malaria  and 
kindred  fevers. 

A  great  deal  of  this  vast  swamp  land  is 
still  owned  by  the  national  Government  or 
by  the  States.  Its  uselessness  in  the  past 
made  it  undesirable  and  it  was  not  taken 
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up  by  settlers.  Today,  however,  it  is  held 
in  much  greater  respect.  The  few  thou¬ 
sand  acres  drained  by  the  Government,  the 
States  and  individuals  have  proved  so 
highly  profitable  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  most  of  this  vast  domain 
will  be  partly  or  wholly  reclaimed  for  agri¬ 
cultural  uses. 

The  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  by  the 
national  Government  will  be  as  important 
a  branch  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
future  as  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  re¬ 
gions  through  irrigation  has  been  in  the 
past.  And  while  wholesale  irrigation  on  a 
stupendous  plan  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Government,  States  and  large  corporations, 
the  owners  of  small  areas  have  not  been 
idle.  They  have  applied  like  principles  to 
their  small  farms  and  have  reaped  the  re¬ 
wards  of  their  work.  Irrigation  is  today 
recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  good 
agriculture  even  outside  the  arid  belt. 

The  private  drainage  of  swamps  and  low 
places  should  be  undertaken  only  after  a 
careful  survey  and  study  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  topography.  The  Government  stands 
ready  to  help  every  owner  of  low  land. 
The  Geological  Survey  can,  in  fact,  fur¬ 
nish  a  topographical  map  of  almost  any 
swamp  in  the  country,  one  showing  the 
slope  of  the  land,  the  general  flow  of  un¬ 
derground  streams,  the  presence  of  springs 
and  other  conditions  that  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  No  work  of  swamp  drainage 
should  therefore  be  undertaken  without 
consulting  the  topographical  maps  of  the 
Government.  The  character  of  the  soil 
under  the  swamp  has  been  included  in  these 
Government  surveys  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  know  beforehand  what  kind  of  land  will 
be  found  when  the  swamp  has  been 
drained. 

Swamp  land  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  many  crops  besides  cran¬ 
berries,  rice  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  The 
usual  vegetables  thrive  wonderfully  in 
swamp  soil,  as  is  proved  by  truck  gardens 
in  South  Carolina.  Many  of  these  gardens 
occupy  sites  that  were  originally  water- 
soaked  yet  today  they  yield  three  and  four 
hundred  dollars  profit  per  acre. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  waiting  for  us  tens 
of  millions  of  acres  of  water-soaked  land 
that  only  needs  the  removal  of  the  surplus 
water  to  show  that  it.  is  richer  in  fertility 
than  the  virgin  soil  of  our  upland  districts. 
Here,  surely,  is  a  chance  for  the  country  to 
increase  its  agricultural  values. 


HICKORY  FURNITURE  FOR 
COUNTRY  HOUSES  AND  LIV¬ 
ING  GARDENS 

WITH  the  increasing  interest  in 
this  country  in  garden  life  there 
is  naturally  following  a  demand 
for  useful  fittings  for  out  of 
doors.  Outdoor  living  nowadays  does  not 
mean  the  woods  and  meadows  and  far¬ 
away  country  lanes;  it  means  your  own 
garden  fitted  up  comfortably  or  a  pergola 
with  your  sewing  table  in  it  or  wide  porches 
furnished  with  good  durable  furniture. 
And  there  is  really  very  little  chance  of 
comfort  in  this  outdoor  living,  subject  as 
we  are  to  sudden  changes  of  weather  and 
temperature,  unless  we  can  find  furniture 
having  some  degree  of  durability.  There 
are  many  pretty  kinds  of  porch  pieces,  but 
the  real  demand  has  been  for  actual  out¬ 
door  furniture  that  could  be  left  in  place 
regardless  of  rain  or  wind  or  dust.  It  has 
not  been  an  easy  matter  to  design  furniture 
for  such  purposes,  to  have  it  at  once  attrac¬ 
tive  and  durable,  with  colors  that  are  inter- 


A  CHAIR  OF  HICKORY  BOUGHS  AND  WOVEN  SPLINTS 
OF  INNER  BARK. 
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roof  gardens,  indeed  to  the 
simple  furnishing  of  any  room 
of  a  real  country  house.  It  is 
attractive  in  smoking  rooms, 
libraries,  dens,  any  place 
where  the  first  ideals  are  for 
comfort  and  simplicity. 

More  and  more  we  are  de¬ 
sirous  in  this  country,  especial¬ 
ly  in  our  simpler  homes,  of 
furniture  which  is  really  suited 
to  a  simpler,  more  comfortable 
way  of  living.  We  have  wast¬ 


A  SET  OF  PORCH  OR  LIBRARY  FURNITURE  OF  WOVEN 
SPLINTS  OF  BARK  AND  FRAMES  OF  OLD  HICKORY. 

esting  and  pleasant  and  satisfactory  in  the 
landscape,  not  too  vivid  or  too  crude  and 
yet  permanent. 

At  least  one  manufacturer  has  discovered 
the  secret  of  making  outdoor  furniture  so 
that  it  combines  simplicity,  durability,  com¬ 
fort  and  a  very  real  beauty.  This  furniture 
is  made  of  old  hickory  and  has  the  fine 
rugged,  reliable  qualities  that  we  associate 
with  the  famous  old  statesman,  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  nickname,  “Old  Hickory,” 
was  given  in  his  exciting  presidential 
career.  This  furniture  has  personality,  an 
air  of  definite  sincerity,  its  lines  are  well 
thought  out  and  convincing  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  delightfully  restful  to  the 
body.  It  has  all  the  effect  of  rusticity, 
while  it  is  really  very  well  designed  and 
extremely  well  made.  Indeed,  so  attractive 
is  this  furniture  in  color  and  design  that 
it  is  not  by  any  means  limited  in  usefulness 
to  the  lawn  or  the  pergola  or  the  summer¬ 
house.  It  is  suited  to  tea-houses,  porches, 


ed  a  great  deal  of  money  m 
America  on  two  kinds  of  fur¬ 
niture;  one  that  was  too  ornate 
and  elaborate  for  the  homes 
of  moderately  well  off  people 
and  the  other,  poor  grades  of 
furniture  that  held  a  certain 
evanescent  style,  but  scarcely 
outlasted  the  putting  it  in 
place. 

We  find  that  this  furniture 
made  of  old  hickory  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  simpler 
Craftsman  houses  and  not  out 
of  place  with  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture,  as  it  has  the  same  sturdy 
principles  of  construction  and 
well  thought  out  color  schemes. 

This  furniture  is  distinctive 
on  account  of  the  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  its  design.  It  has 
not  lost  altogether  the  aroma  of  the 
forest.  The  framework,  whether  of  a 


A  HICKORY  GARDEN  ROCKING  CHAIR. 
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chair,  table,  settee  or  more  elaborate  piece, 
is  invariably  of  young  hickory  saplings 
hewn  in  the  autumn  when  the  bark  clings 
to  them  closely.  The  different  parts  of  the 
frames  are  mortised  together  in  a  way  that 
ensures  their  durability.  The  inner  bark 
of  the  hickory  tree  is  then  cut  into 
long  strips  and  woven  into  the 
material  covering  the  seats  and 
backs  of  such  furniture.  This 
material  has  great  elasticity  and  is 
as  strong  as  any  leather.  It  fits 
snugly  into  the  body,  moving  with 
it  and  encouraging  complete  re¬ 
laxation.  Although  from  this 
hickory  furniture  upholstery  and 
springs  have  been  abolished,  their 
absence  is  not  in  any  way  de¬ 
plored.  This  furniture  is  treated 
neither  with  paint  nor  varnish ;  it 
needs  redoing  no  more  than  do 
the  trees  in  the  woodlands. 

While  the  scope  of  hickory  fur-  L 
niture  has  greatly  extended  there  remains  no 
doubt  that  for  all  places  subject  to  stren¬ 
uous  climatic  conditions  it  is  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  all  others,  a  fact  owing  to  its 
harmonious  appearance  in  the  landscape 
and  to  its  ability  to  last  indefinitely.  Sea¬ 
sons  come  and  seasons  go  ;  but  when  the 


RUSTIC  FENCE  OF  SASSAFRAS  POLES  WITH  GATE  TO 
MATCH. 

garden  or  veranda  furniture  is  old  hick¬ 
ory  it  has  noc  to  be  replaced,  since  time 
with  all  its  ravishings  passes  over  it  un¬ 
heeded. 
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SUMMER-HOUSE  OF  SASSAFRAS  POLES,  VERY  DURABLE. 

The  importance  of  veranda,  summer¬ 
house  and  garden  furniture  can  hardly 
in  these  days  be  overestimated,  since 
everywhere  the  desire  prevails  to  live  in 
the  open  as  much  as  possible  and  to  do  so 
with  slight  thought  of  care.  If,  with  the 


A  BRIDGE  OF  SASSAFRAS  POLES,  WITH  THE  BARK  ON,  BOTH  GRACEFUL  AND  DURABLE. 
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AN  ARBOR  SEAT  OF  SASSAFRAS  POLES  WITH  BARK  ON. 


advent  of  a  shower,  every  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  has  to  be  carried  in  from  the  veranda 
or  set  back  in  some  place  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  rain,  the  housewife  has 
this  act  of  supervision  ever  present  in  her 
mind.  On  starless  nights  she  dreads  to 
go  to  sleep,  fearing  that  rain  will  come 
and  do  damage  to  her  belongings.  To  get 
away  from  such  unnecessary  worries  is 
one  of  the  arts  most  in  need  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Side  by  side  with  the  many  admirable 
pieces  of  old  hickory  furniture  are  now 
to  be  seen  other  interesting  designs  in 
rustic  furniture  to  which  a  new  impetus 
seems  to  have  been  given.  Fences,  seats, 
pergolas,  playhouses,  bridges,  arbors  and 
gates,  besides  whatever  is  needed  for  special 
places,  are  presented  in  forms  showing 
great  improvements  over  the  old.  Usu¬ 
ally  this  new  rustic  work  is  constructed 
with  sassafras  poles  retaining  the  bark. 

When  buying  either  old  hickory  or 
rustic  sassafras  furniture  the  tree  seat 
should  not  be  forgotten,  since  there  is 
scarcely  a  summer  home  where  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  cannot  be  found  for  it. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ELM: 
BY  CLARENCE  MOORES  WEED 

O  other  shade  tree  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  life  of  the 
American  people  as  the  white  elm. 
In  the  early  Colonial  periods  it 
was  planted  very  generally  on  streets  and 
home  grounds  for  shade  and  shelter. 
Young  trees  in  fields  and  meadows  were 
left  undisturbed  to  grow  to  a  pleasant  ma¬ 
turity  that  has  given  grateful  shade  to 
many  generations  of  men  and  their  domes¬ 
tic  animals. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  elm  as  a  shade  tree.  It 
grows  easily  from  seed,  so  that  seedlings 
of  all  sizes  are  generally  available  in  fence 
corners  and  along  roadsides.  It  grows 
rapidly,  so  that  one  need  not  wait  long  for 
appreciable  shade.  The  young  trees  have 
a  compact  root  system,  so  they  are  easily 
transplanted.  As  the  trees  become  larger 
the  branches  assume  beautiful  arching 
forms  that  raise  them  far  above  houses  and 
highways,  and  so  make  them  ideal  for 
shade  in  streets  and  home  grounds.  And 
along  with  all  these  advantages  the  elm  had 
until  recent  years  practically  no  serious  in¬ 
sect  or  fungus  enemies. 

Considering  these  facts  it  is  not  strange 
that  for  about  two  centuries  the  elm  has 
been  the  most  general  single  tree  ele¬ 
ment  in  village  and  rural  landscapes.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  streets  have  become  visions  of 
beauty  because  of  the  meeting  of  over¬ 
arching  branches  and  thousands  of  fertile 
valleys  are  graced  by  the  great  bouquets  of 
elm  trees  clustered  here  and  there  on  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadow  lands. 

But  unhappily  for  us  all,  the  preeminence 
of  this  tree  is  doomed  to  pass.  Already 
hundreds  of  historic  elms  are  being  re¬ 
moved  because  it  was  found  impossible  to 
save  them,  even  at  great  expense,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  of  less  account  are  dying. 
One  may  travel  for  miles  in  New  England 
and  see  everywhere  evidence  of  the  decay 
of  these  noble  trees. 

This  passing  of  the  elm  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  insect  enemies  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  foreign  lands.  Many  native  in¬ 
sects  attack  the  elm,  but  they  are  of  small 
account  in  comparison  with  those  that  have 
been  imported.  The  elm-leaf  beetle  is  at 
present  the  most  widespread  of  these  pests. 
It  has  been  known  here  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  having  appeared  in  the  Hudson  River 
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valley  in  1834.  It  has  long  been  destruc¬ 
tive  in  New  York  State  and  has  gradually 
spread  over  a  wide  area.  Wherever  it  ap¬ 
peared  it  did  great  damage  to  the  elms,  eat¬ 
ing  off  the  leaves  and  causing  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees. 

These  beetles  can  be  destroyed  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenites.  This  is  a  troublesome 
process,  especially  in  the  case  of  tall  trees, 
but  were  there  no  other  enemies  there 
might  be  hope  of  saving  the  elms. 

The  San  Jose  scale,  which  has  played 
such  havoc  with  the  fruit  trees  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  also  attacked  the  elm. 
It  has  been  especially  destructive  to  young 
trees,  checking  their  growth  and  finally 
killing  vast  numbers  of  them. 

In  those  New  England  regions  where  the 
brown-tail  moth  has  been  prevalent  for 
many  years,  the  elms  have  been  literally 
shorn  of  their  chief  beauty  through  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  the  twigs  that  held  the  winter 
nests  of  the  pests.  The  repetition  of  this 
twig-cutting  process  for  several  successive 
winters  has  left  the  trees  with  short 
branches  that  gives  no  suggestion  of  the 
graceful  curves  of  the  original  forms,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  decided  loss  of  shade 
and  a  lessening  of  vitality  through  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  the  feeding  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  and  the  pruning  of  the  branches. 

The  notorious  gypsy  moth  also  has  done 
its  part  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of 
many  a  noble  tree.  These  voracious  cater¬ 
pillars  rapidly  defoliate  practically  all  trees 
where  they  are  left  to  multiply  and  have 
had  a  serious  effect  upon  elm  trees. 

There  might  be  hope  of  saving  the  elm 
as  a  shade  tree  were  these  insects,  serious 
as  they  are,  the  only  ones  to  be  considered. 
But  there  appeared  in  New  Jersey  about 
1880  a  pest  against  which  all  effort  seems 
helpless.  This  is  the  leopard  moth,  which 
is  as  yet  restricted  to  a  narrow  region  near 
the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  But  this  insect  is  gradually 
spreading  and  is  likely  to  extend  over  a 
large  part  of  this  country. 

The  adult  leopard  moth  is  a  handsome 
black  and  white  moth,  measuring  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length  when  its 
wings  are  closed  over  the  back.  The  moths 
are  seen  on  the  wing  through  the  summer, 
but  are  especially  abundant  early  in  July. 
They  lay  small  oval  eggs  in  the  bark 
crevices  of  the  larger  branches  of  elm  trees, 
commonly  high  up  and  but  one  in  a  place. 
One  female  moth  may  deposit  upward  of 


four  hundred  of  these  eggs.  In  about  ten 
days_  each  egg  hatches  into  a  small  cater¬ 
pillar  that  burrows  through  the  bark  of  the 
branch  to  the  sapwood  inside.  Here  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  feed  for  many  weeks.  If  the 
branch  is  but  a  small  twig  the  caterpillar 
hollows  out  the  center;  if  it  is  larger  the 
caterpillar  burrows  beneath  the  bark. 

If  the  egg  was  laid  in  July  the  caterpillar 
grows  to  a  length  of  an  inch  by  autumn. 
Then  generally,  in  October,  it  burrows 
deeper  into  the  wood  to  make  a  cavity  in 
which  it  passes  the  winter.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring  it  begins  eating  again,  devour¬ 
ing  more  woody  substance  than  before  and 
attacking  larger  limbs.  It  thus  continues 
to  feed  throughout  the  spring,  summer  and 
early  autumn,  becoming  quiet  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  second  winter,  which  is  also 
passed  4n  a  channel  in  the  wood.  Then  on 
the  coming  of  the  second  spring  the  larva 
feeds  for  a  short  time,  making  an  oval  cell 
next  to  the  bark  and  eating  nearly  through 
the  latter.  Within  the  cell  it  changes  to  a 
brownish  pupa  in  May  or  June — nearly  two 
years  from  the  time  the  original  egg  was 
laid.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  the  pupa 
pushes  its  way  through  the  thin  shell  of 
bark  and  partly  out,  the  pupa  skin  breaks 
open  and  the  leopard  moth  comes  out,  thus 
completing  the  four  stages  of  the  insect’s 
life. 

If  the  elm  is  no  longer  to  be  planted, 
what  shall  take  its  place?  The  answer  de¬ 
pends  upon  various  conditions.  Immunity 
from  insects  and  disease  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  a  desira¬ 
ble  shade  tree.  In  regions  where  the  cot¬ 
tony  scale  has  not  become  a  pest,  the  silver 
or  white  maple  is  one  of  the  best  substitutes 
for  the  elm.  It  grows  rapidly  and  will  send 
its  branches  high  up  when  growing  near  a 
house.  For  a  street  tree  in  residence  dis¬ 
tricts  the  Norway  maple  gives  density  of 
shade  and  uniformity  of  growth  though  it 
tends  to  branch  too  low.  For  small  yards, 
the  various  white  birches  are  ideal,  as  is 
also  the  gingko  or  maidenhair  tree. 

In  rapidity  of  growth  no  trees  can  equal 
the  poplars.  For  an  erect  species  the  bol- 
lena  is  very  attractive  and  should  more 
generally  take  the  place  of  the  Lombardy 
poplar.  It  is  easily  possible,  however,  to 
overplant  the  Carolina  poplar  and  give  an 
air  of  cheapness  to  a  community. 

The  chief  need  in  our  tree  planting,  any¬ 
way,  is  a  greater  variety  and  a  closer 
adaptation  of  species  to  local  conditions. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

NATURE’S  CITIZENS 

ATURE-STUDY  has  become  the 
school  ideal  of  the  day  in  America. 
We  have  nature-study  departments 
in  our  magazines,  courses  for 
nature-study  in  our  schools,  lectures  upon 
nature-study  in  clubs  and  colleges,  we  have 
acquired  a  national  glibness  on  the  subject; 
we  talk  fluently  about  birds  which  we  have 
seen  in  photographs,  flowers  we  have  stud¬ 
ied  in  sketches  and  woods  which  we  know 
from  words.  We  are  certainly  nature 
students  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
tenseness  and  superficiality  we  Americans 
know  how  to  lavish  upon  any  fad  of  the 
moment, — mental,  physical  or  spiritual. 

But  how  many  of  us»are  really  studying 
Nature,  living  with  her,  close  to  her  great 
kind  heart,  with  confidence  in  her  wisdom 
as  a  teacher  and  respect  for  her  laws?  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  nature-study  and 
studying  nature  are  two  totally  different 
occupations.  One  is  accomplished  with 
walls  on  four  sides  and  a  roof  overhead 
and  the  other  out  under  the  sky,  with  the 
companionship  of  fresh  winds  and  sweet 
smells.  Nature-study  is  like  making  friends 
by  way  of  books  or  letters,  studying  nature 
is  winning  friendship  by  way  of  smiles  and 
handclasps  and  kind  voices. 

To  be  sure  nature-study  may  be  better 
for  young  folks  than  other  things  which  are 
worse  for  them ;  but  no  desk  can  take  the 
place  of  fields,  or  libraries  of  forests ;  in¬ 
door  instruction  cannot  be  made  a  substitute 
for  outdoor  work  or  intellectual  theories  for 
actual  experience.  If  you  want  to  know 
Nature  you  have  got  to  work  with  her  and 
for  her,  and  the  way  to  become  intimate 
with  the  woods  and  the  birds  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  is  to  live  with  them,  companion  them. 

From  an  early  Puritan  respect  for  learn¬ 
ing,  born  when  our  college  men  were  num¬ 
bered  and  needed,  we  have  grown  to  regard 
all  bound-up  knowledge  as  more  important 
than  first-hand  experience.  We  think  it 
fine  to  drink  from  the  little  cup  of  printed 
opinion  rather  than  from  Nature’s  great 
fresh  spring  of  fundamental  wisdom.  And 
the  longer  our  children  are  shut  up  in  close 
rooms  with  printed  pages  before  their 
weary  eyes,  the  more  we  expect  them  to 
accomplish  in  the  world,  whereas  we  are 
really  holding  them  away  from  the  source 
of  all  accomplishment — Nature. 

I  sometimes  question  if  we  really  know 


anything  which  we  have  not  experienced. 
Can  we  more  than  just  apprehend  people  or 
birds  or  flowers  that  we  have  only  read 
about?  If  we  are  to  get  our  knowledge  of 
life  wholly  from  books  do  we  not  in  a  way 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  things  are 
stationary,  whereas  in  reality  the  wonder  of 
Nature  is  her  changes,  her  moods,  her  ever- 
varying  vital  personality?  Real  people  are 
never  the  same  from  moment  to  moment. 
No  living  thing  can  be  converted  into  a 
fact,  hedged  around  with  definitions,  and 
continue  to  be  an  inspiration.  Nature-study 
may  tell  a  child  what  color  a  bird’s  egg  is 
and  what  are  the  habits  of  the  mother  bird 
in  her  care  for  her  nest  and  subsequently 
for  her  babies,  but  how  can  it  ever  convey 
the  wonder  of  the -instinct  of  the  mother 
bird  in  planning  her  nest,  making  it  a  cozy 
home,  in  her  care  for  her  young  and  her 
subsequent  adjustment  of  herself  to  life 
when  the  little  birds  all  fly  away.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  whole  human  race  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  watching  one  pair  of  birds  from 
the  beginning  of  the  selecting  of  a  home  site 
to  the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  the  young 
birds  as  they  turn  their  back  on  their  par¬ 
ents.  But  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  see 
this  in  order  really  to  understand  it,  and  to 
understand  it  is  beginning  to  understand 
life. 

It  is  so  with  all  wisdom.  To  get  it  fully 
and  finally,  it  must  be  had  from  life  experi¬ 
ence,  not  from  the  lecture  platform.  Chil¬ 
dren  must  know  birds  and  flowers,  must 
know  the  secrets  of  the  woods,  the  mystery 
of  the  mountain-top,  from  actual  life  with 
them  rather  than  the  wordy  eloquence  of 
the  teacher  or  the  bound  volume.  And  the 
knowledge  of  nature  must  come  in  simple 
ways,  as  a  part  of  daily  experience  not 
separated  from  work,  from  simple  living. 
A  boy  should  learn  to  know  a  lark  from  the 
thrill  in  his  heart,  not  from  the  power  of 
his  memory.  In  fact,  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  to  educate  children  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  except  out  of  doors 
where  their  work  and  their  play  and  their 
study  are  so  intermingled  that  the  real 
essence  of  life  flows  into  their  hearts  and 
minds  simultaneously. 

Here  of  course  I  must  stop  to  say  what 
I  have  so  often  said  in  The  Craftsman, 
that  my  purpose  is  not  to  suggest  the  doing 
away  of  writing  books  or  of  studying  them. 
Children  and  grown  people  both  need  some 
knowledge  of  what  other  children  and 
grown  people  have  done.  In  order  to 
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understand  our  own  life,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
understand  other  people’s  lives.  We  want 
to  know  the  history  of  the  world  to  appre¬ 
ciate  our  place  in  it;  the  art  of  the  world 
to  know  what  our  own  art  is  accomplishing ; 
the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  world  to 
discover  our  relationship  to  it ;  but  for  the 
development  of  character,  the  enlarging  of 
our  sympathies  it  is  necessary  to  live  with 
Nature  and  love  her  ways  for  at  least  a  few 
years  during  the  formative  period  of  life. 

And  so  it  is  a  bit  of  a  problem  to  me  to 
know  whether  or  no  nature-study  with  its 
little  helps  is  not  taking  our  children  away 
from  studying  Nature  with  her  great  les¬ 
sons,  whether  or  no  we  are  not  training 
them  to  be  contented  with  the  superficial 
book  knowledge  of  life  instead  of  training 
them  out  among  the  facts  of  life  so  that 
they  can  never  escape  the  lessons  they  have 
learned  in  their  youth.  As  I  have  studied 
young  people  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  if  the  early  training  for  a  boy  or  a  girl 
is  out  on  a  farm  where  there  is  plenty  of 
work,  plenty  of  chance  for  rest  and  sleep, 
all  the  wholesome  things  of  life,  eventually 
the  desire  to  gain  the  historical  aspect  of 
life  from  books  will  come,  but  that  you 
cannot  train  children  first  with  books  and 
then  try  and  instill  into  their  hearts  the  real 
understanding  of  nature  which  is  essential 
to  their  development.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  you  cannot  separate  book  learning 
from  life  learning  and  ever  make  a  success 
of  one  or  the  other.  Children  are  born 
with  a  natural  desire  to  live,  to  construct, 
to  make  good,  a  desire  so  deep  in  the  heart 
of  every  boy  and  girl  that  we  grown  folk 
often  fail  to  recognize  its  presence. 

The  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced 
in  taking  children  out  of  the  mills  and  put¬ 
ting  them  in  schools  in  some  of  our  factory 
towns  is  not  because  children  love  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  mill  but  because  they  do  not 
want  the  hardships  of  school  life.  They 
want  the  freedom  of  their  little  citizenship, 
poor  as  it  is.  If  these  same  children  were 
put  out  on  farms  and  allowed  to  live  sane 
healthful  outdoor  lives  you  would  find  it 
difficult  ever  to  get  them  in  the  mills  again. 
But  you  cannot  shut  them  in  rooms  and 
strain  their  unprepared  brains  and  leave  no 
bodily  freedom  and  in  any  way  instill  in 
them  what  is  called  “a  love  of  learning.” 
The  boy  who  wants  to  make  a  wagon  to  use 
on  his  farm  will  want  some  sort  of  a  book 
to  help  him  if  he  has  not  a  teacher;  the  boy 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  cows,  who  is 


responsible  for  the  amount  of  milk  given, 
who  has  a  chance  to  make  his  spending 
money  from  his  little  dairy,  will  be  glad  to 
know  of  anything  scientific  that  has  ever 
been  printed  that  will  help  him  in  his  desire 
for  efficiency. 

In  other  words  the  time  has  come  to  put 
book  learning  where  it  belongs  as  the  real 
help  to  efficient  living.  Here  in  America, 
especially,  because  the  training  and  the 
ideals  have  been  in  that  direction,  boys  are 
born  wanting  to  earn  their  living.  If  a  boy 
has  had  a  chance  to  be  intelligent  he  wants 
to  earn  his  living  in  the  most  capable  way. 
Books  adjusted  to  his  life  will  help  him  do 
it,  books  alone  will  not  help  him  do  it ;  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  will  make  him  a  use¬ 
less  tragic  ’  product  of  our  civilization,  if 
they  do  not  land  him  in  the  criminal  courts. 

In  old  New  England  days  we  let  our¬ 
selves  establish  a  certain  class  distinction 
between  the  man  who  knew  books  and  the 
man  who  knew  life,  and  strangely  enough 
it  was  in  favor  of  men  who  knew  books. 
We  are  waking  up  here  in  America  to  the 
absurdity  of  that,  in  fact,  to  the  absurdity 
of  all  class  distinction,  and  the  time  has 
come  when  we  are  going  to  center  our  in¬ 
terest  on  the  man  who  gets  at  life  first  hand, 
helps  his  children  to  do  so,  who  respects 
Nature  as  the  greatest  teacher  in  the  world, 
and  who  gets  from  her  the  utmost  that  is 
possible  for  his  boys  and  girls. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAURANT 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  features  of 
the  new  Craftsman  Building  will  be 
the  Craftsman  restaurant  which  will 
occupy  the  two  top  floors.  I  have  always 
felt  about  a  restaurant  as  I  have  about  the 
question  of  home-building,  that  the  very 
simple,  beautiful,  wholesome  place  was  the 
thing  that  American  people  were  eager  for 
and  also  I  have  felt  that  such  a  restaurant 
as  this  really  belonged  to  the  complete 
scheme  of  Craftsman  activities.  Naturally 
my  restaurant  will  be  allied  closely  with 
Craftsman  Farms  at  Morris  Plains,  and 
fresh,  wholesome  food  that  people  associate 
in  their  minds  with  a  country  table  will  be 
brought  in  from  my  own  gardens,  so  that 
the  restaurant  table  will  be  supplied  with 
milk,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables  but  a  few 
hours  old  and  rushed  in  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  in  Craftsman  trucks  from  the  farm  to 
the  restaurant.  Even  the  drinking  water 
will  be  brought  from  the  springs  high  up 
on  the  hills  of  Craftsman  Farms. 
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CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS,  SIDE¬ 
WALKS,  CURB  AND  GUTTER:  BY 
THE  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COM¬ 
PANY 

HIS  book,  of  supreme  usefulness  to 
all  those  interested  in  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  emphasizes  above  all  else, 
the  close  alliance  between  pave¬ 
ments,  sidewalks,  curbs  and  gutters,  dis¬ 
cussing  besides  the  similarity  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  and  the  like  method  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  while  at  the  same  time  working 
toward  the  disappearance  of  defective  work 
in  this  substance.  Each  year  the  excellence 
of  concrete  for  the  purposes  mentioned  has 
become  more  widely  appreciated ;  its  ulti¬ 
mate  success,  however,  being  dependent  on 
the  selection  of  proper  materials  and  the 
care  and  skill  employed  in  their  manipula¬ 
tion.  To  a  simple  and  sensible  explanation 
of  the  leading  principles  to  observe,  the 
text  and  illustrations  of  this  book  are 
directed. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  only  those  materials  which  are  clean 
should  be  used ;  and  a  modern  method  for 
washing  the  material,  while  at  the  same 
time  separating  sand  and  gravel,  presents 
one  of  the  distinctive  illustrations  of  the 
book.  There  is  included  a  table  to  show 
the  comparative  value  of  sands,  also  some 
excellent  figures  illustrating  their  varying 
degrees  of  coarseness,  all  implying  that  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  is  set  forth  concern¬ 
ing  sand,  limestone,  granite  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  besides  those  to  avoid  in  making 
defectless  concrete.  A  caution  also  is  given 
against  using  such  water  as  is  taken  from 
stagnant  pools,  while  suggestions  are  made 
for  the  treatment  of  soils  in  cases  where 
drainage  is  imperfect. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  coloring 
matter  for  concrete  sidewalks,  roadways, 
curbs  and  gutters  is  explained  as  being 
decidedly  advantageous  since  it  reduces 
greatly  the  glaring  effect  of  the  substance 
when  left  untreated  and  played  upon  by 
sunlight.  Not  only  the  proper  methods  of 
successful  concrete  construction  are  empha¬ 
sized  throughout  the  pages  of  this  book, 
but  various  causes  of  failures  are  explained, 
opening  the  eyes  of  would-be  experi¬ 
menters.  For  with  concrete,  as  with  other 
things,  it  is  through  a  thorough  under¬ 
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standing  of  causes  of  failures  that  one 
learns  what  to  avoid  in  the  future. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this 
book  is  that  referring  to  curb  and  gutter 
construction ;  to  the  uniformity  and  beauty 
that  has  been  brought  into  such  structures 
and  to  the  many  ways  in  which  they  are 
now  employed.  About  flower  beds  and 
fountains,  throughout  informal  gardens 
and  wherever  a  firm  holding  border  is  de¬ 
sired  they  have  become  frequent. 

Since  the  durability  of  concrete,  its  abso¬ 
lute  neatness  and  trim  appearance  have  at 
length  gained  the  approbation  of  those 
seeking  to  make  the  out-of-door  world  liv¬ 
able  in  various  ways,  the  simplest  and  most 
generally  used  of  modern  tools,  recognized 
in  concrete  construction  are  herein  made 
known  to  the  reader  by  means  of  both  illus¬ 
trations  and  text.  In  fact  he  who  would 
build  about  his  house  roadways,  pavements, 
curbs  or  gutters  can,  through  following  the 
information  herein  given,  set  about  the 
work  single-handed  and  bring  it  to  comple¬ 
tion  provided  of  course  that  he  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  aptitude  in  this  direction.  A  scanning 
of  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet  will  in  any 
case  bring  the  construction  of  concrete  near 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  home-builder 
and  open  for  him  the  best  methods  of  turn¬ 
ing  it  to  his  purpose.  (Published  by  the 
Universal  Portland  Cement  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis.  Well  illus¬ 
trated.  96  pages.) 

THE  FARMER  OF  TOMORROW:  BY 
FREDERICK  IRVING  ANDERSON 

HAT  the  farmer  is  destined  to  change 
his  ways,  his  theories  and  his  inher¬ 
ited  practices  is  proved  no  more 
conclusively  than  by  the  numbers  of  books 
that  have  of  late  been  written  proclaiming 
the  need  of  his  complete  evolution.  Mr. 
Anderson's  message  is  of  cheerful  import 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
von  Liebig,  that  of  deterioration  of  the 
soil ;  since  it  goes  to  prove,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  simply 
that  soils  do  not  wear  out.  “The  soil,”  Mr. 
Anderson  quotes,  “is  the  one  indestructible, 
immutable  asset  of  the  nation.  It  is  the 
one  resource  that  cannot  be  exhausted;  that 
cannot  be  used  up.  It  may  be  impaired  by 
abuse  but  not  destroyed.” 

Fatigue  is  indeed  the  poison  of  the  soil. 
In  this  connection  the  rotation  of  crops, 
cultivation  and  the  conservation  of  mois- 
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ture  are  recommended  to  give  it  the  re¬ 
freshed  vigor  of  youth.  That  the  soils  of 
China,  after  4,000  years  of  intensive  culti¬ 
vation,  are  practically  not  impaired, — in 
fact  the  richest  in  the  world,  give  point  to 
this  theory, — one  so  logically  upheld  that 
all  others  must  seemingly  succumb  before  it. 

At  present  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  land 
in  the  United  States  is  producing  food,  a 
condition  which  causes  the  author  to  state 
that  America  has  not  yet  begun  to  farm. 
Free  land  in  this  country  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  farmer  is  obliged  to  consider 
the  value  of  his  land  as  an  element  in  his 
financial  success ;  he  has  to  look  well  to  its 
continuous  fertility. 

For  this  and  various  other  reasons  this 
book  holds  a  wealth  of  important  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer  not  only  of  tomorrow, 
but  of  today.  (Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  308  pages.  Price 
$1.50  net.) 

MICHELANGELO;  A  RECORD  OF 
HIS  LIFE:  BY  ROBERT  W.  CARDEN, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

HAT  Mr.  Carden  has  executed  so  large 
and  amplified  a  book  about  Michel¬ 
angelo  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
abiding  interest  which  this  master  holds  in 
the  minds  of  humanity — a  man  whose  stu¬ 
pendous  works  show  an  increased  cause  for 
wonder  with  the  advancement  of  time.  The 
book  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  somewhat 
over  two  hundred  having  been  selected  from 
more  than  double  that  number  now  carefully 
preserved.  These  letters  enable  the  reader 
to  gain,  as  no  other  work  written  about  this 
great  man  has  done,  an  insight  into  his 
thoughts,  his  strong  tendency  towards  do¬ 
mesticity,  his  peculiarities,  his  acts,  his  trials 
and  his  pleasures  in  the  various  instances 
which  made  up  his  daily  life.  His  over¬ 
whelming  generosity  to  his  family,  com¬ 
posed  of  father,  brothers  and  nephews,  is 
accentuated  in  these  letters,  as  one  of  the 
most  vital  phases  of  his  nature.  His  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  favor  of  a  pope  or  some 
other  man  of  high  estate,  was  with  him,  as 
with  all  great  men  cf  his  time,  one  of  his 
misfortunes,  masked  under  the  guise  of 
favor. 

Those  who  have  seen  his  works  in  Rome 
and  Florence  and  who  have  lingered  for  a 
while  in  the  Casa  Buonarrotti  will  appreciate 
Mr.  Carden’s  book  as  affording  an  intimate 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  this  lonely  soul,  who 
while  living  was  unrivaled  and  who  in  dying 


left  behind  him  such  monumental  works  as 
to  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  ages. 
(Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated.  335 
pages.  Price  $3.00  net. 

ANCIENT  STAINED  AND  PAINTED 
GLASS:  BY  F.  F.  SIDNEY  EDEN 

HE  difficulty  of  the  subject  that  Mr. 
Eden  has  handled  with  considerable 
skill  is  found  in  the  very  fragmentary 
remains  of  stained  and  painted  glass  that 
are  at  this  date  remaining  in  ancient  build¬ 
ings.  Still  enough  about  them  is  written 
and  sufficient  references  are  made  to  a 
number  of  examples  to  enable  the  reader  to 
gain  a  very  fair  appreciation  of  the  art,  not 
only  on  its  own  account  but  in  its  connec¬ 
tion  to  architecture. 

Neglect,  side  by  side  with  violence,  have 
been  in  the  past  the  enemies  of  ancient 
painted  glass.  In  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  glass-workers  were  brought  from 
Gaul  to  England,  the  use  of  stained  *or 
painted  glass  then  replacing  the  oiled  cloth 
generally  used  to  close  window  openings. 
Since  then  for  one  reason  or  another  its 
destruction  has  been  continuous. 

But  for  those  who  would  delve  into  its 
designs,  its  craftsmanship  and  its  colors 
there  are  extant  in  England  alone  enough 
examples  to  set  him  on  his  way.  The  au¬ 
thor  adds  a  few  words  about  the  present 
treatment  of  old  glass,  its  preservation  and 
the  reasonable  use  to  which  it  may  be  put. 
(Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  160  pages.  Price  40 
cents  net.) 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  STRONGEST: 
BY  FRANCES  NIMMO  GREENE 

IKE  other  stories  of  the  Southern 
mountains  of  the  United  States,  “The 
Right  of  the  Strongest”  takes  for  its 
motive  power  the  fierce  resistance  of  a 
scattered  people,  proud  of  their  lineage  and 
independent  in  their  ideals,  against  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  one,  John  Marshall,  a  pioneer  of 
progress,  a  man  having  staked  his  success 
on  the  carrying  out  of  his  mammoth  money¬ 
making  scheme. 

This  John  Marshall  conceived  the  idea  of 
turning  the  valley  hedged  in  with  moun¬ 
tains,  into  a  lake  yielding  impenetrable 
power  for  factories  and  mills,  turning  the 
wild  solitude  of  the  people  into  a  rushing, 
tumultuous  stream  of  progress. 

Then  into  his  life  came  Mary  Elizabeth 
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Dale,  a  daughter  of  the  mountains,  but  edu¬ 
cated  elsewhere ;  Mary  Elisabeth  who  had 
returned  to  offer  the  benefit  she  might  to 
her  people;  Mary  Elisabeth  of  uncompro¬ 
mising  honesty,  of  high-spirited  devotion  to 
her  rude  kin. 

The  paths  these  lovers  trod  were  strewn 
with  hate,  fear,  misinterpreted  conceptions, 
the  villainy  of  jealousy  and  in  the  end 
brother  fighting  against  brother  to  the  death. 
But  love  eventually  triumphed,  or  rather  its 
cry  became  stronger  than  Mary  Elisabeth’s 
ideals  and  its  power  sufficient  to  curb  the 
vengeance  of  John  Marshall.  The  local 
color  of  the  book  is  rich,  singing  loudly  of 
atmosphere ;  its  action  is  plentiful,  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  the  rustics  is  unstrained  and  spon¬ 
taneous. 

If  there  is  as  an  outcome  of  the  struggle, 
a  compromise  between  ambition  and  ideal¬ 
ism  it  is  at  least  such  a  one  as  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be  expected  whenever  the  right  of  the 
strongest  is  established.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  401 
pages.  Price  $1.35  net.) 

BOBBIE,  GENERAL  MANAGER:  BY 
OLIVE  HIGGINS  PROUTY 

OR  short  they  called  her  Bobbie,  her 
real  name  being  Lucy  Chenery  Vars. 

The  title  of  General  Manager  was 
given  to  her  because  as  the  oldest  daughter 
of  a  motherless  New  England  family  she 
ran  everything  from  garret  to  kitchen,  com¬ 
forted  her  father,  listened  to  her  brothers’ 
plans,  managed  and  even  tempered  their 
love  affairs.  Bobbie’s  I’s  were  delightful, 
naive  and  free  from  egotism.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  she  had  been,  by  her  own  con¬ 
fession,  and  ever  since  she  could  remember, 
the  mother  of  five  children,  two  older  and 
three  younger  than  herself. 

Bobbie  was  never  afraid.  She  could  enter 
a  college  town  on  the  day  of  a  great  foot¬ 
ball  match,  search  for  her  recreant  brother 
and  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  money 
she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  secure.  She 
could  cleverly  break  off  an  undesirable  en¬ 
gagement  of  her  younger  sister  without  in¬ 
truding  herself  or  her  opinion ;  she  could 
drink  of  disappointment  and  sorrow  and 
yet  be  ready  for  the  happiness  following  in 
its  wake.  Bobbie  liked  adventure  and  it 
came  to  her  in  the  way  of  daily  happenings 
in  the  home  life. 

Throughout  the  book  the  reader  has  the 
sensation  of  growing  up  with  Bobbie,  of 
being  led  past  the  days  of  full  youth  when 
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her  I’s  were  humorous  to  times  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  self-constraint  and  sadness,  and 
again  on  to  her  new  field  of  management 
and  happiness.  For  love  captured  the  boy- 
girl  Bobbie  and  turned  her  at  length  into  a 
somewhat  shy,  sweet  woman. 

The  book  is  replete  with  freshness  and 
vigor  and  should  be  on  the  library  table  of 
every  home  in  which  there  are  girls  and 
boys,  young  men  and  women.  In  make-up 
it  is  neat  and  attractive,  the  paper  and 
printing  especially  commendable  in  a  book 
of  its  price.  (Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  354  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net.) 

AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL,  VOLUME 
TEN:  BY  FLORENCE  M.  LEVY,  EDI¬ 
TOR 

IN  this  large  book  there  is  comprised  an 
illustrated  record  embodying  the  year’s 
prices  of  2,265  paintings  that  have  been 
sold,  reports  of  749  museums,  societies  and 
schools,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of 
text  devoted  to  ‘‘Who’s  Who  in  Art”  and 
an  address  entitled  “The  Importance  of  Art 
Museums  in  Our  Smaller  Cities,”  first  de¬ 
livered  by  Robert  W.  de  Forest  at  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Fede¬ 
ration  of  Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  address  Mr.  de  Forest  urges  that 
small  art  museums  should  be  sprinkled  over 
the  country  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  libraries.  The  scheme  he 
would  have  carried  out  by  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  some  rich  man  or  else  by  arousing 
in  small  cities  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
through  propagandistic  methods. 

As  a  book  of  reference  the  American  Art 
Annual  proves  seasonable  and  should  be  of 
service  to  all  those  who  follow  in  the  wake 
of  art.  (Published  by  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts,  New  York.  Illustrated.  422 
pages.  Price  $5.00  net.) 

FOOD  AND  FLAVOR:  BY  HENRY  T. 
FINCK 

ON  the  importance  of  flavor  in  food  the 
author  throughout  the  pages  of  this 
book,  lays  his  greatest  stress.  In  fact, 
he  asserts  that  the  cause  for  dyspepsia,  the 
American  plague,  is  the  lack  of  flavor  in 
much  of  the  food  that  is  eaten  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  while  he  makes  also  a  strong  plea  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  more  gastronomical 
sense  than  is  at  present  general.  Mr.  Finck 
upholds  the  French  as  masters  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  selecting  and  preparing  food  bene- 
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ficial  in  flavor  and  fragrance  as  well  as  in 
nutritive  properties.  In  his  predictions, 
however,  the  author  is  optimistic  that  the 
future  will  raise  the  standard  of  American 
cooking  to  the  basis  of  an  exact  science 
making  an  appeal  to  the  most  intelligent  in 
the  land.  The  work  of  the  Government 
which  through  its  agricultural  experiment 
stations  has  scanned  the  standard  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  is  praised ;  also  Luther  Burbank  who 
has  worked  unceasingly  toward  perpetu¬ 
ating  high  and  agreeable  flavors. 

The  book  is  pleasingly  written  and  while 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  recital  of  recipes, 
it  still  gives  many  hints  and  suggestions 
invaluable  to  the  housewife.  Moreover  it 
encourages  farmers  to  furnish  for  the  mar¬ 
kets  various  fruits  and  vegetables  that  could 
be  raised  for  their  individual  profit  as  well 
as  the  general  good.  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  594 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

CARPENTRY:  BY  GILBERT  TOWN¬ 
SEND,  S.B. 

ARPENTRY  and  joinery  seem  to  be, 
even  in  these  days  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  construction,  almost  as  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  the  populace  as  twenty- 
five  or  more  years  ago  when  wood,  practi¬ 
cally  unrivaled  by  other  materials,  held 
strongly  its  sway;  but  as  buildings  have 
changed  in  character,  often  becoming  more 
elaborate,  the  expert  workers  of  woods  have 
shown  their  abilities  in  other  ways  than 
formerly,  meeting  the  demands  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Today  the  carpenter,  likewise  the  con¬ 
tractor,  is  faced  by  many  problems.  In 
order  to  give  light  on  mooted  subjects  as 
well  as  assistance  to  home-workers  in 
woods,  the  self-taught  man,  this  book,  care¬ 
fully  written  and  simple  in  its  explanations, 
has  been  offered  to  the  public.  (Published 
by  American  School  of  Correspondence, 
Chicago.  Illustrated.  258  pages.) 

THE  SWISS  CHALET  BOOK:  BY 
WILLIAM  S.  B.  DANER,  B.S. 

HE  Swiss  Chalet  Book  is  probably  as 
complete  and  pleasing  a  presentation 
of  this  quaint  style  of  architecture  as 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  American  public. 
To  those  interested  in  this  phase  of  architec¬ 
ture,  either  for  purposes  of  reproduction  or 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  a  full  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  idiosyncracies,  it  cannot  help 
but  prove  a  welcome  assistance.  (Published 
by  The  William  T.  Comstock  Company, 


New  York.  Illustrated.  151  pages.  Price 
$2.50  net.) 

THE  NEW  TENDENCY  IN  ART:  BY 
HENRY  R.  POORE,  A.N.A. 

OST-IMPRESSIONISM,  Cubism  and 
Futurismi  are  all  passed  in  review  in 
this  little  book,  ably  written  and  pre¬ 
senting  various  phases  of  this  art  which 
pique  and  interest  the  reader.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  suggestions  are  made,  opening 
fields  for  thought  and  thereby  inspiring  an 
individual  comprehension  of  many  of  these 
works,  new  and  perplexing  in  the  extreme. 
(Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  60  pages. 
Price  75  cents  net.) 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE:  BY  E.  R.  SHAW 

URING  vacation,  before  the  rush  of 
the  school  year  has  started,  is  a 
particularly  good  time  for  parents 
and  teachers  of  schoolchildren  to 
read  a  book  on  School  Hygiene.  A  vol¬ 
ume  dealing  with  this  subject,  recently 
published,  not  only  casts  a  searchlight  upon 
the  crimes  of  negligence  and  thoughtless¬ 
ness  that  have  been  often  committed  in  the 
past  in  both  the  arrangement  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  schools,  but  suggests  ways  in 
which  school  conditions  might  be  improved. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  the  author 
makes  a  plea  for  more  play  in  schools;  he 
contends  that  it  is  the  normal  way  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  and  is  productive  of  much 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  the 
puritanical  doctrine  of  mortifying  the  flesh 
for  the  good  of  the  soul  that  still  prevails 
in  many  of  our  schools.  Besides  part  of 
the  introduction,  one  whole  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  this  subject,  and  suggestions  are 
given  for  the  arrangement  of  playgrounds 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  outline  any  defi¬ 
nite  change  in  school  curriculums,  and  the 
rest  of  the  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
location  of  school  buildings,  their  lighting, 
interior  equipment,  the  necessity  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  pupils,  water  supply  and  drinking 
appliances,  toilet  facilities,  air  in  schools, 
ventilation,  open-air  schools,  heating,  med¬ 
ical  inspection,  common  defects  of  children 
and  their  treatment,  hygiene  of  utensils  and 
books,  cleaning  of  schoolrooms,  the  work 
of  the  janitor,  and  the  last  chapter  deals 
with  the  uses  of  disinfectants.  A  number 
of  illustrations  bring  out  various  points  the 
author  wishes  to  emphasize,  each  chapter 
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ends  with  a  list  of  topics  for  personal  in¬ 
vestigation  of  teachers,  and  under  the  head 
of  Selected  References  are  given  the  titles 
and  authors  of  books  on  kindred  subjects 
that  would  be  significant  for  teachers  and 
parents  to  know  about.  An  index  for  the 
speedy  finding  of  any  topic  treated  appears 
on  the  last  few  pages  of  the  book,  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  very  practical  and  valuable 
volume  for  anyone  who  is  at  all  interested 
in  the  subject.  (Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
369  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

“GROUP  EXHIBITIONS” 

F  one  wanted  really  to  know  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  doing  away 
with  the  jury  system  in  the  exhibition 
of  paintings,  a  visit  to  the  MacDowell  Club 
during  the  Spring  exhibit  would  have  been 
a  revelation.  It  is  probably  the  best  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  has  been  shown  there  along  the 
lines  of  Robert  Henri’s  group  plan,  and  it 
proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
this  plan  makes  possible  the  democratic 
picture  show  as  nothing  else  that  has  ever 
been  tried  in  this  country,  or  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  Paris.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
do  away  altogether  with  restrictions  in 
showing  any  number  of  pictures.  You 
cannot  open  up  the  doors  of  a  gallery  and 
say  that  it  is  a  free-for-all  show  and  get 
good  results.  There  has  got  to  be  some 
sense  of  responsibility,  individual  and 
public,  before  a  group  of  pictures  will  be 
of  sufficient  importance  either  for  artists 
to  want  to  exhibit  or  the  public  to  want  to 
investigate  them.  The  minute  all  barriers 
are  down,  all  interest  is  gone.  But  what 
we  want  in  this  country,  and  what  we 
should  have,  and  what  Robert  Henri’s  plan 
provides  for  are  barriers  of  the  artists’ 
own  making.  At  the  recent  exhibition 
there  were  four  groups  of  black-and- 
white  drawings  and  pastels  shown.  James 
Preston  exhibited  a  number  of  his  friendly, 
tender  little  landscapes  with  their  in¬ 
escapable  charm.  May  Wilson  Preston’s 
illustrations  of  her  overdressed,  smartly 
vulgar  people  were  exceptionally  humor¬ 
ous,  a  revelation  of  Mrs.  Preston’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  and  her  capacity  for 
frank  satire.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  see 
some  of  Reuterdahl’s  water  colors  hanging 
in  the  MacDowell  Club,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  nearby  we  were  interested  in 
Mr.  Henrik  Lund’s  portrait  sketches  in 
lithography,  most  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
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ready  shown  in  The  Craftsman.  A 
dominating  note  in  this  group  was  Edith 
Dimock’s  interesting  character  sketches, 
showing  a  fearless  color  sense  and  a 
deliciously  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  life  just  below  Washington  Square. 
John  Sloan’s  lithographs,  etchings  and 
drawings  were  a  valuable  contribution,  and 
we  were  glad  of  a  chance  to  see  some  of 
Robert  Henri’s  distinguished  sketches. 
Probably  few  of  those  who  looked  with 
delighted  interest  on  Marjorie  Organ’s 
clever  caricatures  know  that  she  is  the  gift¬ 
ed  wife  of  Robert  Henri.  There  were 
some  fresh  young  sketches  by  Carl  Spring- 
horn,  and  Glenn  O.  Coleman’s  work  of 
New  York  streets,  which  we  have  shown 
in  The  Craftsman  in  the  past,  were  som¬ 
ber  and  distinguished.  Rhoda  Holmes 
Nicholl’s  flower  studies  held  our  interest 
with  her  marines.  There  was  also  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  collection  of  drawings  by  Henry 
Raleigh,  charming  studies  by  Luis  Mora 
and  vigorous  sketches  of  modern  life  by 
Maurice  Becker. 

TRAINING  MEAT  INSPECTORS 

IN  the  large  towns  of  England  the  in¬ 
spection  of  meat  is  carried  on  with 
considerable  care  in  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  attend  such  inspection  because 
of  a  large  number  of  private  slaughter 
houses.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Tuber¬ 
culosis  recommended  in  its  1898  report  that 
in  the  future  no  person  should  be  permitted 
to  act  as  a  meat  inspector  unless  he  had 
passed  a  qualifying  examination.  With  a 
view  to  carrying  out  this  recommendation, 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  in  the  year 
1899  established  an  examination  for  meat 
inspectors,  and  the  certificate  given  to  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
indication  of  competency  of  a  high  order. 
Up  to  the  present  about  800  certificates 
have  been  granted.  It  is  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  certificate  of  the  Institute  unless  a 
course  of  practical  training  has  been  under¬ 
gone.  A  few  sanitary  authorities  have  been 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  give  one  or  more 
of  their  sanitary  inspectors  leave  of  absence 
to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  training.  A  ten  weeks’  course  is 
sufficient  to  prepare  a  man  to  take  the  Insti¬ 
tute  examinations,  and  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  agitation  to  urge  more  of  the  sanitary 
officials  to  give  their  inspectors  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  more  efficient. 

From  The  American  City. 


Bv  Courtesy  of  M.  Durand-Ruel  &  Co. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION:  NATURE,  THE  COM¬ 
MUNITY  AND  THE  HOME  ARE  TODAY  COM¬ 
BINING  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  TO  TRAIN  CHIL¬ 
DREN  FOR  AN  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY: 
BY  ARTHUR  D.  DEAN 

CHIEF  OP  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


|HERE  is  a  vast  difference  between  going  to  school  and 
getting  an  education.  The  first  is  comparatively  an 
easy  process:  the  other  can  never  be  bought,  is  never 
marked  off  by  grades  or  years,  and  never  featured  by 
matriculation  or  graduation.  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
schooling  was  limited,  but  his  education  was  one  to  be 
envied.  A  pitched  pine  torch  may  have  given  more 
glow  to  his  library  of  three  books  than  a  silvered  electrolier  casting  its 
rays  over  a  five-mile  bookshelf.  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Paradise  Lost 
and  the  Bible  read  and  reread  may  have  carried  him  further  on  the 
pathway  of  scholarship  than  some  present,  predigested  learning  trans¬ 
mitted  by  zealous  teachers  hypodermically  to  unresponsive  patients. 

You  are  in  doubt!  You  see  the  beautiful  school  buildings  of 
today  and  compare  them  with  the  log  schoolhouse  of  yesterday.  On 
the  one  hand  you  see  the  Carnegieized  library,  and  on  the  other  a  little 
pile  of  books  religiously  kept  in  paper  covers  and  doled  out  on  special 
occasions.  You  regard  the  modern  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool 
as  a  paradise  within  walls  when  compared  with  the  swimming  hole  by 
the  overhanging  willows.  You  observe  the  splendid  laboratories  with 
their  tools,  utensils  and  chemicals  vastly  superior  to  the  home  shops, 
the  kitchens,  and  the  farms  of  the  early  days. 

And  then  you  believe  that  you  have  confounded  the  Progressive; 
but  remember  he  is  not  comparing  buildings  of  concrete  with  those  of 
logs.  He  simply  questions  whether  the  modern  school  can  do,  un¬ 
aided,  as  much  for  the  child  as  did  the  log  schoolhouse  reinforced  by 
the  home,  the  church  and  the  work  of  the  community.  He  is  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  a  raft  of  reading  material,  lightly  skimmed,  can  take  the 
place  of  a  few  books — bought  by  self-denial,  guarded  zealously, 
digested  thoroughly.  He  asks  you  whether  technical  information  of 
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the  laboratory  unaccompanied  by  actual  work  in  the  field,  kitchen  or 
garden  can  really  develop  efficiency.  He  would  remind  you  that  a 
year  of  daily  tasks  assigned  by  the  necessities  of  the  occupational 
home,  a  year  of  living  with  a  God-fearing  parentage,  a  year  of  whole¬ 
some  civic  environment,  all  supplemented  by  a  three  months’  school¬ 
ing  could  and  did  do  more  toward  educating  children  than  the  five 
hour  a  day,  five  day  in  the  week,  one  hundred  and  sixty  day  in  the 
year  sort  of  schooling  which  is  unaccompanied  by  duties  in  a  modern 
home — a  home  more  or  less  unoccupational  and  often  unsupple¬ 
mented  by  a  community  life  of  social  integrity. 

The  Progressive  insists  that  education  is  a  year  by  year  progress — 
that  it  initiates  its  work  at  the  first  breath  of  a  life,  and  ends  it  only 
at  the  last  fluttering  of  the  heart.  He  insists  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
affair  of  the  school  and  the  teacher,  not  alone  the  question  of  books, 
notes  and  examinations,  not  alone  the  material  results  of  a  tax  levied 
for  school  purposes.  Rather  he  contends  that  every  factor  in  the 
community  which  makes  for  the  increase  of  human  wealth  has  a  part 
in  the  educative  process,  from  the  home  task  performed  by  willing 
young  hearts  to  the  writing  of  the  daily  theme  expressing  within 
cloistered  halls  a  human  experience. 

THE  Progressive  submits  the  following  platform  and  asks  you 
to  enrol  with  him  in  forwarding  his  ideals  of  education:  here 
are  his  seven  planks.  First: — Health  of  body  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  educative  process  and  no  amount  of  mere  fact-teach¬ 
ing  from  the  physiology  text  will  overcome  the  sins  of  the  parents, 
the  careless  habits  of  a  home,  or  the  low-living  standards  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  The  child  has  the  right  to  be  well  born.  The  Progressive  is 
enough  of  a  scientific  farmer  to  realize  that  environment  has  much  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  breed,  and  he  would  have  you  believe  in  the 
laws  of  heredity  and  environment  in  the  rearing  of  children  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  you  base  your  judgment  in  the  selection  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle.  He  would  have  you  keep  in  mind  that  human  beings 
need  pure  food,  sanitary  houses,  clean  streets,  and  that  the  greed  of 
food  purveyors,  ignorance  of  housewives  and  grafting  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  satisfactory  excuses  for  the  weakened  constitutions  of 
growing  children.  He  would  have  you  think  of  an  education  which 
makes  for  health.  He  asks  you  to  consider  whether  the  outside  label 
of  canned  vegetables  always  tells  the  inside  story,  whether  the  typhoid 
fly  and  the  garbage  heap  are  on  speaking  terms,  whether  the  local 
water  supply  is  free  from  contamination,  whether  playgrounds  are 
available  to  children,  and  a  score  of  other  conditions  dealing  with 
agencies  making  for  a  strong,  clean  physical  being. 
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Second : — The  Progressive  calls  for  an  education  in  socialized  char¬ 
acter.  This  does  not  mean  a  new  text-book  or  a  new  department  in 
the  curriculum.  Rather  it  means  a  new  treatment  of  old  subject  mat¬ 
ter — a  treatment  which  will  depart  from  the  old  notion  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  culture  or  learning,  that  he 
was  to  sit  on  one  end  of  the  plank  of  learning,  the  professor  on  the 
other  end  and  that  they  were  to  tilt  up  and  down  for  the  benefit  of 
each  other.  Rather  would  he  have  teachers  and  students  grouped 
together,  interpreting  human  experience  in  the  light  of  human  needs 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  human  service.  This  training  cannot  be 
given  by  the  schools  alone.  They  cannot  be  held  entirely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  right  personal  and  social  character.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  poor  school  that  does  not  secure  more  obedience 
to  law  and  order,  more  respect  to  the  rights  of  others,  than  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  these  same  pupils  outside  of  school  when  supposedly  under 
the  guidance  of  parental  and  civic  care.  The  Progressive  expects  to  see 
no  great  increase  in  the  character  efficiency  of  youth  until  the  com¬ 
munity  of  adults  recognizes  that  it  must  set  a  standard  at  the  fire¬ 
sides,  in  the  market-places,  in  the  legislative  halls. 

THIRD:— The  Progressive  expects  that  the  people  will  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  citizenship — not  a  citizenship  as  expressed  by  party 
lines  or  party  dictation  or  political  expediency,  not  a  citizen¬ 
ship  which  goes  once  a  year  to  the  ballot  booth  as  a  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  civic  duty.  In  this  industrial  age  a  new  type  of  citizenship  is 
demanded,  and  an  education  for  a  personal  expression  of  citizenship 
apart  from  that  of  socialized  citizenship  is  not  meeting  the  present 
needs.  School  courses  in  civics,  lectures  on  Australian  ballot  sys¬ 
tems,  or  historical  surveys  of  political  parties  are  far  afield  from  the 
present  requirements  of  training  for  an  expression  of  true,  socialized 
citizenship.  The  editorial  page  of  the  metropolitan  journal,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  farmers’  institute,  the  labor  union  meeting,  even  some¬ 
times  the  legislative  hall,  offer  more  expressions  of  modern  concep¬ 
tions  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy  than  historical  facts,  maps  of  artil¬ 
lery  lines  of  past  wars  or  dates  of  kings  offered  in  history  courses. 

Fourth: — The  Progressive  requests  an  examination  of  the  validity 
of  the  present  purpose  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  parents  in  send¬ 
ing  their  children  to  school.  Many  a  parent  is  making  a  personal 
sacrifice  in  order  that  his  “child  may  receive  an  education  and  not 
have  to  work  as  hard  as  I  have  worked.”  In  other  words,  education 
seems  to  be  some  scheme  for  getting  away  from  work.  The  parent 
expects,  by  some  sleight-of-hand  performance,  that  his  offspring 
through  the  possession  of  a  school  certificate  will  be  able  to  step  into 
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the  world  and  obtain  immediate  entree  into  the  shining  band  of  suc¬ 
cesses.  To  master  the  countersign  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
student  and  parent  toward  the  educative  process,  upon  the  methods 
employed  in  the  school  and  upon  influences  at  work  outside  of  the 
school.  If  a  mother  takes  away  from  her  pampered  daughter  certain 
home  responsibilities,  if  a  father  says  “John  is  a  student  now  and  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  to  help  me,”  if  the  school  directly  or  even 
subtly  gives  the  impression  that  it  occupies  a  position  of  superiority 
over  such  common  things  as  business,  industry,  home  or  farm,  if  the 
student  believes  the  school  to  be  a  place  where  he  may  disport  himself 
before  being  condemned  to  a  life  of  hard  labor — then  the  Progressive 
states  most  emphatically  that  such  points  of  view  do  not  contribute 
to  education  for  right  citizenship. 

The  world  asks  of  its  school  graduate,  “What  can  you  do  and  how 
well  can  you  do  it?  ”  It  does  not  ask  him  what  he  can  remember  about 
what  others  have  done.  It  does  not  seek  his  average  percentages.  It 
does  not  presume  to  even  question  the  subject  matter  which  he  has 
studied.  All  it  asks  is,  “What  have  you  to  offer  as  your  contribution 
to  the  world’s  work  today?” 

Education  instead  of  being  a  scheme  to  avoid  work  or  to  make 
work  easy  is  rather  a  plan  for  preparing  people  to  perform  service, 
arid  the  only  way  to  obtain  effective  training  for  service  is  to  perform 
it  while  in  training.  Reciting  the  deeds  of  others  in  school  buildings, 
with  a  non-occupational  existence  outside  of  school  walls,  dodging 
school  responsibilities  on  a  sixty  per  cent,  passing-mark  basis  when 
life  demands  one  hundred  per  cent,  efficiency,  the  personal  illusion 
that  study  is  necessarily  training — all  these  things  must  pass  away 
before  the  Progressive  in  education  will  believe  that  parents  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  feeling  that  their  children  are  receiving  an  “education”  by 
going  to  school. 

FIFTH: — The  Progressive  believes  that  the  schools  should  be 
open  for  eleven  months  during  the  year  and  that  the  educative 
process  should  be  carried  on  for  twelve  months.  He  sees  no  valid 
objection  to  the  child  receiving  less  schooling  than  herein  designated 
provided  the  training  in  school  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  home, 
the  farm  or  the  shop.  He  realizes  that  no  general  statement  of  a  time 
limit  for  the  working  out  of  a  schooling  process  will  suffice  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  civilization.  His  present  criticism  is  that  educational  prac¬ 
tice  now  concerns  itself  entirely  with  a  school  affair,  and  that  the 
public  is  led  to  believe  that  the  schoolhouse  is  a  place  in  which  to  get 
an  education,  and  that  holidays,  vacations  and  hours  outside  of  school 
are  periods  of  recuperation  held  sacred  to  rest  for  the  important  and 
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exhausting  school  process.  A  greater  educational  fallacy  never  came 
out  of  the  mind  of  man. 

We  are  on  the  wrong  track  in  advocating  the  present  system  of 
all-day  schools  for  a  uniform  number  of  days,  for  all  children,  with 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  work  which  goes  on  in  the  school  and  accom¬ 
panying  divorcement  from  the  work  which  goes  on  outside  of  school 
hours,  or  that  which  goes  on  after  the  child  has  gone  to  work.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  before  the  child  has  gone  to  work  to  establish  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  another  relationship 
between  the  shop,  or  farm  and  the  school  after  the  child  has  gone  to 
work.  The  schooling  process  must  necessarily  be  an  adjunct  to  the 
activities  outside  of  the  school  and  it  is  absurd  to  force  activities  upon 
the  school  which  it  can  never  successfully  carry  on. 

The  introduction  into  the  school  of  vocational  subjects,  such  as 
manual  training,  cooking,  sewing  and  agriculture  calls  for  a  very  close 
cooperation  between  the  school,  the  home  and  the  community.  We 
are  apt  to  believe  that  we  have  made  an  educational  advance  when  we 
lay  out  a  vocational  course  of  study,  purchase  equipment  and  secure 
teachers.  Mother  no  longer  shows  Susan  how  to  bake  bread  or  to  cut 
out  a  shirt-waist.  Father  no  longer  need  give  John  any  work  to  do, 
such  as  repairing  the  fence  or  putting  up  a  shelf,  for,  of  course,  the 
school  will  teach  these  things.  Undoubtedly  the  school  can  teach  the 
girl  better  than  can  the  mother  about  the  chemistry  of  food,  food 
composition,  sanitation  and  some  facts  of  personal  hygiene.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  school  can  teach  a  boy  to  read  a  drawing  and  to  make 
a  dove-tailed  joint  better  than  can  the  average  father.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  teacher  of  agriculture  can  give  better  lessons  on  soils,  bal¬ 
anced  rations,  and  fertilizers  than  can  a  farmer  who  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  times.  These  subjects,  however,  are  not  taught  in  the  school 
merely  that  girls  may  cook  better  or  boys  become  expert  carpenters  or 
successful  farmers.  The  greatest  benefit  results  from  such  training 
when  girls  imbibe  a  right  attitude  toward  home-making,  boys  the 
right  attitude  toward  the  business  of  farming,  or  the  following  of  a 
trade.  The  purpose  of  this  instruction  is  avowedly  to  train  young 
people  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  work,  not  merely  to  give  them  a  little 
hand-skill,  or  to  permit  them  to  indulge  in  a  few  platitudes  about  the 
dignity  of  labor. 

While  the  Progressive  believes  that  the  high  school  should  teach 
scientific  agriculture,  vocational  handwork,  household  arts,  he  does 
not  believe  in  wasting  the  time  of  young  people  of  secondary  age  in 
plain  sewing,  mere  mixing  of  ingredients,  making  tabourets,  and  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  school  garden  unless  these  subjects  have  a  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  school  and  are  supplemented  by  home  practice.  A  school- 
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teacher  might  discuss  the  menu  for  a  family  of  four,  and  develop  a 
lesson  plan.  The  girl,  before  she  is  given  school  credit  for  this  experi¬ 
ence,  should  report  on  her  home  work  when  she  has  carried  out  the 
lesson.  A  boy  might  well  study  the  methods  of  tree-grafting,  but  if 
the  lesson  ends  there,  its  value  is  lost. 

Vocational  work  can  have  vitality,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  making 
it  pedantic.  Instead  of  the  incentive  to  prepare  a  real  meal  in  a  real 
home,  we  imagine  by  the  directions  of  the  book  that  there  is  a  family 
of  four.  Instead  of  having  the  incentive  of  a  real  orchard  that  needs 
trimming  and  pruning,  we  take  a  book,  a  blackboard,  an  imaginary 
saw,  and  remove  pictorial  limbs  from  a  pictorial  tree.  We  delude  our¬ 
selves  into  thinking  we  are  advancing  in  educational  methods  if  we 
develop  a  school  laboratory  and  set  up  a  few  tools  and  apparatus.  It 
is  not  easy  to  provide  realities.  These  can  be  found  only  in  real 
homes,  real  orchards  and  amid  normal  incentives  of  real  life.  The 
only  way  to  make  school  work  real  is  to  tie  it  up  with  useful  work. 

THE  Progressive  believes  in  the  extended  use  of  school  “plants” 
for  the  benefit  of  adults  as  well  as  children,  and  for  broader 
purposes  than  now  generally  conceded.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  schoolhouse  can  be  made  to  conserve,  unify  and  uphold  the  com¬ 
munity  by  becoming  a  meeting  place  for  both  the  civic  and  social  life 
of  the  neighborhood.  By  bringing  together  the  whole  community  for 
civic  discussion  in  a  common  meeting  place  that  is  the  property  of  all, 
the  tendency  toward  violence  in  the  settlement  of  economic  problems 
would  be  lessened.  In  America  we  have  the  choice  of  using  bombs  or 
of  using  brains ;  of  setting  off  dynamite  or  of  setting  off  debate.  Our 
civic,  social,  educational,  recreational  center  should  be  the  organ 
through  which  a  better  informed,  more  intelligent,  more  socially  con¬ 
scious  electorate  be  able  to  voice  its  desires. 

Intellectually  such  a  center  could  serve  the  people  by  housing 
traveling  exhibits  of  pictures  and  works  of  art, — traveling  libraries 
and  correspondence  courses  in  arts  and  crafts  touching  the  vocational 
life  of  the  people.  Such  a  center  would  indicate  to  the  farmer  new 
applications  of  science;  to  the  automatic  machine  worker,  through 
evening  technical  schools,  it  should  give  a  renewed  intellectual  vigor; 
to  the  man  at  the  tread-mill  of  industry  or  to  the  girl  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter  it  should  give  intellectual  stimulus,  while  for  the  farmer’s  wife  in 
the  hour  of  her  mental  inertia  it  should  provide  a  reading  course  in 
sanitation  or  home  decoration. 

In  ways  of  recreation,  the  civic  center  could  touch  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  Progressive  pictures  a  municipal  or  village  concert 
awakening  the  dormant  spirit  harnessed  to  a  grasping  commercialism. 
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He  sees  a  graphophone,  a  talking  and  moving  picture  machine  in 
the  community  school  with  an  audience  of  adults  and  children  feeling 
the  impulse  which  comes  from  the  presentation  of  wholesome,  enter¬ 
taining  and  thought-provoking  record  material.  The  Progressive 
asks,  “How  much  longer  are  we  to  leave  to  private  enterprise  the 
entertainment  of  our  people?  Are  we  always  to  pay  theatrical  trusts 
for  amusement  from  trivial  comedies  or  hackneyed  melodrama?  Are 
we  always  to  have  attendance  upon  operas  and  high  types  of  music 
confined  to  those  who  can  pay  for  a  stall  or  box?  Have  the  people  of 
the  open  country  absolutely  lost  all  power  of  amusing  themselves, 
and  must  they  discard  the  homely  but  truly  representative  entertain¬ 
ments  drawn  from  their  daily  activities  and  substitute  a  manufac¬ 
tured  article  imported  from  a  metropolis,  often  devised  by  a  partner¬ 
ship  of  the  devil  and  the  dollar?  Have  the  foreigners  of  the  city  lost 
their  native  dances,  folk-songs  and  simple,  natural  amusements?  Are 
they  about  to  Edisonize  their  recreative  faculties  and  theater-trust  an 
idealism  which  once  produced  a  Garibaldi,  a  Kossuth  and  a  Michael- 
angelo?”  These  are  questions  which  the  Progressive  raises  and  on 
the  answer  rests  our  hope  of  a  vocational  and  recreational  life — a  life 
increasing  in  length  because  of  more  material  wealth  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  shortening  of  hours  given  over  to  labor. 

SIXTH: — The  Progressive  has  one  contention  that  will  not  be 
downed.  We  are  told  that  vocational  training  is  to  be  given  to 
pupils  who  are  unsuccessful  with  other  studies,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  such  children  are  hand-minded  while  those  who  successfully 
master  the  present  book-schooling  are  obviously  book-minded.  But 
the  Progressive  will  tell  you  that  but  few  normal  children  are  book- 
minded,  and  that  the  child  who  can  make  his  grades  year  by  year 
without  a  bit  of  stumbling,  who  can  be  successfully  covered  by  a 
course  of  study  unrelated  to  his  experience,  and  apart  from  his  en¬ 
vironment,  who  can  be  trained  by  memorizing  the  other  fellow’s 
doings,  is  after  all  a  most  unusual  and  even  abnormal  child.  It  is  a 
race  heritage  to  make  things,  to  grow  things,  to  live  with  living  things, 
hence  contact  with  nature  should  be  expressed  in  the  educative  pro¬ 
cess  of  all  children. 

The  Progressive  decidedly  objects  to  that  educational  practice 
which  would  limit  hand  training,  nature  study,  household  arts  and  all 
constructive  work  to  the  intellectually  lame ;  those  deaf  to  mere  infor¬ 
mation  teaching,  those  blind  to  the  printed  page.  He  particularly 
rebels  at  the  present  practice  of  forcing  monastical  education  upon  the 
adolescent  youth,  at  a  period  of  deep-seated  desire  to  do  things,  to  be 
a  part  of  the  work-a-day  world.  It  is  impossible  to  get  into  the  brain 
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except  through  the  avenues  of  the  five  senses.  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  usually  a  boy  expresses  pedagogical  nature  in  the  schoolroom  and 
his  own  child  nature  outside,  just  watch  him  on  a  ball  field — active, 
vivacious,  inquisitive,  seeking  information,  assuming  responsibility, 
exercising  team  play,  and  then  see  him  at  school,  a  weary,  shrinking 
sort  of  creature,  repeating  with  his  lips  someone  else’s  thoughts  in 
someone  else’s  words. 

The  Progressive  objects  to  the  introduction  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  holding  children  in  school.  The  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  we  should  add  a  little  vocational  training  and  let  the  present 
subject  matter  and  method  of  treatment  stand.  “If  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  of  city  children,”  the  Progressive  says,  “is  apart  from  race 
heritage,  child  nature  and  needs,  then  the  only  procedure  is  to  improve 
it — not  by  adding  vocational  training  as  an  inducement  to  eat  the 
educational  diet — but  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  changing  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  served.”  Vocational 
training  has  a  purpose,  but  it  is  not  simply  to  perform  the  function 
primarily  the  duty  of  general  education. 

SEVENTH: — Finally  the  Progressive  believes  in  two  great  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  educative  process;  one  he  would  call  the  “way  in” 
education- — an  education  practically  common  to  all  pupils,  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  elements  of  citizenship,  studies  of  language,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  a  training  in  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  elementary 
science,  an  appreciation  of  nature,  music  and  the  decorative  arts,  a 
training  in  hand-skill  with  its  correlative  development  of  mentality. 
This  education  to  be  given  to  pupils  before  they  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  home,  the  environment 
and  the  schoolhouse. 

The  other  phase  of  education  he  would  call  the  “way  out”  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  specifically  adapted  to  individual  needs — vocational  in  a 
narrow  sense,  social  in  their  broadest  interpretation— given  informally 
as  well  as  formally  through  every  social,  educational  and  civic  agency 
whose  good  works  in  any  way  can  contribute  to  that  educative  process 
which  will  make  people  after  they  have  gone  to  work,  more  contented, 
more  efficient,  more  open-minded,  and  better  citizens  of  an  industrial 
democracy. 

Such  a  programme  is  truly  American.  It  is  not  copied  from  the 
class  versus  caste  educational  system  of  Germany,  or  the  culture 
versus  chattel  civilization  of  Greece,  or  the  gentleman  versus  peasant 
system  of  France,  or  the  Oxford  versus  London  slum  plan  of  England. 
It  is  based  upon  a  democracy  of  equality  in  educational  opportunity. 
The  State  is  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  make  the  child  able  to 
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meet  the  physical  and  mental  emergencies  of  life  adequately,  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  Mother  Earth  and  her  generous  bounty  by  actual 
work  on  the  soil,  to  make  him  happy  in  labor,  to  assist  him  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  the  eye  and  hand  in  useful  yet  beautiful  craft  work,  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  of  enjoying  that  character  building  which  comes  only 
with  actual  participation  in  the  processes  of  feeling,  seeing,  thinking, 
doing,  to  help  him  discover  his  aptitudes  and  interests  and  send  him 
on  the  road  to  a  vocation  with  some  knowledge  of  its  direction  and 
some  proficiency  in  following  it. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  child  has  now  left  school.  He  is  on  the 
road.  It  is  long,  confusing,  with  many  turns  and  pitfalls.  It  is  filled 
with  automatic  machines,  business  systems,  new  inventions  displac¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  his  hands.  It  has  monotony,  competition,  unrest. 
It  has  the  burden  of  long  hours,  low  wages  and  industrial  diseases. 
Its  milestones  are  confusing  signals,  signs  and  beckonings. 

The  State  again  seeks  its  opportunity.  It  now  offers  the  chance 
for  the  individual  to  find  his  “way  out.”  It  has  its  part-time  school 
where  the  youth  may  learn  the  technique  of  a  new  process,  where  the 
farmer  may  have  the  best  interpretation  of  the  last  word  in  scientific 
farming,  where  the  housewife  may  learn  of  labor-saving  devices.  It 
has  its  evening  schools  for  further  instruction  in  the  technique  of  the 
craft  or  for  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  saleswoman,  the  machine- 
tender,  the  day  laborer.  It  has  its  correspondence  courses  where  the 
coal  shoveler  may  study  between  the  firings  of  the  boiler,  where  the 
lonely  signal  operator  may  receive  his  first  lessons  in  the  mysterious 
force  which  his  levers  direct.  It  has  its  summer  courses  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  boy  who  has  the  leisure  which  awaits  the  coming  of  the  spring. 
It  has  its  municipal  theater,  its  civic  center,  its  people’s  gymnasium, 
its  playgrounds  and  parks  to  amuse  a  worn  out  mind,  to  build  up  a 
tired  body  and  reclaim  a  lost  soul. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  GARDENS  OF  LOS  ANGELES:  BY 
MARY  RICHARDS  GRAY 


OS  ANGELES  blooms  like  the  rose  because  seventy 
thousand  schoolchildren  are  doing  real  gardening 
both  at  school  and  at  home.  To  say  that  the  city  has 
the  most  beautiful  school  gardens  in  the  world  is  to 
state  the  matter  somewhat  forcibly,  when  one  thinks 
of  those  in  Denmark,  Holland,  Prussia  and  France 
where  elementary  agriculture  has  been  a  compulsory 
study  for  years.  Yet  a  semitropical  climate  performs  wonders.  Of 
two  hundred  schools  one  half  has  large  gardens  in  full  operation;  all 
the  others  have  them  in  varying  stages  of  organization  ranging  from 
landscape  features  for  the  school  grounds  to  fully  metamorphosed 
vacant  lots.  As  until  now  ground  for  gardens  has  not  been  deemed  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school  equipment,  only  the  very  newest,  like  the 
State  Normal,  provide  the  required  space.  However,  vacant  lots 
abound  and  owners  are  willing  to  have  them  pressed  into  this  service. 
For 

“A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  Got  wot! 

Rose  plot,  fringed  pool, 

Fern’d  grot — the  veriest  school  of  peace.” 

Gardening  took  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum  three  years  ago 
when  Mrs.  Marie  Aloysius  Larkey  was  appointed  special  teacher  of 
agriculture,  going  into  the  task  single-handed.  After  a  time  she  was 
given  a  trained  assistant;  but  not  until  September,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  did  the  Board  of  Education  see  fit  to  establish  a  fully 
equipped  department  for  this  work.  Now  there  is  a  superintendent, 
four  assistant  superintendents,  and  a  few  special  teachers.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  likely  to  become  obliga¬ 
tory  throughout  the  State  all  teachers  not  certificated  are  preparing 
to  become  regularly  qualified.  Agriculture  in  Los  Angeles  ranks  with 
reading  and  spelling. 

Mrs.  Larkey’s  first  efforts  were  spent  on  the  East  Seventh  Street 
School,  in  one  of  the  few  squalid  districts  of  the  city  in  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  do  not  own  their  own  homes  and  have  no  gardens. 
Adjoining  the  school  she  secured  a  vacant  lot  one  hundred  feet  square 
given  over  to  weeds  and  trash.  Around  it,  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
blocks,  planing  mills,  factories,  car  barns,  railway  switches  and  round 
houses  hummed  with  business,  and  the  gas  works  filled  the  air  with 
noxious  odors.  Nothing  about  the  lot  in  any  way  suggested  the 
environment  of  a  garden.  That,  however,  did  not  matter.  Other 
problems  more  serious  than  merely  physical  environment  faced  this 
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A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  EAST  SEVENTH  STREET  SCHOOL  IN  LOS  ANGELES  :  THIS 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  PRIZE  GARDENS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  THE  ENERGY  WITH  WHICH 
THE  CHILDREN  ARE  WORKING  SEEMS  TO  MERIT  EVERY  POSSIBLE  REWARD. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOL  GARDENERS  WORKING 
EAGERLY  FOR  A  PRIZE. 

THIS  IS  ONE  SECTION  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  GROUP  OF  THE  GAR¬ 
DENA  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  A  SCHOOL, 
DESIGNED  TO  DEVELOP  THE  CHARACTER  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
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BOYS  AT  WORK  IN  A  “SLAT”  HOUSE  OF 
ONE  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BUSY  CORNER  OF  A  GARDEN  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DENA  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


A  SCHOOL  GARDEN  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  QUARTER  OF  LOS 
ANGELES  PLANTED  ALONG  ONE  SIDE  OF  A  PLAYGROUND. 

A  GROUP  OF  BOYS  BEGINNING  THE  ATTACK  ON  AN 
UGLY  STRETCH  OF  CITY  GROUND  WHICH  WILL  FLOWER 
OUT  INTO  A  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN. 
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capable  woman — the  actual  task  of  battling  with  climatic  conditions, 
untrained  teachers,  and  pupils  who  did  not  know  a  spade  from  a  hoe,  a 
weed  from  a  valuable  plant. 

LOS  ANGELES  is  a  land  of  little  rain,  semitropical  and  at  the 
same  time  semiarid.  The  normal  rainfall  of  about  sixteen  inches 
comes  down  usually  in  a  few  torrential  storms  during  the  winter 
when  all  vegetation  grows  luxuriantly ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  not 
a  drop  of  rain  falls.  There  is  little  precipitation  in  the  form  of  dew, 
and  fog  from  the  ocean  twenty  miles  away  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
In  many  places  the  soil  is  adobe  that  bakes  almost  like  brick,  in  other 
spots,  heavy  sand  through  which  water  drains  as  through  a  sieve.  At 
all  times  more  or  less  irrigation  is  required.  At  the  Seventh  Street 
School  the  seven  hundred  pupils  representing  many  nationalities  as 
well  as  colors  were  without  any  experience  in  gardening;  likewise  the 
teachers  who  had  to  learn  the  gentle  art  and  teach  it  at  the  same  time. 
All  told  the  field  of  action  was  not  one  in  which  every  prospect  pleased 
and  only  man  was  vile. 

For  the  Herculean  task  undertaken  help  came  from  many  quar¬ 
ters — the  city,  the  Board  of  Education,  Women’s  Clubs,  individuals, 
the  press.  The  city  offered  to  cart  away  all  trash,  to  pipe  the  lot  and 
furnish  water  gratis ;  the  Board  gave  supplies,  and  donations  of  seeds 
and  plants  poured  in.  In  squads  of  one  hundred  Mrs.  Larkey  led 
her  forces  out  into  the  field  to  clean  up,  accomplishing  the  task  in  a 
few  days.  The  plowing  and  piping  took  a  little  longer.  Then  from 
each  room  she  took  the  pupils  in  turn  out  with  their  teachers  and 
assigned  them  to  places  for  community  work,  even  finding  a  good- 
sized  corner  for  the  kindergartners.  About  this  time  another  special¬ 
ist,  Miss  Merle  Smith  of  the  Lowthorne  School  of  Landscape  Garden¬ 
ing,  Groton,  Massachusetts,  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching  gar¬ 
dening  in  college  settlements  joined  Mrs.  Larkey.  Together  the  two 
pioneered  helping  teachers  and  pupils,  repeating  the  Seventh  Street 
experience  over  and  over  again  in  every  part  of  the  city.  After  about 
a  year  Miss  Smith  was  regularly  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  garden¬ 
ing  at  Seventh  Street,  where  both  parents  and  pupils  clamored  for  her 
instruction.  Mothers  who  could  not  join  in  the  work  wheeled  their 
baby  carts  up  along  the  fences  and  took  in  knowledge  in  tabloid 
snatches  while  their  infants  slept  and  their  older  children  hoed  and 
weeded.  Next,  continuation  classes  that  ran  on  until  five  o’clock  daily 
were  organized,  but  even  these  failed  to  satisfy  the  demand,  conse¬ 
quently  an  unsightly  lot  seven  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet  wide  was 
secured.  The  front  half  was  cultivated,  the  back  half  left  untouched. 
Through  the  middle  a  trench  was  dug  and  in  it  sunflowers  were 
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planted  that  grew  to  rival  Jack’s  beanstalk,  towering  fully  ten  feet 
above  the  lovely  garden  and  the  dump  heap — an  object  lesson  in 
before  and  after  applying  work. 

These  gardens  Miss  Smith  entered  in  a  nation-wide  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  the  magazines  and  secured  first  prize — a  framed  cer¬ 
tificate  stating  the  terms  of  the  award  and  a  Nature  Library  pub¬ 
lished  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  pupils  attempted  to  grow  only  the 
most  ordinary  of  small  vegetables  and  hardy  flowers.  They  were  care¬ 
ful  to  arrange  all  beds  symmetrically,  to  keep  all  lines  straight  and 
true,  to  choose  for  each  plant  the  part  of  the  garden  best  suited  to  its 
needs,  to  give  to  each  individual  plot  as  well  as  to  the  whole  a  beauti¬ 
ful  massing  of  blossoms  and  foliage.  Simple  as  were  the  gardens,  one 
with  a  screen  of  towering  sunflowers  at  the  back  and  bank  of  moon- 
flowers  at  the  front,  another  with  an  attractive  strip  of  lawn;  their 
size,  location  and  beauty  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  In  the 
contests  they  won  on  neatness,  style  of  arrangement,  perfection  of 
products  and  general  excellence. 

THE  curriculum  for  the  grades  calls  merely  for  the  beginning  of 
this  work.  The  Gardena  Agricultural  High  School,  the  one  high 
school  of  the  city,  specializing  in  Agriculture,  continues  with 
the  advanced  courses;  though  at  present  its  work  is  largely  elemen¬ 
tary  as  it  has  been  in  full  operation  as  a  special  school  less  than  three 
years.  The  garden  for  this  school  is  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  completely 
outfitted  with  laboratories,  slat  houses,  hot  b^ds,  flower  beds,  kitchen 
gardens  and  orchards  affording  the  students  training  for  all  of  the 
vocations  that  have  to  do  with  the  raising  of  plants.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  here  as  in  the  grades,  gardening  is  considered  from  the  viewpoint 
of  effective  manual  training,  as  an  opportunity  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
work  and  to  build  character  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  scien¬ 
tific  facts.  First,  last  and  always  the  aim  and  object  of  gardening  in 
these  schools,  whether  in  the  grades  or  the  high  school,  is  character- 
building. 

Cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Women’s  Clubs  of 
Los  Angeles  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  civic  condi¬ 
tions  have  recently  joined  forces  to  aid  the  garden  movement. 
Through  their  efforts  one  large  seed  house  has  published  a  pamphlet 
called  “Hints  for  a  Beautiful  City,”  and  distributed  it  gratis.  This 
circular  gives  simple  directions  for  cleaning  up  yards  and  vacant  lots, 
for  planting  and  caring  for  gardens,  etc.  These  clubs  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city  are  individually  offering  prizes  for  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
tests.  Everyone  is  finding  something  to  do.  Enthusiasm  runs  high. 
Los  Angeles  bids  fair  soon  to  be  a  fit  abode  for  the  celestial  visitors 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name ! 
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The  first  question  invariably  asked  about  the  gardens  concerns  the 
disposition  made  of  the  produce  and  flowers,  as  if  the  production  and 
possible  financial  gain  were  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the  work.  In 
several  schools  the  cooking  department  serves  a  luncheon  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  Some  of  the  garden  vegetables  are  used  for  these  lunch¬ 
eons;  more,  for  the  regular  cooking  lessons,  when  each  girl  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  eat  what  she  cooks.  The  rest  are  divided  among  the  pupils 
and  taken  home.  In  individual  gardens  the  young  gardener  disposes 
of  his  produce  as  he  chooses.  The  flowers  go  to  the  children  who  take 
them  home,  to  sick  friends  or  hospitals.  At  the  Gardena  High  School 
some  boys  have  made  a  little  money  by  selling  their  vegetables. 
Never  under  any  circumstance  is  a  thing  wasted;  nor  is  stress  ever 
laid  on  financial  gains  from  school  gardens.  With  seventy  thousand 
pupils  home  consumption  solves  the  question. 

As  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned,  they  find  this  gardening  the 
most  delightful  occupation  the  school  affords.  It  helps  to  keep  disci¬ 
pline,  develops  the  children  physically,  creates  a  love  for  work  and  a 
desire  to  have  more  attractive  homes.  But  of  greater  interest  than  all 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  child  toward  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  the 
question  of  the  explainable  and  the  unexplainable. 

Betimes  the  teacher  chances  upon  things  neither  unexplainable 
nor  mysterious,  just  queer;  as  when  she  found  a  negro  boy  catching 
earth  worms  and  putting  them  in  a  bottle. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Buster?” 

“Ah  is  ketchin’  angle  wuhms  fur  gra’mammy.” 

“What  for?” 

“Dey  cuahs  ammonia.” 

“Who  said  so?” 

“Gra’mammy.” 

“So?” 

“Yes’m.  Ah  knows.  Dey  gives  out  a  brown  juice  and  she  jes’ 
rubs  dat  on  huhsef  an’  it  cuahs  her.  Ah  has  saw  huh  do  it.  Ah 
knows,”  and  he  rolled  his  big  eyes  in  a  convincing  way. 

However,  when  all  is  done  and  said  it  is  the  mystery  element  in 
gardening  that  holds  children  as  well  as  grown-ups  enthralled;  the 
oft  repeated  experience  of  the  kindergartner  resting  on  her  hoe  gazing 
at  a  tropical  growth  of  coxcomb  and  puzzling  her  brains  as  to  how 
anything  so  marvelous  grew  from  one  seed.  Los  Angeles  dreams  a 
dream  of  a  City  Beautiful  in  which  each  child  of  her  population  shall 
have  a  garden  in  which  to  grow  and  develop  like  the  wonderful  flowers 
of  the  Southland.  Slowly  yet  surely  her  dream  is  coming  true! 
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GLENS  AND  GARDENS  OF  HUDSON  RIVER 
ESTATES,  WHEREIN  MAN  HAS  BEEN  NA¬ 
TURE’S  ASSISTANT  GARDENER:  BY  ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY 

HERE  is  a  strip  of  land  in  America  that  rivals  in 
point  of  beauty  some  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world. 
With  all  its  loveliness  it  is  too  secluded  to  be  widely 
known  and  its  appeal  is  mostly  to  the  few  who  pos¬ 
sess  homes  along  its  elevations  and  to  the  happy  ones 
that  come  and  go  as  occasions  offer.  From  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River  this  favored  bit  of  country 
rises  steeply  and  forms  in  the  region  of  Newburgh  a  high  plateau 
broken  by  ridges  and  cliffs,  undulations  and  ravines,  many  of  them 
crowned  with  a  verdant  growth  bespeaking  unusual  fertility.  Here 
trees  of  colossal  stature  are  seen,  of  a  size  and  symmetry  to  make  them 
distinctive  throughout  the  northeastern  part  of  America.  Nor  are 
hemlock  groves  infrequent;  often  these  trees  seek  the  edges  of  the 
ravines  or  glens,  haunts  they  love  full  well  and  stretch  out  over  them 
their  boughs  of  featherlike  foliage, 

The  intimate  charm  of  this  land  lies  in  its  deeply  hidden  glens  and 
its  gardens,  the  latter  causing  the  visitor  to  search  for  them,  piquing 
thereby  his  interest  and  adding  to  his  pleasure  when  they  are  found. 
Indeed  there  is  nothing  flamboyantly  evident  about  either  these  glens 
or  gardens,  while  each  one  is  possessed  of  a  marked  individuality, 
revealing  its  purpose,  its  ideals,  awakening  a  rich  and  abundant 
interest. 

The  naturalistic  quality  of  these  glens  is  unmarred;  the  water 
trickling  along  their  base  is  intercepted  by  rocks  piled  so  as  to  form 
dashing  falls  or  else  so  dispersed  as  to  impede  the  steady  flow  of  the 
water,  causing  it  to  gurgle  in  its  uncertainty  and  haste. 

Nature  in  her  slow  moving,  often  determined,  way  has  taught 
many  lessons  to  men,  not  the  least  potent  of  which  is  that  she  can  be 
aided  in  even  her  best  endeavors.  Whether  her  beauty  becomes 
intensified  or  marred  in  the  process  depends  upon  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  changes  her  surfaces  in  an  attempt  to  bring  her  closer  to 
human  ideals.  He  who  attempts  this  work  must  either  have  studied 
deeply,  accumulating  thereby  a  fund  of  technical  skill,  or  he  must 
have  so  profound  a  love  for  Nature  as  to  apprehend  her  impulses. 
His  eye  moreover  must  be  the  seeing  one,  apprizing  him  instantly 
when  his  work  is  that  which  benefits,  or  warning  him,  when  unworthy. 

One  glen  passing  through  a  beautiful  Hudson  River  estate  has  had 
given  to  it  the  look  of  human  occupancy  by  the  skilful  touch  of  one 
sensing  inevitably  the  spirit  of  Nature.  Her  wildness  has  been  tamed 
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WITHIN'  THE  ARBOR  THAT  FORMS  A  LONG  SHADED  WALK  IN  MRS. 
RAMSDELL’S  GARDEN  ON  THE  HUDSON:  THE  ARBOR  SUN-RIDDEN 
AND  HUNG  WITH  FRAGRANT  BUNCHES  OF  WISTARIA  BLOOM. 


THE  LOG  HOUSE  THAT  GIVES  THE  HUMAN  NOTE  TO  MR.  JOHN 
A.  STAPLES’  GLEN  IN  HIS  ESTATE  ON  THE  HUDSON  :  A  LOG 
HOUSE  FITTING  ITS  LANDSCAPE  AS  COMPLETELY  AS  THE  NEST 
OF  A  BIRD  IN  A  TREE,  THE  POND  BEFORE  IT  ADDING  TO  THE 
PLACIDITY  OF  THE  SCENE. 


A  VIEW  FARTHER  UP  THE  GLEN  WHERE  THE  BRIDGES  ARE  SEEN 
SPANNING  THE  STREAM  BEFORE  IT  REACHES  THE  POND:  THE 
HEMLOCK  TREE  THE  MAGNIFICENT  INDIVIDUAL  OF  THE  SCENE. 


A  MORE  GENTLE  APPEARING  PART  OF 
THE  SAME  STREAM,  LESS  MADCAP  AND 
WILD  BUT  EQUALLY  DETERMINED:  THE 
PLANTING  OF  THE  SIDE  BANKS  INDI¬ 
CATING  THE  MASTER  HAND  OF  THE 
OWNER  :  THERE  IS  NO  MORE  VALUABLE 
CONCEIT  IN  NATURALISTIC  PLANTING 
THAN  THE  LEVELING  NOW  AND  THEN 
OF  A  SURFACE,  SINCE  PLACIDITY  IS 
THUS  GIVEN  TO  A  SCENE,  WHICH  IS 
AS  VALUABLE  IN  QUALITY  AS  DEEP 
SHADOWS  IN  A  PICTURE. 


THE  GLEN  OF  MR.  STAPLES’  WHEREIN 
WATER  FALLS  AND  SPLASHES  AMID 
ROCKS  AND  BRAKES  WHILE  HOLDING 
ITS  DETERMINED  WAY  :  A  BIT  OF  NATU¬ 
RALISTIC  FLANTING  THAT  GIVES  THE 
CHARM  OF  WILDNESS  FOUND  MOSTLY 
IN  PLACES  FAR  AWAY  FROM  HUMAN 
HABITATIONS:  IN  THE  DISTANCE  A 
PEEP  OF  THE  LOG  HOUSE  IS  GAINED, 
INDICATING  THAT  THE  SPOT  IS  NOT 
LEFT  ENTIRELY  o’NIGHTS  TO  THE 
SCREECH  OWL  OR  BY  DAYS  TO  SQUIRRELS, 
THE  LATTER  HERE  LIVING  NATURAL 
LIVES  TRANSFORMING  OLD  CROWS’ 

NESTS  INTO  AIR  CASTLES  FOR  WINTER 
OCCUPANCY  AND  SEEKING  THEIR  OWN 
FOOD  RATHER  THAN  BEING  STUFFED  BY 
CHILDREN  WITH  PEANUTS  AS  THEIR 
CITY  RELATIVES,  PERVERTED  BY  PARK 
CIVILIZATION. 
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increasing  thereby  her  powers  of  captivation,  drawing  her  closer  to 
human  comprehension.  This  narrow  valley  that  from  an  elevation 
winds  downward,  harboring  a  sparkling  stream,  has  had  provided  for 
its  water  a  separate  outlet.  A  dam  has  been  constructed  and  part  of 
the  stored-up  water  directed  so  as  to  pass  through  a  separate  flue, 
purifying  it  meantime  of  any  refuse  material  and  turning  it  into 
another  channel.  The  flood  water,  through  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
is  left  to  pass  on  its  way  unhindered,  while  a  stream  is  provided  for 
the  center  of  a  strip  of  naturalistic  planting. 

THE  first  step  in  beautification  of  this  stretch  of  earth,  which 
was  once  a  dump  heap,  was  begun  in  the  imagination,  depict¬ 
ing  it  as  a  landscape  wildly  free  in  grace  yet  sufficiently  civil¬ 
ized  to  offer  the  sweet  solace  of  companionship.  Native  rocks  have 
been  piled  one  upon  another  as  if  upheaved  in  some  primeval  eruption; 
falls  have  been  made  to  appear  steep  and  daring  and  the  planting  of 
tender  green  things  has  taken  away  any  look  of  harshness.  In  places, 
the  side  slopes,  approaching  the  rocky  edges  of  the  stream  have  been 
cleared  in  placid,  lawnlike  fashion;  a  conception  which  when  helped 
along  with  a  shrub  or  two,  perhaps  a  lantern  hung  from  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  produces  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  more  naturalistic  borders 
of  the  stream. 

Rustic  bridges  span  this  stream  indicating  gradually  the  way  to 
the  point  where  it  expands  into  a  good-sized  pond,  bordered  with  willows 
and  other  trees.  Standing  high  against  one  of  the  sides  of  this  pond 
is  seen  the  final  touch  of  the  owner’s  hand,  expressing  the  keynote  of 
man’s  desire,  a  place  of  shelter  and  repose.  Here  a  large  log  house 
sinks  snugly  into  the  landscape.  It  is  very  commodious,  consisting  of 
two  good-sized  rooms  and  a  veranda  stretched  across  the  front  and 
one  of  the  sides.  Once  within  this  house,  it  seems  as  if  a  human  note 
had  been  sounded  in  the  heart  of  Nature.  The  outlook  is  wild  yet 
restful;  the  seclusion  unmarred  gives  no  hint  of  loneliness:  here  one 
loses  all  sense  of  the  effort  that  has  been  expended  to  bring  this  plant¬ 
ing  ground  to  its  present  state  of  rustic  beauty. 

Still  the  owner  of  the  place  says  modestly:  “There  is  nothing  here 
to  see  as  yet;  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary;  nothing  that  could  not 
have  been  done  by  any  man.”  He  begs  the  onlooker  to  wait  before 
passing  judgment  until  the  many  things  in  his  mind  have  material¬ 
ized,  until  the  pines  that  he  has  planted  on  the  elevated  ground  at  the 
side  of  the  log  house  shall  have  grown  sufficiently  to  give  to  the  scene 
the  cool  dark  sense  of  forest  intenseness  and  to  shut  in  still  more  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  outer  world  this  bit  of  humanized  nature. 

Here  one  may  believe  that  Nature  has  her  moods.  On  fete  days, 
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when  the  house  is  hung  with  lanterns  and  the  bridges  bedecked  with 
sprays  of  flowering  shrubs,  she  loses  completely  the  somberness  that 
holds  her  in  its  embrace  when  clad  in  the  garb  of  winter.  At  all  times 
the  lanterns  give  to  the  surroundings  a  suggestion  of  the  poetic  treat¬ 
ment  associated  with  Japan. 

This  glen  in  its  specialized  arrangement  is  brilliant  in  various 
tones  of  green.  At  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit  there  were  no  colored 
flowers  about  nor  was  their  absence  felt ;  rather  one  sensed  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  a  chaste  bit  of  nature  far  away  from  the  trodden  paths  of  men, 
sought  perchance  by  the  scarlet  tanager,  a  few  shy  orchids  and  over¬ 
hung  with  the  mystic  boughs  of  the  hemlock. 

THE  place  adjoining  this  one  has  also  a  glen  supplied  with  the 
water  that  passes  first  by  the  log  house  and  the  large  pond, 
returning  later  to  the  main  stream  from  which  it  was  diverted. 
But  this  next  estate  rests  not  alone  on  its  glen  for  attractiveness.  It 
has  at  some  distance  from  the  house  a  garden,  hidden  from  the  casual 
visitor,  which  when  revealed  proves  to  be  a  spot  of  unusual  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  of  breadth  of  situation  and  of  enticing  arrangement  in  its 
growth  of  luxuriant  flowers.  A  side  slope  of  the  hill  provides  the 
resting-place  for  the  garden  proper,  the  selection  of  which  was  an  act 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  its  mistress,  since  those  laid  out  flatly  under 
the  sun  have  never  the  same  charm  as  when  a  certain  grade  makes 
necessary  the  placing  of  steps  leading  from  one  part  of  the  planting 
to  another. 

The  feature  here  that  at  once  appeals  to  the  visitor  is  that  the 
length  of  this  garden  is  traversed  and  crossed  and  recrossed  at  right 
angles  by  broad  rustic  arbors  covered  in  springtime  with  the  incom¬ 
parable  bloom  of  the  wistaria  vine.  The  floors  of  these  long  arbors 
are  paved  with  red  brick,  a  pleasant  material  for  the  feet  to  tread 
upon,  one  which  dries  quickly  after  showers,  and  is  easily  kept  clean. 
In  fact  the  impression  received  on  entering  this  garden  by  way  of  its 
arbors  is  similar  to  that  upon  entering  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not 
the  loveliest,  of  the  famous  gardens  of  Algiers.  At  all  times  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  its  visitors,  have  shaded  walks  wherein 
they  may  find  protection,  and  whence  they  can  view  the  garden 
at  many  angles,  resting  meantime  should  the  heat  of  the  midsummer 
day,  or  other  reason,  cause  them  to  feel  weary.  These  long  rustic 
arbors,  not  too  heavily  covered  with  vines,  but  lightly  so  that  their 
individuality  is  seen  and  a  pleasing  quality  of  shade  preserved,  give 
to  the  garden  a  sense  of  proportion  and  dignity  which  renders  definite 
the  whole  planting  ground. 

The  upper  garden  from  mid-June  until  July  is  almost  exclusively 
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THE  CENTRAL  POINT  IN  THE  CIRCULAR  GARDEN  OF  MRS.  BEALS , 
WHEREIN  NATURE  IS  SEEN  TO  HAVE  SHAPED  A  SPOT  ADMIR¬ 
ABLY  ADAPTED  FOR  EMBELLISHMENT. 


A  LONG  RUSTIC  ARBOR,  WISTARIA  COVERED, 
WHICH  RUNS  THE  FULL  LENGTH  OF  THE 
UPPER  AND  LOWER  GARDENS  OF  THE  HUD¬ 
SON  RIVER  ESTATE  OF  MR.  J.  A.  P.  RAMS- 
DELL  :  AN  ARBOR  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  PLEAS¬ 
ANT  TO  LINGER  WHEN  THE  SUN  OF 
MIDDAY  HOLDS  FULL  SWAY  OR  WHEN 
THE  TWILIGHT  ACCENTUATES  THE 


A  CENTRAL  POINT  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
CANTERBURY-BELLS  AGLOW  WITH  ITS 
MYRIAD  OF  BLOSSOMS  AND  SHOWING  THAT 
ITS  SECLUSION  IS  SECURED  BY  A  GUARD 
OF  SURROUNDING  TREES  ;  ITS  BRILLIANCY 
IN  NO  WAY  DIMMED  SINCE  ITS  OPENNESS 
TO  THE  SKY  IS  UNOBSTRUCTED:  WHILE 
VIBRANT  WITH  BLOOM  FROM  EARLY 
SPRING  UNTIL  FROST,  THIS  PART  OF  THE 
GARDEN  IS  AT  NO  TIME  MORE  SUBTLY 
BEAUTIFUL  THAN  DURING  THE  REIGN 
OF  THE  C'ANTERBURY-BELLS. 


THE  UPPER  PORTION  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  CANTERBURY-BELLS  LYING  LIKE  A  MAMMOTH  RING  ON  THE 
GROUND  AND  SUGGESTING  ITS  ELEVATION  BY  THE  VIEW  THAT  IS  GAINED  OVER  THE  ARBOR,  AND 
BEYOND  THE  RIVER  TO  THE  HILLS  OF  THE  FARTHER  SIDE. 


ANOTHER  SECTION  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
MRS.  deals:  A  SEMICIRCULAR  SEAT 
IN  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  DISTANCE 
OFFERING  A  SUGGESTION  OF  REPOSE  :  A 
SECTION  MOREOVER  SHOWING  THAT  THE 
WHEEL-LIKE  EFFECT  OF  THE  GARDEN  IS 
ADMIRABLY  INTERRUPTED  HERE  AND 
BROKEN  THERE  BY  GROUPS  OF  EXQUISITE 
PLANTING  ABOVE  WHICH,  IN  TURN,  TOWER 
MAGNIFICENT  TREES  :  ABOUT  THIS  GARDEN 
THERE  IS  THE  CHARM  OF  DEFINED  PUR¬ 
POSE  :  BEHIND  IT  THERE  IS  SUFFICIENT 
AGE  TO  GIVE  IT  AN  APPARENT  STEAD¬ 
FASTNESS  OF  PURPOSE  AND  TO  CO¬ 
ORDINATE  ITS  MAGNETIC  INDIVIDUALITY. 


A  GLIMPSE  FROM  OUT¬ 
SIDE  THE  WISTARIA 
COVERED  ARBOR  LEAD¬ 
ING  THE  EYE  OVER 
MUCH  SPACE,  AND 
OPENING  TO  THE 
IMAGINATION  A 
FIELD  FOR  STRAYING  : 
TALL  PLANTS  ALONG 
THIS  OUTSIDE  VISTA 
INDICATE  THAT  A 
COMPANY  OF  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS  WITH  DOUBLE 
FLOWERS  AND  SATIN 
SHEEN  WILL  COM¬ 
MAND  THE  SITUA¬ 
TION  LATER :  NO 
BETTER  BACKGROUND 
PLANTS  COULD  HERE 
HAVE  BEEN  CHOSEN 
THAN  THESE  NOBLE 
INDIVIDUALS,  SHARING 
WITH  TALL  LILIES 
THE  ABILITY  TO 
MAKE  LANDSCAPE 
PICTURES. 


THE  POINT  IN  THE  ROCK 
GARDEN  OF  MRS.  RAMSDELL 
WHENCE  THE  WATER  FALLS 
INTO  THE  BED  OF  THE 
STREAM,  THE  GROUND  HAV¬ 
ING  BEEN  RAISED  TO  GIVE  A 
NATURALISTIC  SETTING  AND 
THE  BANKS  OF  THE  STREAMS 
SO  PLANTED  WITH  ROCKS 
AND  SHRUBS  AS  TO  CARRY 
OUT  THIS  DESIRED  EFFECT! 
AN  ENCHANTING  BIT  OF 
GROUND  ABOUT  WHICH  TO 
LINGER  AND  WHICH  IT  SEEMS 
DIFFICULT  TO  REALIZE  WAS 
MERELY  A  BIT  OF  BALD  UN¬ 
INTERESTING  PROPERTY 
BARELY  TWO  YEARS  AGO! 

IT  SUGGESTS  AT  PRESENT  A 
NATURAL  VALLEY  THROUGH 
WHICH  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
NATURE  WOULD  DEMAND 
JUST  SUCH  A  CHASTE  AND 
DELICATE  APPEARING 

stream:  the  finger  of 

TIME  ALONE  IS  NEEDED  TO 
GIVE  IT  1HE  INCOMPARABLE 
GRACE  OF  THE  WILD. 


THE  REST  HOUSE  IN  THE  ROCK  GARDEN,  THE  FALLS  BEHIND  IT  AND  THE  SLENDER  STREAM 
ENCIRCLING  IT  AT  THE  SIDE  AND  SLIPPING  AWAY  IN  ITS  IMMEDIATE  FOREGROUND. 
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of  Canterbury-bells,  the  tall  well-filled  stalk  of  a  foxglove  rising 
among  them  now  and  then  in  spirelike  fashion.  But  these  plants  are 
quite  different  from  the  Canterbury-bells  seen  in  the  greater  number 
of  gardens.  They  are  so  large,  their  stalks  so  amply  filled  with  bells 
mammoth  in  size  and  pluri-colored  that  they  inspire  a  dream  of  sprites 
and  fairies,  of  deep-toned  musical  notes  clamoring  overhead.  Indeed 
should  there  be  a  fairy  in  the  land,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  seeking  this  garden;  here  he  might  gambol  as  nowhere  else, 
might  drink  such  draughts  of  dew  from  the  turned-down  bells  as  his 
tiny  body  could  scarcely  hold,  here  he  might  feel  himself  at  home, 
remaining  a  mystery  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

THESE  Canterbury-bells  not  only  equal,  but  are  infinitely  more 
perfect  than  those  seen  in  the  majority  of  gardens  in  England, 
the  land  par  excellence  of  these  flowers.  The  message  they 
cast  on  the  wind  is  that  they  have  had  excellent  care.  As  is  known  to 
garden  lovers,  Canterbury-bells  are  biennials  being  in  the  same  class 
as  foxgloves.  They  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  many  aver,  trans¬ 
planted  in  mid-July  to  a  spot  where  they  can  grow  with  absolute  free¬ 
dom  and  planted  into  their  permanent  places  where  they  are  to  bloom 
the  following  year  between  the  twentieth  of  September  and  the  first 
of  October. 

In  order  to  see  them  even  approaching  the  remarkable  perfection 
that  they  show  in  this  especial  garden  they  should  be  well  fertilized 
during  the  growing  season,  the  soil  about  their  base  kept  well  stirred 
so  that  moisture  will  be  conserved  and  at  seasons  of  drought  and  dur¬ 
ing  their  period  of  bloom  they  should  be  watered  plentifully.  The 
bringing  of  Canterbury-bells  to  perfection  is  an  art  which  frequently 
evades  the  purely  technical  gardener:  it  requires  at  least  the  super¬ 
vision  of  one  who  loves  them, — -of  one  who  above  all  else  finds  content¬ 
ment  in  a  garden.  Another  charm  of  this  planting  ground  of  Canter¬ 
bury-bells  is  that  it  appears  to  lose  its  upper  outline  in  a  semicircle, 
gently  defined  against  the  sloping  ground.  The  shape  of  the  garden 
therefore  accelerates  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  rather  than  giving 
them,  as  often  happens,  something  to  fight  against. 

The  lower  garden,  separated  from  the  one  of  Canterbury-bells  by 
the  long  arbor  is  at  this  particular  season  aglow  in  tones  of  soft  pink, 
heliotrope  and  deep  blue,  azure  tones  in  harmony  with  the  river,  the 
distant  hills  and  the  softly  clinging  mist  riding  the  summer  air.  Here 
and  there  delphiniums,  extraordinary  in  size  and  bearing  stalks  of 
flowers  infinitely  deeper  in  tone  than  the  water  of  the  river,  rise  as 
striking  accents  in  this  gay  scene  which  proclaims  inevitably  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  floral  world. 
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Roses  are  not  forgotten  in  this  garden.  They  have  their  own  well 
chosen  place  and  will  at  a  later  time  be  entirely  enclosed  by  a  rustic 
fence  on  which  will  be  trained  varieties  of  the  hybrid  climbing  roses 
holding  their  bloom  longer  than  those  which  gave  grace  to  many  old- 
fashioned  gardens.  These  rose  vines,  in  fact,  wrill  be  so  trained  along 
the  fence  that  they  will  form  festoons  and  loops  of  roses  all  about  their 
special  enclosure. 

One  of  the  reasons  perchance  that  a  garden  has  for  its  owner  a 
lasting  interest  is  that  it  is  never  finished.  No  matter  to  what  height 
of  perfection  it  attains,  there  is  always  for  the  ambitious  a  higher  peak 
to  scale  a  little  farther  on;  there  is  always  something  that  must  be 
done  with  the  return  of  spring  or  autumn.  The  interest  never  flags 
in  a  garden  wherein  the  work  has  been  well  started.  It  is  only  in  those 
that  are  unsound  from  the  foundation  and  in  which  results  are  invari¬ 
ably  different  from  those  expected  that  the  interest  is  soon  worn  out 
and  the  patience  exhausted. 

After  walking  through  this  garden  and  acquiring  what  insight  into 
it  one  may  upon  a  short  acquaintance  it  would  seem  that  it  had  run 
the  gamut  of  surprises,  even  though  the  principle  one  is  yet  unre¬ 
vealed. 

ABOVE  this  garden  and  at  its  side  there  was  to  be  seen  two  years 
ago  a  vacant  strip  of  uninteresting  property  belonging  to  an 
individual  whose  buildings  marred  the  outlook  on  the  estate. 
The  mistress  of  the  garden  determined  to  gain  it  for  her  own  and  to 
transform  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  into  relief  the  highly  cultivated 
planting  of  the  garden  alive  with  the  best  that  nature  has  to  offer.  A 
landscape  architect  declared  boldly  that  what  she  wished  to  do  was 
among  the  impossibles. 

Then  the  mistress  of  the  garden  remembered  that  her  neighbor 
had  already  proved  himself  an  artist  in  the  disposal  of  rocks,  since  he 
had  placed  them  in  his  own  glen  until  it  appeared  as  if  molded  by 
Dame  Nature  herself  in  her  finest  mood.  But  before  even  the  genius 
w-ith  rocks  can  place  them  advantageously  the  landscape  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  them.  They  cannot  be  thrown  down,  haphazard, 
on  a  barren  field.  Nature  in  strewing  her  rocks  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  has  in  every  case  been  supplied  with  full  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons,  violent  reasons  oftentimes,  but  still  those  that  wTere  indisputable. 

This  cleared  property  was  first  graded,  the  earth  dug  out  to  form  a 
narrow-  valley  and  then  piled  so  as  to  form  an  elevation  from  where  it 
was  imagined  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  might  be  stored  to  flood  its 
base.  The  bed  of  this  glen  was  later  defined  with  cement,  covered 
with  blue  clay,  hidden  in  turn  writh  rough  gravel.  Water  was  raised 
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artificially  to  the  top  of  the  high  point  of  this  elevation,  that  the  glen 
might  be  flooded  at  will.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
garden,  a  secret  nevertheless  that  when  divulged  illustrates  the  ability 
of  man  to  drink  deeply  of  Nature’s  wisdom  and  to  make  many  of  her 
ways  his  own.  Each  rock  that  forms  the  foundation  for  the  water¬ 
fall,  each  one  that  borders  the  banks  of  the  stream  has  been  brought 
here  and  set  in  its  place.  These  rocks  besides  have  been  well  selected. 
They  appear  to  be,  as  doubtless  they  are,  centuries  old,  weather¬ 
beaten,  entirely  happy  in  their  new  surroundings. 

Myrtle  has  been  used  in  plenty  to  cover  the  banks,  softening  their 
edges.  Almost  threadlike  this  stream  becomes  before  expanding 
again  and  losing  itself  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  lower  and  lyri¬ 
cally  beautiful  garden.  A  forceful,  yet  gentle  bit  of  landscape  making 
is  hereby  presented,  one  that  in  size  and  breadth  of  treatment  would 
impress  even  a  Japanese  specialist  of  renown. 

Another  garden  that  holds  its  own  in  this  section  of  the  country 
where  Nature  acts  as  an  inspiration  to  the  inhabitants,  makes  through 
its  situation  an  instant  appeal  to  the  beholder.  The  plateau  on  which 
it  is  built  seems  to  have  been  planned  especially,  for  it  is  circular  in 
outline,  and  the  flower  beds  and  paths  are  laid  out  somewhat  as  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  In  these  beds  grow  flowers  of  many  colors  giving  an 
unconventional  so-called  “old-fashioned  ”  effect  that  appeals  strongly 
to  the  sentiment.  Here  covering  the  arbor  is  seen  the  old  rose  dubbed 
“seven  sisters”  putting  out  its  elfinlike  white  bloom  in  heavy  masses, 
and  here,  beyond  and  apart  from  the  garden,  are  trees  that  touch  the 
highest  point  of  perfection,  miracles  of  nature,  linking  the  sky  with 
the  earth. 
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| HE  hawthorn  hedges  are  flaunting  their  berries  in 
vivid  scarlet  against  the  leaden  August  skies,  as  I 
walk  “across  the  fields  to  Ann,”  obeying  this  time 
the  lure  of  twentieth  century  service  rather  than  of 
sixteenth  century  romance.  The  charm  of  the  ancient 
Hathaway  homestead,  in  its  fragrant  garden,  has  its 
oldtime  pull  upon  me;  but  today  I  resolutely  follow 
the  direct  path  into  the  village,  and  stop  before  another  thatched 
cottage,  alluringly  screened  with  a  riot  of  rose  and  lavender.  A 
sign  high  over  the  gate  emboldens  me  to  explore:  “Tapestry  Studio.” 
I  open  the  little  gate  and  pass  under  the  sign  into  the  bewilderingly 
intimate  garden. 


It  is  a  holiday  (when,  on  an  occasion  of  my  interest  in  work, 
was  it  not  a  holiday  in  England?)  and  spinning-wheel  and  loom  are 
silent  in  the  Weaving  School  for  Physically  Defective  Girls,  which 
shows  its  products  in  this  charming  home  of  Mrs.  Olive  Bailey. 
Neither  in  the  studio  here  nor  in  the  school,  a  little  farther  on  in 
the  village,  do  I  see  groups  of  workers.  One  girl  only  (are  all  days 
the  same  to  her?)  sits  before  a  large  frame  and  with  deft  fingers 
draws  wools  into  a  complex  design  which  will  one  day  be  a  rug  of 
velvety  pile.  This  worker  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  She  has  a  book 
of  Braille  open  on  her  lap,  from  which  she  gleans  her  design.  She 
has  her  colors  in  separate  boxes,  and  most  accurately  does  she  blend 
them  in  a  rich,  glowing  pattern.  Her  rugs  are  always  valuable,  I 
am  told;  she  cannot  be  dissuaded  from  weaving  them  very  close 
and  thick  and  firm;  when  a  more  loosely  woven  piece  of  work,  at 
lower  price,  is  desired,  another  must  fill  the  order. 

I  am  permitted  to  see  bits  of  representative  work;  but  because 
most  of  the  products  are  made  to  order,  special  pieces  for  special 
places,  there  is  little  on  exhibition  at  any  one  time.  There  are  a 
few  rugs,  simple  and  serviceable,  and  there  are  linens  woven 
by  the  girls.  The  central  art  is  tapestry  making.  Here,  range  is 
permitted  in  individual  design,  with  results  that  vary  in  excellence. 
Often  new  patterns  show  intelligent  combination  and  variation  of 
old  units;  sometimes  fancy  runs  riot  in  new  fields.  Probably  the 
adaptation  of  the  art  in  most  extensive  demand  is  the  reproduction 
in  colors  of  coats  of  arms,  heraldic  devices,  symbols,  in  response  to 
orders  from  home,  school,  or  club.  About  twenty  young  women  are 
now  in  residence  here,  all  of  whom  are  being  trained  in  arts  whereby 
they  may  command  independence. 

The  aim  of  the  Weaving  School  has  been,  since  its  initiation  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  “to  employ  the  waste  energy  of 
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THE  GIRLS  LOVE  TO  WORK  OUT  OF  DOORS  IN  SHOT- 
TERY  GARDENS  :  AND  WHO  CAN  DECIDE  HOW  GREATLY 
NATURE  INSPIRES  AND  GUIDES  THE  WORKERS? 


“the  lavender  house,”  and  the  garden 

WHERE  “CELIA”  GROWS  HER  LAVENDER  AND 
ROSES  :  WITHIN  SHE  BINDS  RARE  BOOKS. 


amn 


RICH  TAPESTRIES  ARE  WOVEN  IN  THE  “TAPESTRY  HOUSE,” 
AND  THE  THREADS  FOR  THE  LOOM  ARE  SPUN  ON  OLD 
SPINNING  WHEELS  AMIDST  COLORFUL  SURROUNDINGS. 


THE  WORKERS  IN  SHOTTERY  GARDENS 


the  nation  as  far  as  girls  and  women  are  concerned,  in  educational 
and  remunerative  work.”  Its  primary  care  is  for  girls  hampered  by 
crippling  physical  conditions.  By  instructing  them  in  textile  arts, 
in  thorough  courses  during  three  years,  it  enables  them  to  make  a 
living.  The  school  seeks  also  to  introduce  such  arts  into  the  lives 
of  unemployed  women  of  rural  districts.  Herein  it  is  a  part  of  that 
reactionary  impulse  of  the  past  few  decades  which  has  brought  loom 
and  spinning-wheel  back  into  an  occasional  cottage  in  remote  dale 
and  quiet  village  of  England. 

The  courses  of  training  take  cognizance  of  several  types  of  stu¬ 
dents:  girls  who  aspire  to  become  teachers  of  textile  arts;  home 
workers;  resident  weavers  at  the  school;  blind  girls  in  training  at 
carpet  weaving,  and  the  weaving  of  tweeds;  crippled  girls  who  may 
become  skilled  in  tapestry  and  carpet  making  and  mending;  deaf- 
mute  girls  who  are  learning  the  higher  branches  of  shuttle  weaving. 

The  Weaving  School  had  its  earliest  setting  in  London,  where 
it  carried  on  its  work  in  Regent  Street,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  and  ninety-three,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  in  Bond 
Street.  From  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  to  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  four,  the  principal  part  of  the  school  was  established  at 
Bushey,  Herts.  Since  nineteen  hundred  and  four  it  has  enriched 
its  life  and  extended  its  influence  from  quiet  little  Shottery,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  Here,  without  blare  of  trumpets,  with  no  detaining 
hand  upon  the  procession  of  the  nations  that  streams  past  its  door 
when  the  tourist  season  is  at  the  height,  it  fosters  its  fine  ideals  of 
the  sacredness  of  loving  labor  of  the  hands  and  the  dignity  of  economic 
independence.  Here  it  welcomes  to  a  comfortable  hostel,  in  a  pleasant 
garden,  the  frail  little  sisters  for  whom  heavy  domestic  service  or 
crushing  grind  of  factory  work  would  be  quick  death;  the  maimed 
and  broken  ones  whose  hands  may  yet  work  the  healing  miracle  of 
beauty;  the  darkened  eyes  and  stopped  ears  that  must  find  com¬ 
pensation  in  sharpened  acuteness  of  sister  senses. 

Its  resources  are  open  to  education  committees  and  committees 
of  institutions  and  schools  which  may  desire  to  give  their  apprentices 
or  technical  scholars  further  training  of  a  higher  industrial  nature. 

THE  ideals  of  the  Weaving  School  have  found  ready  and  appre¬ 
ciative  recognition  in  England.  Similar  work  has  been 
adopted  in  inebriate  homes,  as  that  of  Reigate;  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  such  as  those  at  Nottingham  and  Brighton;  in  lunatic 
asylums,  as  the  one  at  Richmond,  near  Dublin,  and  in  schools  for 
cripples,  as  in  Birmingham. 

The  school  at  Shottery  is  certified  by  the  local  Government  board, 
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and  some  of  the  pupils  receiving  its  tuition  are  wards  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  receives  a  yearly  grant  from  the  board  of  education, 
and  has,  besides,  a  list  of  noble  patrons,  including  dukes  and  mar¬ 
quises,  earls  and  lords. 

Besides  equipping  for  the  race  in  the  economic  world  a  number 
of  girls  who  else  had  started  unequally  fitted,  the  school  has  fostered 
the  vitality  of  other  delicate  one  who  have  later  gone  into  domestic 
service,  as  more  suited  for  its  scope  of  activity. 

If  I  were  to  determine  for  one  of  these  little  handicapped  sisters 
the  most  wholesome  and  restorative  of  destinies,  it  would  be  that 
she  should  be  set  in  an  English  garden  to  tend  it.  These  girls  are 
set  in  a  garden,  and  their  fingers  are  trained  in  the  creation  of  flowers 
of  beauty. 

But  other  Shottery  gardens  there  are  that  shelter  and  adorn 
creative  effort  and  achievement.  A  few  steps  from  the  Tapestry 
Studio  I  come  upon  the  Lavender  House,  where  “Celia”  welcomes 
me  in  her  fragrant  Lavender  Walk.  Here  are  lavender  and  violet 
flowers  in  sweetly  disordered  luxuriance.  I  pass  through  the  fragrance 
into  a  pleasant  studio. 

Here  the  principal  art  is  book-binding — a  fitting  art  to  grow  in 
a  lavender  garden.  Exquisite  little  volumes  in  antique  vellum  or 
in  finely  tooled  leather  speak  of  intelligent  hands  which  have  caressed 
into  beauty  the  stolidest  of  stuffs.  Even  the  dainty  end-papers 
are  hand-colored.  The  Shakespeare  Hand  Press,  of  Stratford,  here 
finds  framing  for  some  of  the  best  cf  its  work. 

About  the  studio  are  bits  of  needlework,  chiefly  reproductions 
of  Mediaeval  applique  designs. 

I  select  a  Cymbeline  in  mottled  green  leather  and  a  Rosalind  in 
soft  old  blue  suede.  Then  I  pay  a  few  sixpences  for  some  little  vials 
of  lavender  water  and  violet  water,  the  distilled  essence  of  the  garden’s 
spirit,  and  turn  away  across  the  fields,  leaving  behind  in  the  gloaming 
the  brooding  peace  of  Shottery  gardens. 
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7  m. 


IHE  day  before  Christmas,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  several  inches  of  snow  fell  over  much  of  New 
York  and  adjacent  States.  In  a  certain  little  New 
England  village  children  gathered  that  Christmas 
eve  with  their  parents  about  the  big  Christmas  tree 
_ _  that  stood  by  the  platform  in  the  schoolhouse.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  a  very  happy  occasion,  it  possessed 
no  element  particularly  novel,  and  there  would  be  little  reason 
for  relating  the  circumstance  but  for  the  unusual  occurrences  about 
this  schoolhouse  on  the  following  morning. 

This  day  was  still  and  clear,  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  It  may  have  been  perhaps  a  quarter  before  nine  when 
the  janitor  arrived  to  open  the  school  building,  as  prearranged.  He 
found  no  less  than  a  dozen  children  grouped  about  the  door,  impati¬ 
ently  awaiting  his  appearance.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  trampled 
fragments  of  gay  papers  and  bits  of  bright  colored  ribbon  and  strings 
which  eager  fingers  had  torn  from  numerous  presents  the  evening 
before.  This  disorder,  however,  did  not  disturb  the  children.  When 
they  had  gathered  before,  it  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
presents ;  now  they  had  come  with  the  purpose  of  bestowing  presents 
and,  if  one  may  believe  the  janitor,  they  were  at  this  time  even  more 
happy  and  excited  than  they  had  been  on  Christmas  eve. 

By  nine  o’clock  the  room  was  nearly  filled  and,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  the  Christmas  tree  was  taken  down  and  with  the  com¬ 
bined  strength  of  the  janitor  and  several  of  the  larger  boys  it  was 
dragged  out  of  the  schoolhouse  and  across  the  playground  to  the  edge 
of  an  adjoining  grove.  Here  it  was  again  set  up  and,  by  means 
of  a  few  guy  wires,  held  firmly  in  position  no  matter  which  way 
the  wind  might  blow.  Then  the  packages  which  the  children  had 
brought  were  opened  and  the  presents  tied  all  over  the  evergreen 
boughs. 

Did  anyone  ever  see  a  tree  loaded  down  with  such  a  peculiar  assort¬ 
ment  of  good  things?  There  must  have  been  twenty  pieces  of  suet 
tied  to  the  limbs.  There  were  fragments  of  fat,  oily  pork.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  brought  cocoanuts,  in  the  side  of  which  holes  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  had  been  cut.  There  were  crackers  and  dog  biscuits,  and 
many  brown  doughnuts  swung  in  the  breeze.  Then  the  janitor  got  a 
box  from  some  place  and  set  it  under  the  tree.  On  this  was  poured  no 
less  than  half  a  peck  of  cracked  corn,  millet  seed,  wheat  and  other 
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small  grain.  Then  the  children  joined  hands  and  danced  around  the 
tree  and  sang: 

“Snowbird,  nuthatch  or  chickadee-dee 
Come  little  birds  to  your  Christmas  tree.” 

The  birds  came,  not  at  once,  but  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
treat  which  had  been  spread  for  them.  Perhaps  an  hour  later,  some 
children  who  still  remained,  while  peeping  through  the  schoolhouse 
window,  were  greatly  delighted  to  see  two  black-capped  chickadees 
alight  in  the  tree  and,  after  hopping  excitedly  about  for  a  little  while, 
begin  to  pick  daintily  at  the  suet.  On  many  occasions  during  the 
holidays  which  followed  the  children  came  to  the  school-yard  and 
were  frequently  rewarded  by  seeing  some  of  their  little  feathered 
friends  in  the  act  of  enjoying  the  unprecedented  bounty. 

When  the  school-days  began  again,  the  teacher  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  rule  that  the  children  should  not  look  out  of  the  west  win¬ 
dows  during  the  study  hour.  Much  of  the  food  had  now  disappeared 
and,  as  a  mark  of  high  favor  and  reward  for  merit,  the  teacher  ap¬ 
pointed  two  children  each  week  to  keep  the  tree  larder  supplied. 
Never  did  the  children  lose  interest  in  this  remarkable  undertaking; 
and  an  abundance  of  food  was  supplied  until  the  first  hooded  spathe 
of  the  skunk  cabbage  pushed  its  way  up  through  the  dead  leaves  by 
the  brook,  and  the  shouts  of  the  first  spring  robins  began  to  ring  in  the 
air. 

MANY  were  the  things  which  the  children  learned  about  the 
birds  by  this  simple  device.  They  found  that  not  only  did 
the  chickadees  eat  suet,  but  that  it  was  also  enjoyed  by  the 
nuthatches  and  downy  woodpeckers,  and  once  they  discovered  a 
hairy  woodpecker  at  the  tree.  The  downy  also  showed  a  fondness  for 
the  marrow  and  fragments  of  cracked  bones.  He  would  cling  to  the 
cocoanut,  too,  and  eat  of  the  white  meat  through  the  hole  in  the  side. 
The  snowbirds  and  later  fox  sparrows  came  daily  to  feast  on  the  seeds 
and  the  crisp  crumbs  of  the  dog  biscuits.  To  prevent  squirrels  and 
blue  jays  from  carrying  off  the  chunks  of  suet,  the  children  wound 
them  about  with  a  network  of  wire  or  a  crumpled  piece  of  coarse  wire 
netting. 

Watching  these  birds  from  day  to  day  developed  in  the  pupils  a 
desire  to  learn  more  about  the  habits  and  activities  of  the  bird  world 
in  general,  so  when  the  warm  days  of  spring  came  the  wise  teacher 
formed  her  pupils  into  a  Junior  Audubon  Class  and  supplied  them 
with  the  colored  pictures  of  many  native  birds.  One  result  was  that 
when  school  closed  late  in  June  several  dozen  children  had  not  only 
developed  an  intense  and  intelligent  interest  in  bird  study,  but  inci- 
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dentally  had  acquired  many  facts  tending  to  show  the  very  great 
value  which  birds  are  to  mankind. 

Aside  from  the  knowledge  which  the  children  gained  and  the  soft¬ 
ening  effect  which  kindness  to  the  birds  had  upon  their  own  natures, 
there  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
I  call  particular  attention.  The  wild  birds  which  were  the  recipients 
of  the  pupils’  favors  profited  very  greatly.  The  food  which  they  were 
thus  able  to  get  was  in  no  sense  simply  extra  dainties.  Snow  and  sleet 
had  covered  and  buried  from  sight  their  natural  food  supply,  and  the 
provisions  which  the  children  furnished  were  of  the  same  substantial 
assistance  that  flour  and  bacon  would  be  to  a  destitute  family. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  birds  have  at  all  times 
an  abundance  of  food.  All  wild  creatures  in  northern  latitudes  have 
their  seasons  of  famine.  On  ten  thousand  estates  throughout  the 
North,  whenever  for  a  long  spell  snow  and  sleet  covers  the  earth,  little 
birds,  emaciated  through  lack  of  food,  fall  from  the  trees  during  the 
bitter  winter  nights.  How  easily  much  of  this  suffering  and  death 
might  be  avoided  if  the  wealthy  children  and  poor  children,  too,  would 
only  place  within  reach  of  the  birds  some  of  the  scraps  of  food  which 
are  ordinarily  discarded ! 

One  way  in  which  birds  may  be  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
about  a  place  is  to  provide  suitable  nesting  places  for  them.  Birds 
will  only  be  found  in  numbers  in  spring  or  early  summer  where  they 
can  find  a  spot  to  make  a  cradle  for  their  young.  Birds  that  build 
their  nest  on  the  ground,  in  shrubbery,  or  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
usually  find  accommodations  without  difficulty.  But  what  of  the 
birds  that  lay  their  eggs  in  the  hollows  of  trees?  Throughout  many 
of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  nesting  places  for  this  group  of 
birds  are  annually  becoming  more  difficult  to  find.  Not  only  have  the 
forests  largely  passed  away,  but  many  of  the  artificial  groves  are 
unsuited  for  the  abode  of  these  birds. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  a  large  estate  which  contained  not  less  than 
twenty  acres  of  woodland.  Here  I  found  every  dead  tree  had  been 
felled  and  every  dead  limb  had  been  removed,  and  even  the  hollows 
in  the  older  trees  had  been  filled  with  cement.  There  was  not  a  dead 
piece  of  wood  anywhere  in  which  a  woodpecker  could  dig  its  nest,  nor 
was  there  a  knot-hole  left  for  the  accommodation  of  a  screech  owl 
sparrow-hawk,  tree-swallow,  nuthatch,  titmouse  or  bluebird.  This 
estate  was  very  beautiful,  very  complete,  very  conventional,  and 
lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  wealthy 
non-bird-loving  man  and  his  friends.  There  were  some  birds  on  the 
place— bobolinks  and  sparrows  in  the  meadows,  robins  and  gold¬ 
finches  on  the  lawn  and  jays,  vireos,  warblers  and  others  in  the  grove. 
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But  where  were  the  screech  owls  which  should  have  been  there  to 
catch  the  meadow  mice,  or  the  sparrow-hawks  that  would  have  eaten 
the  grasshoppers,  or  the  chickadees,  nuthatches  and  woodpeckers 
that  would  have  gleaned  from  the  boles  and  limbs  of  trees  many  a 
bark-boring  beetle  and  leaf-eating  caterpillar? 

THE  teacher  in  the  New  England  sehoolhouse  knew  how  hard 
it  was  for  the  hole-nesting  birds  which  visited  the  Christmas 
tree  to  find  proper  lodgings  when  the  impulse  of  spring  awak¬ 
ened  in  them  the  nesting  instinct.  She  talked  about  this  to  her  pupils 
and  they  were  instantly  aroused  to  a  desire  to  relieve  the  local  situa¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  have  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  practical 
von  Berlepsch  nesting  boxes,  but  this  was  not  at  all  necessary.  A 
number  of  the  larger  boys  volunteered  to  place  in  position  artificial 
nesting  holes  which  they  would  themselves  make  at  home.  It  did  not 
take  much  work  to  do  this  and  comparatively  little  skill  was  required. 
Some  old  boards,  a  few  nails  and  a  little  exercise  with  a  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer  and  a  large  auger  with  which  to  bore  holes  were  all  that  were 
needed.  Within  a  week  dozens  of  these  hand-made  nesting  boxes 
were  hidden  in  the  trees  and  resting  on  poles  throughout  the  outskirts 
of  the  village. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  local  bird  scouts  make  their  full 
reports  this  summer  it  will  be  found  that  a  goodly  number  of  these 
boxes  were  occupied  by  birds  which  but  for  the  home-inducement 
offered  would  have  gone  on  to  settle  in  more  congenial  regions. 

This  is  a  work  which  thousands  of  schoolboys  all  over  the  country, 
brimming  with  energy  and  ever  ready  to  respond  to  calls  for  some 
useful,  healthy  line  of  out-of-door  endeavor,  could  easily  be  induced 
to  undertake.  Parents  and  teachers  might,  with  very  small  effort, 
encourage  the  boys  under  their  care  to  make  and  put  up  boxes.  De¬ 
tailed  descriptions  as  to  how  these  should  be  constructed,  together 
with  many  illustrations  of  completed  boxes,  may  be  found  in  a  bulle¬ 
tin  recently  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
These  are  sold  at  five  cents  each  or  twentv-five  cents  a  dozen,  to  cover 
the  cost  of  publication. 

Nests  should  always  be  made  from  old  weather-beaten  material, 
as  bright  fresh  boards  give  a  suggestion  of  newness  entirely  different 
from  the  old  knot-holes  and  decayed  openings  in  trees  so  much  beloved 
by  birds.  Recently  the  writer  received  a  photograph  of  seven  fine 
bird  boxes  made  by  the  boys  of  a  bird  class  in  Brooklyn,  Michigan, 
from  sections  of  an  old  wooden  pump.  Even  boot  legs,  oil  cans  and 
hollow  limbs  can  be  utilized  in  bird  architecture. 
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There  is  another  exceedingly  practical  way  in  which  children  may 
be  of  service  to  the  birds,  to  which  comparatively  little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  given.  Birds  must  have  water,  and  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  ornithologists  that  in  regions  where  water  is  plentiful  there 
bird  life  abounds.  In  the  swamps  there  are  more  birds  than  in  the 
well-drained  woods  or  fields.  I  have  traveled  for  twenty  miles  across 
the  deserts  of  Mexico  and  never  seen  a  bird,  and  yet  when  we  reached 
the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  with  its  small  water  holes  here  and  there,  birds 
appeared  as  if  by  magic. 

It  does  not  take  much  effort  to  build  a  rustic  drinking  fountain, 
and  these  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  birds  even  if  streams  are  to 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  A  bowl  or  pan  on  a  post  raised  a  few 
feet  above  the  reach  of  cats  will  bring  birds  to  your  lawn  or  garden. 
These  receptacles  should  be  refilled  every  day  or  two.  I  know  a  lady 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  sprinkling  her  flowers  with  a  garden  hose. 
Every  afternoon  while  thus  engaged  a  little  house  wren,  whose  nest 
is  nearby,  comes  and  flies  repeatedly  into  the  spray  to  enjoy  the  cool¬ 
ing  bath. 

If  sufficient  water  for  drinking  is  not  available  in  dry  seasons  the 
birds  are  often  forced  to  adopt  other  methods  of  procuring  the  liquid 
their  systems  require.  In  some  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  California, 
fruit-growers  are  much  annoyed  by  the  depredations  which  birds 
make  on  the  ripening  fruit.  The  outcry  against  them  has  been  so 
great  that  bills  have  been  repeatedly  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to 
take  protection  from  them  and  to  make  it  legal  to  shoot  these  feath¬ 
ered  benefactors.  The  Government  sent  an  expert  some  time  ago  to 
study  these  conditions  and  to  ascertain  if  possible  why  it  is  that  birds 
which  are  of  no  particular  damage  to  fruit-growers  elsewhere  should 
here  be  such  a  nuisance.  His  investigations  developed  the  significant 
fact  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  scarcity  of  water.  The  bills  pending 
in  the  Legislature  were  promptly  killed  by  the  law-makers  and  fruit¬ 
growers  were  encouraged  to  provide  watering  places  for  the  birds. 

RECENTLY  strong  Junior  Audubon  Society  Classes  for  bird 
study  and  bird  protection  have  been  developed  in  the  schools  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Unfortunately  that  Southern  State  has 
never  yet  made  financial  provision  for  supporting  an  adequate  system 
of  game  wardens  to  enforce  bird  protective  laws.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  in  many  parts  of  the  State  comparatively  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  killing  of  birds  by  men  and  boys  who  are  not  always  care¬ 
ful  what  they  shoot.  These  Junior  Audubon  boys  thought  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it  in  their  neighborhood.  They  began  to  scout 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  a  still  hunt  for  gunners.  Before  long  the 
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illegal  hunters  began  to  find  themselves  the  hunted  ones  and  the  wiser 
of  them  soon  stopped  shooting  after  the  season  had  closed  and  discon¬ 
tinued  their  practice  of  killing  song  birds  which  the  law  was  supposed 
to  protect.  Be  it  known  that  there  are  not  many  men  who  have  the 
hardihood  to  violate  laws — even  game  laws — when  they  know  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  haled  into  court,  where  half  a  dozen  sturdy  boys 
stand  ready  to  point  accusing  fingers  at  them. 

Many  Italians  and  other  foreign  laborers  shoot  any  kind  of  a  bird 
that  flies  if  they  get  an  opportunity.  These  rustic  ornithopages  know 
nothing  of  game  laws  and  are  naturally  glad  to  secure  cheap  bird 
meat,  regardless  of  the  species.  In  some  States  the  Game  Commis¬ 
sions  and  the  Audubon  Societies  print  a  digest  of  the  game  laws  on 
linen  posters  which  can  be  secured  for  the  asking.  These  contain,  in 
short,  crisp  sentences  concise  statements  of  just  what  birds  it  is  lawful 
to  kill  and  when  they  may  be  shot.  The  printing  is  done  in  English 
and  also  in  Italian.  Teachers  may  readily  get  supplies  of  these,  and  in 
what  better  way  could  boy  scouts  employ  their  time  when  in  a  cross¬ 
country  hike  than  by  taking  some  of  these  posters  along  and  tacking 
them  to  trees  or  fence  posts  where  all  hunters  may  see  and  read  the 
law.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  caused  several  thousand  of  these  cloth 
notices  to  be  posted  in  regions  much  frequented  by  shooters  in  one  of 
our  southern  States  and  the  decrease  in  illegal  hunting  was  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent. 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  a  great  man  say  “He  who  plants  a  tree  is 
a  benefactor  to  his  race.’’  It  is  equally  true  that  he  who  plants  a 
shrub  or  tree  that  bears  wild  fruit  is  a  benefactor  to  the  birds  as  well 
as  to  mankind.  If  the  writer  had  his  way  he  would  encourage  every 
child,  who  has  the  opportunity,  to  plant  in  advantageous  places  about 
the  home,  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  that  would  give  natural  food  to  the 
wild  birds.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  those  I  would  have  him  set  out: 
huckleberry,  blackberry,  pokeberry,  black  haws,  sumac  and  choke- 
berry.  Every  now  and  then  I  would  ask  him  to  transplant  to  a  better 
situation  a  persimmon,  the  rich  fruit  of  which  is  so  much  enjoyed  by 
the  wild  life  of  the  fields  and  grove. 
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GOING  HOME:  BY  HELEN  R.  GUTMANN 

HE  autumn  gale  driving  the  fallen  leaves  before  it  had 
also  driven  from  the  street  all  those  who  could  possibly 
find  shelter.  It  was  a  quiet  business  street  and  few 
lights  shone  on  the  wet  pavements.  Only  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  relic  of  former  times,  standing  among  the  taller 
buildings,  was  lighted.  In  the  lull  of  the  storm,  the 
voice  of  the  Rabbi  could  be  heard  intoning  the  Sabbath 
evening  service. 

Slowly  through  the  street,  came  a  man ;  an  observer  might  have 
thought  him  drunk  as  he  staggered  along,  now  almost  falling,  now 
standing  at  some  street  corner  as  if  dazed.  But  his  face  was  flushed 
with  fever  and  not  with  drink.  He  was  trembling  in  the  cold  as  with 
ague  for  he  wore  no  outer  coat  and  his  feet  were  slippered.  His  gray 
hair  was  uncovered  by  hat  or  cap.  So  had  he  escaped  from  the  eyes 
of  a  negligent  nurse  and  from  his  stately  house  peopled  only  with 
servants.  But  he  realized  neither  cold  nor  storm.  He  was  again  a 
boy  of  this  district,  used  to  hunger,  cold  and  storm,  as  he  had  been 
forty  years  before.  The  once  well  known  neighborhood  was  no  longer 
familiar;  the  tenements  had  given  place  to  tall  business  houses,  but 
he  did  not  notice  the  change.  He  sought  in  a  vague,  troubled  way, 
the  tenement  he  had  once  called  “home.”  To  his  fevered  mind, 
forty  years  of  toil  were  gone;  forty  years  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  even  great  wealth;  forty  lonely  years  were  blotted  out  by 
the  nearing  hand  of  Death  and  the  boy  longed  for  home. 

As  he  stood  confused  and  helpless,  searching  for  the  home  that, 
years  ago,  had  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  encroaching  business, 
a  familiar  sound  caught  his  ear.  In  the  lull  of  the  storm,  the  Rabbi 
could  still  be  heard  intoning  the  Sabbath  evening  service  from  the 
dimly  lighted  synagogue.  The  faith,  for  forty  years  neglected  and 
forgotten,  returned.  The  boy  was  going  to  the  synagogue;  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  always  done  so  on  Friday  night.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  place;  he  heard  but  little  of  prayer  or  sermon; 
he  neither  rose  nor  sat  down  with  the  congregation.  Only  one  phrase 
of  Hebrew  repeated  itself  in  his  fast  numbing  brain:  “ Schma  Ysroel 
Adonai  Eloheno,  Adonai  Echod ”;  “Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
the  Lord  is  One.”  These  words  were  the  text  of  the  sermon,  but  the 
boy  of  forty  years  ago  heard  the  Rabbi  only  as  he  pronounced:  “These 
glorious  words,  this  battle-cry  of  Israel  has  not  been  for  times  of  strife 
or  battle  alone,  not  alone  for  praise  of  God ;  they  are  the  words  with 
which  every  true  Jew  desires  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God;  they 
are  the  death-bed  confession,  dear  to  every  Jewish  heart,  while  to  him 
who  has  left  the  fold,  and  wandered  into  strange  paths,  who  dying, 
wishes  again  to  enter  into  the  religion  of  his  Fathers,  how  dear,  how 
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doubly  dear,  are  the  words  ‘Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord,  our  God,  the 
Lord  is  One!’  ” 

And  the  words  echoed  on  through  his  stilling  brain,  these  words 
and  others  for  forty  years  unthought  of  and  forgotten:  “Who  is  like 
unto  Thee  among  the  Mighty,  O  Lord?  Who  is  like  unto  Thee? 
Glorious  in  holiness,  extolled  in  praises,  working  wonders.” 

The  service  ended,  the  benediction  was  spoken,  the  congregation 
filed  slowly  out,  exchanging  the  Sabbath-day  greetings,  “Peace  be 
unto  you,  unto  you.  Peace.” 

Yet  the  boy  did  not  move,  and  the  Rabbi  bending  over  him,  in  the 
partial  darkness,  saw  the  bent  head  and  the  slowly  moving  lips.  See¬ 
ing,  he  understood,  and  to  the  slowly  repeated  words,  “  Schma  Ysroel 
Adonai  Eloheno,  Adonai  Echod ,”  the  tired  boy  went  Home. 


WHITE  HEPATICA 

I  WAS  hastening  along  the  shrieking,  swarming  street.  I  dodged 
the  dirty  children,  shrank  from  the  terrible  voices — shrill  and 
hoarse, — loathed  the  uncouth  actions,  the  vulgar  words,  the 
whole  ugly  bedlam.  “Well  for  the  world,”  I  thought,  “if  the  sordid 
swarm  could  be  effaced  at  a  single  stroke!” 

Just  then  I  noticed  a  little,  silent  girl  seated  in  a  baby-carriage  near 
a  doorway.  Though  poorly  clad  and  belonging  evidently  to  that 
neighborhood,  she  was  as  fair  and  fresh  as  the  first  spring  blossom. 

Her  eyes  rested  on  a  group  of  screaming  children  at  play,  and  over 
her  face  hovered  a  heavenly  smile.  It  was  a  Madonna  smile,  or  that 
of  an  infant  Christ.  The  little  one  saw  no  stain;  she  heard  no  jan¬ 
gle.  She  was  aware  only  of  fellow-children  in  goodly  number,  of 
children  at  their  sport;  she  loved  them. 

I  blessed  her  for  that  wonderful,  sweet  smile! 

Gertrude  M.  Potwin. 
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EDUCATING  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  CHILD: 
RIGHT  LABOR  AS  THE  GREAT  FACTOR  IN 
DEVELOPING  YOUTH:  BY  ARTHUR  D.  DEAN 

HE  institution  exists  for  the  child — not  the  child  for  the 
institution,”  said  Dr.  Reeder  of  the  New  York  Orphan 
Asylum  at  the  recent  conference  in  New  York  City  of 
fellow  workers  in  institutional  management.  Com¬ 
paratively  speaking  this  is  a  new  basis  of  reasoning  and 
would  result  in  a  revolution  in  institutions  caring  for 
the  delinquent  and  dependent  children  if  the  methods 
implied  in  his  epigrammatic  statements  were  actually  to  be  generally 
followed.  The  old  method  of  dealing  with  such  children  has  been  to 
confine  their  schooling  to  the  limits  of  four  brick  walls  and  their  play 
to  a  walled-in  yard.  A  later  type  extended  the  pedagogical  space 
enough  to  provide  some  hand-working  tools  in  a  basement  room. 
They  tore  down  the  walls  surrounding  the  buildings  and  built  an  iron 
fence  in  order  that  the  inmates  might  gaze  through  the  pickets  upon 
the  world’s  activities,  but  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  this  type  of 
institution  to  bring  these  activities  through  the  fence  into  the  life  of 
the  institutional  child. 

Once  in  a  while  one  comes  across  an  institution  that  believes  it  is 
concerned  with  something  besides  the  remodeling  of  walls  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  installing  benches  and  tools,  or  imitating  in  its  book-work 
the  methods  of  the  regular  public  schools.  It  is  not  strange  that  one 
always  finds  in  such  an  institution  a  real  man  who  has  his  human 
charges  doing  real  work;  who  brings  about  a  unity  of  relationship 
between  the  studies  of  the  schoolroom  and  occupational  work,  who 
knits  together  the  daily  experiences  of  the  child  and  his  instruction, 
who  recognizes  that  the  growing  child  is  motor-minded  as  well  as 
mental-minded,  who  believes  that  habits  of  industry,  thrift  and 
responsibility  are  developed  only  through  the  exercise  of  these  func¬ 
tions  and  not  merely  through  preachments  or  text-books. 

The  child-labor  problem  in  our  factories  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  lack  of  labor  for  the  children  not  in  the  factory.  Children  in  many 
institutions  and  in  many  schools  are  suffering  from  brain  dizziness  and 
the  only  safeguard  is  to  give  them  something  to  do — to  create  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  motor  and  mental  expression. 

The  activities  of  the  ordinary  schoolroom  are  not  sufficient;  add¬ 
ing  the  play  element  as  play,  is  not  enough ;  adding  to  the  curriculum 
occupational  work  in  the  form  of  manual  training  is  not  playing  all 
the  cards  in  the  educational  pack.  But  bring  books,  recreation  and 
occupation  together  in  such  a  way  that  work  becomes  as  vital  as  play, 
that  facts  from  books  become  a  part  of  the  occupational  work,  that 
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occupational  work  becomes  a  phase  of  book-work,  and  we  have  unity 
in  our  institutional  activities. 

The  better  institutions  for  dependent  children  are  becoming  real 
homes  and  real  schools.  Not  the  kind  of  a  home  that  we  give  a  pen- 
fed  chicken,  where  for  instance  the  child  is  made  even  more  dependent 
by  a  process  of  institutional  care  which  feeds,  cloths  and  shelters  him 
without  involving  any  labor  on  his  part  or  any  share  in  responsibility ; 
not  the  kind  of  schooling  where  the  child  covers  a  course  of  study  in 
mere  fact-knowledge — or  should  I  say  is  covered  by  such  a  course — 
but  rather  a  home  of  the  older  order  where  each  member  was  a  produc¬ 
tive  unit  working  toward  a  common  end — or  still  better  a  new  school 
of  the  new  order  which  substitutes  for  fact-teaching  such  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  is  within  the  experience  and  environment  of  the  child  and 
which  will  really  assist  in  developing  a  disciplined  mind  and  body. 

THESE  new  institutions  are  no  longer  feeding  pens  or  classrooms 
or  ledger  account  books.  They  are  no  longer  automatic  ma¬ 
chines  for  producing  machine-made  youth.  Rather  they  are 
little  communities  in  themselves,  taking  in  at  the  outer  gate  unfor¬ 
tunate  children,  quantities  of  food  supplies,  clothing  and  building 
material,  and  through  a  process  of  assimilation  and  development, 
sending  out  into  the  world  a  human  product  more  fortunate  and  far 
more  independent  than  when  it  entered.  Literally  the  institution 
exists  for  its  child  citizens.  Such  institutions  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  public  schools.  Even  the  best  of  the  latter  can  never  be  more 
than  cooperating  agencies  between  the  home  which  furnishes  the  best 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  well  as  the  developing  occupations,  and 
the  school  which  furnishes  the  best  of  correlated  book  instruction. 
But  unfortunately  hardly  a  home  today  furnishes  any  developing 
occupations.  City  flats,  tenements,  steam-heated  apartments,  pack¬ 
age-prepared  food  and  fire-escape  yards  offer  nothing  in  the  wray  of 
home  opportunities  for  occupations.  We  adults  may  be  able  to  stand 
the  window-garden  agriculture  and  tin  roof  sky-lines,  but  children 
cannot.  It  is  inherent  in  the  race  to  touch  other  beings  through  a 
labor  done  in  common,  for  a  common  purpose,  which  each  individual 
recognizes  as  being  worth  while.  And  to  throw  a  sop  to  this  race 
instinct  by  providing  a  little  manual-training  work,  artificial  by  its 
very  nature  and  its  method  of  treatment  is  to  insult  that  sp’endid 
God-given  heritage  which  through  the  ages  has  done  the  natural 
things  which  concern  the  race  in  a  natural  way. 

The  Mediaeval  type  of  institutional  management  in  dealing  with 
occupational  work  considers  that  the  child  is  there  to  support  the 
institution;  that  he  is  to  work  in  the  fields  merely  to  grow  the  food  ma- 
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THESE  BOYS  AT  THE  ORPHANAGE  AT  HASTINGS-ON -THE- HUD¬ 
SON  ARE  WORKING  :  THE  RABBITS  ARE  THEIR  CARE,  TO  FEED 
AND  TEND,  KEEP  HEALTHY  AND  SELL  FOR  A  PROFIT:  EACH 
BOY  GETS  HIS  BEST  DEVELOPMENT  FROM  THE  LABOR. 


THESE  BOY'S  AT  THE  HASTINGS’  HOME  ARE  GRADING  THE 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS,  AND  THEY'  LIKE  DOING  IT  :  THEIR  WORK 
IS  MAKING  THE  PLACE  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  THEM¬ 
SELVES  AND  OTHERS  :  IT  IS  MAKING  THEM  STRONGER  AND 
HEALTHIER,  AND  ABOVE  ALL,  THROUGH  WISE  USEFUL 
LABOR,  THEY'  ARE  LEARNING  WHAT  INDEPENDENCE  MEANS. 


AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  FARM  SCHOOL  THE  BOYS  SPRAY  THE 
TREES,  AND  KNOW  AT  A  GLANCE  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECTS: 
THEY  STUDY  ABOUT  TREES  AND  THEIR  CARE  IN  THE  CLASS¬ 
ROOM,  AND  PRACTICE  CARING  FOR  THEM  IN  THE  OR¬ 
CHARDS  :  THEY  MARKET  THE  CROPS  THEY  RAISE,  AND  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  LEARNING  THE  “BUSINESS”  OF  FARMING. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  FARM  BOYS  HARVESTING  ICE  FOR 
SCHOOL  USE. 

A  CHICKEN  HOUSE  AT  THE  FARM  SCHOOL,  BUILT 
BY  THE  BOYS  WHO  RAISE  AND  MARKET  CHICKENS. 
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DEVELOPING  CHILDREN  THROUGH  RIGHT  WORK 


terials;  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  the  stable  as  a  drudge  while  the 
manager  of  the  institution  presides  over  all  as  a  little  imitation  of  a 
real  lord  of  the  manor,  directing,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  his  humble 
vassals  to  do  his  bidding. 

A  later  type,  realizing  that  the  former  was  cruel,  uneducative  and 
undeveloping,  went  to  the  other  extreme.  It  assumed  that  children 
were  to  be  stall  fed.  This  was  just  another  type  of  child  exploitation, 
except  that  on  its  surface  it  was  more  human.  Here  it  was  proposed 
that  the  institution  was  to  have  cooks  for  the  cooking,  cobblers  for  the 
cobbling,  farmers  for  the  farming,  dish-washers  for  the  dish-washing 
and — books,  books,  books,  for  the  children.  In  short,  the  institution 
was  to  imitate  the  modern  unoccupational  home  and  the  modern  fact¬ 
teaching  school. 

THEN  came  the  Vision  and  the  Man.  He  said,  “  To  cure  depend¬ 
ency  we  must  create  independency;  the  institution  must  be  an 
ideal  social  organism.  As  a  city  might  take  its  raw  material 
entering  its  gates  and  develop  a  human  material,  so  a  community 
school  might  be  self-sustaining:  (He  did  not  say  ‘self-supporting.’) 
that  out  of  such  an  educative  process  the  individual  member  of  the 
institution  could  be  made  to  see  and  feel  his  human  relationship :  to 
know  that  he  was  a  useful  and  essential  part  of  the  whole  social  organ¬ 
ism,  doing  useful  work  for  useful  ends,  learning  useful  things  for  a 
human  developing  purpose.” 

One  sees  that  a  man  working  with  such  a  vision  takes  his  ideas 
neither  from  the  Middle  Ages  of  vassalism  nor  from  imperial  pater¬ 
nalism,  that  such  a  man  is  working  solely  toward  an  institution 
representative  of  Democracy. 

Niebecker  of  Glen  Mills,  Barnabas  of  Lincolndale,  Briggs  of  Indus¬ 
try,  Hilliard  of  Berkshire  Farm,  George  of  Republic  fame,  Hinckley 
of  Good  Will  Farm,  Reeder  of  Hastings-on-Hudson  are  among  the 
Democrats  of  institutional  directors,  for  they  have  seen  that  education 
is  a  twenty -four  hour  a  day  process,  that  development  of  health,  char¬ 
acter,  capacity  and  skill  begins  with  the  dawn  of  day  and  extends  to  the 
early  morning  of  the  following  day,  that  the  airy,  sanitary  bedroom, 
pure  food,  simple  furnishings,  instructors  who  are  neither  guards  nor 
caretakers,  but  always  teachers  and  comrades  in  work,  together  with 
productive  labor,  wholesome  play,  correlated  book  and  occupational 
studies  make  for  a  real  American  citizenship. 

There  are  two  types  of  institutional  directors  and  boards  of  trus¬ 
tees — those  who  believe  in  child  labor  and  those  who  believe  in  the 
labor  of  children.  The  former  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  child 
does  not  exist  to  support  the  institution  or  the  office  force,  that  it  is  no 
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easing  of  a  guilty  conscience  to  add  a  little  manual  training  or  to  add 
trade  courses  in  cobbling  and  tailoring  (which  when  followed  later  in 
industry  make  the  child  dependent  rather  than  independent)  or  to  add 
a  sawdust  garden  and  call  it  agriculture.  It  is  not  buildings,  or  equip¬ 
ment,  or  books,  or  courses  that  make  effective  institutions;  it  is  the 
way  in  which  human  and  material  wealth  is  related  toward  a  social 
purpose  making  young  men  and  women  economically,  socially,  and 
morally  interdependent. 

REEDER,  in  his  book,  “How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live,” 
gives  us  the  cue.  An  ice  pond  is  to  be  built.  Its  concrete  bot¬ 
tom  is  to  be  used  for  ice  skating  and  for  ice  cutting.  It  is  a 
community  job.  It  is  a  schoolroom  problem,  for  there  is  the  mathe¬ 
matics  of  earth  material  taken  out  and  the  cement  material  put  in. 
Then  there  is  the  composition  and  description  to  be  written. — An 
incubator  is  to  be  set  up.  The  testing  of  the  eggs,  the  percentage  of 
hatch,  the  temperature  to  be  considered,  the  chickens  to  be  fed,  the 
poultry  to  be  dressed,  the  accounts  to  be  kept.  And  again,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  processes  to  be  written. — A  little  girl  is  to  make  a  dress. 
She  must  go  to  the  store  and  buy  the  material,  cut  and  fit  it.  Yes,  and 
best  of  all  wear  the  product  of  her  own  labor.  She  sketches  out  the 
design  and  plans  the  color  scheme.  And  again  the  composition. — A 
new  building  is  being  erected.  Every  boy  is  alert  with  interest  and 
desire  to  help.  Each  boy  knows  the  four  brands  of  bricks,  the  kind  of 
lathing,  the  types  of  sewer  traps,  the  system  of  drainage,  and  again, 
the  written  description. — The  little  boy  is  to  have  an  Easter  hyacinth. 
He  mixes  the  soil,  buries  the  bulb,  transplants  it,  forces  it  in  the  hot¬ 
house,  paints  it  in  the  drawing  room,  smells  it  in  his  bedroom,  and 
writes  it  up  in  the  schoolroom. — A  boy  falls  in  the  ball  field  and  breaks 
his  arm.  The  doctor  is  called,  and  so  are  the  other  boj^s.  The  dam¬ 
aged  arm  is  put  into  shape  before  the  children  and  we  have  a  lesson  in 
Red  Cross  Aid  “hot  off  the  bat.” 

But  there  are  other  Reeders  and  the  number  is  growing.  At 
Canaan,  N.  Y.,  Four  Corners  (symbolic  of  the  work  as  Hilliard  touches 
the  four  corners  of  a  square  deal  for  the  boy)  is  the  Berkshire  Farm 
School.  The  boys  have  built  a  poultry  plant,  a  model  dairy,  a  hog 
pen.  They  spray  the  trees  and  know  the  bugs.  They  know  them  be¬ 
cause  they  study  about  them  with  a  classroom  teacher,  look  them  up 
in  the  library,  find  them  on  the  trees.  They  have  their  own  private 
chicken  business.  They  market  from  their  own  individual  plots  as 
well  as  work  in  the  community  garden.  They  issue  a  school  paper, 
are  its  editors,  devils,  printers  and  subscription  agents. 

After  all,  the  educational  world  does  move.  A  beginning  has  been 
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made  for  the  orphans  and  for  the  delinquents.  The  State  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  the  insane  are  seeing  the  educational  value  of  labor. 
Tuskegee  and  Hampton  are  giving  national  education  to  those  of  negro 
blood.  It  is  well  that  we  do  so  much  for  all  these  people.  Some  day 
we  may  all  awaken  to  the  fact  that  to  be  born  unfortunate  or  to  have 
misfortune  come  upon  us  is  but  to  have  the  opportunity  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  best  education,  and  then  we  shall  ask,  “  If  the  best  is  none 
too  good  for  these  people  is  it  any  too  good  for  all — rich,  poor,  sane 
and  insane,  normal  and  abnormal,  regular  or  backward?”  And  then 
we  shall  say  that  labor  as  a  factor  in  the  education  process  cannot 
always  be  ignored  and  that  “education  is  teaching  a  fellow  to  work  or 
it  is  no  good.” 


MIDSUMMER 


TT  was  the  time  of  shade  and  shine; 

The  roses  pale  as  death 
Poured  on  the  wind  a  fire  divine — 
The  spikenard  of  their  breath! 


The  locusts  chirped  in  monotone; 

The  toad  in  garb  of  rust 
Monarch  of  silence  on  a  stone 
Ruled  in  a  world  of  dust. 


The  birds  were  songless  in  the  trees, 

But  in  the  blue  above 
The  butterflies  danced  on  the  breeze 
Like  aeroplanes  of  love. 

There  was  a  rapture  in  the  air 
Caressing  as  a  boon. 

For  high  and  low  and  everywhere 
The  year  was  at  the  noon ! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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IRONWORK  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE,  ART  AND 
SCIENCE:  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WORK  OF  CO¬ 
LONIAL  CRAFTSMEN 


HE  ‘perils  that  environ  men  that  meddle  with  cold 
iron’  are  many;  but  those  who  attempt  to  control 
hot  iron  are  also  to  be  respected,  when  they  achieve 
an  artistic  result  with  this  unsympathetic  metal.” 
So  writes  Julia  deWolf  Addison  in  “Arts  and  Crafts 
in  the  Middle  Ages.”  And  she  quotes  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  book  “On  the  Properties  of  Things,”  in  which 
he  quaintly  remarks:  “Though  iron  cometh  of  the  earth,  yet  it  is  most 
hard  and  sad,  and  therefore  with  beating  and  smiting  it  suppresseth 
and  dilateth  all  other  metal,  and  maketh  it  stretch  on  length  and  on 
breadth.” 

“Unfortunately,”  says  the  author  first  quoted,  “‘Rust  hath  cor¬ 
rupted’  many  interesting  antiquities  in  iron,  so  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  specimens  of  this  metal  have  come  down  to  us  from  very 
early  times.  One  of  the  earliest  in  England  is  a  gravestone  of  cast 
metal,  of  the  date  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  decorated  with  a 
cross,  and  has  the  epitaph,  ‘Pray  for  the  soul  of  Joan  Collins.’” 

The  history  of  ironwork,  however,  harks  back  to  a  date  much 
earlier  than  the  year  when  poor  Joan’s  soul  anticipated  its  need  of 
prayer.  In  fact,  we  find  the  first  traces  of  the  use  of  this  interesting 
metal  in  the  prehistoric  Age  of  Iron  which  succeeded  those  of  Stone 
and  Bronze.  Authorities  seem  to  agree,  though,  that  the  iron  used  by 
our  primitive  forefathers  for  their  weapons  of  war  and  chase  was  not 
mined  from  the  earth  but  was  gathered  from  its  surface,  and  consisted 
of  the  remains  of  meteorites  which  had  fallen  from  “extra-terrestrial 
regions.” 

Although  iron  is  now  known  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  metals, 
it  wras  once  considered  very  rare.  The  Homeric  poems  speak  of  it  as 
something  so  precious  that  it  wTas  stored  in  the  chambers  of  the  rich, 
and  we  hear  of  a  lump  of  iron  being  offered  as  a  prize  in  the  olden 
games. 

The  most  ancient  specimens  of  iron  are  said  to  be  those  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Assyrian  ruins.  The  Egyptians  gave  it  the  name  of  ba-en-pet, 
“the  celestial  metal” — except  one  school  which  regarded  iron  as  con¬ 
taminating  those  who  used  it  wTith  a  taint  that  w’ould  even  cling  to 
them  in  a  future  life!  One  wonders  how  such  a  strange  superstition 
originated,  and  whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  metal’s  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  rust. 

Iron  was  used  in  ancient  Greece  and  India,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  its  use  became  general 


COLONIAL  WROUGHT-JJRON  GATE  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO 
THE  MENNONITE  MEETING-HOUSE  IN  GERMANTOWN,  PA., 
SHOWING  A  SIMPLE  AND  GRACEFUL  USE  OF  SCROLLS 


WROUGHT-IRON  BALUSTRADES  AND  STAIR-RAILS  OF 
COLONIAL  TIMES,  THE  DELICACY  OF  WHICH  ARE  IN 
INTERESTING  CONTRAST  TO  THE  STURDY  STONE  STEPS. 


A  COLONIAL  ENTRANCE  THAT  SHOWS  AN  UN¬ 
USUALLY  INTRICATE  HANDLING  OF  WROUGHT 
IRON  IN  BOTH  RAILINGS  AND  GATE. 


TWO  STURDY  COLONIAL  WROUGHT-IRON  DOOR- 
SCRAPERS  THAT  ARE  DECORATIVE  IN  DESIGN, 
SHOWING  A  MOST  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  SCROLLS. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  BLACKSMITH 


in  civilized  Europe.  The  Romans,  as  Lord  Avebury  pointed  out,  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  use  of  iron  swords  that  one  of  their 
names  for  a  sword  was  “ferrum.”  While  the  Roman  invasion  of 
Britain  may  have  stimulated  iron-working  in  that  country,  yet  the 
conquerors  did  not  introduce  the  metal,  for  Julius  Caesar  found  that 
the  natives  were  already  using  iron  in  their  swords,  spears,  hooks  and 
scythes  with  a  skill  that  indicated  long  familiarity. 

JULIA  ADDISON,  speaking  of  the  ornamentation  of  swords  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  remarks  that  “ever  since  fifteen  hundred 
and  ten  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  decorations  of  swords  have 
been  designed  to  be  examined  when  the  sword  hangs  with  the  point 
down;  the  earlier  ornament  was  adapted  to  being  seen  at  its  best 
when  the  sword  was  held  upright,  as  in  action.  Perhaps  the  later 
theory  of  decoration  is  more  sensible,  for  it  is  certain  that  neither  a 
warrior  nor  his  opponent  could  have  occasion  to  admire  fine  decora¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  the  sword  was  drawn!” 

England,  France  and  Spain  show  interesting  specimens  of  iron¬ 
work  not  only  in  armor  and  other  accoutrements  of  war,  but  also  in 
the  more  peaceful  realm  of  architecture — in  the  hinges  of  doors  and 
chests,  in  brackets,  balconies,  stair  ramps,  balustrades,  grilles,  locks 
and  keys,  door  knockers,  inn  signs  and  weather-cocks.  A  collection  of 
engravings  published  by  Charles  Schmid  of  Paris,  under  the  title 
“French  Ironwork  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
turies,”  shows  to  what  heights  of  beauty  the  art  attained  beneath  the 
inspiration  and  skilful,  loving  hands  of  those  long-departed  craftsmen 
whose  work  still  fives. 

Speaking  of  the  craft  of  the  blacksmith,  in  his  wonderfully  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  English  Ironwork,  J.  Starkie  Gardner  says:  “The 
salient  characteristic  is  that  his  chief  operations  are  hurried ;  he  may 
ponder  and  think  over  important  works,  but  once  undertaken  he  must 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  the  heat  and  glare  in  his  eyes,  amidst  show¬ 
ers  of  sparks,  while  the  telling  blows  are  delivered  by  assistant  ham¬ 
mermen.  His  results  under  such  conditions  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or 
less  impressionist,  and  hence  perhaps  they  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
artistic  sense.  The  interior  of  the  smithy,  though  dark  and  grimy, 
seems  dear  to  the  poetic  mind,  and  the  work  begets  a  spirit  of  sturdy 
independence  in  its  votaries.  The  craft  itself  is  fascinating  not  only 
from  its  antiquity  and  primitive  methods,  but  in  the  importance  of 
its  results.  Indeed,  the  art  as  practiced  now  can  differ  but  little  from 
that  of  the  far-off  days  of  fabled  Cyclops,  Thor  or  Vulcan,  and  the 
tools  used  by  St.  Dunstan,  said  to  be  preserved  at  Mayfield,  hardly 
differ  from  those  of  today.” 
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St.  Dunstan  was  the  patron  saint  of  goldsmiths  and  blacksmiths* 
He  was  born  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five,  lived  in  Glas¬ 
tonbury  and  was  a  most  industrious  monk,  being  not  only  a  metal 
worker  but  a  scholar  and  musician.  Although  he  was  a  favorite  at 
the  court  of  King  Edmund,  Dunstan’s  cleverness  evidently  made 
him  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  for  many  legends  are  handed  down 
to  us  telling  of  his  dealings  with  the  Evil  One.  The  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  seem  to  have  given  him  annoyance  as  well  as  help,  however,  for 
when  he  was  working  at  his  forge  and  the  demon  happened  to  provoke 
him, 

“St.  Dunstan,  so  the  story  goes, 

Once  pulled  the  devil  by  the  nose 
With  red  hot  tongs  which  made  him  roar 
That  he  was  heard  three  miles  or  more.” 

Back  in  the  olden  days  when  the  safety  of  home  and  castle 
depended  on  the  strength  of  walls  and  entrances  as  well  as  on 
the  courage  of  the  inmates,  we  find  “  massive  oaken  gates,  bolted 
and  barred  and  studded  with  iron,”  while  walls  with  iron  gates  also 
encircled  the  courts  and  gardens  for  privacy  and  protection.  As  the 
centuries  passed  by  and  the  Feudal  days  wTith  their  warlike  customs 
were  outgrown,  ironwork  came  to  be  used  for  its  decorative  qualities 
rather  than  for  purposes  of  fortification,  and  wTe  find  gates  with  scrolls 
and  leaves  and  ornamental  grilles  taking  the  place  of  the  more  solid 
work  of  earlier  days. 

Speaking  of  gates,  it  is  interesting  to  note  chat  the  word  hinge 
comes  from  the  Saxon  hengen,  to  hang.  The  primitive  hinges  were 
sometimes  sockets  cut  in  stone,  but  as  these  were  rather  clumsy,  iron 
came  to  be  used  instead.  Then  strap  hinges  of  wrought  iron  were 
developed,  and  were  used  especially  in  churches — the  common  cita¬ 
dels  of  refuge — for  they  strengthened  the  doors  against  the  invasion 
of  marauders,  prevented  the  wood  from  warping  and  at  the  same  time 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  decoration.  Thus,  out  of  the  simple 
strap  hinges  grew  the  innumerable  designs  that  characterize  the 
Mediaeval  ironwork. 

With  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  and  the  gradual 
building  up  of  New- World  architecture  and  industries,  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  European  craftsmen  naturally  came  to  us  across  the 
sea,  and  as  iron  was  found  to  be  plentiful  it  was  used  in  many  ways, 
both  practical  and  decorative.  We  are  illustrating  here  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  ironwork  used  in  our  own  Colonial  days — garden  gates 
and  railings,  stair  ramps,  balustrades  and  door-scrapers.  Like  most 
work  of  that  period,  they  are  comparatively  simple  in  design,  yet 
saved  from  austerity  by  the  slender  grace  of  their  scrolls. 
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TWO  PLAYS:  BY  MARGUERITE  WILKINSON 

THE  TRAGEDY 

THERE  are  those  who  long  to  grow  but  can  scarcely  buy  food 
to  sustain  life. 

There  are  those  who  would  design  a  garment  of  perfect 
beauty,  but  must  needs  struggle  to  cover  nakedness. 

There  are  those  who  long  to  sing,  but  may  not  even  speak  while 
they  toil. 

There  are  those  who  would  declare  a  vision  if  they  were  given  the 
time  to  see  it,  whose  eyes  are  rivetted  and  held  to  grim  and 
unlovely  tasks. 

There  are  those  who  would  gladly  beget  and  bear  helpful  children 
if  they  did  not  need  to  bear  the  burden  of  helpless  kindred. 
There  are  those  who  would  educate  us  all  if  they  were  not  poorly 
paid  to  teach  hundreds. 

There  are  those  who  would  preach  God  if  they  were  not  kept  busy 
serving  tables. 

There  are  those  who  would  live  clean  and  true  if  they  had  not 
been  born  in  filth  and  dishonor. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  life  enacted  moment  by  moment,  never 
yet  interrupted.  Some  of  us  do  not  even  see  it.  All  of  us  permit 
it  to  go  on. 


THE  COMEDY 

npiIERE  are  those  who  give  alms  of  their  substance,  daily,  who 
could  not  earn  a  living. 

There  are  those  wearing  priceless  raiment  which  they  could  not 
design  or  fashion,  or  pay  for  by  their  own  toil. 

There  are  those  who  claim  the  right  to  sing  in  parlors  songs  that 
they  have  never  truly  heard. 

There  are  those  critical  of  visions  which  they  have  only  seen  with 
dull  eyes  of  the  flesh. 

There  are  those  wilfully  barren  and  unproductive  who  would  show 
laboring  men  and  women  how  to  serve  their  families. 

There  are  those  who  would  be  willing  to  stand  high  in  the  schools 
if  education  could  be  purchased  without  price. 

There  are  those  who  find  consolation  in  thoughts  of  the  love  of 
God,  who  yet  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  love  of  friends. 

There  are  those  who,  by  purchasing  women,  think  they  have 
bought  the  allegiance  of  love. 

There  are  a  few  who  would  be  very  poor  indeed  if  others  had  not 
enriched  them  gratuitously. 

This  is  the  comedy  of  life,  playing  night  and  day  throughout 

the  world.  All  of  us  see  it,  but  few  laugh. 
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MORE  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGA¬ 
LOWS  FOR  COUNTRY  AND 
SUBURBAN  HOME-BUILDERS 

S  the  months  go  by  we  are  having 
more  and  more  requests  for  simple 
bungalow  designs — five-  and  six- 
room  homes,  suitable  for  suburban 
or  country  sur¬ 
roundings,  with 
the  kind  of  plans 
that  will  combine 
homelike  comfort 
with  economy  of 
const  ruction. 

And  especially 
these  prospective 
home-  builders 
want  all  their 
rooms  on  one 
floor,  so  that  one 
maid  can  do  the 
work  easily; 
while  in  many 
cases  the  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  so 
simple  that  the 
housewife  can 
dispense  with  out¬ 
side  help  alto¬ 
gether. 

We  have  al- 
ready  designed 
and  published  in 
The  Craftsman 
a  great  many 
bungalows  along 
these  practical 
lines,  but  there 
seems  almost  no 
limit  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  variety 
in  bungalow 
planning  —  not 
variety  merely 
for  its  own  sake, 


but  to  meet  different  local  conditions  and 
different  family  needs.  And  so,  realizing 
that  the  more  designs  we  publish,  the  more 
helpful  we  can  be  in  aiding  our  friends  to 
select  or  work  out  their  own  ideal  plans, 
we  are  presenting  two  more  this  month. 

If  we  have  overestimated  the  popularity 
of  the  one-story  bungalow,  and  many  of 
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CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW,  NO.  167  :  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


SIX-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  OF  FIELD  STONE,  WITH 
LONG  PORCH  AND  COMPACT  HOMELIKE  INTERIOR:  NO.  167. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


FIVE-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  OF  STONE  AND  SHIN¬ 
GLES,  PLANNED  FOR  SIMPLE  HOUSEKEEPING  I  NO.  168. 


SKOWHEGAH.  MX. 


BUNGALOWS  WITH  LARGE  LIVING  ROOMS 


our  readers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  other 
types,  we  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to 
hear  from  them 
personally,  so  that 
in  future  we  may 
work  up  other 
plans  that  will  be 
useful  to  them. 

For  the  more 
closely  we  get  in 
touch  and  the 
more  familiar  we 
become  with  the 
needs  and  ideals 
of  those  whom 
our  magazine 
reaches,  the  better 
able  we  shall  be  to 
help  them  through 
its  pages  in  mold¬ 
ing  those  ideals 
into  realities. 

The  bungalows 
illustrated  here  are 
planned  for  coun¬ 
try  spots  and  will 
look  equally  well 
among  the  woods 
or  mountains,  be- 
s  i  d  e  a  lake  or 
stream,  or  near  the  shore.  They  may  be 
built  for  summer  homes  and  furnished 
with  a  few  simple,  durable  belongings,  or 
they  may  be  built  and  furnished  to  live  in 
all  the  year  round.  Probably  most  people 
will  prefer  to  use  them  for  permanent 
homes,  as  they  are  roomy  and  well 
equipped,  planned  for  the  greatest  possible 
family  comfort  both  for  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  living. 

While  especially  adapted,  as  we  have  said, 
to  a  more  or  less  rural  environment,  many 
home-builders  whose  occupations  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  city,  may  prefer  to  build  these  bun¬ 
galows  on  suburban  lots.  And  in  this  case 
we  would  lay  emphasis  upon  the  need  of 
care  in  choosing  the  location ;  for  such  low, 
simple  dwellings  as  those  we  have  pictured 
here  will  not  appear  to  advantage  unless  the 
houses  around  them  are  very  similar  in 
style.  Needless  to  add,  the  more  garden 
space  there  is,  and  the  more  rugged  and 
irregular  the  ground,  the  greater  possibil¬ 
ity  of  achieving  picturesque  results. 

The  plan  of  the  first  bungalow,  No.  167, 
was  worked  out  for  one  of  our  clients  who 


FLOOR  PLAN  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  168. 

wanted  us  to  design  him  a  summer  home. 
There  is  plenty  of  field  stone  where  he  in¬ 
tends  to  build,  and  as  he  is  particularly  fond 
of  this  material  he  decided  to  use  it  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  construction.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  have  shown  stone  walls  and  stone 
pillars  for  the  porch,  with  shingles  in  the 
gables  and  roof. 

If  others  wish  to  build  from  this  design 
and  field  stone  does  not  happen  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  their  locality,  brick,  concrete  or 
shingles  may  be  used  instead.  If  built  of 
brick,  either  brick  or  wood  pillars  would  be 
most  appropriate  for  the  porch;  if  of  con¬ 
crete,  square  concrete  posts  or  turned  wood 
columns  would  be  in  keeping;  and  if  of 
shingles,  hewn  log  posts  would  add  to  the 
rustic  air.  In  any  case,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  gables  be  of  different  material  from 
the  main  walls,  to  give  a  little  variety  and 
to  emphasize  the  low  effect  of  the  exterior. 

The  porch  floors  are  of  cement,  and  we 
have  indicated  wooden  flower-boxes  be¬ 
tween  the  pillars,  as  they  will  give  a  little 
privacy  and  will  help  to  link  the  house  and 
garden  together. 
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From  the  front  porch  one  steps  into  a 
small  vestibule  which  provides  a  place  for 
coats  and  screens  the  rooms  from  draughts 
from  the  front  door.  The  living  room  is 
well  lighted  by  groups  of  small-paned  case¬ 
ments  on  two  sides,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  comfortable  chairs  and  settles  to 
be  grouped  about  the  open  fireplace  at  the 
farther  end. 

A  wide  opening  on  the  right  leads  to  the 
dining  room,  which,  although  only  12  by  14 
feet,  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  a  family 
of  three  or  four  people  and  their  guests. 

The  kitchen  is  just  behind,  with  the  cellar 
stairs  on  the  left  beside  the  built-in  dresser, 
and  a  broom  closet  in  the  corner.  The  sink 
and  range  are  not  far  from  the  windows, 
and  a  door  at  the  rear  leads  out  onto  the 
small  porch  from  which  the  maid’s  bed¬ 
room  opens.  The  latter  is  large  and  well 
lighted  by  windows  on  two  sides,  and  in 
addition  to  the  closet  there  is  a  private 
toilet.  This  arrangement  separates  the  ser¬ 
vice  portion  of  the  bungalow  from  the  rest, 
giving  the  maid  her  own  little  home,  as  it 
were,  secluded  from  the  family  rooms. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  narrow  porch  permits  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  window  in  the  right-hand  end  of 
the  long  hall  which  separates  the  family 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  from  the  rest  of 
the  plan. 

As  the  space  beneath  the  roof  is  merely 
ventilated  by  louvres  in  the  gables  and  is 
not  intended  to  be  used  for  storage,  we 
have  provided  as  many  closets  as  possible 
— two  small  closets  in  the  hall,  two  in  the 
middle  bedroom  and  a  single  long  one  in 
the  room  on  the  left. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  install  a 
Craftsman  fireplace  in  the  living  room  of 
this  bungalow,  for  this  would  keep  the 
rooms  at  a  comfortable  temperature  during 
much  of  the  spring  and  fall  without  light¬ 
ing  the  cellar  furnace. 

THE  second  bungalow,  No.  168,  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  first,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  arrangement  and 
construction.  We  have  shown  the  walls  cov¬ 
ered  with  shingles,  the  roof  with  composi¬ 
tion  sheet  roofing,  while  field  stone  is  used 
for  the  foundation  and  end  pillars  of  the 
front  porch,  as  well  as  for  the  chimneys. 
For  the  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
however,  we  have  used  wood,  for  this 
forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  tex¬ 
tures  of  the  rough  stonework  and  smooth 
roof.  Wood  pillars  are  also  used  for  the 
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pergola  porch  at  the  side.  As  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  bungalow,  we  have  indicated  flower- 
boxes  between  the  pillars,  set  on  the  cement 
floor.  ' , 

The  entrance  door  opens  directly  into  the 
big  main  room,  which  is  living  and  dining 
room  combined.  A  coat  closet  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  across  the  right-hand  corner,  and  if 
the  owner  prefers  to  have  the  entrance 
nearer  to  the  closet  and  farther  from  the 
fireplace,  the  arrangement  of  the  front  win¬ 
dows  and  door  may  be  reversed. 

A  fireside  seat  is  built  in  on  one  side  of 
the  chimneypiece,  and  this  end  of  the  room 
will  naturally  be  furnished  as  a  general  liv¬ 
ing  room,  while  the  dining  table  and  side¬ 
board  will  be  placed  over  toward  the  right, 
near  the  kitchen. 

The  pergola  porch  at  the  side  will  be  a 
convenient  place  for  outdoor  meals,  for  it 
is  accessible  from  the  kitchen.  The  latter 
has  windows  at  the  side  and  rear,  which 
ensure  plenty  of  light  at  the  range  and 
sink;  a  long  dresser  is  built  on  the  left, 
and  there  is  a  large  closet  for  stores  at  the 
back,  lighted  by  a  window  on  the  side. 

If  the  owner  wishes  to  build  this  bunga¬ 
low  with  a  cellar,  the  right-hand  portion  of 
the  plan  may  be  excavated  and  the  kitchen 
rearranged  to  make  room  for  the  stairs. 
In  this  case  the  laundry  may  be  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  ;  otherwise,  wash  trays  may  be  placed 
in  the  kitchen,  or  the  closet  at  the  back, 
which  we  have  marked  “stores”  may  be 
used  as  a  laundry  and  a  door  arranged  to 
open  directly  into  the  back  garden. 

The  bedrooms  should  prove  especially 
convenient,  for  they  afford  that  privacy 
which  is  so  desirable  in  a  one-story  home. 
The  owner’s  room,  large  and  light,  with  its 
private  bathroom  and  big  closet,  opens  out 
of  the  living  room,  while  the  two  other 
bedrooms  are  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  plan  by  a  small  hall. 

The  bungalow,  as  it  stands  now,  would 
be  suitable  for  a  small  family,  where  the 
mistress  wished  to  do  her  own  work ;  but  it 
could  be  readily  adapted  to  accommodate  a 
maid  by  making  the  right-hand  rear  bed¬ 
room  open  from  the  kitchen  instead  of  the 
hall. 

IN  building  the  two  bungalows  which  we 
have  shown  here,  the  question  of  the 
exterior  color  scheme  will  naturally  be 
an  important  one  and  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  landscape  or  neighboring 
houses  and  the  owner's  taste.  If  the  first 
bungalow  is  built  of  field  stone,  as  we  have 
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shown,  the  varied  tones  of  the  stone  will 
give  interest  of  color  and  texture  to  the 
wralls  and  porch,  which  may  be  brightened 
by  light  green  flower-boxes,  door  and  win¬ 
dow  trim  and  white  sash.  A  deep  moss- 
green  in  the  gables  and  reddish  brown  for 
the  shingles  of  the  roof  will  be  in  keeping, 
especially  if  the  building  is  set  among 
woodland  surroundings. 

The  second  bungalow  will  probably  look 
well  if  the  shingled  walls  are  stained  light 
golden  brown  and  the  roof  is  olive  green. 
The  trim  and  flower-boxes  may  also  be 
green  and  the  sash  cream  or  white. 

THE  BARK-BEETLE  RELENT¬ 
LESS  IN  ITS  ATTACK  ON  HICK¬ 
ORY  NUT  TREES  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THEIR  RANGE 

HEN  the  scourge  of  the  elm  beetle 
passed  over  the  trees  of  the 
northeastern  United  States 
there  was  general  lamentation; 
and  scarcely  was  there  a  slight  abatement 
of  the  trouble  when  the  chestnuts  fell  under 
an  insidious  fungus  blight  even  more  ter¬ 
rible  and  uncontrollable  in  its  devastations. 
And  while  many  veterans  fell,  the  hickory 
trees  beside  and  about  them  also  succumb¬ 
ed  to  their  own  particular  grievance,  al¬ 
though  in  so  much  less  spectacular  a  fash¬ 
ion  than  the  chestnuts  that  its  seriousness 
was  not,  at  first,  widely  recognized. 

The  bark-beetle  is  responsible  for  the 
great  loss  that  has  in  the  last  few  years 
occurred  among  the  hickory  trees  through¬ 
out  their  entire  range.  Giants  of  the  for¬ 
est,  as  well  as  noble  specimens  of  parks 
and  lawms  have  fallen,  depriving  in  a  short 
time  the  landscape  of  objects  having  re¬ 
quired  many  years  to  bring  them  to  a  state 
of  symmetrical  development.  It  is  now7 
difficult  to  find  among  old  hickory  trees 
many  that  are  free  from  this  insect.  The 
young  trees — that  is,  those  which  are  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  can  stand 
the  onslaughts  of  these  beetles  far  better 
than  those  which  have  lived  longer. 

July  and  August  are  the  months  wfien 
the  work  of  the  bark-beetle  is  most  readily 
detected,  since  the  leaves  of  the  trees  then 
die  prematurely,  and  either  fall  to  the 
ground  or  remain  in  a  half  dead  and  with¬ 
ered  condition  on  the  branches,  producing 
a  look  of  disease  both  melancholy  and  un¬ 
sightly. 

At  the  base  of  the  petiole  of  each  leaf. 


the  beetle,  it  can  be  clearly  seen,  has  made 
a  small  cavity  from  where  he  feeds  to  his 
heart's  content  on  the  buds  and  soft  tissues 
of  the  smaller  branches.  As  soon  as  a  high 
wind  passes  over  the  leaves,  thus  weak¬ 
ened,  they  naturally  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  attack  of  these  beetles 
on  the  main  stem  or  branches  of  the  trees 
that  the  greatest  damage  is  manifest,  often 
deadly  in  result. 

When,  in  June  or  July,  the  bark-beetles 
enter  the  hickory,  the  males  are  bent  on 
securing  food,  the  females  dominated  by 
the  desire  to  lay  their  eggs,  an  act  which 
they  contrive  to  do  in  the  main  stem  or 
larger  branches.  Galleries,  as  systematic 
and  well  arranged  as  those  of  Gibraltar 
are  engineered  directly  under  the  bark,  and 
in  cases  wrhere  a  large  number  of  insects 
is  present  the  result  is  that  the  entire  stem 
of  the  tree  is  girdled. 

Since  no  more  satisfactory  means  of 
combating  this  pest  has  yet  been  found, 
owners  of  hickory  trees  that  show  signs  of 
being  infected  by  the  bark-beetle  should  at 
once  cut  them  down,  even  though  the  loss 
of  the  shade  and  companionship  of  the  tree 
is  deeply  regretted. 

To  many  this  appeals  as  a  lamentable 
thing  to  do,  yet  it  is  one  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  the  most  efficacious  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  these  insects.  It 
should  be  done  between  October  and  May, 
that  the  insects  can  be  caught  as  it  were  in 
a  trap  before  being  able  to  emerge.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn  or  whenever 
it  becomes  evident  that  a  tree  is  infested  it 
should  be  marked  for  felling  in  the  winter 
or  oncoming  spring  and  the  infested  parts 
so  treated  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any 
beetles  remaining  alive.  In  most  cases  the 
wood  and  bark  of  such  trees  are  used  for 
fuel.  Spraying  in  connection  with  the  bark- 
beetle  has  shown  no  particular  results. 

Woodpeckers  are  natural  enemies  of  the 
bark-beetle,  as  also  are  ichneumon-flies,  the 
latter  taking  the  unchristianlike  means  of 
depositing  their  eggs  within  the  bodies  of 
the  beetles  and  of  thus  killing  them  before 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  emerge  and  pur¬ 
sue  their  own  processes  of  destruction. 
Woodpeckers,  however,  are  much  less 
subtle,  merely  seeking  the  beetles  as  they 
bore  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  trans¬ 
forming  them  quickly  into  trifling  morsels 
of  nourishment.  Their  skill  in  this  matter 
stands  strongly  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
their  preservation. 
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CONCRETE  HOUSES:  THEIR 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  ECONOMY 
AND  PICTURESQUENESS:  BY 
HARVEY  WHIPPLE 

HE  importance  of  concrete  as  a 
modern  building  material  is  becom¬ 
ing  every  day  more  evident,  and 
the  success  of  its  future  more 
assured.  There  are  many  reasons  for  its 
steadily  growing  popularity.  In  the  first 
place,  concrete  is  especially  welcome  in  this 
country  on  account  of  our  decreasing  tim¬ 
ber  supply.  It  is  proof  against  fire,  a 
barrier  against  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s 


cold ;  it  is  solid,  sanitary  and  economical, 
and  is  affected  by  time  only  in  that  the 
years  add  to  its  strength.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  its  practical  qualities,  concrete 
lends  itself  readily  to  interesting  and  varied 
architectural  designs. 

The  term  “concrete  house”  ordinarily 
conveys  no  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
construction,  because  the  name  “concrete” 
is  often  used  loosely  or  misapplied.  The 
reference  may  be  to  a  monolithic  or  so- 
called  “poured  concrete”  house,  to  a  house 
built  of  concrete  block,  or  to  one  having 
merely  a  covering  of  concrete  stucco  over 
almost  any  kind  of  wall. 

Concrete  houses  are  sometimes  carelessly 
called  cement  houses. 
Probably  this  is  be- 
cause  Portland  ce- 
m  ent,  though  pro¬ 
portionately  small  in 
quantity  as  compared 
with  the  other  con¬ 
stituents,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  an  essential  part. 
Yet  it  is  no  more 
proper  to  call  a  con¬ 
crete  house  a  cement 
house  than  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  wooden  house 
as  a  nail  house,  simply 
because  nails  are  used, 
to  hold  it  together ;  or 
to  call  a  wood  mosaic 
table-top  a  glue  table 
because  the  pieces  of 
wood  happen  to  be 
held  by  glue.  Portland 
cement  is  mineral  glue. 
When  it  is  mixed  with 
sand  and  stone  and 
water,  the  water  sets 
up  an  action  in  the  ce¬ 
ment  which  renders  it 
jellylike  and  then  crys¬ 
talline  in  formation,  so 
that  all  the  parts  of 
the  mixture  are  knit 
firmly  into  a  single 
piece  of  concrete. 

Portland  cement  is 
a  very  fine  powder,  so 
fine  (at  least  that 
which  comes  up  to 
United  States  govern- 
m  e  n  t  specifications) 
that  92  per  cent,  of  it 
will  pass  a  sieve  hav- 


Tllustration,  courtesy  Oswald  C.  Hering  and  Douglass  Fitch,  Architects. 


THIS  HOUSE  IS  BUILT  OF  CONCRETE  HOLLOW  TILE  AND  RECEIVED  A  STUCCO 
COAT  IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  A  “DRY-DASH"  OF  CHIPS  OF  WHITE  MARBLE,  BLUE 
STONE  AND  YEL  t.OW  PEBBLES.  IT  COtTLD  BE  BUILT  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  NEW 
YORK  FOR  ABOUT  $8,000. 
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ing  10,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and 
75  per  cent,  will  pass  a  sieve  having  40,000 
meshes  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  made  by 
crushing  and  then  burning  in  kilns  at  in¬ 
tense  heat,  certain  definite  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  containing  lime  and  silica,  and  then 
grinding  the  resulting  clinker  to  the  powder 
mentioned.  Its  value  as  cementitious  ma¬ 
terial  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  addition  of 
water  in  proper  proportions  forms  the  jelly 
and  then  the  crystals  in  the  action  called 
“setting,”  which  continues  for  several  years, 
the  mass  constantly  becoming  harder. 

Besides  Portland  cement, 
the  other  ingredients  of  con¬ 
crete  are  sand,  together  with 
pebbles  or  crushed  stone.  All 
these  materials  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  they 
should  be  so  graded  as  to 
size  and  so  proportioned  in 
quantities  that  the  resulting 
mass  will  be  dense.  The  idea 
is  that,  by  proper  grading, 
the  sand  fills  up  all  the  spaces 
in  and  around  the  stones, 
and  the  cement  in  turn  fills 
up  all  the  spaces  around  the 
grains  of  sand,  coating  thor¬ 
oughly  every  particle  in  the 
mixture.  In  the  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  all  voids  would  thus  be 
filled.  Water  should  be  used 


A  MONOLITHIC  CONCRETE  STRUCTURE,  BUILT  IN  A 
SUBURB  OF  CHICAGO,  WALTER  BURLEY  GRIFFIN, 
ARCHITECT. 

in  the  mixture  in  sufficient  quantity  to  de¬ 
velop  thoroughly  the  cementitious  quality 
of  the  cement. 

Monolithic  Construction.  —  The  use 
of  concrete  which  is  most  radically  different 
from  all  other  types  of  construction,  the  use 
which  has  developed  the  most  interesting 
problems  and  which  is  inspiring  the  archi¬ 
tectural  conceptions  most  apart  from  the 
beaten  path,  is  monolithic  concrete.  The 


SOME  VERY  ROUGH  STUCCO  IS  SHOWN  ON  THE  WALL  OF  THIS  HOUSE 
AND  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  A  CONCRETE  SUNDIAL — HOME-MADE  — 
USING  AN  OLD  MILLSTONE  COVERED  WITH  STUCCO  FOR  A  BASE. 
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THIS  HOUSE,  30  FEET  BY  48  FEET  IN  PLAN,  BUILT 
OF  CONCRETE  AND  FRAME,  IS  IN  A  SUBURB  OF  PITTS¬ 
BURGH.  IT  WAS  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY  W.  H.  PAR¬ 
RISH  FOR  $4,600. 

manner  of  its  utilization  may  be  likened  to 
casting  a  huge  mold  of  jelly.  In  building 
a  house  the  mold  may  be  set  up  for  casting 
the  concrete  in  layers  or  for  almost  if  not 
quite  the  entire  house.  When  the  concrete 
is  poured  (if  made  wet)  or  dumped  and 
tamped  (if  made  with  less  water)  in  the 
forms  which  make  walls,  floors,  beams, 
columns  and  so  on,  it  will  be  held  in  the 
desired  shape  until  it  has  “set.”  The  forms 
are  then  taken  down — stripped — or  the 
mold  taken  apart,  and  behold  there  is  a 
house,  in  one  piece,  as  though  chiseled  from 
a  gigantic  block  of  stone.  In  molding  this 
house  a  small  quantity  of  steel  has  been 
used,  usually  in  the  form  of  rods,  because 
while  concrete  has  great  compressive 
strength,  its  combination  with  steel  is  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  great  tensile  strength 
such  as  is  required  in  beams  and  floors. 
This  use  of  steel  and  concrete  together 
makes  reinforced  concrete. 

In  monolithic  concrete  construction  or 
mass  construction  it  is  a  common  sight  to 
see  buildings  under  way  where  forms  either 
of  steel  plates  or  wooden  planks  are  set  up 
inside  and  outside  of  what  is  to  be  a  wall, 
below  what  is  to  be  a  floor  and  around  what 
is  to  be  a  column.  If  of  wooden  planks 
these  forms  are  held  by  cleats  and  braces, 
built  so  secure  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  concrete  which  they  must  sustain  until 
it  has  set.  If  steel  forms  are  used,  and 
there  are  various  systems  of  this  kind,  the 
unit  plates  are  clamped,  wired,  bolted, 
clipped  or  otherwise  held  in  place.  Some 
of  these  plates  are  not  unlike  big  shallow 
baking  pans  and  the  edges  which  make  the 


sides  of  the  pans  are 
clamped  together,  the  pans 
being  set  up  edgeways. 

Steel  panels,  made  in 
such  units  as  to  be  inter¬ 
changeable  in  building  up 
forms,  are  more  economical 
than  wood,  because  they 
can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  on  structures  with 
entirely  dififerent  plans. 
Wood  forms  are  more  eco¬ 
nomical  for  working  out 
special  features  and  intri¬ 
cate  castings  which  are  not 
frequently  to  be  repeated 
on  the  same  or  another  work. 

Another  method  in  monolithic  construc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  use  of  a  mold  box,  open  at 
top  and  bottom  and  at  one  end,  which  makes 
a  small  section  of  wall  at  one  time.  A  drier 
mixture  is  used  than  in  ordinary  monolithic 
"■construction,  so  that  after  the  mixture  is 
well  tamped  in  place,  the  box  can  be  taken 
away  or  rather  moved  along  and  another 
section  of  wall  cast.  The  apparatus  is 


CONCRETE  VASES  CAST  IN  GLUE  MOLDS  FOR  ORNA¬ 
MENTS  AT  GARDEN  ENTRANCE. 
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constructed  with  a  core  in  the  center  of  the 
box  so  that  two  walls  are  built  up  at  one 
time  with  an  air  space  which  is  continuous 
up  and  down  and  all  around.  The  section 
cast  at  each  operation  is  less  than  a  foot 
high,  and  when  one  circuit  of  the  wall  has 
been  made  the  apparatus  is  raised  one  tier, 
set  on  top  of  the  concrete  cast  at  the  start¬ 
ing  place  and  another  tier  begun.  The  wall 
is  left  with  a  rough  surface  to  which  a 
finish  of  stucco  is  readily  applied. 

Concrete  Block. — A  growing  use  of 
concrete  is  in  the  form  of  pre-cast  units — 
chief  among  which  is  the  concrete  block. 
While  monolithic  concrete  construction 
gives  us  a  new  medium  in  building  houses, 
factories,  warehouses  and  other  buildings, 
as  well  as  sewers,  silos,  sidewalks,  pave¬ 
ments,  dams  and  bridges,  concrete  in  its. 
unit  form  is  not  new  in  any  particular,  so 
far  as  methods  of  construction  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  development  of  mass  con¬ 
struction  is  demanding  a  new  architecture 
and  new  field  methods,  but  concrete  block 
may  immediately  be  utilized  with  the  skill 
that  for  a  long  time  has  been  a  part  of 
stone  masonry  construction.  Concrete 
block  is  nothing  but  manufactured  building 
stone.  While  in  this  aspect  it  is  nothing- 
new,  it  does  open  up  entirely  new  possi¬ 
bilities  in  unit  construction. 

Concrete  units  are  made  either  in  an 
established  factory  or  in  an  improvised 
plant  at  the  scene  of  the  building  opera¬ 
tions.  Construction  with  concrete  units 
differs  from  that  with  natural  stone  in  the 
important  feature  that  the  former  can  be 
reinforced  with  steel  so  that  they  have  great 
tensile  as  well  as  compressive  strength. 
Concrete  blocks  for  ordinary  wall  construc¬ 
tion  are  not  reinforced,  but  besides  blocks 
there  are  beams,  slabs,  sills,  lintels  and  other 
structural  members  for  spans  which  are  not 
possible  with  natural  stone  except  where 
arch  forms  are  utilized. 


THE  OUTER  WALLS  OF  THIS  HOUSE  AT  ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  CONSIST  OF  TWO  4-INCH  CONCRETE  WALLS 
WITH  A  4-INCH  AIR  SPACE  I  IT  WAS  DESIGNED  BY 
CHARLES  R.  SELKIRK,  ARCHITECT,  AND  BUILT  BY 
C.  R.  KNAPP. 

The  possibilities  with  concrete  stone  lie 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  quarried,  nor  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fields  like  hardheads ;  it  is  not 
cut  to  fit  but  is  cast  to  fit — man-made  out  of 
a  very  wide  range  of  raw  materials.  This 
difference  between  cutting  and  molding 
stone  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  much  lively 
discussion  of  aesthetics,  and  the  early  prod¬ 
ucts  were  so  crude  that  many  architects 
would  have  none  of  them. 

A  simple  mold  box  of  five  boards,  the 
bottom  one  for  a  pallet,  will  suffice  to  make 
good  concrete  block.  But  as  such  equip¬ 
ment  does  not  make  for  rapid  and  econom¬ 
ical  operation,  many  different  block  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  devised  and  manufactured, 
some  to  work  by  hand  and  some  power- 
operated.  They  vary  not  only  in  the  means 
of  operation  but  in  the  shapes  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  blocks  produced.  To  save  ma¬ 
terial,  to  lessen  the  weight  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  into  walls  the  insulating 
value  of  air  space,  many  mold  boxes  are 
designed  with  cores  to  produce  hollow 
blocks — some  of  them  with  the  air  spaces  so 
great  and  the  webs  so  thin  as  to  make  them 
more  like  tiles  than  blocks.  Some  of  the 
blocks  have  the  hollows  so  provided  as  to 
produce  only  vertical  ducts  in 
the  wall ;  other  blocks  come 
from  the  machine  in  two 
pieces,  tied  through  the  air 
space  with  metal  strands ;  oth¬ 
ers  are  made  in  two  entirely 
separate  pieces  so  designed  as 
to  have  projecting  webs  of 
concrete  which  tie  an  outer  to 
an  inner  wall  and  thus  by 

CONCRETE  BLOCK  COTTAGES  WITH  FRAME  ROOFS  BUILT  FOR  PORTLAND  «  .  •  „  •  1  •  m  • 

CEMENT  PLANT  EMPLOYEES  IN  A  COLORADO  TOWN  AT  A  COST  OF  SldtoSer  &  ln  la3  mS  ttlem  ln 

$1,500  each.  the  wall  provide  a  continuous 
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air  space  up  and  down  and  all  around. 
In  the  rapid  operation  of  a  block  ma¬ 
chine,  it  is  necessary  of  course  that  the 
mixture  be  made  sufficiently  dry  so  that 
after  the  concrete  has  been  pressed,  tamped 
and  “struck  off”  at  the  top  of  the  mold, 
the  blocks  can  be  removed  at  once  on  a 
pallet  and  put  away  to  “cure.”  Such  blocks 
should  be  kept  out  of  sun  and  wind  and  in 
a  moist  condition,  either  by  sprinkling  or  in 
curing  rooms  where  low-pressure,  very 
moist  steam  is  supplied.  Blocks  which  are 
cured  by  sprinkling  under  ordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  require  some  time  to  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  hard  to  use,  but  with  the 
moist  air  of  a  steam  room  and  its  tempera¬ 
ture  around  ioo  degrees,  curing  is  very 
rapid  and  the  blocks  frequently  are  as  hard 
in  two  or  three  days  as  in  as  many  weeks 
under  the  other  conditions. 

Other  apparatus  which  consists  merely  of 
multiple  molds  is  used  in  making  blocks  ^ 
with  a  very  wet  mixture,  the  molds  not  be¬ 
ing  removed  until  the  concrete  has  taken  its 
first  set.  Molds  for  special  pieces  of  con¬ 
crete  also  are  made  of  sand,  as  in  iron  mold¬ 
ing,  or  of  plaster  or  even  of  glue.  Glue 
molds  are  used  when  the  piece  to  be  cast 
has  deep  lines  of  relief  with  considerable 
undercut.  The  glue  mold,  being  flexible, 
pulls  out  and  away  from  these  depressions 
when  the  concrete  has  become  hard. 

Not  until  the  last  few  years  have  archi¬ 
tects  taken  hold  of  concrete  block  with  any 
great  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Many  have 
proclaimed  it  the  best  and  cheapest  building 
unit.  Yet  while  many  saw  future  possi¬ 
bilities,  not  a  few  were  at  first  unwilling  to 
accept  concrete  block  as  they  found  it. 

Nothing  but  a  superior  building  unit 
could  have  survived  the  displeasure  which 
the  early  manufacture  and  use  of  concrete 
blocks  occasioned  among  the  architects.  The 
machinery  with  which  to  make  them  was 
cheap  and  was  frequently  exploited  as  a 
means  of  easy  money.  “Factories”  where 
concrete  blocks  were  made  were  frequently 
only  sheds  beside  gravel  banks.  A  skimp¬ 
ing  of  Portland  cement  in  the  mixture  was 
only  one  of  the  early  errors  of  ignorance 
and  greed.  Unskilful  persons  found  it 
easy  to  set  themselves  up  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  concrete  block  and  the  products 
could  be  sold  so  cheap  that  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  undiscriminating  buyers.  Many 
of  these  block  makers  had  not  only  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  proper  grading, 
proportioning  and  mixing  of  materials  and 
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curing  of  products,  but  they  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  aesthetic 
quality  in  building  units  such  as  they  tried 
to  make.  The  result  was  that  absurd  forms 
and  surface  finishes  were  common. 

Many  of  such  absurdities  were  the  result 
of  the  ease  with  which  concrete  could  be 
molded.  Putterers  in  the  plastic  material 
found  it  so  obedient  to  their  wishes  that  they 
cast  it — turning  at  once  to  imitation — to 
look  like  every  conceivable  form  of  masonry 
construction ;  they  tried  to  make  it  look  like 
everything  but  what  it  was. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  and  most  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  of  these  imitations  was  the 
rock-face  block — cast  to  look  like,  or  at 
least  something  like,  pitched  stone.  And 
this  was  the  rock  on  which  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  came  near  to  splitting.  The  beauty  of 
pitched  stone,  that  is,  natural  pitched  stone, 
is  in  the  fact  that  no  two  pieces  ever  look 
alike.  The  cutter  cannot  make  them  alike. 
The  grain  of  the  stone  gives  the  surface. 
When  a  wall  of  such  stone  is  laid  up  it  has 
variety.  It  affords  a  play  of  light  in  no 
two  places  just  the  same.  Unless  the  block 
manufacturers  had  a  different  face  plate 
for  every  piece  going  into  a  structure  they 
could  not  get  the  same  result  no  matter  how 
perfect  was  every  other  feature  of  the 
operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  usu¬ 
ally  had  only  a  few  different  plates. 

Such  early  errors  were  really  more  the 
fault  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  than  of  its  users.  Conditions  have 
changed.  Not  only  have  methods  been  per¬ 
fected  but  higher  architectural  ideals  now 
prevail. 

The  concrete  house  may  then  be  either 
of  monolithic  construction,  unit  construc¬ 
tion  or,  according  to  popular  usage,  it  may 
be  of  stucco.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  stucco 
house  is  not  a  concrete  house,  unless  the 
concrete  stucco  has  been  applied  over  walls 
of  monolithic  concrete  or  concrete  units, 
and  in  such  cases  the  name  of  the  structural 
part  and  not  its  mere  covering  should  desig¬ 
nate  the  type  of  the  work.  In  most  cases  a 
stucco  house  is  merely  a  frame  house,  built 
much  the  same  as  a  house  which  is  to  have 
an  outer  covering  of  clapboards,  except  that 
metal  lath  is  applied  over  the  sheathing,  usu¬ 
ally  being  nailed  or  stapled  to  furring  strips, 
placed  vertically  over  the  sheathing.  Thus 
the  stucco  is  not  a  structural  material,  being 
supported  by  the  wall  or  frame  to  which  it 
is  attached.  That  stucco  makes  a  frame 
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house  nearly  permanent  and  weatherproof, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Costs. — In  estimating  roughly  the  costs 
of  concrete  houses  there  are  three  entirely 
different  types  of  construction  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Despite  some  isolated  instances  to  the 
contrary,  a  house  cannot  be  built  under  any 
ordinary  conditions  as  cheaply  as  of  wood. 
To  cite  the  few  exceptions  as  anything  but 
exceptions  to  the  rule  is  not  only  to  deceive 
the  public  but  is  to  urge  concrete  for  the 
least  of  its  advantages.  The  error  has  been 
in  confounding  economy  with  cheapness. 
Good  concrete  may  not  be  cheap  but  it  will 
invariably  be  economical.  Too  much  stress 
upon  the  matter  of  making  it  cheap  has 
sometimes  left  room  for  an  interrogation 
after  economy.  People  are  glad  to  consider 
a  material  that  lessens  waste  and  repair  and 
wards  off  many  of  the  dangers  that  beset 
homes,  a  material  that  opens  up  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  homesteads  out  of  houses 
and,  by  giving  Nature  the  scope  and  time 
to  make  it  a  part  of  herself,  creating  atmos¬ 
phere  and  harmony. 

The  use  of  stone,  brick  and  wood  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings  is  something  so 
ancient  as  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  steel,  aside  from  the  phenomena  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  has  never  appealed  so  strongly  to 
the  popular  imagination.  It  has  served 
admirably  as  a  skeleton,  when  adequately 
protected,  and  as  a  skeleton  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  flesh  and  skin  of  other  build¬ 
ing  materials. 

Popular  interest  in  the  use  of  concrete  for 
dwelling-house  construction  was  aroused 
by  the  announcement  a  few  years  ago  that 
Thomas  A.  Edison  was  at  work  upon  a  set 
of  metal  molds  in  which  a  whole  house 
might  be  very  cheaply  made.  The  idea 
somehow  got  abroad  that  a  roomy,  comfort¬ 
able,  fireproof,  timeproof  and  storm- 
defying  house  might  be  built  after  the 
Edison  idea  for  a  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
to  be  made  in  one  piece,  cast  all  at  one 
operation,  with  walls,  floors,  roof,  stairs 
and  all,  a  solid  monolith,  and  accomplished 
with  amazing  economy. 

While  all  this  may  yet  be  true,  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  such  a  popular  idea  was  dis¬ 
appointment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  individual  houses— 
even  though  of  modest  size — and  houses 
built  at  wholesale  in  one  enterprise  to  solve 
some  community  housing  problem.  In  a 
community  which  offered  abundant  and 


readily  obtainable  concrete  materials,  where 
every  facility  of  equipment  was  available, 
it  might  be  possible  with  a  set  of  metal 
molds  to  build  a  row  of  similar  houses  at 
somewhere  near  the  thousand  dollar  mark 
for  each  dwelling. 

An  experiment  in  solving  a  housing  prob¬ 
lem  for  an  English  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tion  resulted  in  building  a  cottage  27  feet 
by  30  feet  in  plan,  with  solid  concrete  walls 
and  flat  reinforced  concrete  roof  for  less 
than  $450  complete  in  every  particular. 
Concrete  cottages — a  group  of  them — 20 
feet  by  36  feet  in  plan,  were  built  recently 
in  Oklahoma  for  $2,000  each.  These  cot¬ 
tages  had  large  open  porches  and  stairways 
leading  to  concrete  roofs  with  parapets. 
Cost  data  kept  by  a  building  corporation 
using  its  own  metal  forms  and  with  expert 
supervision  in  erecting  a  group  of  houses  in 
a  suburb  of  an  Eastern  city,  reports  a  cost 
for  one-story  concrete  cottages  of  $5.40  per 
cubic  yard — this  with  cement  costing  $1.50 
per  barrel,  gravel  at  $1.50  per  cubic  yard 
and  sand  at  $1.20  per  yard.  With  a  wall 
six  inches  thick  this  means  a  cost  of  10  cents 
per  square  foot  of  wall.  Another  corpora¬ 
tion  using  its  own  metal  forms  in  the 
middle  west- reports  a  cost  of  16  cents  per 
square  foot  of  12-inch  wall.  Two-story 
concrete  houses  with  six  rooms  and  bath — 
concrete  throughout  walls,  partitions  and 
floors,  with  flat  roofs  and  parapets — are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  cost  less  than  $3,000  each 
when  built  as  part  of  an  extensive  com¬ 
munity  enterprise  conducted  by  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  in  Indiana.  Twenty  two-family 
houses,  each  half  of  each  double  dwelling 
having  three  rooms  downstairs  and  three 
upstairs,  and  built  entirely  of  cinder  con¬ 
crete  (cement,  sand  and  cinders)  were 
erected  in  a  Pennsylvania  mining  com¬ 
munity  at  a  reported  cost  of  $2,500  for  each 
building  or  $1,250  for  each  dwelling.  These 
houses  were  built  facing  a  hollow  square, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  park  and  play¬ 
ground,  and  the  concreting  outfit  was 
mounted  on  cars  which  traveled  on  rails 
around  this  square.  This  all  makes  for 
economical  operation. 

One  important  thing  must  be  considered 
in  concrete  construction.  The  scene  of  the 
operation  is  not  merely  a  scene  of  assem¬ 
bling  as  with  other  materials ;  it  is  a  scene 
also  of  manufacturing.  The  raw  ingre¬ 
dients  are  brought  to  the  site.  Costs  are 
thus  less  readily  standardized.  There  may 
be  a  difference  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  in 
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the  cost  of  Portland  cement  between  two 
localities.  In  one  place  the  gravel  may  be 
had  for  the  hauling.  In  another  place  it 
may  cost  $2.00  per  cubic  yard ;  in  still  an¬ 
other  locality  it  might  be  the  good  fortune 
of  the  enterprise  to  excavate  the  gravel  on 
the  site  of  the  work. 

The  cost  of  concrete,  however,  should  not 
be  compared  with  the  cost  of  wood,  which 
is  inflammable.  Neither  should  the  all¬ 
concrete  house,  which  is  proof  against  fire 
inside  and  out,  be  compared  as  to  cost  with 
a  house  which  has  brick  walls  or  tile  walls 
or  stone  walls  and  wooden  floors.  Concrete 
houses  are  not  the  cheapest.  They  are  the 
cheapest  fireproof  houses  and  they  are 
oftentimes  much  cheaper  than  other  types 
of  construction  which  are  fireproof  only  so 
far  as  their  walls  are  concerned.  Better 
even  than  that  is  the  fact  that  concrete 
houses  will  be  cheaper :  First,  when  form 
systems  are  more  fully  perfected ;  when 
concreting  equipment  is  devised  for  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  on  small  undertakings ; 
and,  second,  when  architects  study  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  concrete  and  design  houses 
which  lend  themselves  properly  to  that 
material. 

The  use  of  concrete  is  comparatively  new. 
The  first  barrel  of  Portland  cement  was  not 
made  in  this  country  until  in  the  seventies, 
and  only  within  comparatively  few  years 
has  its  use  been  entirely  without  suspicion. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  even  small  con¬ 
tractors  can  equip  themselves  to  build  con¬ 
crete  houses  at  very  low  cost,  because  many 
engineers  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
problem.  Many  beautiful  and  excellent 
concrete  houses  of  individual  types  already 
have  been  built  throughout  the  land,  yet  no 
standard  of  cost  has  been  established  and 
every  work  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  exception  unless  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  construction  and  supervision  are 
identical. 

The  foregoing  estimates  of  cost  refer  to 
monolithic  concrete.  Concrete  block  is 
without  doubt  the  cheapest  building  unit, 
but  it  should  be  considered  in  comparison 
with  brick  and  stone,  not  with  wood  upon 
one  hand  and  monolithic  concrete  on  the 
other.  The  cost  of  stucco  houses  using 
metal  lath  over  frame  construction  probably 
may  safely  be  said  to  lie  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  5  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  more 
than  all  wood  construction. 

Architectural  Treatments. — Without 
some  remarkable  development  not  now 


foreseen,  probably  the  greatest  architectural 
novelty  in  residence  construction  entailed 
by  the  exclusive  use  of  concrete  is  the  flat 
roof.  This  eliminates  some  attractive  archi¬ 
tectural  treatments  of  which  we  are  fond 
chiefly  through  association.  Yet  the  flat 
roof  brings  its  advantages ;  it  makes  the 
roof  a  usable  feature  of  the  dwelling.  Al¬ 
though  concrete  has  been  successfully  used 
in  gables  and  steep  slopes  such  as  frame 
construction  has  given  us  (the  concrete 
being  reinforced  and  covered  with  what¬ 
ever  roofing  units  are  desired)  such  con¬ 
struction  is  not  economical,  because  forms 
for  such  work  are  not  readily  set  up  and 
because  concrete  is  not  adapted  to  the  same 
kind  of  expression  as  wooden  framework. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion  that 
the  roof  of  the  all-concrete  house  should  be 
flat,  and  that  this  is  the  best  architectural 
treatment  because  it  employs  a  natural  use 
of  the  concrete  with  no  straining  after 
effects  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
material. 

Concrete  construction  has  developed  new 
ideas  in  cornices  and  parapets  and  in  fea¬ 
tures  which  lend  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
appearance,  in  view  of  the  availability  of 
the  roof  area  for  at  least  partial  occupancy. 
This  should  prove  popular  in  a  day  of  grow¬ 
ing  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  out  of  doors. 
So,  after  all,  new  interest  is  added  to  the 
skyline  and  what  may  have  seemed  objec¬ 
tionable  because  of  its  novelty  will  come  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  There  can 
be  no  good  architectural  development  which 
has  not  clearly  and  definitely  followed  the 
natural  use  suggested  by  the  particular 
characteristics  of  a  material. 

The  treatment  of  concrete  surfaces  is 
something  only  beginning  to  be  generally 
evident.  In  a  world  that  provides  such 
variety  of  color  and  texture  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  individual  tastes,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  people  dislike  what 
they  have  termed  the  cold,  dull,  gray  of 
concrete.  There  are  others  who  find  noth¬ 
ing  more  beautiful  as  a  background  for  the 
vines  and  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  the 
furnishings  and  draperies  of  nature.  Yet 
those  who  hold  the  former  view  need  not 
forego  concrete.  Gray  is,  after  all,  the 
color  of  cement — not  necessarily  the  color 
of  concrete.  Concrete  is  to  be  had  in 
greater  variety  of  color,  tone  and  texture 
than  is  possible  with  any  natural  building 
unit,  because  in  the  making  of  concrete, 
materials  are  available  which  could  not  be 
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used  in  their  natural  condition.  A  con¬ 
crete  surface  may  be  colored ;  there  are 
special  paints  for  the  purpose.  It  may 
be  given  a  coat  of  stucco,  either  in  a  smooth 
trowel  finish  or  in  a  float  finish  containing 
either  the  common  gray  or  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  white  Portland  cement.  It  may  be 
given  a  rough-cast  stucco  finish  in  almost 
any  degree  of  roughness  desired.  Skilful 
workers  can  throw  from  a  paddle  a  mixture 
of  mortar  containing  pebbles,  thereby  pro¬ 
ducing  a  rough  texture  with  delightful  high 
lights  and  shades.  Still  another  stucco 
treatment  is  with  what  is  called  a  dry-dash. 
In  this  treatment  pebbles  or  stone  chips  of 
specially  selected  colors  may  be  thrown  into 
a  fresh  mortar  coat,  and  being  only  par¬ 
tially  embedded,  their  natural  beauty  re¬ 
mains  exposed. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  concrete  stone.  While 
at  first  the  besetting  idea  in  block  factories 
was  to  produce  an  imitation  of  some  stone 
unit,  the  inherent  possibilities  of  concrete 
have  long  since  become  assertive,  and  the 
manufacturer  now  offers,  not  a  make- 
believe  stone  but  a  real  block  of  concrete, 
with  beauties  distinctly  its  own.  All  those 
possibilities  in  surface  treatment  which  be¬ 
long  to  monolithic  construction  are  also 
possible  with  blocks  and  still  other  possi¬ 
bilities  are  added.  The  block  maker  has  a 
world  of  mineral  aggregates  from  which  to 
choose,  to  produce  a  desired  effect.  You 
may  have  your  concrete  block  made  to 
order ;  have  it  cast  according  to  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  detail  and  specification ;  have  the  color 
and  texture  controlled  in  the  making  as  is 
not  possible  with  natural  stone  and  yet  have 
it  tooled  after  manufacture  just  as  natural 
stone  has  been  tooled.  Natural  stone  is 
taken  as  Nature  provides.  Concrete  stone 
is  the  consummation  of  man’s  art  and  skill 
in  combining  the  raw  mineral  aggregates 
which  Nature  has  put  at  his  disposal.  Much 
natural  stone  is  injured  in  appearance  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  because  it  is  highly 
absorptive.  While  much  poor,  porous  con¬ 
crete  stone  has  been  made,  methods  are  now 
so  perfected  that  concrete  stone  can  be 
made  so  dense  as  to  absorb  almost  no  dis¬ 
ruptive  and  discoloring  moisture. 

Whether  in  the  use  of  monolithic  concrete 
or  unit  concrete,  the  architect  has  in  this 
new  material  a  medium  for  his  skill  and 
the  owner  a  realization  of  permanence  and 
comfort.  The  architect  has  an  opportunity 
for  the  richest  ornamentation  or  for  the 


most  effective  of  simple  treatments — and  all 
these  at  less  cost  than  for  any  other  endur¬ 
ing  construction. 

SELF  HELP  THROUGH  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT 

HE  money  gathered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  postal  savings 
banks  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
should  be  loaned  to  them  at  one- 
half  per  cent,  advance  over  the  interest  al¬ 
lowed  on  these  deposits,  instead  of  being 
loaned  to  the  national  banks  at  the  small 
advance  of  one-fourth  per  cent.,  and  re¬ 
loaned  to  the  people  by  the  banks  at  five 
per  cent,  more  than  the  banks  pay  for  it. 

The  money  so  loaned  by  the  Government 
should  be  made  productive,  by  security  on 
cultivated  land,  thus  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  and  the  independence  of  many 
of  its  citizens. 

Fifty  million  dollars  from  the  postal  sav¬ 
ings  deposits  would  enable  200,000  heads 
of  families  to  pay  $250  for  a  five  or  ten- 
acre  farm  or  garden,  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family. 

Made  available  only  to  married  men  or 
to  widows  with  children,  this  fund  would 
benefit  directly,  and  at  once,  1,000,000  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  in  returning  the  loan  and  becom¬ 
ing  depositors,  would,  in  conjunction  wifih 
other  depositors,  create  a  fund  sufficient  to 
provide  loan?  on  five-acre  homesteads  for 
all  families  desiring  to  locate  on  the  land. 

This  could  be  accomplished  within  ten 
years,  providing  a  way  for  millions  of 
wealth  producers  to  find  self  employment  in 
healthful,  independent,  outdoor  occupa¬ 
tions,  reducing  the  danger  from  many 
loathsome  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  need  for 
and  cost  of  charitable  institutions,  “homes,” 
courts  of  justice  and  pens  of  punishment, 
through  a  saner  and  more  natural  mode  of 
life  and  higher  ideals  of  social  relations, 
without  costing  the  people  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  one  cent.  In  fact,  the  wealth  and 
stability  of  both  would  be  vastly  increased. 

We,  the  undersigned,  petition  our  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  consider  a  bill  at  the  presept 
congress  making  provision  for  Such  use  of 
the  postal  savings  deposits. 

To  members  of  the  League :  Please  use 
your  influence  in  having  this  petition  re¬ 
printed  in  local  papers  and  send  a  marked 
copy  to  the  secretary. 

(Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Landward  League.) 
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CARE  OF  THE  VEGETABLE 
GARDEN  IN  MIDSUMMER:  BY 
E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

EEDS  and  bugs  are  the  bane  of 
the  garden-maker.  But  some¬ 
one  has  said  that  weeds  serve 
at  least  one  useful  purpose — 
they  make  cultivation  of  the  soil  impera¬ 
tive,  and  this  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  plant.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  and  the 
time  spent  in  rooting  up  pigweed  and 
purslane  is  never  wasted.  The  ground 
should  be  continually  stirred,  however, 
even  though  not  a  weed  can  be  found  in  it. 
A  good  hoeing  in  midsummer  is  worth  as 
much  as  a  shower  in  any  garden.  In  fact, 
the  man  who'  cultivates  his  garden  most 
faithfully  in  a  dry  season  harvests  the  best 
crops. 

The  moisture  in  the  earth  is  constantly 
rising  to  the  surface  and  being  evaporated, 
and  the  more  compact  the  soil,  the  more 
rapidly  this  evaporation  takes  place.  If 
the  top  soil  is  very  loose  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  moisture  escapes.  That  is  the  reason 
whv  cultivation  is  so  important ;  it  breaks 
up  the  soil  and  forms  a  dust  blanket  which 
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THE  SCUFFLE  HOE  IS  A  USEFUL  TOOL. 


keeps  the  moisture  in  the  earth  just  below 
the  surface,  where  the  growing  plants  can 
make  use  of  it.  It  is  especially  necessary 
to  get  out  the  hoe  or  the  wheel  cultivator 
after  a  rain,  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  be¬ 
come  dry  enough  to  make  cultivation  pos¬ 
sible.  Otherwise  the  sun  will  quickly  bake 
the  earth  into  a  hard  crust  and  much  of  the 
rainfall  that  finds  lodgment  in  the  soil  will 
be  lost. 

The  wheel  hoe  or  cultivator  is  of  great 
value  in  a  garden,  for  it  saves  both  time 
and  energy.  A  tool  known  as  the  scuffle 
hoe  is  also  useful,  if  the  soil  is  light,  and 
it  costs  but  little.  Many  amateurs  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  keeping  garden 
tools  sharp.  It  is  much  easier  to  work  with 
sharp  tools.  Even  the  common  hoe  should 
be  filed  often  on  the  under  side  and  should 
be  kept  bright  all  over.  Then  it  will  cut 
easily  and  the  soil  will  not  adhere  to  the 
blade.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength 
to  use  a  dirty  or  rusty  hoe  and  lift  half  a 
pound  of  earth  every  time  it  is  raised. 
Some  weeding  will  have  to  be  done  by 
hand,  if  root  crops,  especially  onions,  are 
grown.  It  is  impossible  to  raise  this  vege- 
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table  with  any  degree 
of  success  unless  the 
ground  is  kept  clean. 

Careful  attention  is 
needed  at  first  to  keep 
young  carrots,  par¬ 
snips  and  celery  free 
of  weeds.  As  the 
seeds  of  long-season 
crops  are  rather  slow 
to  germinate,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  sow  a 
few  radish  seeds  along 
with  them.  These 
come  up  very  quickly 
and  will  mark  the  rows 
so  that  they  may  be  ef¬ 
fectively  weeded. 

As  to  bugs,  only  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  will 
get  the  best  of  them. 

It  really  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  keep  vegetables  from  being 
devoured  by  pests  if  the  gardener  does  not 
wait  until  the  damage  has  been  done  before 
getting  to  work.  Cut-worms  often  cause  a 
heavy  loss  early  in  the  season.  A  good 
way  to  circumvent  these  pests  is  to  supply 
each  plant  with  a  stiff  paper  collar  pressed 
an  inch  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Sometimes  a  climbing  variety  of 
cut-worm  will  get  over  the  barrier,  but 
usually  the  collar  affords  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion. 

Little  boxes  covered  with  cheese-cloth 
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FERTILIZING  FOR  THE  ROOTS  OF  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

will  guard  cucumbers  and  melons  from  the 
attacks  of  the  striped  beetle,  and  if  all 
plants  are  dusted  with  soot,  ashes  or  plas¬ 
ter  they  will  generally  be  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  different  kinds  of  flies  and 
other  insects.  A  covered  tin  can  with 
holes  punched  in  the  bottom  makes  an  ef¬ 
ficient  duster. 

Hellebore  is  a  safe  poison  to-  use  in  the 
garden  and  should  be  dusted  on  currant 
bushes  after  the  fruit  begins  to  form  and 
on  cabbage  plants  which  have  begun  to 
head.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  a  little 
flour  to  make  it  stick 
well  and  applied 
when  the  dew  is  on 
the  leaves,  or  it  may 
be  sprayed  on  the 
plants,  one  ounce  of 
the  poison  being  used 
to  two  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  When  the  cab¬ 
bage  plants  are  small, 
arsenate  of  lead  may 
be  used  as  a  spray. 
This  is  the  standard 
poison  for  garden 
and  orchard  use  and 
has  displaced  Paris 
green  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  It  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  caution, 
though,  if  there  are 
children  about.  All 
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A  COFFEE  CAN  FOR  A  “DUSTER.” 


these  remedies  may  be  secured  ready  for 
use  in  seed  stores,  and  most  of  the  seeds¬ 
men  also  sell  preparations  which  are  not 
poisonous  to  human  beings  and  which  are 
satisfactory  for  general  garden  purposes. 

The  onion  maggot  may  be  routed  with 
kerosene,  a  cupful  being  used  to  saturate 
a  bucketful  of  dry  sand,  and  a  handful  of 
sand  so  treated  should  be  placed  close  to 
the  base  of  each  plant. 

To  capture  the  malodorous  squash  bug 
place  shingles  on  the  ground  near  the 
plants.  These  insects  like  some  such  pro¬ 
tection  and  in  the  morning  may  be  found 
in  large  numbers  under  the  shingles.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  what  should  be 
done  after  they  have  been  located.  They 
are  so  sluggish  in  the  early  morning  that 
no  difficulty  is  encountered  in  carrying  out 
any  fell  purpose. 

The  potato  bug  is  an  annual  visitant  in 
most  sections,  although  happily  it  does  not 
appear  in  such  appallingly  large  numbers 
as  a  few  years  ago,  when  its  coming  usual¬ 
ly  spelled  ruin  for  potato  crops  every¬ 
where.  There  is  an  excellent  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  bug  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vines  are  treated  for  blight,  which  often 
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attacks  them.  The  standard  remedy  for 
this  plant  disease  is  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
the  seedsmen  now  sell  a  preparation  which 
combines  this  mixture  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  This  should  be  used  as  a  spray  and 
the  bugs  will  be  vanquished  and  the  potato 
vines  saved  from  blight  by  the  same  opera¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  other  remedies  which 
may  be  dusted  on  and  which  are  desirable 
to  use  when  the  number  of  plants  is  small. 

Oftentimes  the  plants  in  both  the  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  gardens  need  extra  feed¬ 
ing  by  the  time  the  middle  of  summer 
comes.  To  meet  this  need  nitrate  of  scda 
may  be  applied  in  small  doses,  perhaps  a 
teaspoonful  at  the  base  of  each  plant,  care 
being  taken  that  it  does  not  touch  the  plant 
itself,  for  it  burns.  Pulverized  sheep 
manure  is  sometimes  used,  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  for  small  gardens  in  cities 
and  towns,  for  it  is  concentrated  and  easy 
to  handle.  The  seedsmen  sell  it. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  give  additional 
plant  food  is  to  apply  manure  water  once 
a  week.  Abroad,  this  form  of  fertilizer  is 
considered  of  the  greatest  value,  and  many 
gardeners  here  use  it  freely  also.  It  is 
easily  prepared  by  filling  a  cloth  bag  with 
manure  and  suspending  it  in  a  barrel  or 
tub  of  water.  When  the  water  is  used  it 
should  be  diluted  to  about  the  color  of 
weak  tea.  Sheep  manure  may  be  substitut¬ 
ed  for  ordinary  manure,  if  the  latter  is  not 
easily  obtained,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
thickly  settled  communities. 

An  excellent  way  to  administer  this 
liquid  manure  is  to  sink  tin  cans  into  the 
ground  close  to  the  plants,  several  holes 
having  first  been  punched  in  the  sides  of 
the  cans  near  the  bottom.  When  the  ma¬ 
nure  water  is  put  into  the  cans  it  is  car¬ 
ried  directly  to  the  roots  where  it  is  need¬ 
ed  and  none  of  it  is  lost.  This  is  a  good 
plan  to  follow  in  watering  plants  if  the 
water  has  to  be  carried,  so  that  not  a  drop 
is  wasted. 

In  the  well-managed  garden,  seed  sowing 
is  not  confined  to  spring,  for  by  planting 
one  crop  between  another  and  starting  a 
new  crop  as  soon  as  one  is  harvested,  the 
ground  may  be  utilized  the  whole  season 
through.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
make  the  most  of  a  kitchen  garden. 

String  and  wax  beans  are  hot-weather 
plants.  They  grow  quickly  and  July  is 
none  too  late  to  plant  them.  Refugee  is 
an  excellent  bean  for  midsummer  sowing, 
being  more  tender  than  most  other  kinds 
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when  sown  late,  and  yielding  enormously. 
Stringless  green  pod  is  another  good  va¬ 
riety  for  midseason  planting. 

Beets  will  give  good  crops  of  greens  and 
still  leave  many  roots  that  may  be  stored 
for  winter  use.  It  is  not  necessary  to  th'n 
beets  to  the  extent  that  some  people  advise, 
and  the  best  thinning  is  done  by  pulling  out 
the  little  beets  with  the  green  tops  for  in> 
mediate  use.  Crosby’s  Egyptian  is  a  good 
variety  to  plant. 

Late  cabbage  may  be  set  out  in  July  and 
will  have  ample  time  to  mature.  Copen¬ 
hagen  is  a  new  sort  which  gave  satisfac¬ 
tion  last  season  and  for  which  much  is 
promised.  Danish  ballhead  is  commonly 
grown,  but  there  is  no  better  cabbage  for 
the  garden  than  the  succulent  Savoy. 

Many  varieties  of  lettuce  will  not  grow 
well  in  hot  weather  and  all  kinds  do  best 
if  they  can  be  shaded  with  strips  of  muslin 
fastened  to  stakes  or  in  some  other  way, 
and  given  plenty  of  water.  In  fact,  there 
is  riot  much  use  trying  to  grow  crisp  let¬ 
tuce  in  summer  unless  the  plants  can  be 
watered  freely.  Salamander,  as  its  mme 
implies,  stands  the  hot  weather  well.  Dea¬ 
con  is  a  good  head  lettuce  and  black-head¬ 
ed  Simpson  is  a  desirable  curly  sort. 

Successive  plantings  of  sweet  corn 
should  be  made  so  that  the  supp'y  will  last 
all  through  the  summer.  Peep-o’-day  and 
golden  bantam  are  excellent  varieties,  be¬ 
cause  they  mature  rapidly.  They  may  be 
planted  closer  together  than  the  tall-grow¬ 
ing  sorts,  and  need  thorough  cultivation, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  fertilizer  at  the  start. 
Corn  tastes  best  if  eaten  as  soon  as  gath¬ 
ered.  The  old  saying  has  it,  “Have  the 
water  boiling  before  you  start  for  the  corn 
patch.”  It  is  much  the  same  with  peas ; 
they  quickly  lose  their  sweetness  and  deli¬ 
cate  flavor.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  scatter¬ 
ing  crop  of  peas  from  a  late  sowing,  but 
this  vegetable  does  not  thrive  in  hot 
weather. 

Midsummer  is  plenty  early  enough  for 
planting  winter  turnips,  which  may  well  go 
in  ground  previously  occupied  by  peas  or 
some  other  early  crop.  White  egg  is  an 
excellent  variety.  Spinach  is  another  vege¬ 
table  that  may  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
and  will  help  to  keep  the  ground  produc¬ 
tive.  It  will  be  ready  for  the  table  early 
the  following  spring,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
hardy,  needing  only  a  covering  of  a  little 
straw  or  other  litter  in  the  fall.  Prickly 
spinach  is  a  satisfactory  variety. 


The  wise  garden-maker  will  apportion 
his  plot  carefully  so  that  one  crop  will  fol¬ 
low  another  naturally.  He  will  also  grow 
such  vegetables  as  radishes  and  lettuce 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  have  a  little 
space,  rather  than  giving  over  a  definite 
amount  of  ground  to  them.  They  can  just 
as  well  go  around  the  edges  and  between 
such  crops  as  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
which  must  grow  a  long  time  before  oc¬ 
cupying  all  the  space  allotted  to  them. 
There  is  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
exercising  ingenuity  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  the  garden  yield  all  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  which  is  much  more  than 
the  average  amateur  gardener  realizes. 

In  fact,  ingenuity  is  the  salt  of  the  gar¬ 
den  builder.  When  sprinkled  about  among 
difficulties  it  opens  up  things  astonishingly, 
there  being  no  end  to  achievements  once 
its  employment  is  begun.  It  is,  of  course, 
ingenuity  that  waylays  the  unsuspecting 
mole,  innocently  traversing  his  under¬ 
ground  galleries ;  it  is  ingenuity  that  plants 
the  garden  with  every  favorite  vegetable  of 
every  member  of  the  family  and  thus  avoids 
all  accusations  of  partiality. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  hard  and 
fast  rules  that  can  be  applied  to  moles,  and 
wire  fences  can  be  erected  at  considerable 
expense  to  keep  the  neighborhood  chickens 
from  devouring  a  crop  of  ripe  tomatoes  in 
a  single  morning  :  policemen  are  supposed 
to  have  power  over  pilfering  Italians.  But 
over  the  small  boy  eternal  vigilance  loses 
its  force.  He  cannot  be  treated  like  the 
cut-worm,  his  movements  controlled  with  a 
paper  collar. 

To  one  garden  builder  ingenuity  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  take  the  boys  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  into  his  confidence,  treating  them 
with  a  specialized  kind  of  Christian  charity. 
He  put  up  a  sign  reading:  “All  boys  are 
welcome  to  this  garden.”  The  sign  he  bad 
used  the  previous  year  had  stated  that  tres¬ 
passing  was  absolutely  forbidden.  His  gar¬ 
den  in  consequence  had  been  stripped  of  its 
best-grown  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Those  reading  the  sign,  “All  boys  are 
welcome  to  this  garden,”  looked  at  each 
other,  poked  each  other  in  the  ribs  and 
turned  away,  declaring  that  they  had  not 
been  born  late  the  previous  night  and 
were  not  to  be  taken  in  so  easily.  Probably 
there  were  man  traps  set  for  them  in  the 
garden.  In  any  case  why  should  they 
worry  about  the  sign ;  there  were  other 
gardens  not  far  away  ? 
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CONCERNING  THE  EASY 
CHAIR:  BY  JAMES  THOMSON 

O  speak  of  an  uncomfortable  “easy 
chair”  sounds  paradoxical  but  it  is 
an  actuality  all  too  common.  It 
doubtless  has  befallen  some  reader 
to  slump  down  into  an  apparently  comfor¬ 
table  armchair  only  to  discover  in  due  time 
that  its  appearance  belied  it ;  the  humps  all 
in  the  wrong  place,  with  a  tendency  to  slip 
forward  that  could  be  overcome  only  with 
difficulty. 

In  chair  construction  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  which  if  ignored  render  all 
else  of  small  moment.  Nor  need  it  require 
appeal  to  an  upholsterer’s  art  in  order  that 
a  lounging  chair  may  give  to  the  weary 
human  frame  the  maximum  of  comfort. 
For  evidence,  witness  the  fine  old  diair  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  Georgian  period. 

The  spindle-back  Windsor  chairs  of  an 
early  period  exemplify  this  fact  as  do  also 
other  hollow-seated  examples  of  Colonial 
ancestry.  In  some  such  specimens  the  seat 
— fashioned  from  a  two  and  a  half  inch 
block  of  wood — is  modeled  to  conform  with 
the  human  form.  Not  only  does  the  seat  in¬ 
cline  downward  toward  the  rear,  but  start¬ 
ing  from  a  level  at  the  front,  it  is  curved 
out  so  that  at  its  thinnest  part,  the  rear,  it 
is  no  more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  Pro¬ 
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vided  the  spindle-back  be  given  the  proper 
slope,  this  chair,  quite  regardless  of  the 
absence  of  upholstery,  cannot  be  other  than 
comfortable. 

Such  satisfying  examples  were  a  product 
of  evolution :  they  did  not  have  inception  in 
one  mind  nor  was  perfection  attained  in  a 
single  endeavor.  The  old-time  chair-maker 
did  not  sit  down  with  pencil  in  hand  and 
design  the  article  as  it  has  come  to  us. 


AN  AMERICAN  MODEL  OF  A  MORRIS  CHAIR. 


Rather  did  he  feel  his  way,  and  many  no 
doubt  were  his  failures,  a  circumstance 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  A  chair  at 
that  period  was  virtually  built  around  the 
man  that  was  to  sit  in  it ;  hence  the  satis¬ 
factory  result.  Even  after  partial  comple¬ 
tion  improving  work  continued,  succeeding 
generations  whittling  away  to  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  ;  so  that  wherever  there  was  a  hump 
that  gave  discomfort  it  was  doomed  to 
eventual  removal. 

Thus  was  perfection  attained  in  the  chairs 
of  Colonial  times  and  though  the  resultant 
product  was  often  rude,  disclosing  the  tool 
marks  of  the  worker,  it  conformed  admir¬ 
able  to  the  intended  purpose.  As  much  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  innumerable  pretentious  mod¬ 
ern  chairs.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  Public  Library  of  Boston  is 
provided  with  reading  chairs  made  after  the 
Windsor  pattern.  These  were  the  choice  of 
the  eminent  architects  of  the  building  who 
themselves  could  devise  nothing  better  for 
the  purpose. 
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There  are  people  so  habituated  to  ill- 
fitting  footwear  that  only  with  difficulty  can 
they  conceive  of  any  other  kind.  There  are 
those  who  in  getting  a  reasonable  degree  of 


AN  INVITING  TYPE,  TIPPING  BACKWARD. 


comfort  from  a  lounging  chair  are  slow  to 
believe  that  much  more  might  be  had  were 
there  but  a  trifling  alteration  in  its  shape. 
We  are  apt  to  bear  uncomplainingly  with 
the  imperfect  article  when  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  no  better  is  possible.  Nor  are 
we  likely  to  realize  this  truth  '  unless  the 
superior  article  is  brought  into  competition 
with  the  imperfect. 

Our  ancestors  probably  had  small  inkling 
of  the  truth  as  regards  the  chimneyless 
whale-oil  lamps  they  were  accustomed  to 
use.  until  something  superior  offered.  They 
must  have  been  surprised  indeed  when  the 
French  watchmaker  Argand  demonstrated 
the  improvement  following  the  placing  of 
a  tubular  chimney  of  glass  over  the  flaming 
wick. 

Take  a  glance  at  masculine  America  in  its 
hours  of  ease !  How  sits  the  American  red- 
blooded  man  when,  unfettered  by  conven¬ 
tion.  he  is  free  to  choose  his  position?  With 
chair  tipped  so  that  it  rests  on  the  back  legs 
alone ;  he  virtually  takes  his  ease  on  the 
small  of  his  back.  Why  this  undignified 
position?  East,  west,  north,  south  men 
thus  sit,  having  found  in  the  posture  the 
maximum  of  comfort  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  As  the  seat  dips  down  at  the  rear 
the  tendency  of  the  body  is  ever  backward. 
When  it  can  go  no  farther  it  brings  up 


against  the  back  of  the  chair.  The  whole 
man  is  thus  rested  for  the  reason  that  the 
body  is  supported  at  its  weakest  part,  i.  e., 
the  small  of  the  back. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  the  downward, 
rearward  dip  the  seat  should  be  horizontal, 
which  is  to  say  parallel  with  the  floor.  In 
that  case  the  sitter  would  no  more  be  im¬ 
pelled  backward,  but  rather  forward,  nor 
would  his  back  be  fully  rested.  The  fact  is, 
the  sitter  would  have  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
himself  from  sliding  forward;  and  the 
greater  the  departure  of  the  chair-back 
from  the  perpendicular  the  more  would  the 
body  tend  forward. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  condition  affect¬ 
ing  the  larger  portion  of  the  so-called 
'Morris  chairs.  The  generality  have  seats 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  floor.  Given 
a  horizontal  seat  and  cushions  covered  with 
so  slippery  a  material  as  leather,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  human  sitter  must  ever  be 
forward.  Instead  of  absolute  relaxation,  a 
virtual  slumping  down  as  if  of  inert  body, 
effort  is  required  to  keep  from  sliding  to  the 
front.  This  effort  may  be  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  on  the  part  of  the  sitter,  nevertheless 
it  is  exercised,  becoming  in  the  case  of  an 
invalid  of  serious  import. 

All  this  is  subject  to  remedy  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  dropping  the  seat  a  couple  of 
inches  at  the  rear.  In  the  original  Morris 
chair  (figure  i)  the  seat  was  thus  de¬ 
pressed.  but  in  process  of  time  this  fact  has 
for  one  reason  or  another  been  overlooked. 

In  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century 
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the  first  chair  of  the  Morris  type  came  the 
way  of  the  writer.  It  was  the  property  of 
a  cultivated  Bostonian  who  had  just  import¬ 
ed  it  from  the  decorative  establishment  of 
William  Morris  of  London,  England.  Ad¬ 
miring  friends  of  the  owner  had  duplicates 
made,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  chairs  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  houses  of  well-to-do  Bostonians.  This 
original  Morris  chair  was  of  ebonized  wood, 
such  being  very  fashionable  at  that  period. 
It  is  shown  in  figure  I. 

From  time  to  time  variations  from  the 
original  model  were  seen.  The  novel  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  chair  were  such  as  appealed  to 
manufacturers,  but  in  order  to  please  the 
multitude  more  ornate  designs  were  neces¬ 
sary.  They  came  in  abundant  measure,  so 
that  before  a  decade  had  passed  there  was 
not  much  left  of  the  original  model  but  the 
hinged  back.  By  1880  the  design  had  almost 
wholly  degenerated. 

Fortunately  in  the  early  eighties  an  emi¬ 
nent  Boston  designer,  while  holding  to 
Morris  tradition  as  regards  the  hinged 
adjustable-at-will  back,  produced  an  admir¬ 
able  chair  on  entirely  new  lines.  This  chair 
has  been  the  model  upon  which  innumerable 
chairs  of  like  character  have  been  based, 
and  is  depicted  in  figures  2  and  3. 

Though  designed  on  simple  lines  and  void 
of  decoration  it  is  an  expensive  chair  to 
build  because  of  the  absence  of  rectangular 
joints.  The  joints  are  all  on  a  bevel,  as  can 
be  seen  by  consulting  the  drawing.  But 
when  the  pattern  began  to  be  copied  the 
bevel  joints  were  done  away  with,  by  which 
procedure  the  most  essential  feature,  the 
rearwood  droop  of  the  seat,  was  abolished. 
Also  were  the  number  of  spindles  reduced 
a  few  at  a  time  until  there  came  to  the  front 
an  individual  more  venturesome  than  the 
rest,  as  in  figure  4,  eliminating  them  en¬ 
tirely. 

All  this  of  course  was  done  in  the  interest 
of  cheapening  the  product,  in  process  of 
which  considerable  may  be  done  and  the 
public  be  none  the  wiser.  We  start  a 
Morris  chair  with  sixteen  spirudles  to  a  side, 
and  not  one  customer  in  a  dozen  discovers 
the  difference  when  some  “cheapener”  cuts 
the  number  in  half.  Given  general  simili¬ 
tude  to  the  original,  and  the  average  person 
will  deem  them  practically  the  same. 

Now  for  comfort-giving  qualities  the 
chair  shown  in  figure  4  cannot  compare 
with  its  progenitor  as  depicted  in  figures  2 
and  3,  nor  even  in  appearance  does  it  seem 
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so  comfortable.  The  chairs  shown  in  1, 
2  and  3  extend  an  invitation  to  us  to  come 
and  take  our  ease,  something  which  the 
other  does  not  do. 

As  regards  relaxation,  Anna  Payson  Call 
in  “Power  through  Repose”  has  this  to  say : 
“Do  you  hold  yourself  on  the  chair  or  does 
the  chair  hold  you?  When  you  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation  give  up  to  them 
and  feel  their  strength.” 

Excellent  advice,  but  in  order  to  follow 
it  one  must  first  have  a  chair  into  which  one 
may  virtually  “slump”  and  where  one  may 
remain  quiescent  without  exerting  a  particle 
of  muscular  effort.  This  one  most  assur¬ 
edly  cannot  do,  save  as  the  seat  has  a  down¬ 
ward  rearward  slope  which  the  generality 
of  lounging  chairs  certainly  have  not.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  such  faultily  designed 
chairs  even  in  hospitals. 

As  a  giver  of  comfort  the  chair  depicted 
in  figure  4  cannot  begin  to  compare  with 
those  shown  in  figures  2  and  3  nor  in  ap¬ 
pearance  is  such  the  case.  Still  by  the 
advertisement  in  which  the  former  is  ex¬ 
ploited  one  is  led  to  believe  otherwise. 

When  a  Morris  chair  is  not  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  herein  advo¬ 
cated  resource  may  be  had  to  a  cushion, 
made  some  two  inches  higher  at  the  front 
than  at  the  back.  Any  appreciable  slope  is 
better  than  no  slope  at  all ;  but  whenever 
possible  the  difference  between  back  and 
front  should  be  two  inches.  The  back  legs 
may  be  shortened  and  all  the  legs  beveled 
if  this  will  not  destrov  the  balance. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  GERMAN  ARCH¬ 
ITECTURE  THAT  SHOWS  BOTH 
BEAUTY  AND  SIMPLICITY 

IT  is  refreshing  to  find  among  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  modem  German  architecture 
anything  so  simple  and  unpretentious 
as  the  buildings  which  we  are  repro¬ 
ducing  here  from  Moderne  Bauformen. 
They  seem  to  have  been  untouched,  some¬ 
how,  by  the  Secession  spirit.  In  fact,  one 
feels  that  the  architect  has  consciously  or 
unconsciously  drawn  his  inspiration  from 
English  rather  than  German  sources,  and 
the  result  is  an  Old-World  quaintness  with¬ 
out  eccentricity. 

In  the  magazine  from  which  these  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  taken  we  found  no  word 
as  to  the  purpose  and  location  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  the  nature  of  the  materials  or  the 
architect's  name.  But  the  three  largest 
views,  one  surmises,  are  photographs  of  a 
big,  roomy  country  house — or  it  might  even 
be  an  inn — -while  the  first  small  one  seems 
to  be  the  gate-keeper’s  lodge  or  possibly  the 
stable.  Stone  and  cement  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  walls,  while  the  roof  is  evi¬ 
dently  thatched. 

At  first  glance  it  is  the  roof  that  holds 
one's  attention  with  its  broad,  rather  steep 
slope  and  varied  angles,  broken  by  little 
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ENTRANCE  STEPS  AND  LODGE  THAT  ARE  IN  HARMONY 
BOTH  WITH  THE  RUGGED  LANDSCAPE  AND  THE 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  LARGER  BUILDING  SHOWN 
BELOW. 


towers  and  chimneys  and  small  slanting 
dormers  whose  windows  peep  out  at  the 
passerby  from  their  thatched  covering  like 
tiny  eyes.  In  the  daytime  the  white  sash 
and  small  square  panes  give  a  suggestion  of 
latticework  among  the  plain  surfaces  of 
walls  and  roof ;  while  at  night,  with  the  soft 
glow  of  lamps  and  flicker  of  candles,  one 
can  imagine  how  merrily  those  same  win¬ 
dows  must  twinkle  through  the  dark,  telling 
of  festive  gatherings  or  quiet  restfulness 
within. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  about 
these  buildings  is  their  air  of  harmony  with 
the  surrounding  landscape.  "Contentment’’ 
seems  to  be  spelled  in  ever}-  line.  The  roof 
has  just  the  sort  of  slope  and  breadth  that 
makes  it  look  at  peace  against  its  green 
background  of  wooded  mountain,  and  the 
stone  that  has  been  used  in  the  foundation 
and  in  the  circular  wall  at  one  comer  pro¬ 
claims  close  kinship  with  the  rugged  site. 

A  building  like  this  would  look  well  from 
practically  any  point  of  view,  far  or  near. 
Seen  from  below  its  gabled  roofs  and  tow¬ 
ers  would  crown  the  hillside  and  point  up 
to  the  heights  beyond — a  sort  of  half-wav 
stopping  place  between  the  valley  and  the 
mountains.  Seen  from  its  own  grounds  it 
would  present  new  interest  of  detail,  mass 
and  line  at  every  angle  :  and  if  one  could 
look  down  upon  it  from  the  distant  moun¬ 
tain  top.  its  generous  sloping  roof  would 
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THE  BROAD  SLOPING  ROOF  AND  TINY  DORMERS  OF 
THIS  GERMAN  HOMESTEAD  REMIND  ONE  SOMEWHAT 
OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  FARMHOUSE. 

probably  remind  one  of  a  hen  mothering 
with  careful  wings  her  brood  of  chicks. 

There  is  an  air  of  hospitality  about  the 
place  that  is  reminiscent  of  some  old  Eng¬ 
lish  farmhouse.  You  feel  it  in  the  inviting 
width  of  the  entrance  steps,  in  the  welcom¬ 
ing  arch  that  protects  the  ample  doorway, 
in  the  wide-flung  shutters  of  the  casement 
windows  and  in  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
roof. 

And  you  wonder  a  good  deal  about  the 
interior — for  unfortunately  no  views  of  it 
were  shown  in  Mod- 
erne  Bauformen.  The 
outside  views  suggest 
big  friendly  rooms 
with  sturdy  woodwork 
— beamed  ceilings  and 
solid,  comfortable  fur¬ 
niture — in  short,  the 
kind  of  place  that 
radiates  an  atmosphere 
of  good  living  and 
homelike  charm. 

Only  one  criticism 
comes  to  mind  in 
studying  these  illustra¬ 
tions — n  a  m  e  1  y, 
windows  seem  a  trifle 
small  and  few  for  so 
large  a  building.  This 
is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  upper  stories, 
and  one  feels  that  per¬ 
haps  the  bedrooms  are 


not  quite  so  light  and 
well-ventilated 
as  fresh-air  enthusiasts 
would  want  them. 
Even  if  the  greatest 
part  of  the  space  be¬ 
neath  the  broad,  steep 
slope  of  the  roof  is  de¬ 
voted  to  attic  storage, 
would  it  not  have  been 
more  convenient  if  a 
few  more  casements 
had  been  provided? 

However,  these  are 
merely  conjectures, 
made  perforce  without 
knowledge  of  the  floor 
plans.  Besides,  in  all 
probability  the  folks 
who  live  there  would 
laugh  at  such  criticism  and  say  they  are 
out  of  doors  most  of  the  day. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  imperfections  a 
critical  eye  may  discover,  the  fact  remains 
that  American  architects  may  learn  some 
needed  lessons  from  these  German  friends. 
They  may  note  the  wisdom  of  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  and  simple  lines ;  they  may  feel 
the  appealing  charm  of  surfaces  that  lack 
all  trace  of  meaningless  ornament  or  affec¬ 
tation,  and  the  restfulness  of  proportions 
that  satisfy  the  eye.  And  they  may  re¬ 
member  that  these  are  qualities  that  will 
help  make  any  building  a  “thing  of  beauty,’" 
be  it  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  BUILDING  SHOWING  THAT  FROM  WHATEVER  ANGLE  IT 
IS  SEEN  ONE  FINDS  NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  INTEREST. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

MORE  PLANS  FOR  THE  NEW 
CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  MOVE¬ 
MENT. 

S  we  are  about  to  move  into  the  new 
Craftsman  Building  I  naturally 
find  myself  thinking  quite  a  good 
deal  about  the  development  of 
The  Craftsman  movement,  how  it  started 
and  what  it  has  grown  into.  And  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  success  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  a  normal  one.  It  has  never 
been  forced  in  any  way.  We  have  never 
planned  any  fresh  departure  for  the  sake 
of  novelty.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  a  self- 
conscious  picturesqueness,  and  in  all  ways 
from  the  beginning  we  have  moved  along 
in  channels  that  were  sincere  and  natural 
and  simple.  Where  we  have  branched  out 
or  grown  greater  it  has  been  because  people 
needed  the  kind  of  help  that  an  increased 
Craftsman  service  could  give  them. 

For  instance,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
build  houses  until  our  subscribers  came  to 
me  and  asked  for  homes  in  harmony  with 
Craftsman  furniture,  homes  that  were 
simple  and  durable  and  planned  for  gen¬ 
uine  comfort,  just  as  the  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture  has  been  from  the"  beginning.  And 
then  when  the  Craftsman  home  took  its 
place  as  a  practical  architecture  for  the 
people,  the  need  for  the  Craftsman  fire¬ 
place  developed.  I  found  that  people  who 
were  interested  in  our  kind  of  architecture 
felt  the  need  in  their  homes  of  the  fireplace 
corner,  the  hearth  that  was  the  center  of 
family  life.  The  giving  up  of  the  fireplace 
in  the  modern  home  has  come  about  largely 
as  a  matter  of  economy.  Many  families 
who  would  be  glad  of  the  peace  and  the 
comfort  of  the  fireplace  have  not  been  able 
to  plan  for  it  in  their  house-building.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  solution  for  this  and 
that  was  a  fireplace  that  would  give  all  the 
comfort  and  joy  of  the  glowing  hearth  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  economical  prob¬ 
lem  of  furnishing  heat  for  the  entire  house. 
The  success  of  this  fireplace  has  proved  to 
us  that  people  are  waiting  and  eager  for 
any  development  in  home  construction  and 
furnishing  that  can  give  them  a  combination 
of  comfort  and  economy. 

INCREASE  IN  HOME-BUILDING. 

.  In  its  way  the  new  Craftsman  Building  is 
just  as  direct  a  development  of  the  Crafts¬ 


man  movement  as  our  architecture  and  our 
Fireplace  Furnace.  In  our  experience  the 
time  had  come  when  people  wanted  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  planning  their  own  homes 
along  lines  of  economy,  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility.  We  felt  on  every  hand  a  desire 
among  people  to  own  their  own  homes  and 
to  know  the  best  way  to  build  them,  that 
is  to  say,  to  know  about  the  construction 
of  them  in  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
fashion.  It  seemed  as  though  in  a  way 
the  Craftsman  movement  and  the  Crafts¬ 
man  service  may  have  helped  along  this 
rejuvenation  of  the  home  instinct  in 
America ;  we  certainly  hope  so,  for  we  have 
always  felt  that  a  nation  without  homes 
could  not  be  a  happy  nation,  nor  long  a 
successful  and  powerful  one.  And  so  when 
more  and  more  people  came  to  us  asking 
advice  about  the  building  of  their  homes, 
about  not  only  the  plan,  but  the  building 
materials,  the  furnishings,  the  fittings,  the 
garden  arrangement,  we  felt  that  the  only- 
way  in  which  such  a  problem  could  be  met 
was  a  home-building  center  where  people 
could  come  together  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  could  find  all  the  information 
about  home-making  that  could  be  brought 
under  one  roof. 

We  found  that  our  friends  who  wanted 
to  build  homes  were  growing  wiser  in  the 
questions  they  asked  and  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  sought.  They  were  no  longer  con¬ 
tented  to  have  an  architect  give  them  a 
finished  plan  and  a  builder  hand  them  a  fin¬ 
ished  house  that  no  more  represented  their 
taste  in  life  than  it  would  that  of  any  other 
home-seeker.  The  home-builder  of  today 
has  a  fresh  point  of  view  about  what  his 
house  must  be.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
being  built  for  a  day ;  it  is  being  built  for 
himself  and  his  family  and  his  heirs  for¬ 
ever,  and  he  wants  to  know  everything  that 
he  can  find  out  about  home-making  that 
will  help  him  to  invest  his  money  to  the  best 
advantage  in  buying  ground  and  building 
a  house.  This  of  course  includes  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  varieties  of  modern 
building  materials,  as  well  as  the  best 
methods  of  construction. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  HOME. 

The  brick  industry  has  developed  amaz¬ 
ingly  in  the  last  few  years  and  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  selection  for  the  man  who 
wants  the  brick  house.  And  so  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  in  making  his  choice  he  should 
have  a  chance  to  study  the  brick  world. 
The  same  is  true  if  he  expects  to  build  of 
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concrete.  There  are  different  methods  of 
concrete  construction  suited  to  different 
countries  and  climates  and  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  home-builder  should  have  his 
choice  so  that  he  gets  the  material  best 
adapted  to  his  site  and  structure.  Then 
when  we  come  to  the  questions  of  plumb¬ 
ing  and  roof  coverings,  wall  finishings  and 
sanitary  details  for  bathroom  and  for  kit¬ 
chen,  furniture  that  suits  his  house  and  his 
income,  all  the  new  and  beautiful  fabrics 
and  fittings,  the  range  of  choice  is  almost 
beyond  calculation,  and  yet  for  each  man 
there  is  the  inevitable  thing  that  his  house 
and  his  taste  demand.  To  study  the  vast 
number  of  materials  for  house-building  and 
furnishing  scattered  over  the  country  would 
require  a  great  outlay  of  strength  and  time 
and  money.  And  that  is  why'it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  a  center  of  interest  for  the  home¬ 
makers,  a  building  that  carried  permanent 
home-building  exhibitions  should  prove  not 
only  a  logical  outcome  of  the  Craftsman 
movement,  but  a  phase  of  progress  that 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  prospec¬ 
tive  builders  the  world  over. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  con¬ 
dition  and  I  feel  that  I  have  attained  a  fairly 
wide  knowledge  of  what  the  average  home¬ 
builder  today  has  in  mind  when  he  starts 
to  create  his  own  home.  A  large  and  in¬ 
timate  correspondence  with  Craftsman 
subscribers  on  the  question  of  home-build¬ 
ing  has  brought  before  me  the  needs  of 
many  intelligent  people  in  this  country, 
people  of  taste,  often  of  means  and  with  a 
very  real  understanding  of  beauty  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  home  life.  In  arranging  for  a 
permanent  building  exhibition  in  the 
Craftsman  Building  my  aim  is  to  present  in 
the  seven  floors  given  up  to  the  purpose  the 
widest  range  of  practical  building  materials, 
fittings  and  furnishings.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  methods  of  building  construction 
will  be  shown,  as  well  as  miniature  build¬ 
ings  ;  various  kinds  of  economical  house¬ 
hold  devices  will  be  in  operation ;  in  fact, 
all  phases  of  home-building  and  home  liv¬ 
ing  will  receive  as  complete  an  exposition 
as  our  experience  and  knowledge  will  be 
able  to  present.  I  have  in  previous  articles 
spoken  of  my  own  draughting  room  in  the 
building  for  the  planning  of  Craftsman 
architecture ;  here  also  my  friends  will  be 
made  welcome  and  advice  will  be  given  to 
those  contemplating  the  putting  up  of  their 
own  houses,  so  that  they  may  carry  out 
their  own  ideas  as  successfully  as  possible. 
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LECTURES  ON  HOME-BUILDING. 

Having  decided  to  establish  a  home  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  new  Craftsman  Building,  and 
finding  that  the  idea  is  meeting  with  very 
real  favor,  it  has  occurred  to  me  I  should 
go  a  step  further,  that  in  addition  to  show¬ 
ing  people  all  the  various  kinds  of  materials 
from  which  to  select  for  home-building, 
houses  in  process  of  construction  from 
these  materials,  and  even  finished  models,  I 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  instruc¬ 
tion  about  home-building  and  country  living. 
My  present  plan  is  to  arrange  a  course  of 
lectures,  the  first  half  of  the  lecture  time 
being  given  to  the  lecturer  to  present  his 
subject  with  interesting  illustrations, and  the 
latter  half  of  the  time  to  be  at  the  service 
of  the  audience.  People  attending  these 
lectures  will  be  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  of 
the  lecturer,  to  discuss  matters  of  import¬ 
ance  with  each  other,  in  fact,  to  use  their 
part  of  the  time  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  get  the  utmost  information  possible.  I 
am  hoping  in  these  lecture  courses  to  cover 
so  far  as  possible  all  the  various  fields  of 
inquiry  that  would  present  themselves  to 
men  and  women  about  to  build  a  home  or 
to  remodel  or  refit  an  old  home.  I  shall 
plan  to  have  the  lecturers  take  up  in  turn 
not  only  the  various  building  materials  of 
the  day,  but  questions  of  building  sites  and 
land  values ;  garden  making  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail,  small  gardens  and  large  gar¬ 
dens,  for  pleasure  and  for  profit;  home 
hygiene  will  be  a  special  study  and  questions 
of  domestic  economy  will  be  presented  in 
the  most  practical  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  that 
will  be  treated  will  be  the  question  of  coun¬ 
try  living.  I  feel  that  many  of  us  have  been 
getting  at  this  matter  of  “back  to  the  soil” 
far  too  vaguely.  We  have  imagined  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  the  selling  of  city 
property,  the>  finding  of  a  farm  and  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  rural  life.  This  is  not  true.  It  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  some  prepara¬ 
tion  for  country  living,  just  as  there  must 
be  for  city  living.  People  must  know  all 
about  the  section  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  going,  and  they  must  know  whether 
they  are  suited  to  grapple  with  all  the 
problems  that  are  inherent  in  country  life. 
It  is  essential  that  they  should  study  into  the 
question  of  farming  or  gardening  in  a  small 
way  or  the  cultivation  of  orchards.  In 
other  words,  wisdom  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  exodus  to  the  country  if  it  is 
to  be  a  success.  It  is  only  a  good  thing  for 
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people  to  get  back  to  the  land  if  they  get 
back  there  safely  and  sanely,  and  we  shall 
hope  through  our  lecture  room  and  our 
library  and  our  home-building  exhibition  to 
help  people  to  do  this.  We  feel  that  all  this 
haphazard  talk  about  country  life  is  likely 
to  undo  much  of  the  good  that  has  come  in 
recent  years  from  opening  our  eyes  to  the 
benefits  of  rural  living  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions.  Here  in  the  Craftsman  Building  we 
want  to  make  no  mistake.  We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  take  up  the  question  of  country  liv¬ 
ing  in  order  to  exploit  any  phase  of  it.  We 
only  want  to  make  clear  the  kind  of  things 
that  are  good  in  country  life  for  the  people 
suited  to  lead  that  existence,  and  then  we 
want  to  help  people  to  lead  it  in  the  wisest 
happiest  fashion. 

We  shall  be  most  interested  to  receive 
letters  from  our  readers  suggesting  topics 
for  these  lecture  courses  or  suggesting  lec¬ 
turers  for  certain  topics.  In  the  past  we 
have  received  so  much  help  and  inspiration 
from  the  interest  of  our  subscribers  in  the 
Craftsman  movement  that  we  are  certain 
that  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  give 
us  further  advice  along  these  lines  will  con¬ 
fer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  us  and  upon  others 
who  are  interested  with  us  in  the  progress 
of  this  idea. 

THE  HOME-BUILDERS'’  LIBRARY. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Craftsman  Building  we  shall  have  a  very 
complete  library  on  home-making.  Books 
on  farming,  country  property,  agriculture, 
chicken  raising,  landscape  gardening  and 
gardening  for  profit,  home  and  school 
hygiene,  domestic  science,  home  industries 
and  so  on  will  be  found  in  this  library,  all 
written  by  experts  in  their  line.  We  intend 
this  to  be  the  fullest  home-making  library, 
if  possible,  in  the  world.  We  shall  be  glad 
if  our  friends  will  recommend  to  us  books 
that  they  feel  we  ought  to  have  on  these 
shelves.  In  fact,  now  that  we  are  going  into 
the  new  building,  we  cannot  have  too  much 
advice  from  our  old  subscribers.  We  must 
in  a  way  depend  upon  them  to  help  us  to 
realize  in  this  new  structure  the  complete 
home-building  center  which  we  have  had  as 
an  ideal. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Craftsman  Building  should 
be  closely  related  to  every  other  in  order  to 
secure  a  wise  cooperative  system  of  help  for 
the  public,  and  we  feel  with  this  venture,  as 
we  have  always  felt  in  the  past  with  others, 
that  the  cement  that  we  need  is  the  interest 


of  our  readers.  For  a  long  time,  of  course, 
we  shall  be  merely  testing  out  our  ideals  in 
this  building.  I  have  always  found  that  the 
only  way  to  make  sure  that  an  ideal  wras 
worth  converting  into  a  standard  of  life  was 
to  test  it  out  practically.  I  did  this  with  my 
furniture;  I  did  it  with  my  architecture 
when  I  first  began  to  build  houses.  Later, 
as  the  question  of  heating  interested  me,  I 
tested  out  the  Craftsman  Fireplace  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  farming  and  have  made 
many  tests  out  at  Craftsman  Farms.  In  the 
same  way  when  I  wanted  to  know  about 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  flowers  I  began 
to  raise  them  in  my  gardens.  Now  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  test 
out  my  ideal  of  the  democratic  American 
home  and  I  have  planned  the  Permanent 
Home-Builders’  Exhibition  for  this  purpose. 

HOME  FURNISHING  AND  DECORA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  AND  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING 

RACTICALLY  every  home-maker  to¬ 
day  recognizes  the  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence  of  environment  upon  human 
life  and  happiness,  and  especially  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  vital  factor — color.  For,  by 
some  mysterious  process  of  nature  which 
the  scientist  may  analyze  and  still  leave  un¬ 
explained,  color  passing  through  the  eyes 
of  the  body  seems  to  reach  the  eyes  of  the 
soul.  From  our  early  childhood  on  through 
the  years,  so  long  as  sight  lasts,  color  re¬ 
mains  one  of  our  most  fruitful  sources  of 
delight,  and  its  wise  use  in  home  and  gar¬ 
den,  in  fact  in  every  phase  of  work  and 
art,  affords  endless  possibilities  of  beauty 
and  inspiration. 

Realizing  that  the  importance  of  this 
subject  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  I  have 
tried,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Craftsman  movement,  not  only  to  bring 
real  color  harmony  into  my  own  home  and 
into  the  furnishings  and  interiors  I  have 
designed,  but  also  to  be  of  practical  help 
to  other  home-makers  who  were  working 
along  these  lines. 

Naturally,  as  I  branched  out  from  the 
making  of  furniture  into  the  planning  and 
building  of  houses  and  the  publishing  of 
The  Craftsman  magazine,  people  all  over 
the  country  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
my  ideals  wrote  me  in  regard  to  their  own 
problems  of  home-making — problems  that 
ranged  from  the  buying  of  land  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  garden,  to  the  building,  furnish¬ 
ing  and  decorating  of  the  house  itself. 
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They  wanted  my  advice  about  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  exposure  of  their  rooms, 
the  finishing  of  their  woodwork,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  their  fireplaces,  the  construction  of 
their  built-in  fittings,  the  placing  of  their 
lighting  fixtures,  the  coloring  of  their  walls 
and  draperies — and  a  hundred  other  small 
but  important  details  that  go  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  the  home  environment. 

In  reply  to  these  letters  I  tried  always  to 
give  my  readers  not  merely  theoretical  ad¬ 
vice,  but  practical  suggestions  founded  on 
my  own  actual  experience.  And  whenever 
any  new  question  came  up  with  which  I 
was  not  thoroughly  familiar — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  a  new  method  of  staining  wood, 
a  fresh  combination  of  textures  or  colors 
or  a  new  form  of  building  cpnstruction — I 
made  it  a  point  to  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  base  my  reply  upon  the 
result  of  practical  test  and  experiment. 

Very  often  friends  and  readers  would 
call  at  the  office  to  consult  my  experts  about 
the  various  subjects  on  which  they  needed 
technical  advice.  And  whenever  possible  I 
have  always  tried  to  greet  my  visitors  per¬ 
sonally,  to  talk  over  with  them  their  plans 
and  help  them  work  out  their  ideas  of 
home-making  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

This  service  which  I  have  tried  to  render 
in  the  past  seems  small,  however,  compared 
with  what  I  hope  to  render  in  the  near 
future,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Craftsman 
Building.  In  this  new  home,  where  all 
our  varied  activities  will  center,  the  visitor 
will  find  a  Permanent  Home-Builders’  Ex¬ 
position  and  our  own  furnishing  and 
decorating  department.  Here  they  will  be 
able  to  see  actual  interiors,  complete  in 
every  detail  as  to  woodwork,  wall  cover¬ 
ings,  draperies,  furniture,  lighting  fixtures, 
rugs  and  all  the  other  fittings  that  add  to 
the  comfort  and  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
home.  They  will  find  not  merely  abstract 
color  schemes  and  illustrations,  but  the 
actual  objects  and  materials,  used  with  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  good  taste 
and  economy.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to 
save  our  friends  much  tire-ome  search  and 
experiment,  and  to  assist  them  in  selecting 
the  sort  of  furnishings,  fixtures  and  colors 
that  will  combine  beauty  with  convenience 
and  still  be  within  their  means. 

Those  who  live  in  New  York  and  its 
suburbs  or  who  are  visiting  here,  can  call 
and  talk  over  their  problems  with  our  ex¬ 
perts  in  person,  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  the  new  building; 


while  those  who  live  at  a  distance  can  rely 
upon  equally  careful  attention  through  the 
mail  and  through  the  columns  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  For  we  shall  of  course  publish  each 
month  in  The  Craftsman  illustrations, 
articles  and  items  of  general  interest  that 
may  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of 
this  work. 

We  want  our  readers  in  every  part  of  the 
world  to  feel  that  this  department  of  The 
Craftsman  is  at  their  personal  service, 
and  to  cooperate  with  us  in  making  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  We  want  them  to  write  to  us  about 
their  homes  and  furnishings,  tell  us  about 
the  problems  of  interior  decoration  or 
equipment  which  confront  them,  and  ask 
our  advice  on  any  questions  of  design,  color 
scheme  and  arrangement  on  which  they 
need  aid.  No  matter  what  it  may  be — the 
selection  of  a  wall-paper  or  tint,  the  choice 
of  material  for  casement  curtains,  the  tex¬ 
ture,  design  and  color  of  a  rug,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  lighting  fixtures  or  the 
equipment  of  a  model  kitchen  or  bathroom 
— we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  our  own  technical  knowledge  and  exper¬ 
ience. 

The  best  plan  is  to  send  us  a  blue  print 
or  sketch  of  the  floor  plan,  indicating  the 
particular  room  or  rooms  about  which  our 
advice  is  wanted.  The  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  should  be  noted  on  the  plan,  so  that 
we  may  suggest  color  schemes  that  will  be 
suitable  for  the  exposure  of  the  rooms,  and 
preferences  as  to  colors,  materials  or  fur¬ 
nishings  should  be  set  forth.  We  should 
also  be  advised  what  furnishings  the  owner 
already  has,  what  new  ones  are  desired 
and  how  much  money  can  be  spent. 

We  will  then  study  the  plan  carefully, 
and  will  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the  most 
practical  and  homelike  arrangement. 

And  in  making  these  suggestions  and 
sending  samples  of  materials  and  colors, 
we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  Craftsman 
products,  but  shall  recommend  whatever 
other  articles  we  believe  to  be  well  made, 
interesting  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose. 

Nor  do  we  wish  to  limit  the  scope  of  this 
department  to  the  subjects  outlined  above. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  any  point  that 
may  interest  our  readers — from  exterior 
paints  and  shingle  stains  to  interior  fur¬ 
nishings,  colorings  and  equipment.  And 
finally,  we  want  every  subscriber  who  reads 
this  editorial  to  feel  free  to  write  us  on  any 
problem  of  home-making  in  which  we 
might  be  of  help. 


“COMMERCIAL  SEA  power":  a  PAINTING  BY  HENRY'  REU- 
TERDAHL  FOR  A  PANEL  IN  THE  CABIN  OF  THE  SCHOONER 

y'acht  Vagrant,  owned  b\'  harold  s.  vanderbilt. 


THE  NEW  CHICAGO:  BY  HAMLIN  GARLAND 

NE  summer  afternoon  some  ten  years  ago,  at  the 
artists’  camp  near  Oregon,  Ill.,  Lorado  Taft,  Ralph 
Clarkson,  Charles  Francis  Brown  and  several  others 
of  us  lay  out  on  the  grass  under  the  trees  and  listened 
in  silence  while  Daniel  Burnham,  the  great  builder, 
detailed  for  us  his  plan  for  a  new  and  beautiful  Chicago. 

As  he  talked  on  quietly,  easily,  describing  with  intro¬ 
spective  glance  his  vision  of  a  great  front  park,  harbors  and  lagoons, 
indicating  here  and  there  on  a  roughly  drawn  map,  the  civic  centers 
and  the  great  architectural  plazas  which  were  component  parts  of  his 
design,  I,  for  one,  came  to  think  of  him  with  surprise  as  a  poet,  a 
dreamer,  one  who  was  dwelling  in  the  far  future,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
the  other  men  shared  to  some  degree  this  feeling.  “It  is  all  too  fine, 
too  splendid  to  come  in  our  day,”  was  my  own  thought. 

Without  being  able  to  recall  Burnham’s  reply  to  our  expressed 
doubts,  I  am  quite  sure  he  uttered  himself  with  serene  confidence 
and  voiced  a  relentless  determination,  for  within  five  years  from  that 
drowsy  afternoon  confession,  he  had  secured  the  full  endorsement 
of  two  of  the  most  powerful  commercial  organizations  of  the  city, 
and  his  plan,  in  essence  at  least,  was  advocated  by  several  of  the 
largest  clubs,  and  illustrations  of  its  details  were  on  permanent 
exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute.  The  newspapers  were  nearly  all  his 
supporters  in  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  the  park  boards  were 
fully  awake  to  the  splendor  of  his  Dream  City. 

Last  year  he  died,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  family, 
after  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  doctor: 
“I  can  go  now  in  perfect  faith  that  our  great  plan  is  about  to  be 
carried  out.  The  beginning  is  made,  the  rest  will  follow.” 

If  I  were  asked  to  typify  the  change  which  has  come,  or  is  coming 
to  Chicago,  I  should  select  two  pictures  of  Michigan  Avenue,  one  as 
it  appeared  in  nineteen  hundred,  the  other  as  it  appears  today.  The 
first  would  show  a  row  of  livery-barns  and  shabby  four-story  build¬ 
ings,  a  rough  pavement,  a  row  of  antiquated  gas-lamps  and  arc 
lights;  the  other  would  display  a  widened  and  very  dignified  avenue, 
handsomely  lighted  with  clustered  globes,  over  which  tower  the  New 
University  Club  (and  its  companion,  the  Monroe  building),  the 
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Illinois  Athletic  Club,  the  new  gas  building  and  other  examples  of 
up-to-date  commercial  architecture.  In  a  word,  Michigan  Avenue, 
up  to  nineteen  hundred,  was  a  back  street.  Today  it  is  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  broadest  and  stateliest  thoroughfares  in  America. 

This  ’bout  face  is  typical.  Chicago  is  no  longer  a  merely  big 
town.  It  is  a  metropolitan  center  for  six  millions  of  people  and  its 
rulers  are  alive  to  some  part  of  their  civic  duties  and  civic  privileges. 

The  widening  of  this  avenue  and  the  filling  of  the  new  lake  front 
(Grant  Park)  are  indeed  the  first  steps  in  the  work  which  Burnham 
planned.  Michigan  Boulevard,  completed  from  Twelfth  Street  to 
Randolph,  is  to  be  widened  and  extended  over  the  river  to  the  north, 
connecting  with  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Lincoln  Park  and  the  Sheridan 
Road.  This  “Boulevard  Link  ”  has  been  authorized  and  will  cost  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  Twelfth  Street,  which  opens  out  of  it  to  the  west,  is 
about  to  be  converted  into  a  broad  connecting  avenue  between  Grant 
Park  and  the  West  Side,  and  vast  terminal  union  depots  are  to  be 
erected  along  its  southern  walks. 

The  Chicago  River,  which  at  an  expense  of  over  sixty  millions 
of  dollars,  has  already  been  reversed  so  that  fresh  water  from  the 
lake  flows  through  it  into  the  Illinois  River,  is  to  be  straightened  and 
widened  and  treated  as  a  part  of  the  plan.  At  present  all  the  build¬ 
ings  upon  its  banks  present  their  ugly  backs  to  the  stream,  the  bridges 
are  flimsy  and  the  warehouses  without  architectural  significance. 
However,  a  building,  about  to  be  erected  by  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Com¬ 
pany  (designed  by  George  C.  Nimmons)  takes  full  account  of  the 
river  as  a  waterway,  rather  than  a  sewer,  and  is  an  adaptation,  more 
or  less  complete,  to  the  Burnham  idea.  This  building  will  'present  a 
front  to  the  stream  and  a  hanging  sidewalk  will  run  the  full  length  of 
the  second  story  as  if  in  recognition  that  the  view  may  some  time  be 
worth  while.  In  construction  it  signifies  that  another  ’bout  face  is 
beginning  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  entire  river  is  about  to  begin. 

GRANT  PARK,  already  filled  in,  is  accepted  as  the  starting 
point,  the  key  of  the  Burnham  plan,  of  which  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  is  an  outer  drive  over  a  continuous  embank¬ 
ment  which  is  to  extend  from  the  river’s  mouth  to  the  entrance  of 
the  lagoon  at  Jackson  Park,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  The 
inner  shore  is  also  to  be  parked  almost  continuously  from  Twelfth 
Street  to  Sixtieth  Street. 

The  quiet  harbor  within  this  breakwater  will  be  used  by  launches 
carrying  passengers  to  and  from  the  parks  somewhat  as  boats  ply  on 
the  Seine.  Furthermore,  it  is  planned  to  connect  this  waterway  with 
the  Midway  lagoon  so  that  launches  may  pass  freely  from  Washing- 
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ton  Park  into  Jackson  Park  and  so  to  the  outer  water  and  to  the 
Randolph  Street  piers.  The  effect  of  this  improvement  upon  the 
life  of  the  city  will  be  great.  The  use  of  power  boats  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  for  sport  will  at  once  make  the  lagoon  gay  with  life,  and 
Chicago  will  come  to  an  understanding  and  adequate  use  of  the  Lake. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum,  an  enormous  and  splendid  insti¬ 
tution,  housed  at  present  in  the  old  Art  Palace  of  the  World’s  Fair 
time,  is  to  be  brought  down  to  Twelfth  Street.  It  will  occupy  an 
island,  to  be  formed  for  its  special  use  at  the  south  end  of  Grant 
Park,  just  east  of  the  present  Illinois  Central  Station.  Work  is  to 
begin  at  once.  The  building  will  cost  more  than  five  millions  of 
dollars  and  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Marshall  Field.  It  is  at  once  a 
museum  and  an  institute  of  biological  research,  and  its  location,  so 
near  the  heart  of  the  city,  will  add  to  its  utility  and  its  influence. 

The  Art  Institute,  which  is  at  present  the  only  building  in  Grant 
Park,  has  always  been  a  power  for  the  upbuilding  of  an  artistic 
Chicago  and  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  new  galleries  and  studios  are 
being  added  almost  year  by  year.  Its  influence  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  one  agency,  for  it  not  only  educates  thousands 
of  young  people  each  year  to  a  finer  appreciation  of  art,  but  by  its 
lectures,  its  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architectural  de¬ 
sign,  has  directly  advanced  a  higher  type  of  architecture  throughout 
the  city.  Its  founder  and  president,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  one  of 
the  noblest  citizens  of  Chicago,  is  a  most  indefatigable  member  of 
the  South  Park  Board,  as  well  as  of  other  committees  directly  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  physical  side  of  the  city’s  life. 

Just  south  of  The  Institute  Lorado  Taft’s  great  group  called 
“The  Great  Lakes  Fountain,”  is  now  being  instated,  and  a  formal 
garden,  designed  by  Charles  Coolidge  of  Boston,  will  give  artistic 
approach  and  setting  to  this  really  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture.  To 
the  east  a  bridge  is  being  built  to  span  the  railway  tracks,  and  this 
novel  utilization  of  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  space  will  result 
in  additional  galleries  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  make 
the  connection  for  another  (and  almost  equally  great)  series  of  galleries 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tracks.  A  formal  garden  to  the  east  is  included 
in  the  general  scheme. 

IN  their  several  ways  all  the  clubs  in  the  city  share  in  the  spirit 
of  uplift,  but  the  City  Club  and  the  Cliff  Dwellers  may  be  taken 
to  represent  opposite  sides  of  the  same  movement,  the  one  the 
civic,  the  ethic,  the  reformative,  the  other,  the  aesthetic,  the  literary, 
the  creative.  Both  are  young.  The  City  Club  has  been  in  its  hand¬ 
some  new  home  less  than  two  years,  and  the  Cliff  Dwellers  was  or- 
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ganized  five  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  City  Club  has  no 
definite  program.  It  is  for  the  good  thing,  no  matter  by  whom  ad¬ 
vocated.  In  the  same  way  the  Cliff  Dwellers  (which  includes  most 
of  the  leading  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  musicians  and  literary 
men  of  the  middle  West)  has  no  set  plan  of  action.  It  is  indeed  purely 
social,  and  yet  in  spite  of  itself,  it  is  already  an  influence  in  favor 
of  every  movement  for  the  building  of  the  new  and  finer  Chicago. 
In  truth,  the  organization  must  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  new  spirit 
which  pervades  the  city.  In  its  membership  may  be  found  the  govern¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Art  Institute,  the  Friends  of  American  Art,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  the 
Chicago  Theater  Society,  the  Municipal  Art  League,  the  Illinois 
Chapter  of  t£e  American  Institute  of  Architecture,  the  Western 
Society  of  Artists,  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists,  and  several  other 
organizations,  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  civic  art  and 
civic  beauty.  In  a  word,  this  club  has  within  it  the  skill,  the  taste 
and  some  part  of  the  money  for  making  Chicago  the  most  beautiful 
and  progressive  city  in  the  West. 

The  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  is  a  marked 
sign  of  the  coming  in  of  the  metropolitan  spirit.  For  three  years 
this  company  has  produced  on  the  grandest  scale,  not  only  most  of 
the  well  known  operas,  but  also  a  number  of  the  most  recent  and 
revolutionary  music  dramas  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  And,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  has  produced  them  at  a  small  profit,  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  permanence  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Whatever  one  may  think  individually  of  the  extravagant  cost 
of  this  aristocratic  amusement,  its  purchase  indicates  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  taste  in  a  very  large  part  of  our  community. 

Associated  with  this  movement  and  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  the  Chicago  Theater  Society,  which  has  this  year  brought  to  the 
city  more  than  thirty  plays  which  Chicago  might  not  otherwise  have 
seen.  Lnder  ts  auspices  the  Coburn  players  produced  “Electra,” 
“Iphigenia”  and  “Macbeth,”  the  Hull  House  players  presented  “The 
Tragedy  of  Xan,”  “Justice,”  and  “The  Pigeon.”  The  Ames  Little 
Theater  of  New  York  gave  “Anatol,”  the  Irish  players  for  four  weeks 
delighted  their  audiences  with  more  than  a  score  of  quaint  and 
original  plays,  and  the  Horniman  players  from  Manchester,  England, 
closed  the  season  with  four  weeks  of  modern  and  classic  English 
comedy.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  next  year  it  can  be  of 
more  direct  service  to  the  local  playwright;  at  present  its  work  is 
confined  to  the  bringing  out  of  unusual  plays  from  overseas. 

The  educational  value  of  such  productions  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated,  being,  whenever  sought,  of  immense  help  to  home-workers. 


IN  ORDER  TO  PRESENT  ANY 
ADEQUATE  IDEA  OF  THIS 
PICTURE  OF  MR.  TAFT’S 
FOUNTAIN  IT  WAS  NECES¬ 
SARY  TO  DIVIDE  IT  INTO 
THREE  SECTIONS  :  THE 
SECTION  AT  THE  TOP  BE¬ 
LONGS  AT  THE  RIGHT  HAND 
SIDE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  THE 
LOWER  SECTION  JOINING 
AT  THE  LEFT. 


"THE  FOUNTAIN  OF 
time’’  :  A  SEGMENT  OF 
THE  CIRCLING  FORM  IS 
ONE  HUNDRED  FEET 
IN  LENGTH  AND  CON¬ 
TAINS  NEARLY  ONE 
HUNDRED  FIGURES  : 
WILL  STAND  AT  THE 
WESTERN  END  OF  THE 
MIDWAY  LAGOON 
AGAINST  THE 
COTTAGE  GROVE 
AVENUE  BORDER. 


THE  COMPANION  PIECE  OF  THIS  FOUNTAIN,  ALSO  BY  MR.  LORADO  TAFT,  IS  CALLED  THE  FOUNTAIN 
OF  CREATION  AND  IS  INTENDED  TO  CLOSE  THE  EASTERN  VISTA  OF  THE  LAGOON  WITH  ITS  BACK  TO 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 


Designed  by  Ceoi'ge  C.  A Timmons. 


Chicago's  new  twenty-million  dollar  northwestern  terminal:  its 

SUBSTANTIAL  AND  ELEGANT  DESIGN  IS  AN  INTERESTING  CONTRAST  TO  THE 
SEVERER  SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  BUILDING  SHOWN  BELOW. 

THIS  BIG  MODERN  FACTORY  IS  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  CHICAGO’S  CHANGED  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  ITS  WATERWAY :  IT  WILL  BE  BUILT  facing,  NOT  BACK  TO,  THE  RIVER, 
AND  THE  HANGING  SIDEWALK  THAT  WILL  RUN  ACROSS  THE  SECOND  STORY 
IMPLIES  THAT  SOME  DAY  THE  OWNER  EXPECTS  THE  VIEW  TO  BE  WORTH  WHILE. 


THE  EAST 
TOWER  OF  HAR¬ 
PER  MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY,  CHI¬ 
CAGO  UNI¬ 
VERSITY,  SEEN 
THROUGH  THE 
TREES  :  ONE  OF 
THE  CITY'S 
POINTS  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY. 


HARPER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  ONE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  CHICAGO,  WHICH  RISES  FROM  THE  NORTH  OF  THE  MIDWAY 
AND  ADDS  TO  CHICAGO’S  GROWING  ARCHITECTURAL  LOVELINESS. 


Chicago’s  midway  plaisance  :  a  level  stretch  of  parkway  pecu¬ 
liarly  ADAPTED  FOR  FORMAL  GARDENING  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  AND  SCULPTURAL  EFFECTS  :  LORADO  TAFT,  THE  SCULPTOR,  OUT¬ 
LINED  WITH  DANIEL  BURNHAM,  THE  GREAT  BUILDER,  A  PLAN  FOR 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  SECTION. 

“THE  BRIDGE  OF  FINE  ARTS,”  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  BRIDGES  THAT  WILL 
SPAN  THE  WATER  WHICH  IS  TO  FILL  THE  PRESENT  DEPRESSION  IN 
THE  CHICAGO  MIDWAY:  THIS  BRIDGE,  THE  DESIGN  OF  LORADO  TAFT, 
IS  AN  UNUSUALLY  IMPRESSIVE  ALLIANCE  OF  SCULPTURE  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING. 


THE  NEW  CHICAGO 


IN  no  one  phase  of  public  work  is  the  spirit  of  the  New  City  more 
marked  than  in  the  development  and  care  of  its  parks.  In  this 
it  is  conceded  Chicago  has  no  superior.  It  has  seven  large  parks 
on  the  north  side,  eighteen  on  the  west  and  twenty-four  on  the  south 
side — not  counting  the  many  “squares”  and  bathing  beaches,  nearly 
four  thousand  acres  for  breathing  places  and  recreation  grounds. 
Broad  boulevards  connect  all  the  larger  parks  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones.  All  are  playgrounds  and  many  of  them  are  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  west  and  south  sides,  where  the  pressure 
of  human  life  is  greatest.  No  extortionate  charges  are  permitted  and 
there  are  no  signs  to  keep  people  from  the  grass.  The  boats  on 
the  lagoons  are  rented  at  reasonable  rates,  the  golf  links  are  free 
and  so  are  all  the  thousands  of  tennis  courts.  In  several  of  the  smaller 
parks  free  dancing  pavilions,  free  bathhouses  and  free  swings  and 
slides  for  children  afford  recreation  for  those  who  live  in  crowded 
tenements. 

During  the  winter,  ponds  for  skating  are  maintained  and  kept 
clear  of  snow,  and  “warming  houses”  for  the  children  provide  against 
frozen  feet  and  frosted  ears.  Each  locality  has  its  own  pond  or 
lagoon,  and  the  police  are  instructed  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  the  skaters  comfortable.  All  the  new  buildings  in  these 
parks  are  attractive  in  design  and  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 
The  growth  in  architectural  taste,  as  well  as  in  civic  spirit,  is  admir¬ 
ably  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  buildings. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  New  Chicago,  the  Chicago  of  the  future, 
whether  or  not  it  follows  the  Burnham  plan  precisely,  will  make 
larger  and  more  intimate  use  of  the  Lake.  As  some  one  has  said, 
“Chicago  has  not  yet  discovered  the  Lake.  Some  time  it  will  pull 
the  water  into  its  streets  and  its  parks,  thereby  adding  to  the  utility, 
as  well  as  the  beauty,  of  its  boulevards  and  playgrounds.” 

Once  the  breakwater  is  completed,  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  the 
Lake  to  the  people,  especially  on  the  south  side,  so  that  even  the  small 
west  side  parks  can  be  connected  by  lagoons  with  the  river  and  the 
outer  harbor.  So  much  of  advantage  lies  in  a  perfectly  level  site. 

THE  Burnham  design  for  outer  docks  and  piers  is  magnificent, 
both  with  regard  to  their  size  and  arrangement,  and  their 
construction  will  restore  to  Chicago  its  supremacy  as  a  lake 
port.  A  good  deal  of  opposition  has  been  exerted  against  this  part 
of  Mr.  Burnham’s  plan,  and  there  are  many  who  stand  against  the 
widening  of  the  river,  but  all  such  efforts  will  not  avail  to  check  the 
city’s  advance.  The  idea  of  improvement  is  in  every  builder’s  mind 
and  every  change  is  certain  to  be  for  the  better. 
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The  subway  system  of  transportation  for  which  the  city  is  arrang¬ 
ing  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  filling-in  park  project  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  have  them  carried  forward  together,  for 
the  rock  excavated  in  the  tunnels  can  be  used,  and  is  intended  to  be 
used,  in  building  a  site  for  the  museum,  in  raising  the  outer  embank¬ 
ment,  and  in  constructing  the  island.  The  subway  company  is  of 
course  quite  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  dirt  as  the  park  commissioners 
are  to  receive  it,  and  within  the  coming  year  both  enterprises  will 
be  under  way.  The  island  for  the  museum  will  be  constructed  first. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  signs  of  civic  improvement  is  the 
contemplated  adornment  of  the  Midway  which  links  Jackson  Park 
on  the  Lake  with  Washington  Park  to  the  west.  It  is  at  present  a 
smooth  and  perfectly  level  stretch  of  parkway  with  a  depression  in 
the  center.  The  University  of  Chicago  occupies  the  north  boundary 
and  owns  all  of  the  land  along  the  south  boundary,  so  that  the 
Midway  is  in  effect  its  campus  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  formal 
gardening,  for  architecture  and  for  sculpture.  Lorado  Taft,  working 
with  Mr.  Burnham,  has  outlined  a  scheme  which  includes  two  massive 
fountains  and  three  architectural  bridges  which,  when  completed, 
will  make  this  park  a  most  notable  union  of  sculpture  and  architec¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  second  only  to  Grant  Park  in  its  general  interest. 

The  park  board  has  already  assigned  the  ground,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  Ferguson  Fund  have  commissioned  the  modeling  of  one  of 
these  vast  groups  called  “The  Fountain  of  Time.”  This  piece,  a 
segment  of  a  circle  in  form,  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  contains 
nearly  one  hundred  figures.  It  will  stand  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Midway  lagoon  against  the  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  border.  “The 
Fountain  of  Creation,”  its  companion  piece,  also  by  Mr.  Taft,  is 
intended  to  close  the  eastern  vista  of  the  lagoon  with  its  back  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway. 

To  span  the  water  which  will  fill  the  present  depression  in  this 
park,  three  bridges  will  be  necessary  and  Mr.  Taft  has  designs  for 
these.  They  are  to  be  ornamented  with  groups  of  sculpture,  called 
respectively,  “The  Bridge  of  Science,”  “The  Bridge  of  Arts,”  and 
“The  Bridge  of  Faiths.” 

“The  Fountain  of  Time”  and  these  ornamental  bridges  I  am  quite 
sure  will  ultimately  be  built  and  they  will  make  the  Midway  one  of 
the  noblest  formal  gardens  in  the  world. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  doing  some  part  of  its  duty  in  the 
case,  for  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  now  rises  from  the  north  side 
of  the  Midway  and  other  and  still  more  splendid  buildings  are  about 
to  be  erected — notably  a  great  chapel,  which  is  to  dominate  all  the 
other  buildings  and  overlook  the  lagoon  from  the  corner  of  Wood- 
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lawn  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Taft 
that  the  founder  of  the  University  will  aid  in  building  the  bridges 
and  in  establishing  the  lagoon. 

THE  business  men  of  Chicago  are  coming  to  understand  that 
beauty  is  a  never  failing  asset,  and  that  in  a  city  where  nature 
has  done  little,  man  must  do  much.  Here  and  there  landlords 
are  finding  out  that  it  is  easier  to  rent  a  beautiful  building  than  an 
ugly  one,  and  that  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  advertising  a  splendid 
tower  is  of  enormous  value  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

A  very  interesting  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  rapid  increase  of  attrac¬ 
tive  low-priced  apartment  buildings.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  individual  balconies,  or  loggias,  have  been  constructed  on  the 
front  of  these  apartment  buildings  so  that  the  tenants,  who  have  to 
spend  their  summers  in  the  city,  have  outside  breathing  places.  These 
have  added  greatly  to  the  desirability  of  the  apartments  and  have 
made  it  difficult  for  landlords  to  rent  their  bleak,  old-fashioned  flats 
which  are  relatively  undesirable.  As  I  walk  these  new  streets  of  a 
spring  day  and  observe  the  flower-boxes  and  trailing  vines  which 
soften  the  brick  walls  and  angular  window  casings,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  something  very  sweet  and  entirely  civilized  is  coming  to  our 

city  streets- . something  which  is  characteristic  of  the  new  city  which 

is  to  be  a  place  in  which  to  live  as  well  as  a  place  in  which  to  do 
business. 

I  think  I  must  name  one  other  curious  and  interesting  example 
of  the  change  which  is  coming  over  the  city.  Mr.  Nimmons,  having 
been  occasioned  to  build  a  big  factory  building  on  the  south  side, 
persuaded  his  client  to  permit  him  to  house  the  water-tank  on  the 
roof  in  an  inexpensive  tower,  this  tower  to  be  carried  out  in  harmony 
with  the  building,  which  is  an  attractive  one.  A  further  reform  was 
suggested  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Nimmons  and  a  little  chime  of  bells 
instead  of  a  hideous  whistle  calls  the  workman  to  the  shop  and  releases 
him  from  his  task  at  night. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  as  Daniel  Burnham’s  plans  were, 
powerful  as  his  personality  became,  he  and  his  laborers  were  after 
all  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  Chicago’s  civic  awakening.  Along 
with  the  development  of  his  great  lake  front  park,  his  boulevards 
and  civic  centers,  has  gone  on  a  campaign  against  unnecessary  smoke, 
a  war  on  billboards,  ugly  lampposts  and  cluttering  signs,  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  parks,  and,  above  all,  an  advancement  in  architecture 
and  civic  taste.  All  of  these  must  be  counted  a  part  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  going  on  during  the  past  ten  years  and  which  are 
continuing  with  accelerating  momentum  today. 
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ITHOUT  the  subtle  quality  known  as  atmosphere, 
gardens  as  well  as  pictures  fail  utterly  of  their  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  to  charm,  to  uplift  the  imagination,  to 
satisfy  the  aesthetic  need,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  world.  If  we  were  allowed  individually  to 
choose  one  picture  from  a  room,  whose  walls  were 
hung  with  canvases  depicting  every  sort  of  a  subject, 
we  should  be  apt  to  take  the  one  that  was  restful  rather  than  striking, 
charming  rather  than  bold  in  treatment.  We  should  prefer  the  one 
that  was  so  serene  in  tranquil  beauty  that  it  would  never  fail  to  disarm 
us  of  moods  of  despondency.  It  is  atmosphere  that  we  desire  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  in  gardens.  We  need  to  step  out  occasionally,  from  our 
work-a-day  frame  of  mind  into  the  realm  of  dreams,  or  rather  into 
delightful  realities.  This  vital  need  is  better  supplied  by  gardens  than 
by  pictures :  in  pictures  we  are  led  mystically  by  the  path  of  imagina¬ 
tion;  in  gardens  we  walk  in  realized  dreams. 

Like  all  subtle  things,  atmosphere  eludes  the  definition  of  the  clev¬ 
erest,  while  hovering  like  a  sentient  personality  wherever  it  is  gently 
coaxed.  Rigid  laws  of  composition  cannot  ensnare  it.  Yet  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  placing  of  one  object  with  another,  a  flower  with  a  tree,  stone 
or  fountain,  will  lure  it  into  the  garden  as  truly  as  into  a  picture.  The 
handling  of  details  in  relation  to  masses,  the  proportioning  of  small 
and  large  spaces,  the  placing  of  a  few  conspicuous  objects,  compose 
the  technique  of  gardens  as  surely  as  the  bold  or  light  strokes  of  a 
brush  laden  with  pigment,  form  it  in  pictures. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  garden  atmosphere  is  to  be 
found  in  San  Diego,  or  rather  on  the  Silver  Strand  at  Coronado  just 
across  the  bay.  The  garden  lies  so  near  to  the  sea  that  the  restless 
breathing  of  the  surf  is  continually  heard,  even  though  the  place  is  the 
embodiment  of  peace.  The  huge  Coronado  caravansary  is  but  a 
stone’s  throw  away — yet  not  a  suggestion  of  its  pomp  and  show  has 
crept  into  this  happy  planting  ground.  A  fashionable  Italian  villa 
touches  its  simple  wall,  not  having  influenced  its  modest  individuality. 
While  this  Japanese  garden  covers  less  than  half  an  acre  of  American 
soil,  the  place  is  as  thoroughly  Japanese  as  if  one  had  sailed  to  it 
across  the  sea,  instead  of  mounting  a  long,  low  flight  of  steps  and 
entering  it  through  carved  gates. 

In  response  to  the  clang  of  a  brazen  gong  struck  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  a  maid  from  Japan  shuffles  along  on  sandaled  feet.  A  Buddha 
sits  in  rapt  meditation,  hushing  the  incoming  American  chatterer. 
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THE  JAPANESE  GRASS  RIPPLES  OVER  THE  GROUND  LIKE  WAVELETS  ON  AN  INLAND  LAKE,  GIVING  A 
CHARMING  IMPRESSION  OF  “ALIVENESS”  TO  THE  GARDEN:  THE  PORCELAIN  GOOSE  APPEARS  TO  BE 
WADDLING  TO  THE  LITTLE  POND:  THE  RETAINING  WALL  AT  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  PATH  HAS  BEEN 
CLEVERLY  MADE  INTO  A  SEAT  SIMPLY  BY  TURNING  ONE  OF  THE  STONES  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  POSITION. 


WELL  OF  THE  SQUARE  BUCKET  AND 
HAND-TWISTED  ROPE;  SHOWING  THE 
DECORATIVE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  OLD  TREE 
TRUNKS  WHEN  SUITABLY  USED. 


BENEATH  THE  THATCHED  ROOF  OF  THIS 
GARDEN  SHRINE  A  STONE  BUDDHA  SITS 
IN  ETERNAL  MEDITATION,  QUITE  AT 
HOME  IN  THE  JAPANESE  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE  THAT  PERVADES  THIS  MINIA¬ 
TURE  CALIFORNIA  GARDEN. 


VARIED  CHARM  OF  A  JAPANESE  HALF-ACRE 


Mulberry  trees  arch  the  walk  leading  to  a  little  pond.  Dripping 
sprays  of  wistaria  cover  a  rustic  seat  near  the  bank.  A  bamboo  tea¬ 
house  thatched  with  reeds  calls  the  weary  to  rest  on  a  little  island. 
Crescent  bridges  span  the  water  through  which  gold  fish  flash,  play¬ 
ing  beneath  lotus  pads.  Japan  itself  seems  somehow  to  have  crept 
within  the  half -roofed  fence  that  surrounds  this  lovely  place. 


r1  is  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  the  choice  of  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  placing  of  the  stone  lanterns,  the  fountain,  well  and 
shrines  that  has  brought  about  this  remarkable  illusion  or  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Japan.  The  paths  of  this  garden  are  all  narrow,  bordered  by 
stones  of  uneven  size  or  else  by  trimly-cut  turf.  Here  the  grass  is  a 
rich  bright  green  resembling  blue  grass  lawns ;  but  instead  of  growing 
so  high  as  to  require  constant  cutting,  it  never  exceeds  a  uniform 
height  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  pushes  up  from  its  roots  until  it  forms 
little  waves,  wrinkling  all  over  the  ground  like  a  soft  suede  glove,  or 
like  shirred  panne  velvet,  or  the  gentle  ripples  of  a  lake.  It  springs 
soft  and  thick  beneath  the  feet,  requires  but  little  water,  no  cutting, 
and  is  equally  rich  in  color,  both  summer  and  winter.  It  gives  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  “alive”  sense  to  the  garden,  forming  one  of  its  most  interesting 
features. 

This  garden  has  been  especially  planned  for  vistas  or  pictures. 
Each  thing  has  been  considered  in  relation  to  everything  else.  From 
the  pool  which  is  the  central  point  of  interest,  though  not  of  its  area, 
paths  radiate  that  sweep  gracefully,  following  the  contours  of  the  land. 
Not  a  hill  has  been  leveled  or  a  hollow  filled.  In  the  hollows  are  irises 
or  lotus  beds :  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  are  arbors,  a  shrine,  a  carved 
lantern,  rest-seat  or  an  especially  fine  tree.  Small  pine  trees  have 
been  bridged,  trussed  and  tied  until  they  have  been  forced  to  parallel 
the  paths  or  grass  slopes,  helping  most  decoratively  to  convey  the 
foreign  atmosphere.  Bamboo  thickets  have  been  planted  where  they 
form  screens  from  the  street.  White  and  lavender  wistaria  vines  have 
been  grown  where  a  dark  pine  serves  as  their  foil. 

Nothing  is  so  ridiculously  unsuitable  to  American  gardens  as  the 
marble  Venuses,  plaster  of  Paris  Bacchantes,  cast-iron  dancing  bears 
and  wooden  pigmies  which  are  occasionally  seen  braving  the  winter 
winds  and  scorching  suns  of  certain  gardens.  A  tree  clipped  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  full  rigged  ship,  weird  and  abnormal,  is  a  little  better.  But  in 
this  garden  the  images  of  Japan’s  choice  are  delightfully  pleasing. 
There  is  something  so  naive  about  them  that  they  charm  instead  of 
offend  the  onlooker.  Here  a  bronze  crane  feeds  among  the  grasses  at 
the  edge  of  the  pool.  White  porcelain  geese  waddle  to  its  shores  or 
preen  their  brittle  feathers  near  its  mirrored  rim.  Yellow  china  birds 
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perch  and  nest  among  the  branches  of  weeping  birch  or  willow  trees 
trailing  branches  in  the  placid  water.  Live  canaries,  orioles  and  lin¬ 
nets  have  here  taken  the  pretty  hint  and  flutter,  sing  and  nest-build. 
Real  blackbirds  alight  on  lily  pads  to  drink  or  else  on  the  many- 
branehed  dead  trees  placed  on  the  bank,  that  they  may  have  an 
unobstructed  vantage  ground  for  observation. 

The  treatment  of  details  accounts  for  much  of  this  atmospheric 
charm.  The  steps  alone  are  worth  an  especial  mention.  One  illus¬ 
tration  shows  part  of  a  long  flight  of  earth  steps  faced  by  bamboo 
logs  and  held  in  place  by  short  pieces  of  the  same  wood  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground.  Here  also  is  seen  the  effective  use  of  a  delicate  bam¬ 
boo  curtain  screening  off  the  street,  the  position  of  the  stone  lantern, 
the  rough  stone  retaining  wall  and  a  twisted  dwarf  pine  against  the 
gardener’s  paneled  cottage.  Another  photograph  shows  a  short  flight 
of  rough  stone  steps  leading,  beneath  a  beloved  torii,  to  a  shrine 
where  a  Buddha,  absorbed  in  meditation,  sits  under  a  thatched  roof. 
A  white-frocked  baby  came  toddling  by  and  saw  the  tonsured  god  sit¬ 
ting  with  mind  firmly  fixed  upon  the  Eternal.  She  sat  on  the  lowest 
step  calling  gleefully  to  the  world  at  large,  “See  the  ’ittle  baby.” 
Then  after  the  second  puzzled  stare  she  exclaimed:  “No,  a  Teddy 
Bear!”  The  Merciful  Buddha,  who  remembered  five  hundred  births, 
was  undisturbed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  child. 

The  well,  illustrated,  represents  another  point  regarding  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  garden  detail.  Instead  of  making  the  sweep  of  smoothly 
sawed  beams  braced  with  other  smoothly  sawed  beams,  naturally 
twisted  branches  of  old  trees  have  been  used.  The  wheel  is  of  wood 
held  in  place  by  wooden  pins.  Infinitely  more  suitable  than  if  made  of 
cast  iron!  The  rope  is  of  hand-platted  rags.  The  bucket  is  square 
instead  of  round  and  rudely  carved  with  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  sun. 
The  curb  is  also  square,  the  well  of  cobbles,  a  bamboo  thicket  casting 
over  all  its  latticed  shade.  Every  point  speaks  harmoniously  of 
Japanese  treatment. 

Another  photograph  shows  skill  in  composition.  From  the  pool 
where  the  crane  stands  amongst  grass  and  blossoming  rhus,  the  vision 
leads  along  a  stone  waterway  under  a  wistaria  arbor,  to  the  Guardian 
Dragon  of  the  Roof.  Here  each  detail  merits  attention.  The  water¬ 
way  is  curved  instead  of  being  straight  and  is  partly  covered  with 
creeping  cypress.  It  conducts  the  overflow  from  a  fountain,  through 
the  stone  flagged  arbor,  to  the  central  pool — a  charming  way  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  whole  garden  together.  A  carved  stone  lantern  lights  the 
entrance  of  the  arbor  and  a  shallow  pool.  Cherry  trees  scatter  their 
pink  and  white  petals  upon  the  silky  turf  just  beyond  the  range  of 
the  camera.  The  gardener’s  daughter,  faithful  to  the  kimono  of  her 
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land,  glides  about  helping  with  the  pruning  of  the  pine  buds.  The 
whole  creates  the  atmosphere  of  a  garden  in  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

THE  tree  planting  in  this  garden  is  unusually  fine.  Pines  of  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  giving  variety  of  foliage,  texture  and  color,  are 
massed  together  in  a  little  swale.  One  that  is  especially  beau¬ 
tiful  stands  alone.  Dwarf  pines  nestle  in  small  depressions  of  the 
hill.  An  illustration  calls  attention  to  the  placing  of  the  light  gray 
granite  lantern  beside  a  slender,  gracefully  contorted,  long-needled 
pine.  A  shrub  moreover  is  being  trained  to  stand  stiffly  erect,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  vertical  line  of  the  lantern.  On  the  right  is  a  pine  in  training 
for  a  horizontal  position,  that  it  may  reach  over  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
repeating  its  flowing  line.  The  narrow  path  dips  gently  to  a  bridge, 
and  an  antique,  hammered  iron  lantern  rests  on  a  boulder  near  an 
approach  to  the  tea-house. 

The  banks  of  the  pool  are  charmingly  planted.  At  one  place  the 
lawn  falls  to  the  edge  of  the  water;  at  another,  rocks  raise  it  slightly. 
Vines  trail  from  lawn  to  water,  dripping  over  a  tiny  wall.  An  ever¬ 
green  shrub  is  in  one  place,  a  flower  in  another.  One  plant,  squat  and 
round,  its  neighbor  tall  and  slender.  Papyrus  fills  in  by  a  bridge  sup¬ 
port,  so  that  it  makes  an  attractive  reflection.  An  artificial  island  of 
diminutive  size  holds  water  plants  which  soon  will  drift  with  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Irregularity  of  growth,  object,  height  and  size,  mark  the  art  of 
the  marginal  planting. 

Other  photographs  show  the  beauty  of  irregular  planting.  Stones 
have  been  left  at  the  foot  of  a  cypress — or  placed  there,  who  can  tell 
which?  A  stick  has  been  pushed  into  the  water  from  the  bank.  Is  it 
there  to  support  shrubbery  or  merely  to  make  a  woodsy  reflection? 
One  stone  of  the  wall  by  the  path  has  been  turned  horizontally.  Is  it 
an  accident  or  intended  for  a  little  resting-place  such  as  one  finds  in  a 
woodland  walk?  A  tall  small-trunked  tree  shoots  into  the  air.  Its 
branches  sweep  to  the  ground,  delicately,  like  the  spray  of  a  fountain. 
Nodding  papyrus  marks  the  presence  of  a  pool,  a  mite  of  a  pool  just 
the  right  size  for  a  mirror  S 

Still  another  illustration  is  of  a  blue  and  gray  porcelain  lantern  at 
the  head  of  a  rough  flight  of  stairs  leading  down  to  paths  which  appear 
to  flow  like  water,  with  lines  of  least  resistance,  to  iris  beds  around 
the  corner.  Color  was  needed  under  the  dark  pine,  so  the  rich  blue 
lantern  was  placed  there — the  light  ones  found  their  place  in  the  open. 

All  the  gates  of  this  garden  are  interesting.  There  is  the  carved 
torii  gate  of  the  entrance,  besides  a  narrow  latticed  one  at  the  side 
entrance,  one  woven  of  finely  split  bamboo,  like  a  basket.  The  gar¬ 
dener’s  lodge  is  of  matting,  paneled  and  roofed  with  tile.  The  kitchen 
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garden  is  laid  in  neat  little  rows  and  fenced  decoratively.  Even  the 
chickens  that  emerge  from  their  tiny  house  and  yard  fit  properly  into 
the  picture  for  their  feathers  are  all  curled  and  ruffled  the  wrong  way. 
Every  bush  suggests  a  poster  design.  Every  hanging  or  standing 
lantern  is  the  center  of  a  picture.  At  every  turn  of  the  path  is  a  fresh 
surprise.  The  gardener  keeps  mainly  to  his  native  costume,  his  wife 
carries  the  baby  in  a  sling  on  her  back. 

This  beautiful  garden,  as  perfectly  designed  and  proportioned  as 
one  of  Japan’s  incomparable  vases,  is  an  inspiring  lesson  in  landscape 
art.  Not  that  it  is  desirable  in  general  to  make  poster  designs  of  our 
trees,  or  to  buy  a  few  porcelain  geese,  or  stand  carved  lanterns  here 
and  there  in  our  gardens,  but  that  an  appreciation  may  be  gained 
of  the  wisdom  of  doing  things  in  a  way  that  is  true  to  individuality. 
Formal  gardens  should  not  have  riotous  vines;  cozy  gardens  should 
beware  of  clipped  trees;  informal  gardens  should  scorn  smart  little 
plants  in  square  tubs.  Atmosphere,  charm,  good  taste  or  whatever 
name  is  preferred,  is  but  loyalty  to  individuality.  To  merely  think 
the  thoughts  that  come  spontaneously  and  to  make  them  visible,  is  to 
produce  the  witching  places,  constant  in  their  allurement. 


MEN  SAY 


MEN  say,  “You  may  not  pray  with  us  who  have  new  prayers  to 
pray!” 

Then  am  I  brave  to  speak  my  word,  and  make  my  prayer,  today? 


Men  say,  “You  shall  not  do  the  work  which  is  not  our  work  too!” 
Have  I  the  strength  in  spite  of  this,  my  own  dear  work  to  do? 

Men  say,  “You  shall  not  love  the  thing  we  have  not  learned  to  love!” 
Have  I  the  will  to  set  that  thing  all  other  things  above? 

Men  say,  “You  may  not  be  the  Soul,  that  you  have  longed  to  be!” 
But,  if  I  could  be,  God,  my  God,  then  would  they  worship  thee ! 


Marguerite  O.  B.  Wilkinson. 
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THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD: 
GOOD  BEANS:  BY  WALTER  A  DYER 

T  was  the  Fourth  of  July  and  we  were  eating  our  first 
stringless  beans  for  the  season. 

“My!”  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  the  House,  “these 
beans  are  good!” 

I  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  It  was  as  though 
Eve  had  glanced  appreciatively  about  Eden  and  said, 
“This  is  a  nice  little  garden,  Adam.  Try  one  of  these 
early  apples.”  But  I  perceive  that  my  state  of  mind  needs  explana¬ 
tion. 

It  was  this  way.  I  had  been  spending  my  holiday  in  the  back¬ 
yard  in  preference  to  the  crowded  excursion  train  or  the  vulgar 
bathing  beach.  In  the  forenoon  the  sun  poured  down  such  an  insistent 
heat  that  the  lettuce  leaves  curled  up  limply  and  the  grapevine  tendrils 
drooped.  The  silk  was  beginning  to  show  on  the  corn  where  the  ears 
were  forming.  The  corn  evidently  liked  the  hot,  dry  weather,  but 
I  didn’t.  As  I  straightened  up  after  working  between  the  rows  I 
fancied  I  felt  a  slight  dizziness  and  I  hastily  sought  a  shady  spot. 

As  I  stood  there  hatless,  leaning  on  my  hoe,  and  enviously  watch¬ 
ing  a  sparrow  disporting  himself  near  my  lawn  sprinkler,  it  suddenly 
came  over  me  what  an  extraordinary  bit  of  creation  this  backyard  of 
mine  is. 

There  are  lots  of  things  I  don’t  know  about  it,  but  I  know  enough 
to  marvel  at.  In  the  beginning  it  was  Chaos  and  black  Night,  like 
everything  else.  Then  came  the  cooling  and  wrinkling  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  volcanic  upheavals;  and  when  this  ages-long  tumult  had 
subsided,  and  the  dry  land  and  the  sea  were  set  in  their  proper  places, 
my  backyard  was  some  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  deep. 

One  would  have  thought  that  its  fate  was  sealed,  and  that  it 
could  never  hope  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  an  oyster  bed. 
But  the  great  Craftsman  had  a  nobler  mission  for  it.  Perhaps  he 
had  a  divine  vision  of  my  lawn  and  garden  and  locust  tree. 

Anyhow,  one  geologic  day  a  great  ice  river,  miles  and  miles  wide, 
came  creeping  down  from  the  frozen  North.  Over  hill  and  valley 
it  came  in  its  ponderous,  irresistible  flow,  across  Green  Mountains 
and  Berkshires,  shearing  off  mountain  tops  as  it  came,  and  grinding 
them  into  pebbles  and  sand. 

But  the  weather  turned  warm  again,  and  the  huge  glacier  met  a 
torrid  wave  from  the  south.  The  battle  with  wind  and  sun  was 
fought  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  gradually  the  ice  army  was  forced 
to  retreat,  leaving  behind  it  the  wreckage  of  war,  huge  granite  boulders 
from  Vermont,  pieces  of  flint  from  Canada.  And  at  the  scene  of  the 
first  great  battle  it  left  a  heap  of  sand  and  gravel  so  great  that  when 
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it  melted  it  spread  out  into  the  sea.  Little  water  courses  formed 
and  the  sand  pile  was  flattened  and  drained.  Then  the  tides  cut  a 
channel  through  behind  the  last  bulwark  of  low  hills,  and  left  Long 
Island  and  my  backyard  a  dry  desert  of  sand. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  world,  trees  and  flowers  and  all  manner 
of  plants  had  been  learning  how  to  grow  and  be  beautiful,  and  birds 
and  winds  and  hairy  animals  scattered  their  seed  far  and  wide.  Sand- 
favoring  grasses  took  root,  and  in  due  time  Long  Island  became  a 
waving  prairie.  Then  came  the  various  soil-making  processes  of 
growth  and  decay,  and  in  a  jiffy  followed  red  man  and  white,  and  our 
village,  and  the  little  white  house  wherein  I  dwell. 

How  complete  it  all  seems  to  me  now,  as  though  the  final  con¬ 
summation  had  been  wrought  for  me  and  the  Lady  of  the  House, 
that  we  might  have  a  small  spot  of  green  for  our  souls  to  grow  in. 
Soil,  seed  and  sunshine,  all  for  us!  Doubtless  it  seems  the  same  to 
the  lowly  and  beneficent  toad  that  spends  his  days  beneath  the 
tomato  vines.  But  I  coidd  not  help  wondering,  as  I  stood  there  in 
the  pleasant  shade,  if  this  were  not  also  a  mere  transition  stage  on 
the  way  to  something  far  more  beautiful  ages  hence. 

And  so,  as  I  say,  I  was  shocked  when  the  Lady  of  the  House 
lightly  remarked,  “These  beans  are  good!” 

“Madam,”  said  I,  after  an  impressive  pause,  “the  Lord  made 
these  beans.” 

But  Madam  had  been  canning  peas  and  was  not  in  my  frame 
of  mind. 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  man  who  perfected  this  strain  of  seed,” 
she  retorted,  “and  if  you  hadn’t  fertilized  that  garden  for  three  years, 
and  if  you  hadn’t  planted  the  seed  at  the  right  time  and  the  right 
depth,  and  if  you  hadn’t  kept  out  the  weeds  and  cultivated  during 
the  drought,  I  guess  they  would  be  a  sorry  mess.” 

Madam  was  right.  It  is  inspiring  to  realize  that  we  have  some 
part  in  creation,  after  all.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  Doctrine 
of  Free  Will  holds.  I  can  leave  my  backyard  to  the  ragweed  and 
burdocks,  or  I  can  make  it  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  So  I  trust  I  am 
not  irreverent  or  unduly  prideful  if  I  declare,  “The  Lord  and  I, 
we  grew  these  beans.” 
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EW  YORK  CITY  is  on  the  way  to  win  for  itself  a 
crown  of  magical  beauty.  From  being  perhaps  the 
most  inartistic  and  dreary  city  in  the  world,  it  has 
become,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  one  of 
unusual  attraction,  compelling  the  admiration  of  the 
beholder  and  stirring  his  imagination.  Interesting, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  its  beauty  has  been  evolved  as  it 
were  by  accident;  not  because  its  inhabitants  held  high  ideals  of 
beauty  which  they  have  materialized.  Rather  its  beauty  has  devel¬ 
oped  through  a  response  to  civic  needs;  through  demands  made  by 
its  people  for  better  and  more  rational  means  of  living,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  of  certain  distinguished 
American  architects,  men  who  in  addition  to  responding  promptly  to 
the  great  human  cry  of  the  hour  have  been  swift  to  project  into  their 
work  beauty  of  design  and  excellence  of  craftsmanship. 

The  architects  of  this  generation  found  New  York  City  a  field  of 
bad  dreams,  expressing  ideas  of  “comfort  and  utility”  that  were  hard 
and  uncompromising.  It  was  crossed  and  recrossed  by  long  canyon¬ 
like  streets,  flanked  on  either  side  by  houses  with  brownstone  fronts. 
The  rigidity  and  lack  of  variety  in  these  houses  were  painful;  the 
monotone  of  their  color  was  only  relieved  by  plentiful  sunshine.  Nor 
was  living  in  them  a  soul-satisfying  existence.  Their  perpendicular 
flights  of  stairs  were  hard  to  climb ;  the  arrangement  of  their  rooms, 
their  narrow  halls  and  the  height  of  their  ceilings  gave  them  unnatural 
proportions,  inefficient  light  and  obvious  ways  of  passing  from  one 
room  into  another  that  cramped  all  expectancy. 

The  melancholy  thing  is  that  America  should  have  accepted  this 
style  of  architecture  and  the  inartistic  influences  of  the  Victorian 
period  after  having  had,  earlier  in  its  history,  the  fine,  attractive 
mansions  of  Colonial  and  Federal  days.  And  not  until  comparatively 
recently  has  a  revulsion  from  the  real  horrors  of  the  Victorian  period 
been  felt  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  This  change  of  sentiment  was  first 
noted  in  the  architecture  of  homes,  then  in  buildings  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare. 

The  color  of  the  dwelling  portion  of  the  city  has  already  changed 
from  a  gloomy  tone  of  brown  to  one  light  and  varied,  and  the  most 
modem  houses  are  not  only  more  comfortable  and  more  sanitary,  but 
more  beautiful  than  the  old  ones.  Indeed,  since  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  has  been  carried  on  in  accordance  with  recognized  ideals  of 
beauty,  in  harmony  with  utilitarian  requirements,  the  residential  part 
of  the  city  has  begun  to  appear  as  a  daring  and  wonderful  whole, 
unique  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  that  of  strong  individualism. 
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THE  power  of  beauty  is  impelling  and  subtly  contagious.  As 
soon  as  the  individuals  of  a  city  show  a  determination  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  attractive  homes,  giving  the  comforts 
and  accommodations  they  desire,  their  ideas  expand  and  they  begin 
to  contrive  that  various  improvements  shall  spread  not  only  through¬ 
out  their  own  neighborhood,  but  to  various  other  parts  of  the  city. 

This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  New  York,  although  on  account 
of  its  physical  limitations  it  has  been  a  difficult  city  to  handle,  in¬ 
tensely  difficult  to  render  beautiful.  In  every  instance  there  has  had 
to  be  an  adaptation  of  plans  for  improvements  to  restricted  areas,  long 
and  narrow,  while  the  scarcity  of  land  in  desirable  sections  and  its 
immense  value  has  also  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  Still,  the  very 
difficulties  presented  to  the  architects  have  tended  to  develop  civic 
individuality,  until  today,  when  the  era  of  its  beauty  is  just  dawning, 
there  is  not  another  city  to  compare  with  it  in  vivacious  and  original 
charm.  All  idea  of  close  harmony  has  been  cast  to  the  wind  in  the 
growth  of  New  York.  The  city  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain 
heterogeneous  in  its  expression,  adapting  whenever  suitable  to  its 
purpose  the  best  in  art  of  any  nation  or  time,  and  combining  it  with 
all  that  modern  science  has  to  give. 

No  more  convincing  instance  of  this  disregard  for  similitude  has 
of  late  been  presented  to  the  public  than  the  plans  of  Guy  Lowell  for 
a  new  court-house  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  projected  civic  center. 
The  reversion  to  classic  type  of  architecture  in  this  plan  and  its  sug¬ 
gested  adaptation  to  the  rapid,  present-day  life  of  the  American  are 
sufficient  to  make  it  distinctive;  while  an  attempt  to  blend  it  into  a 
scene  dominated  by  skyscrapers  denotes  strength  of  conviction  and 
even  a  deep  insight  into  the  architectural  possibilities  of  the  future. 

The  court-house  would  probably  be  surrounded  by  other  civic 
buildings,  such  as  a  new  Federal  court  building,  a  new  criminal  court 
building,  also  a  new  Tombs  prison,  a  State  office  building  and  a  new 
post  office.  Indeed,  this  civic  center  which  might  begin  where  Broad¬ 
way  and  Park  Row  come  together  would  eventually  extend  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  far  beyond  the  present  plan;  its  conception  being  one  of 
unusual  magnitude.  Probably  it  would  wipe  out  Chinatown,  trans¬ 
forming  Doyers  Street,  where  its  life  now  centers,  into  a  straightened 
thoroughfare  outlined  by  tall  useful  buildings.  It  might  even  pene¬ 
trate  the  Bowery,  its  purpose  in  every  instance  relating  to  and  giving 
impetus  to  civic  improvement. 

The  development  architecturally  of  this  civic  center  would  prove 
moreover  of  far  reaching  interest  to  art  lovers.  The  proposed  circular 
shape  of  the  court-house,  its  amphitheater-like  outline  and  the  fact 
that  it  would  appear  the  same  from  whichever  direction  it  was  ap- 
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Arnold  IV.  Brunner,  Architect. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Landscape  Architect. 


INSPIRATION  point:  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  PROPOSED  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  EXTEN¬ 
SION,  SHOWING  HOW  NEW  YORK  MAY  TRANSFORM  THE  RAGGED  RIVER 
EDGES  OF  HER  CITY  INTO  PLACES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  RECREATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


A  PICTURESQUE  POINT  IN  THE  PROPOSED  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  EXTENSION,  AT 
THE  NORTH  END  OF  INWOOD  HILL:  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WAY  IN 
WHICH  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  HUDSON  COULD  BE  KEPT  BEAUTIFUL. 


Guy  Lowell,  Architect. 


THIS  CLASSIC,  MANY-COLUMNED  BUILDING,  WHICH  REMINDS  ONE  OF  THE  COLISEUM 
OF  ROME,  IS  THE  CIRCULAR  COURT-HOUSE,  THE  PROPOSED  CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK'S 
CIVIC  group:  SO  GIGANTIC  ARE  ITS  PROPORTIONS  THAT  EVEN  IN  A  NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF  SKYSCRAPERS  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  DANGER  OF  ITS  APPEARING  DWARFED. 


PROPOSED  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NEW  SUBWAY  AS  IT  BECOMES  ELEVATED  AT 
QUEEN’S  BOULEVARD:  ONE  SHOWING  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  OVER  THOSE 
BUILT  IN  THE  PAST  AND  DAMAGING  TO  EVERY  CONCEPTION  OF  BEAUTY. 
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proached  should  tend  to  make  it  a  typical  center,  a  point  from  which 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  civic  movement  might  be  reckoned. 
Time  must  naturally  be  consumed  before  this  work  is  completed  or 
even  fairly  well  begun,  the  entire  plan  being  still  in  a  state  of  flux. 
And  since  nothing  is  so  sure  as  change,  it  is  impossible  to  prophecy  the 
extent  of  the  revolution  that  acceptation  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  design  for 
this  court-house,  appearing  on  a  casual  glance  like  the  Coliseum  of 
Rome,  might  have  on  the  architecture  of  the  city  a  few  decades  hence. 
New  York  may  then  be  undergoing  another  period  of  rebuilding. 

Already  the  influence  of  the  new  court-house  design  is  being  felt  in 
the  city.  Looking  at  the  plans  of  this  building  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  it  would,  if  ever  a  reality,  be  impressive,  impregnating  its 
surroundings  with  an  air  of  solemnity  not  untinged  with  the  romance 
that  should  cling  to  the  court-house  of  a  great  city.  Its  dimensions  as 
proposed  would  make  it  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high,  its 
diameter  about  four  hundred  feet.  The  front  view  of  it  would  be 
equal  to  the  distance  of  three  blocks.  Such  mammoth  proportions 
therefore  would  prevent  it  from  appearing  dwarfed  even  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  skyscrapers. 

A  PLAN  for  an  art  center  on  the  site  of  the  lower  receiving  reser¬ 
voir  in  Central  Park  has  attracted  attention.  The  necessity 
of  extending  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  come  about 
by  the  imperativeness  of  housing  the  almost  invaluable  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Morgan.  If  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum’s  plan  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  old  Croton  reservoir  back  of  the  Museum  would  have  been 
drained  off  and  a  nest  of  buildings  erected  thereon,  surrounding,  as 
it  were,  a  garden  court. 

The  use  of  the  site  of  the  old  reservoir  for  a  mighty  and  enduring 
Museum  building  would  have  provided  a  natural  setting  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  even  the  Tuileries  of  Paris  or  any  other  museum  known  to  the 
writer.  The  lower  part  of  the  old  reservoir  which  could  have  been  used 
commands  at  once  about  fifteen  acres.  In  fact,  had  this  reservoir 
plan  been  carried  into  execution  the  Museum  would  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  expand  naturally  and  to  fulfil  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  its  real  purpose. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  understand  from  reliable  author¬ 
ity  that  the  plans  for  enlarging  the  Metropolitan  Museum  have  been 
settled;  that  it  is  to  be  extended  south  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  wing  at  present  on  the  right  extending  north.  The 
architects,  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  are  undoubtedly  especially 
adapted  to  this  work,  as  much  of  the  planning  and  developing  of  the 
Museum  has  been  the  result  of  their  effort.  The  plans  made  by  this 
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firm  have  passed  the  board  of  estimate  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  designs  and  working  drawings  are  already  in  process  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Just  when  the  building  will  be  begun  is  not  yet  known,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  find  out  when  it  will  be  completed.  But  the  fact  that 
it  will  contain  the  priceless  Morgan  collection  has  been  verified  and 
that  it  will  add  beauty  as  well  as  space  to  the  present  structure  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  realizing  the  architectural  hands  in  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

That  on  the  whole  it  will  be  as  picturesque  a  structure  as  the  one 
Mr.  Borglum  has  worked  out  and  suggested  to  the  Museum  is  not 
probable.  It  will  add  a  certain  formal  beauty  to  Fifth  Avenue,  but 
its  placing  w  ill  not  afford  the  opportunity  for  intimate  relation  to  the 
Park  which  Mr.  Borglum  desired  in  his  designs.  Also  it  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  using  up  Park  territory  already  beautified,  instead  of 
capping  the  old  reservoir  and  in  a  way  crowning  the  center  of  a  very 
beautiful  section  of  Central  Park.  However,  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
built  as  it  is  must  be  the  result  of  careful  investigation  and  the  wisdom 
born  of  long  experience  in  the  development  of  this  section,  and  the 
Museum  building  as  it  stands  today  will  certainly  be  vastly  improved 
by  a  balancing  w7ing  such  as  this  firm  of  architects  proposes  to  erect. 

ANOTHER  plan  of  conspicuous  import  to  the  city  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Riverside  Drive,  a  plan  embodying  such  an  extension  as 
part  of  the  city  map.  No  longer  is  it  a  matter  of  question  that 
the  Drive  will  in  time  be  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  northernmost 
point  of  Manhattan.  It  is  merely  a  matter  at  present  of  accepting 
the  best  plan  for  the  work,  which,  as  it  will  be  permanent,  should  be 
artistic  in  character  as  well  as  adding  to  the  convenience  of  travel. 
Until  a  map  regulating  the  extension  of  Riverside  Drive  is  adopted, 
the  lines  of  the  cross  streets  which  intersect  it  cannot  be  settled,  nor 
can  the  owners  of  property  contiguous  to  the  Drive  be  permitted 
either  to  sell  or  to  develop  it  according  to  their  fancy.  Promptness  in 
adopting  a  plan  as  part  of  the  city  map  should  therefore  be  of  the 
utmost  value  both  to  the  city  and  to  its  property  owmers.  The  prompt 
adoption  of  a  plan  would  in  no  way  commit  the  city  to  its  immediate 
execution,  or  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  before  war¬ 
ranted  to  do  so  by  its  financial  condition.  The  actual  execution  of  the 
plan  might  extend  over  a  prolonged  period. 

But  as  the  city  is  never  in  a  position  to  make  a  large  outlay  all  at 
once  this  fact  is  of  no  particular  disadvantage,  especially  if  the  work 
proceeds  in  such  a  way  that  the  city  reaps  the  benefits  of  increased 
values  as  it  progresses.  In  the  pursuance  of  such  a  plan  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  for  Riverside  Drive,  the  assessments  wrould  pay  the  cost  of  the 
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improvement.  Large  values  would  be  created  extending  also  to  the 
surrounding  lands.  Already  Riverside  Drive  and  the  adjoining  prop¬ 
erties  have  increased  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

The  plans  for  the  extension  of  Riverside  Drive  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  have  been  prepared  by  Arnold  W.  Brunner  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  men  well  known  for  their  rare  taste  and  ability  in  work 
of  this  kind.  At  the  request  of  the  Borough  President  they  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  new  map  founded  on  simplicity  and  beauty  with  the  back¬ 
bone  of  permanent  value  combined  in  a  fairly  economical  scheme. 
The  plan  is  ambitious;  it  provides  that  the  Drive  shall  become  a 
boulevard  having  no  rival,  one  treated  from  an  architectural  stand¬ 
point  wherein  the  landscape  will  be  encouraged  to  make  favorable 
impression  warranted  by  its  natural  advantages. 

One  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  throughout  its  length  the  railroad 
tracks  and  yards  will  be  so  screened  with  trees  and  shrubbery  as  to 
make  them  as  unobjectionable  to  sight  as  possible.  At  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-fifth  Street,  however,  the  railway  tracks  go  into  a  tunnel  so 
that  the  river  front  along  Washington  Heights  is  left  entirely  free  for 
park  purposes.  It  was  the  activity  of  apartment-house  builders  along 
Washington  Heights  and  the  Fort  Washington  section  of  the  city  that 
first  pointed  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  permanent  plan  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  valuable  strip  of  country.  For  as  things  stand  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  great  danger  that  the  outlook  will  be  completely  spoiled 
by  apartment  houses  which  if  once  erected  are  difficult  and  costly  to 
remove. 

From  a  scrutiny  of  the  drawings  shown  in  connection  with  the 
plans  for  the  proposed  Drive,  it  would  appear  that  they  have  been 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  consideration  for  the  landscape 
and  its  permanent  embellishment.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  city  will  find  itself  justified  financially  in  hastening  along  this 
work. 

THE  new  subways  for  Greater  New  York  are  perhaps  the  most 
eagerly  awaited  of  her  civic  improvements,  as  they  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  interesting.  The  relief  that  they  will  give  to 
the  now  overcrowded  conditions  of  traffic,  especially  during  the  hours 
of  the  day  that  travel  is  mainly  in  one  direction,  can  hardly  be  grasped 
at  the  moment.  Not  only,  however,  will  they  relieve  the  pressure  of 
travel,  but  by  their  means  it  can  be  accomplished  comfortably. 
Through  the  building  of  New  York’s  first  subway  much  has  been 
learned ;  mistakes  then  made  will  not  be  duplicated. 

The  respective  directions  and  extent  of  these  new  subways  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  Multitudes  await  with  eagerness  the 
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time  when  they  will  be  generally  opened;  their  contract  calling  for 
completion  not  later  than  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen.  Indi¬ 
vidual  sections  of  the  great  systems,  however,  will  be  opened  by 
degrees,  as  soon  as  completed. 

The  new  subways  will  be  larger  than  the  present  one  and  the  high 
temperature  that  has  made  riding  disagreeable  to  many  people  will 
not  be  repeated  in  the  newer  roads.  Less  waterproofing  will  be 
used,  which  will  permit  the  escape  of  hot  air,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  minimize  friction  such  as  that  of  wheels  and  brake-shoes  on 
tracks.  Where  the  roads  become  elevated  the  construction  will  be 
very  different  from  that  at  present  seen  in  New  York.  It  will  be  less 
ungainly  and  in  many  places  like  Queens  Boulevard,  a  real  effect  of 
beauty  will  be  courted  to  prevent  the  structure  from  marring  the 
landscape.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  operation  of  trains  when  they 
reach  the  open  will  be  comparatively  noiseless. 

In  building  these  new  roads  the  Public  Service  Commission  has 
shown  that  it  has  profited  by  experience,  both  citizens  and  property 
owners  benefiting  greatly  thereby.  No  great  open  cuts  in  busy  streets 
mark  their  way;  the  work  progresses  almost  entirely  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Traffic  is  not  obstructed  and  inconvenience  to 
the  general  public  is  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible. 

The  completion  of  these  subways  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  civic 
advancement  of  the  city,  bringing  the  prophecy  of  the  old  man,  that 
“New  York  would  be  a  fine  place  when  completed,”  nearer  than  ever 
to  fulfilment. 


THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT:  BY  CHARLES  GRANT 
MILLER 


HE  potter’s  wheel  is  still  made  of  ash  and  the  thrower 
works  upon  it  now  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  thrower 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  Egypt.  As  it  wdiirls  and 
whirrs  he  fashions  the  wet,  soft  clay  upon  it  into 
what  forms  he  will.  The  shapeless,  dead  mass  grows 
into  beautiful,  spinning  shapes  under  the  deft  touch 
and  press  of  his  hands.  Now  he  makes  the  wheel  go 
slowly;  now  he  makes  it  go  fast  and  faster.  It  spins  and  sings  and 
sighs  in  unison  with  his  spirit.  He  must  have  a  sure  eye  and  a  sense 
of  weight  and  form  and  size  to  guide  him;  and  he  must  have  a  still 
further  sense  in  the  love  for  the  beautiful.  As  you  watch  him  work¬ 
ing  you  may  feel  that  vast  lapses  of  time  make  but  little  difference 
in  essential  things. 
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The  hand  of  the  man  of  now  is  no  more  than  was  the  hand  of  the 
man  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  making  good 
ware  from  the  earth  is  the  simple  potter’s  wheel  of  cheap  ash.  The 
texture  of  the  ware  and  the  beauty  of  its  form  depend  on  the  spirit 
and  senses  of  the  potter. 

Great  pictures  are  painted  today  in  the  same  way  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Michaelangelo.  Each  pigment  is  separately  put  on  with 
minutest  care.  The  great  design,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  infinite  detail.  Every  deft  touch  is  the  result  of  long  years 
of  earnest  striving  and  deep  feeling.  He  who  conceives  and  paints 
a  great  picture  has  first  felt  and  yearned  deeply.  The  spirit  of  the 
picture  can  be  no  nobler  than  the  spirit  that  conceives  and  paints  it. 
The  artist’s  own  soul,  awakened,  broadened  and  mellowed  by  yearn¬ 
ing  and  striving,  is  the  soul  that  shines  out  from  the  canvas. 

Great  thoughts  come  today,  just  as  they  came  in  the  day  of 
Socrates,  from  minds  developed  in  humble  thinking  and  hearts 
inured  to  noble  feeling.  Inspiration  is  no  chance  thing.  It  comes 
only  to  minds  prepared;  there  must  first  be  the  perfected  soil  of 
knowledge,  suffering,  sympathy. 

Until  the  ear  has  been  held  close  to  the  heart  of  humanity  the  lips 
can  utter  no  word  worth  while.  Genius  can  no  more  flash  from  a 
barren  mind  than  a  rose  in  full  bloom  can  spring  from  desert  sand. 
And  the  great  thoughts,  springing  from  the  deeps  of  the  soul  and 
fashioned  into  speech  by  feeling  minds — how  homely  they  ever  are! 

Advancing  civilization  has  made  great  progress  in  many  things. 
The  man  of  today  in  the  midst  of  his  myriads  of  mechanical  devices, 
is  enabled  to  do  in  a  day  work  for  which  his  grandfather  would  have 
required  weeks  and  months.  But  how  much  of  this  work  is  really 
worth  while? 

When  we  contemplate  life  in  its  larger  and  lasting  issues,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  souls  and  sublimities,  not  of  days  and  of 
fleeting  joys,  we  must  be  irresistibly  moved  by  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  this  existence  is  dependent  not  upon  the  splendid  things 
and  the  magnificent  events,  for  what  it  holds  of  joys  worth  having, 
and  noble  happenings,  but  upon  the  unseen,  unheard  quality,  the 
human  spirit. 

The  pictures  that  have  any  real  meaning  for  mankind  are  the 
ones  into  which  the  true  artist  has  toilsomely  yet  lovingly  worked 
a  part  of  himself.  The  thoughts  that  enlighten  and  inspire  come  from 
the  deep  wells  of  human  understanding  and  sympathy.  Dead  senses 
are  quickened  only  by  human  spirit,  as  the  dead  clay  is  given  shape 
and  temperament  only  by  the  senseful  touch  of  the  potter. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  S  GREAT  CIVIC  CENTER 
BY  ADOLPHUS  E.  GRAUPNER 

CIVIC  Center  for  San  Francisco  is  now  an  assured 
fact.  Bonds  have  been  voted  and  sold  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  lands  have  been  purchased.  The  planning  and 
construction  of  four  monumental  buildings  are  now 
under  way.  Early  in  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  a 
number  of  public  spirited  citizens  formed  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San 
Francisco.  The  organizers  of  this  Association  were  mostly  men  of 
wealth,  who  had  traveled  extensively  and  noted  the  works  of  beauti¬ 
fication  in  cities  abroad.  To  them  had  come  the  realization  that 
their  city  was  fortunate  in  her  situation,  surroundings,  topography 
and  scenery,  and  that,  with  something  done  for  her  adornment,  San 
Francisco  could  easily  be  made  the  most  attractive  city  of  the  world. 
The  Association  concluded,  however,  that  before  anything  material 
could  be  realized,  it  would  be  necessary  to  educate  the  populace  to 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  their  city — to  create  a  spirit 
of  municipal  pride  and  ambition. 

D.  II.  Burnham,  the  eminent  Chicago  architect  and  city  planning 


THIS  DIAGRAM,  PLAT  “a,”  SHOWS  THE  DIRECTION  OF  CAR  LINES  WITH  RELATION  TO  THE  BUILDINGS 

for  san  Francisco’s  new  civic  center. 
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PLAT  “b”  :  THE  PLAZA  AND  GROUPING  OF  BUILDINGS 

in  san  Francisco’s  new  civic  center,  giving  some 

IDEA  OF  THE  VISTAS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PLANNED. 


K 


san  francisco’s  old  city  hall  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 

IN  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  :  THIS  PICTURE  WAS  MADE  LOOK¬ 
ING  NORTH  FROM  MARKET  STREET  THROUGH  MARSHALL  SQUARE. 

EAST  FACADE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  NEW  CITY  HALL,  WHICH  IS  AL¬ 
READY  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION:  WHEN  FINISHED.  ITS  DOME  WILL 
CROWN  THE  GROUP  OF  BUILDINGS  THAT  ARE  TO  FORM  THE  GREAT 
CIVIC  CENTER. 


THIS  DIGNIFIED  AND  ATTRACTIVE  BUILDING  IS  THE  NEW  AUDITORIUM  FOR 

san  francisco’s  civic  center  :  it  will  be  completed  before  the  expo¬ 
sition  OPENS,  AND  WILL  BE  READY  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  MANY  CONVEN¬ 
TIONS  THAT  WILL  MEET  THERE  DURING  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEEN. 


bird’s  EVE  VIEW  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  CIVIC  CENTER,  LOOKING  EAST 
TOWARD  THE  BAY:  THIS  VIEW  SHOWS  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 
AROUND  THE  PLAZA,  THE  COMPLETION  OF  WHICH  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  STEPS  IN  THE  PEOPLE’S  PROGRESS  TOWARD  CIVIC  BEAUTY. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  S  CIVIC  CENTER 


expert,  was  employed  by  the  Association  to  make  a  thorough  survey 
of  San  Francisco  and  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  city  and  county.  The  work  was  begun  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  completed  within  a  year  from 
that  date.  Mr.  Burnham’s  plans  called  for  extensive  improvements — 
new  traffic  arteries,  boulevards,  parks  and  playgrounds;  but  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  was  put  on  the  need  of  a  grand  Place,  or  civic  center, 
which  would  be  adequate  for  the  grouping  of  public  buildings. 

The  campaign  of  public  education  was  interrupted  by  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  April  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  city  was  restored  to  a  somewhat  normal  condition  that 
anything  more  was  done.  The  City  Hall  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
and  public  offices  were  housed  in  scattered  rented  buildings.  Munici¬ 
pal  business  was  transacted  under  great  difficulties,  as  a  result  of 
the  separation  of  the  different  departments,  and  that  fact  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  need  for  a  new  city  hall. 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  the  agitation  for  a  new  city  hall 
developed  the  first  demand  for  a  civic  center.  In  harmony  with  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Burnham,  a  plan  for  such  a  center  was 
prepared  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  municipality  for  the  submission 
of  a  bond  issue  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  erection  of  the  most 
important  of  the  required  public  buildings.  This  plan  called  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  city  hall  site  and  the  purchase  of  lands  at 
the  junction  of  Market  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue.  This  plan 
met  with  the  opposition  of  those  who  owned  property  on  Market 
Street  west  of  the  proposed  site.  Their  opposition  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  taking  of  such  a  large  area  from  the  street  frontage 
would  create  a  gap  that  would  halt  the  progress  of  business  on 
Market  Street  and  divert  it  to  some  other  street,  thereby  decreasing 
the  value  of  their  property.  Their  campaign  of  objection  was  made 
on  the  utilitarian  issue  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  so  much 
new  land  and  to  abandon  the  large  tract  where  the  city  hall  had 
previously  stood,  when  a  civic  center  could  more  easily  and  economic¬ 
ally  be  created  by  purchasing  a  smaller  amount  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  old  building  site.  The  bond  issue  was  held  in  June,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine,  and  the  proposition  was  defeated. 

THE  need  for  a  city  hall  still  kept  alive  the  feeling  that  San 
Francisco  should  also  have  the  space  around  which  to  group 
other  public  buildings,  and  from  time  to  time  there  arose  some 
demand  for  a  civic  center.  By  the  latter  part  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  eleven  the  demand  had  become  popular,  and  during  the  mayoralty 
campaign  of  that  year  it  was  made  an  issue  by  the  candidate  who 
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was  successful  at  the  election.  On  the  induction  to  office  of  Janies 
Rolph,  Jr.,  as  mayor,  the  actual  work  of  resubmitting  the  matter 
to  a  vote  was  immediately  taken  up.  A  bond  issue  for  eight  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  city  hall 
and  acquiring  lands  adjacent  thereto  for  the  purposes  of  a  civic  center 
was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 
The  bonds  were  voted  by  a  majority  of  eleven  to  one. 

The  campaign  for  the  carrying  of  this  bond  proposition  was  made 
on  the  promise  that  the  old  city  hall  site  would  be  utilized.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  installation  in  office,  Mayor  Rolph  appointed 
an  advisory  board  of  architects,  consisting  of  John  Galen  Howard, 
Frederick  H.  Meyer  and  John  Reid,  Jr.,  three  of  the  most  eminent 
architects  in  San  Francisco.  To  these  men  fell  the  duty  of  preparing 
a  plan  for  a  civic  center  that  would  meet  the  demands  for  utilitarianism 
and  yet  produce  a  grand  Place,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Burnham. 
They  set  to  their  task  with  enthusiasm  and  evolved  a  scheme  that 
is  one  of  great  beauty  and  yet  affords  every  convenience  for  public 
business. 

The  tract  that  contained  the  old  city  hall  site  had  been  reserved 
to  the  city  for  cemetery  purposes  shortly  after  the  occupation  of 
California  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  Originally  it  was  of 
triangular  shape,  the  hypothenuse  being  along  Market  Street,  and 
McAllister  and  Larkin  Streets  forming  the  other  two  sides.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  burials  in  this  tract  were  stopped  and 
the  land  was  set  aside  for  park  purposes,  although  nothing  was  ever 
done  to  formally  improve  it.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  under 
an  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  a  city  hall  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  this  park  was  set  aside  for  city  hall  purposes. 
A  new  street  was  laid  out  parallel  to  Market  Street  and  two  hundred 
feet  distant  from  it,  and  the  land  lying  between  the  line  of  this  new 
street,  City  Hall  Avenue,  and  Market  Street  was  divided  into  lots 
and  sold  at  public  auction.  This  sale  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  wherewith  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  city  hall,  but  it 
has  always  been  designated  as  San  Francisco’s  great  mistake.  After 
this  sale  there  remained  a  triangular  shaped  lot  of  inadequate  size 
for  the  necessary  public  buildings.  The  city  hall  that  was  built  on 
this  site  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  had  no  adequate  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  structure  was  veiled  and  hidden  from  the  view  of 
those  traveling  on  Market  Street — the  main  traffic  artery  of  the  city. 

The  first  task  of  the  appointed  architects  was  to  adapt  the  old 
city  hall  reservation  to  use  and  to  open  up  vistas  from  the  main 
streets — to  do  away  with  the  objection  that  it  was  on  a  back  street. 
The  difficulties  of  this  problem  were  increased  by  the  demand  that 
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no  large  gaps  be  cut  into  Market  Street  to  destroy  the  continuity 
of  business  growth.  A  glance  at  “Plat  A”  will  show  much  of  the 
problem  that  confronted  the  architects.  The  hatched  triangle  repre¬ 
sents  the  old  site,  which  obstructed  Fulton,  Grove,  Hyde  and  Leaven¬ 
worth  Streets  from  entering  Market  Street.  Of  the  building  for¬ 
merly  standing  on  this  property,  only  one  view  could  be  had  from 
Market  Street,  and  that  a  very  limited  one  through  Marshall  Square. 
The  old  arrangement  was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  city’s 
street  system,  and  the  first  decision  reached  by  the  advisory  board 
was  to  cut  Grove,  Hyde  and  Leavenworth  Streets  through  to  Market 
Street,  to  do  away  with  the  triangular  shaped  tract,  and  to  eliminate 
City  Hall  Avenue.  The  old  condition  had  been  a  detriment  to 
property  and  a  trade  barrier,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Archi¬ 
tects  met  with  popular  approval. 

The  next  step  was  the  determination  of  the  general  boundaries 
of  the  civic  center.  It  was  early  decided  that  a  cruciformed  area 
should  be  taken;  the  head  of  the  cross  to  be  on  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
a  broad  lateral  thoroughfare,  while  the  foot  was  to  rest  on  Market 
Street,  the  main  street  of  the  city.  Two  schemes  of  development 
were  then  studied;  one  providing  for  the  placing  of  the  city  hall, 
the  main  structure,  on  the  old  city  hall  site,  and  the  other  for  the 
erection  of  that  building  at  the  head  of  the  cross,  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  This  second  scheme  was  adopted  and  developed  to  the 
final  stage  shown  in  “Plat  B.”  For  the  development  of  this  plan  an 
area  equal  to  more  than  that  of  ten  square  blocks  of  land  was  neces¬ 
sary,  a  part  of  which  (the  old  city  hall  site)  was  owned  by  the  city. 
Proceedings  in  eminent  domain  were  immediately  brought  to  con¬ 
demn  the  balance  of  the  land  required,  which  included  an  area  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  seven  square  blocks. 

THE  final  study  of  the  second  scheme  developed  a  great  open 
square  to  the  west  of  the  old  site.  The  axis  of  Fulton  Street 
was  continued  through  to  Market  Street,  thus  presenting  a 
grand  vista  of  the  whole  group  of  structures,  with  the  city  hall 
crowning  the  assemblage.  The  city  hall  is  to  be,  therefore,  the  key 
building,  with  two  main  frontages ;  one  on  the  Plaza,  which  it 
shelters  from  the  prevailing  west  winds,  and  one  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
(See  number  one,  Plat  B.)  To  the  south  of  the  square,  a  block  was 
set  aside  for  the  auditorium,  while  the  half  block  to  the  north  was 
reserved  for  a  State  building.  (See  numbers  three  and  eight,  Plat 
B.)  To  the  east  of  the  Plaza,  on  either  side  of  the  developed  axis  of 
Fulton  Street,  are  to  be  the  library  building  and  opera  house.  (See 
numbers  five  and  six,  Plat  B.)  Since  the  plat  of  the  civic  center  was 
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made,  the  locations  of  the  opera  house  and  library  have  been  trans¬ 
posed,  the  opera  house  being  given  the  site  nearest  Market  Street 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  audiences.  The  corners  jutting 
into  the  square  were  developed  for  architectural  control,  but  will  be 
utilized  for  fire  and  police,  power  plant,  health  department  and 
emergency  hospital,  and  public  works  buildings.  (See  numbers  two, 
four,  seven  and  nine,  Plat  B.)  The  block  (number  ten)  left  without 
marked  improvement  was  reserved  for  future  uses,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  utilized  for  a  court-house,  when  the  city’s  growth  forces 
the  courts  out  of  the  city  hall. 

The  great  Plaza  is  so  designed  that  it  will  be  a  concourse,  rather 
than  a  park.  The  city  maintains  a  municipal  band,  and  provisions 
will  be  made  for  the  holding  of  band  concerts  there.  One  of  the 
unique  customs  of  San  Francisco  is  the  holding  of  open  air  concerts 
on  Christmas  eve.  Heretofore  these  concerts  have  been  held  at  the 
junction  of  Third  and  Market  Streets,  and  all  evening  traffic  has  been 
stopped  while  some  vested  choir  or  famous  opera  singer,  such  as 
Tetrazzini  or  Nordiea,  has  sung  to  the  gathered  throng.  With  the 
completion  of  the  civic  center  these  concerts  will  be  held  in  the 
Plaza,  which  will  accommodate  thousands  of  people  without  discom¬ 
fort,  and  traffic  interruption  will  not  then  occur.  From  the  Plaza 
can  be  seen  the  facades  of  all  the  monumental  buildings  which  are 
to  be  erected. 

Of  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  four  are  an  immediate  certainty — 
the  city  hall,  auditorium,  library  and  opera  house.  The  sum  of 
three  and  one  half  million  dollars  has  been  set  aside  from  the  funds 
of  the  bond  issue  for  the  city  hall.  The  directors  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  have  donated  from  the  Exposition 
funds  one  million  dollars  for  the  auditorium,  so  that  San  Francisco 
will  have  adequate  means  for  handling  conventions  during  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  This  auditorium  is  to  be  the 
absolute  property  of  the  city.  The  free  public  library  is  to  be  erected 
from  the  funds  of  a  bond  issue  authorized  for  that  purpose  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  four,  to  which  fund  Andrew  Carnegie  has  added  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  making  a  sum  in  excess 
of  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  library. 
The  opera  house  is  the  gift  of  well-to-do  music  lovers.  A  sum  approxi¬ 
mating  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
options  on  boxes,  loges  and  seats  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
municipal  home  for  opera  and  musical  productions.  The  subscribers 
to  the  fund  have  the  first  opportunity  of  purchasing  that  box,  loge 
or  seat  for  which  they  have  subscribed,  but,  if  their  option  is  not 
exercised  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  production  of  any  opera 
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or  concert,  their  seats  will  be  sold  to  the  public.  To  the  State  of 
California  has  been  given  the  half  block  lying  north  of  the  Plaza, 
and  it  has  been  asked  by  the  city  to  appropriate  one  million  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a  State  building  to  house  the  State  courts  and 
officers  located  in  San  Francisco.  This  fund  will  be  raised  by  the 
issuance  of  bonds  and,  as  the  rents  now  paid  by  the  State  amount 
to  more  than  interest  on  the  sum  required  to  construct  the  building, 
it  will  prove  an  economy.  The  structures  to  be  erected  on  the  four 
control  comers  will  be  paid  for  from  funds  obtained  by  special  tax 
levies. 

THE  city  hall  is  already  under  construction.  The  main  building 
is  four  stories  in  height  above  the  ground,  from  the  center  of 
which  arises  the  dome,  w h  ich  is  to  be  the  dominating  monu¬ 
mental  feature  of  the  civic  center.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  financial  offices,  treasurer,  tax  collector,  auditor  and  assessor,  and 
to  the  recorder  and  department  of  elections.  On  the  second  floor 
will  be  the  administrative,  legislative  and  executive  officers — mayor, 
board  of  supervisors,  city  attorney,  board  of  education,  superintendent 
of  schools,  board  of  public  works,  playground  commission,  and  civil 
service  commission.  A  portion  of  the  third  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
the  overflow  from  the  administrative  department,  while  the  remainder 
of  that  floor  and  all  of  the  fourth  will  house  the  judiciary  group — 
sheriff,  county  clerk,  law  library,  justices’  courts  and  the  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  superior  courts.  In  the  dome  will  be  placed  the  over¬ 
night  jury  rooms. 

Light  gray  limestone  will  be  the  material  used  in  the  exterior 
finish  of  the  city  hall,  while  the  interior  will  be  severely  simple  and 
designed  for  utility.  The  only  ornamental  rooms  in  the  building  will 
be  the  chambers  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  reception  office 
of  the  mayor.  The  space  occupied  by  two  entire  blocks  and  the 
intervening  street  has  been  set  aside  for  the  building,  which  makes 
an  area  of  the  dimensions  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  feet  deep  by 
six  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  wide  for  the  structure  and  its  immediate 
approaches.  The  plans  were  the  result  of  an  architectural  compe¬ 
tition  in  which  all  of  the  architects  of  the  city  were  invited  to  join. 
As  the  winner  of  the  competition  was  to  be  engaged  for  full  archi¬ 
tectural  services  in  planning  and  erecting  the  building,  and  the 
twenty  competitors  whose  designs  were  next  in  order  of  merit  were 
each  to  receive  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars,  many  architects  were 
attracted  to  compete.  Seventy-three  designs  were  submitted,  and 
the  jury  awarded  the  prize  to  Messrs.  Rakewell  and  Brown. 

The  auditorium,  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Exposition, 
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is  to  be  designed  by  the  advisory  board  of  architects  of  the  city.  It 
will  be  a  four-story  building  and  its  exterior  will  harmonize  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  material  with  the  city  hall.  This  building  will  contain 
a  main  auditorium  and  two  smaller  halls,  exhibition  rooms,  committee 
rooms  and  retiring  rooms.  The  main  hall  will  occupy  the  center  of 
the  structure  and  will  have  three  galleries,  giving  it  a  seating  capacity 
of  ten  thousand.  Flanking  the  main  hall,  on  either  side,  will  be  the 
two  smaller  ones,  each  seating  two  thousand  people.  The  auditorium 
will  be  completed  before  the  Exposition  opens,  and  will  be  ready  to 
accommodate  the  many  conventions  that  will  meet  in  San  Francisco 
during  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Study  is  being  made  of  the  various  continental  opera  houses  and 
theaters,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the  San  Francisco  opera  house 
the  last  word  in  structures  of  its  class.  The  theater  will  have  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  five  thousand,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  promoters  of 
the  opera  house  that  at  least  three  thousand  of  the  seats  will  be  sold 
at  popular  prices.  No  attempts  will  be  made  to  decorate  at  once  the 
interior.  Ornamentation  will  be  left  to  the  future,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  gradually  fill  up  the  panels  that  will  be  provided  with  the  works 
of  famous  mural  painters.  In  addition  to  the  theater  proper,  there 
will  be  concert  rooms  and  music  rooms,  for  it  is  intended  to  establish 
an  academy  for  instrumental  and  vocal  instruction  of  such  high 
standard  that  San  Francisco  will  become  a  musical  center.  No  plan 
has  yet  been  prepared  for  the  library  building,  but  it  will,  of  course, 
be  in  harmony  with  the  other  structures  of  the  civic  center. 

San  Francisco  has  accomplished  much  toward  the  creation  of 
the  great  Place — more  in  fact  than  any  other  American  city.  The 
beginning  has,  however,  aroused  so  much  civic  pride  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  foretell  what  the  immediate  future  will  bring.  Already 
there  is  considerable  agitation  over  the  raising  of  funds  for  an  art 
museum  and  it  is  possible  that  a  scientific  museum  will  be  located  in 
proximity  to  the  civic  center  within  a  short  time.  As  this  feeling  of 
pride  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  main  group  of  buildings 
is  completed,  and  the  now  intangible  center  is  given  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  appeal  to  the  eye,  it  is  probable  that  the  citizens  will 
do  much  to  increase  its  dimensions  and  impressiveness. 
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PROGRESS  IN  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
BOSTON:  BY  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 

’ORTANT  and  noticeable  in  the  bettering  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  encouraging  to  record  at  this  time,  is  not 
merely  definite  acts  of  civic  improvements,  but  the 
change  in  public  opinion  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  time,  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects  issued  their  “Report  on  Civic  Improve¬ 
ments.”  That  pamphlet,  issued  without  any  public 
authority  whatsoever,  so  appealed  to  the  imaginations  of  the  public 
that  its  effects  have  been  more  far  reaching  than  even  its  most  earnest 
advocates  presumed  possible.  The  “Boston  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Fifteen”  Campaign  was  probably  awakened  by  this  very  report. 
The  newspapers — which  ordinarily  lag  so  far  behind,  rather  than  pre¬ 
lude,  any  change  of  public  opinion — have  since  come  to  register  in 
Boston  the  rising  tide  of  public  interest  in  topics  of  physical  better¬ 
ment.  The  Boston  Sunday  Post  for  nearly  a  year  gave  space  to  special 
illustrated  weekly  features  presenting  plans  for  civic  improvements. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  improvements  suggested  in  the  pamph¬ 
let  either  have  since  actually  been  accomplished  or  are  now  under 
way.  One  of  the  schemes  contained  in  that  report  was  the  extension 


KEY  PLAN  OF  BOSTON  S  BUSINESS  CENTER :  THE  LETTERS  ON  THE  MAP  INDICATE  THE  POINTS  OF 
IMPORTANCE  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  ARTICLE. 
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of  Arlington  Street  to  Castle  Square.  As  this  article  will  show,  one 
section  of  this  improvement,  the  most  difficult,  has  been  made. 

The  large  dockage  scheme,  forming  so  important  a  part  in  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects  Report  has  widened  out  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Port  of  Boston  Commission  which  has  nearly  completed 
the  construction  of  two  docks.  It  has  in  contemplation  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  largest  dry-docks  along  the  coast,  all  this  in  South 
Boston;  while  it  is  also  contemplating  important  dockage  improve¬ 
ments  in  East  Boston.  And  finally,  it  is  compiling  important  data 
in  regard  to  the  necessary  “Belt  Line”  railroad  connecting  up  all 
of  the  freight  lines  entering  Boston  through  the  suburbs,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  trans-shipment  of  freight  easy  and  to  deliver 
freight  from  all  the  lines  entering  Boston  directly  upon  the  docks 
alongside  the  holds  of  waiting  ships. 

The  last  improvements  achieved  in  intramural  transportation  in 
Boston  were  the  extension  of  the  elevated  structure  south  from  Dud¬ 
ley  Street  Terminal  to  Forest  Hills,  in  one  direction  (A  on  plan),  and 
the  completion  of  the  Washington  Street  tunnel  (B)  which  permits 
running  the  elevated  trains  underground  directly  through  the  center 
of  the  city  connecting  Dudley  Street  with  the  Charlestown  Terminal. 

A  new  elevated  bridge  structure  (C)  or  viaduct  in  concrete  has 
been  completed  along  the  dam  enclosing  the  Charles  River  basin  at 
the  Harbor  end. 

A  recent  improvement  in  actual  operation,  is  the  subway  extend¬ 
ing  from  Park  Street  to  Harvard  Square;  at  which  point  connections 


SKETCH  OF  THE  NEW  “OFFICE-BUILDING  ADDITION”  TO  BOSTON’S  OLD  CITY  HALL:  WHILE  SIMPLE 
ALMOST  TO  THE  POINT  OF  SEVERITY,  THE  SURFACES  ARE  PLEASANTLY  BROKEN  BY  THE  EFFECTIVE 
GROUPING  OF  THE  WINDOWS  AND  THE  WELL  USED  DECORATION. 
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are  made  with  a  number  of  surface  cars  transferring  passenger  traffic 
to  the  northeast  and  northwest.  The  opening  of  the  East  Boston 
tunnel  (G)  extending  under  the  harbor  to  East  Boston  is  of  almost 
equal  importance. 

The  tunnel  constructions  now  under  way  include  an  extension  of 
the  recently  opened  tunnel  under  Beacon  Hill  from  Cambridge  and 
one  from  Park  Street  under  Summer  and  Winter  Streets  to  the  South 
Station  (H). 

The  old  surface-car  “subway”  is  also  being  extended  (I)  and  the 
construction  is  well  along,  the  contract  on  the  final  portion  having 
been  recently  let— although  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  under¬ 
take  the  station  work. 

These  three  new  subway  tunnels  will,  together,  aggregate  about 
four  and  one  half  miles,  bringing  the  total  mileage  of  subway  and 
tunnel  construction  to  about  nine  and  a  quarter  miles — practically 
doubling  the  present  resources  of  the  city  in  this  direction. 

The  terminal  point  of  the  Boylston  Street  Subway,  now  building, 
having  never  been  definitely  determined,  the  Boston  Elevated  Com¬ 
pany  this  month  undertook  an  interesting  experiment — particularly 
significant  for  its  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  traveling  (and 
thinking)  public,  and  the  necessity  of  creating  favorable  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  even  of  attempting  to  ascertain  “what  that  public  wants.” 
Since  the  first  of  May  the  Elevated  Company  has  offered  to  travelers 
upon  the  cars  that  will  approach  Boston  through  the  new  Boylston 
Street  tunnel,  the  chance  of  voting  for  either  Park  Street  or  Post 
Office  Square  as  its  final  city  terminus.  The  result  of  this  popular 
“referendum”  vote  seems  to  have  encouragingly  corresponded  with 
the  opinions  of  the  experts  interested  in  advocating  the  Post  Office 
Square  route,  on  account  of  its  greater  public  convenience  and  greater 
benefits  in  tying  together  the  present  far  too  unrelated  lines  of  trans- 
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portation ;  for  out  of  sixty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  votes  east,  thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  voted  for  Post  Office  Square  against  thirty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  in  favor  of  Park  Street — a  good  working 
majority. 

In  this  connection  should  be  recorded  the  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  overhead  elevated  structures — a  means  of  rapid  transit  that  is 
admittedly  behind  the  times,  and  was  so  even  at  the  date  when  this 
construction  was  first  undertaken  in  Boston. 

IN  street  improvements  there  is  less  general  progress,  except  a  few 
particular  improvements  that  have  long  been  fought  for  by  those 
realizing  the  necessities  of  developing  important  business  sections. 
The  section  known  as  “old  Park  Square  property”  (L)  has  finally 
been  laid  out  and  streets  constructed;  and  there  is  in  progress  work 
upon  a  new  theater  near  the  apex  of  the  property  on  Park  Square. 

Practically  as  a  part  of  this  improvement,  comes  the  extension  of 
Arlington  Street  (M)  across  a  part  of  this  property,  to  connect  with 
Ferdinand  Street,  running  in  a  direct  line  to  Castle  Square  from 
Columbus  Avenue;  which  latter  street,  though  at  present  narrow, 
it  is  proposed  eventually  to  widen  to  agree  with  the  new  thoroughfare 
and  thus  connect  the  Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Hill  districts  with  the 
important  teaming  traffic  that  enters  Boston  around  Dover  Street. 
Another  street  to  be  widened  connects  Broadway  Extension  (a  natural 
teaming  thoroughfare  that  runs  to  the  South  Boston  district  a  little 
farther  downtown  than  Dover  Street)  with  Cambridge,  Somerville 
and  East  Boston,  through  Charles  Street  at  Park  Square. 

The  widening  of  Avery  Street  (O)  and  cutting  through  of  Dix 
Place  (O)  between  Tremont  and  Washington  Street  will  also  give  two 
new  cross  connections  between  two  important  downtown  thorough¬ 
fares.  Work  on  Dix  Place  connection  is  finished,  and  the  act  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Avery  Street  improvement  has  been  passed  this  spring.  All 
these  streets  are  concerned  with  relieving  conditions  in  the  center  of 
the  city. 

The  long  considered  project  of  uniting  the  North  and  South  Sta¬ 
tions  by  a  direct  route  through  the  business,  wholesale  and  market 
sections  and  crossing  State  and  Summer  Streets  (P)  has  not  yet  been 
authorized;  although  active  study  of  several  possible  routes  is  being 
made.  It  is  the  intention  to  combine  the  construction  of  this  street 
across  the  city  with  a  tunnel  trackage  construction  to  connect  the 
two  railroad  stations  (Q-R)  so  that  passenger  traffic  can  be  sent 
directly  through  Boston.  The  use  of  this  tunnel  is  of  course  largely 
dependent  upon  the  electrification  of  the  roads  entering  Boston,  and 
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MODEL  OF  THE  NEW  BOSTON  CUSTOM  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  PART  OF 
THE  OLD  DORIC  BUILDING  IS  INCORPORATED,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE 
SMALL  ENTRANCE  PORTICOS  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  STRUCTURE. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  BOSTON  S  NEW  ELEVATED  VIADUCT  ALONG  THE  NEW 
CHARLES  RIVER  DAM:  THE  LONG  SPAN  OF  CONCRETE  ARCHES 
SHOWS  HOW  EFFECTIVE  A  SIMPLE  USE  OF  THIS  MATERIAL  MAYBE. 
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THE  LARGE  AQUARIUM  BUILDING  AT  SOUTH 
BOSTON,  WHICH  IS  ALMOST  COMPLETED  AND 
WHICH  WILL  ADD  CONSIDERABLE  ARCHITECTURAL 
INTEREST  TO  MARINE  PARK,  IN  WHICH  IT  STANDS. 
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there  yet  seems  to  be  determined  opposition  to  this  improvement. 
The  use  of  such  a  cross-town  tunnel  would  necessitate  a  new  sta¬ 
tion  (S)  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  may  easily  be  built 
without  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public  on  account  of  existing 
facilities.  This  would  eventually  mean  the  release  of  the  present 
station  property  (Q)  and  permit  the  space  to  be  utilized  as  some  sort 
of  a  public  square  upon  the  water-front,  making  a  Watergate  possible 
that  would  be  of  considerable  aesthetic  and  practical  value  to  the  port, 
if  only  because  it  would  remove  existing  unsightly  structures  and  give 
the  city  an  adequate  “public  landing” — which  at  present  does  not 
exist. 

THIS  brings  us  naturally  to  the  matter  of  the  improvement  of 
the  port,  where  actual  progress  is  also  at  last  to  be  recorded. 
An  expenditure  of  over  a  million  dollars  on  the  structure  for 
the  Commonwealth  pier  at  South  Boston,  will  give  Boston  publicly 
owned  and  controlled  dockage  facilities  at  a  point  as  central  to  the 
city  as  can  be  found,  and  with  an  arrangement  with  the  transportation 
interests  that  should  be  of  exceptional  benefit  to  those  using  the  dock. 

This  dock,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  twelve  hundred  feet 
long,  has  already  been  opened  for  use,  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
having  sent  from  Hamburg  on  May  twenty -fourth  the  first  vessel  to 
land  there.  Already  three  steamship  lines  new  to  Boston  are  planning 
to  make  use  of  the  added  convenience  of  this  new  landing,  while  it  is 
anticipated  that  certain  new  large  steamers,  building  abroad — too 
large  to  find  a  dock  in  New  York  City  capable  of  accommodating 
them— -will  find  this  dock  to  be  their  only  available  Eastern  landing 
place.  During  the  past  spring,  Government  engineers  have  also  gone 
over  the  question  of  the  ocean  channel  in  Boston  Harbor  with  the  port 
directors— and  it  has  been  decided  to  increase  the  depth  uniformly  to 
forty  feet  over  the  entire  course,  so  as  to  make  the  port  and  docks 
available  for  the  largest  vessels  likely  to  be  constructed  for  many 
years. 

Still  more  recently  the  port  directors  have  set  aside  three  million 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  on  a  ledge  which  lies  between 
the  two  large  piers  that  are  to  be  run  out  into  the  harbor  in  a  direction 
diagonal  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  new  Fish  pier  adjoining — the 
latter  having  been  recently  built  to  take  the  place  of  old  “T  wharf” 
on  Atlantic  Avenue,  long  used  to  house  the  fishermen,  and  long  out¬ 
grown  by  this  local  industry,  Boston  being  the  second  largest  fishing 
port  in  the  country.  The  directors  expect  to  begin  the  two  big  new 
piers  contemplated  on  each  side  of  the  dry  dock,  and  work  upon  the 
latter  will  probably  start  as  soon  as  plans  can  be  prepared.  It  is  the 
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purpose  of  the  board  of  port  directors,  by  the  construction  of  this 
dock,  to  announce  to  the  world  that  Boston  is  at  last  equipped  to 
take  care  of  first  class  shipping  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  dock  will  be  the  largest  in  North  America, 
and  the  only  one  capable  of  taking  in  the  large  new  steamships  which 
are  coming  to  be  operated  in  the  transatlantic  service.  Already 
there  are  running  to  New  York  thirty-seven  steamers  which  cannot 
be  dry-docked  there,  even  in  a  naval  dock,  and  eighty-nine  vessels 
which  cannot  be  housed  in  any  of  the  commercial  dry  docks  in  New 
York — nineteen  of  these  vessels  being  too  large  to  be  docked  in  any 
port  of  the  United  States.  This  does  not  include  the  six  extremely 
large  ships  now  under  construction  for  New  York  trade,  which  also, 
of  course,  far  exceed  any  present  available  dockage  facilities. 

Then,  aside  from  the  business  of  building  vessels  in  Boston — many 
of  which  are  too  large  to  enter  any  dry  dock  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
—and  the  trial  course  for  naval  vessels  off  Rockland,  Maine,  there  are 
the  shipping  interests  at  Quincy  and  Fore  River,  now  forced  to  send 
their  battleships  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  prior  to  a  run  over  the  Maine 
course. 

THE  last  few  years  have  seen  an  unusual  development  in  the 
buildings  and  other  improvements  in  the  Boston  Park  system, 
the  immediate  cause  being  the  large  Parkman  bequest,  to  be 
expended  upon  certain  Boston  parks.  Boston  Common  has  been 
entirely  re-surfaced  and  a  new  band  stand  erected.  At  South  Boston 
a  large  aquarium  building  is  completed  and  in  use;  but  the  most 
elaborate  scheme  has  been  the  construction  begun  through  a  section  of 
ground  on  the  southerly  side  of  Franklin  Park,  of  a  large  “Zoo,”  a 
portion  of  which  is  now  completed.  This  entire  property  is  nearly  a 
mile  long,  concealed  in  the  thickly  wooded  margin  of  a  rocky  strip  of 
land. 

The  land  upon  one  side  of  the  Charles  River  basin  (U),  for  almost 
its  entire  available  length  up  to  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Bridge, 
has  been  taken  by  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  money  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  required  building  is  already  on  hand  or 
promised,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  year  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  commenced.  The  entire  stretch  of  property  from  Mrs. 
Jack  Gardner’s  estate  to  the  Brookline  line  is  now  taken  up  with 
Institution  Buildings,  the  largest  remaining  strip  having  been  recently 
purchased  by  a  Catholic  College.  The  land  back  of  this  Fenway 
frontage,  up  to  the  Harvard  Medical  Schools,  is  developing  as  the 
center  of  hospital  and  medical  groups  of  large  area  and  scope.  The 
section  immediately  back  of  the  medical  schools  is  now  covered  with 
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the  buildings  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  foundation,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  finally  ready  for  public  use.  Other  schools, 
the  Harvard  Dental  on  one  side  of  the  Medical,  and  another  hospital 
institution  upon  the  opposite  side,  are  either  nearly  completed  or  will 
open  during  this  summer.  One  of  the  largest  building  developments 
in  this  section  is  at  the  back  of  the  Art  Museum  (V)  where  it  fronts 
upon  the  Fens;  here  a  special  bequest  has  made  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  gallery  for  paintings,  which  will  front  out  upon  the 
Fens  and  will  eventually  be  connected  by  other  proposed  galleries 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Museum  back  of  it.  Adjoining  the  Museum 
are  the  Boston  Opera  House  (W),  recently  enlarged  by  new  rehearsal 
rooms  and  scenic  lofts,  and  nearly  across  the  street  from  that  building 
and  next  door  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  the  large  new  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  structure  (X). 

In  the  business  center  of  the  city,  back  of  the  present  old-fashioned 
City  Hall,  is  rapidly  rising  the  new  “office-building  addition”  (Z) 
which  is  intended  to  be  extended  over  the  site  of  the  old  building  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  present  structure.  Indeed,  a  proposed 
development  of  the  entire  surrounding,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  is 
already  imagined  by  those  having  the  improvement  in  charge. 

Another  hard  fought  discussion  has  centered  about  the  new  Cus¬ 
tom  House  near  the  Harbor  (E),  and  this  discussion  has  at  last  resulted 
in  the  towering  building  shown  by  the  model  illustrated,  devised  to 
enable  the  city  to  retain  the  old  site,  and  even  to  incorporate  a  part 
of  the  old  historic  Doric  Custom  House  into  the  new  building,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  it  now  appears  as  the  small  entrance  porticos  to 
be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  structure. 

Years  given  to  discussion  of  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  State 
House  have  resulted  within  the  last  two  months  in  legislation  that 
seems  to  assure  the  handling  of  that  question  in  a  way  that  will  befit 
the  dignity  of  the  State  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  architectural 
interest  of  the  historic  “Bulfinch  front.”  Two  wings  (A-A)  extend¬ 
ing  from  either  side  of  the  Bulfinch  building  are  now  proposed,  which 
will  hide  the  unfortunate  addition  made  some  years  ago  at  the  rear 
of  the  old  building,  and  will  eventually  mean  the  taking  of  additional 
property  fronting  on  the  Common  on  Beacon  Street,  alongside  the 
present  State  House,  and  properly  establishing  the  building  in  the 
center  of  a  sightly  park  crowning  Beacon  Hill. 

THESE  are  tangible  evidences  of  the  effect  of  “public  opinion.” 
Tangible  enough  also  is  the  altered  point  of  view  of  every 
Boston  newspaper.  Hardly  a  single  issue  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain,  among  some  part  of  its  featured  news,  items  registering  proposed 
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or  actual  improvements — as  an  example,  one  of  the  recent  May  issues 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  had  two  out  of  five  headings  on  its  front  page 
devoted  to  topics  of  this  kind.  Or  the  paper  records  some  action 
taken  toward  inaugurating  such  improvements  as  will  benefit  the 
entire  community  physically  or — equally  important — morally.  This 
entire  matter  of  physical  civic  betterment  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  political  and  social  betterment  that  it  is  hard  to  locate  any  line 
dividing  it  from  other  modern  movements,  such  as  the  “Progressive 
Party”  in  national  and  local  politics;  the  active  interest  taken  in 
matters  of  control  of  the  liquor  interests,  and  problems  of  public 
morals;  even  the  wide  universal  interest  for  bettering  conditions  in 
the  theater — all  matters  so  widely  and  thoroughly  spread  throughout 
America  that  it  becomes  evident  that  local  interest  awakening  in  any 
particular  direction  is  merely  a  small  manifestation  of  this  universal 
spirit  of  unrest.  And  Boston — a  conservative,  old-fashioned,  “stand- 
pat”  community — would  naturally  be  one  of  the  slowest  to  respond  to 
such  an  awkening.  The  fact  that  it  has  mentally  already  “reacted” 
as  freely  as  it  has,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  encouraging  proof  of  the 
dominating  insistence  and  widespread  power  of  this  awakening. 
That  no  greater  realization  of  these  improvements  has  resulted  than 
is  shown  in  this  article,  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the  inertia  of  the 
political  machine  controling  the  destinies  of  American  communities, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  true  measure  of  the  awakening  that  the 
community  itself  has  actually  experienced.  The  slower  that  machine 
is  in  responding  to  these  demands  of  the  awakening  public,  the  shorter 
will  be  its  control  of  our  American  communities.  The  forward  move¬ 
ment  is  actually  started — even  in  Boston — and  it  will  not  be  denied. 


CAKE  AND  WINE 

SHE  took  a  pinch  of  pollen-dust, 

A  drop  of  moonlit  dew, 

And  made  the  elf  a  magic  cake 
To  help  his  vigil  through: 

And  when  the  dawn  crept  up  the  sky, 

With  wine  of  clover  pink 
Spiced  with  heartsease,  she  brimmed  a  cup, 
And  gave  it  him  to  drink. 

Grace  Hazard  Conklinq. 
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SHADE  TREES  FOR  CITY  STREETS:  WHAT 
THEY  FURNISH  IN  THE  WAY  OF  BEAUTY, 
HEALTH  AND  COMFORT:  BY  ADA  RAINEY 

IHE  connection  between  public  well-being,  and  the 
planting  of  shade  trees  on  the  streets  of  our  towns  and 
cities  is  yearly  becoming  more  apparent.  The  con¬ 
nection  is  close  and  important.  As  we  come  to  realize 
and  act  upon  it  so  will  our  civic  well-being  develop, 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  progress.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  increase  in  urban  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  enormous— -out  of  all  proportion  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  However  much  this  may  be  deplored,  the  fact  remains  and  the 
best  way  to  face  it  is  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  most  optimistic 
spirit— which  is  really  the  most  scientific  and  progressive  spirit.  We 
must  strive  to  make  our  cities  more  desirable  places  in  which  to  live, 
we  must  promote  interest  in  the  trees  as  a  means  of  beautifying  and 
making  more  healthful  the  conditions  of  city  life. 

It  has  been  proved  that  trees  have  a  marked  beneficial  effect  on 
the  atmosphere.  From  the  foliage,  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  is 
evaporated  which  on  hot  days  helps  cool  the  air  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  Not  only  do  trees  keep  the  glare  from  the  streets  and  houses, 
but  they  purify  the  air  by  the  taking  up  of  carbon  di-oxygen  and  the 
giving  off  of  oxygen  which  vivifies  the  atmosphere  and  makes  it  far 
more  healthful  for  human  beings.  The  part  of  trees  in  the  life  cycle  is 
an  important  one.  This  is  becoming  generally  recognized,  for  by  a 
recent  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Board  of  Health 
in  the  city  of  New  York  it  was  advised  to  empower  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  plant  trees  in  all  parks  and  streets  wherever  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  health,  especially  of  young  children  during  the 
summer  months.  We  have  been  so  busy  attending  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  commercial  consideration  that  we  have  not  until  recently  had 
time  to  think  of  our  cities  as  places  in  which  we  live,  but  the  living  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  business  side.  Indeed  the  two  interact — the 
life  of  the  one  is  directly  dependent  upon  that  of  the  other.  For  what 
is  the  use  of  extending  our  vast  commercial  activities  if  it  narrows  our 
lives,  makes  them  barren  and  insensitive  to  the  feeling  of  nature  and 
its  uplifting  influence. 

It  is  fortunate  that  aesthetic  considerations  are  becoming  recog¬ 
nized,  even  in  our  law  courts.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  recently  sustained  the  judgment  of  a  lower 
court  which  fixed  the  value  of  shade  trees  on  a  city  street  at  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  each.  A  construction  company  had  been  doing  some  work 
on  a  street  and  thought  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  roots  of  several 
large  trees,  thereby  causing  their  death.  The  court  fixed  the  value, 
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stating  it  was  not  only  the  timber  or  commercial,  but  the  aesthetic 
value  that  was  important,  for  the  tree  could  not  be  replaced  for  many 
years  and  in  the  meantime  the  community  was  deprived  of  its  beauty 
and  shade.  An  extra  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  imposed  for 
wilful  destruction. 

Our  forefathers  unfortunately  showed  lack  of  foresight  in  plann  ng 
and  in  the  laying  out  of  our  cities.  They  neglected  to  provide  ample 
space  for  proper  parks  or  for  broad  avenues  where  trees  could  be 
planted.  But  perhaps  they  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  this.  The 
forest  was  their  great  enemy  to  be  dreaded ;  they  could  not  foresee  the 
time  when  these  vast  forests  should  be  shorn  of  their  power,  when  it 
would  become  necessary  to  conserve  instead  of  destroying  them. 

There  are  signs  of  an  awakening  of  the  commercial  consciousness 
to  the  value  of  beauty  as  an  important  factor  in  business.  It  is  finding 
that  beautiful  streets  are  a  good  investment,  a  lot  with  trees  on  it 
brings  more  than  one  without,  a  beautiful  city  will  bring  in  greater 
monetary  returns  than  an  ugly  one.  So  the  real-estate  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  taken  to  planting  trees  in  front  of  their  property  and 
are  becoming  interested  in  shade  trees  in  cities. 

A  city  that  is  not  beautiful  lags  behind  the  times  nowadays,  so  we 
must  see  to  it  that  as  much  as  possible  is  being  done  in  our  own  home 
town.  If  a  city  has  not  a  Shade-Tree  Commission  or  a  department 
which  attends  to  parks  or  trees,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens  if  they  are  sufficiently  public  spirited  to  take  an 
interest  in  proper  tree  planting,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  best  trees 
to  set  out,  the  most  scientific  way  to  plant  them,  and  their  proper  care 
afterward.  Trees  have  been  successfully  set  out  in  many  cities  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States,  chiefly  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania.  Washington  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
our  American  cities,  due  largely  to  the  artistic  plan  for  the  streets  laid 
out  by  Le  Notre  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  handsome  shade 
trees  carefully  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  Government.  It  is  an 
excellent  object  lesson  for  other  cities  to  follow.  It  shows  what  can 
be  done  if  a  plan  is  adhered  to  and  scientifically  followed  out. 

In  Berlin  and  Paris  the  trees  add  an  important  element  to  the 
beauty,  healthfulness  and  charm  of  the  respective  cities.  Paris  in 
May,  when  the  horse  chestnuts  are  in  bloom,  is  a  delight  to  all  who  are 
sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  trees  and  flowers.  The  Prefect  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine,  who  has  charge  of  the  trees,  says  that  the  soil 
of  Paris  is  poor  and  the  success  met  with  in  the  growth  and  beauty  of 
the  trees  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  care  that  is  bestowed  on  them. 
There  are  eighty-six  thousand  trees  in  the  city.  Of  these  about  eight¬ 
een  hundred  are  renewed  each  year.  A  municipal  forest  nursery  i& 
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maintained  by  the  government,  where  large  trees  are  grown  and  kept 
ready  for  successful  transplanting  in  the  autumn.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  street  trees  is  eighty  thousand  dollars ;  about  half  that 
amount  is  expended  in  Washington  for  the  care  of  a  greater  number  of 
trees. 

Boston  has  been  most  successful  in  the  care  and  planting  of  trees 
in  her  parks  and  streets.  Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  Newark 
Shade-Tree  Commission  has  been  in  existence  about  eight  years.  The 
report  of  this  Commission  is  printed  annually  and  contains  valuable 
information  about  trees  and  their  care. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done  than  has  yet  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Of  the  great  number  of  our  towns  and  cities,  relatively  few 
have  taken  adequate  interest  in  tree  planting.  Indeed,  the  shade-tree 
movement  is  barely  in  its  infancy. 

There  are  really  comparatively  few  varieties  of  trees  that  are  suited 
to  street  planting.  It  is  difficult  to  find  trees  that  are  hardy  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  of  the  hard  conditions  that  are  not  subject  to 
insect  pests.  Strange  to  say  the  European  varieties  are  better  adapted 
to  street  use  than  the  American.  There  are  many  conditions  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  city  planting,  such  as  poor  soil, 
lack  of  moisture,  escaping  gas  underground,  trolley  wires,  etc.  We 
have  in  America  in  all  about  five  hundred  native  trees,  yet  not  more 
than  a  dozen  of  them  are  adapted  for  street  use. 

The  selection  of  the  best  variety  involves  considerable  study  of 
local  conditions  such  as  the  composition  of  the  soil,  amount  of  moisture 
and  width  of  streets.  To  obtain  the  best  results  in  street  planting,  one 
should  look  years  ahead  and  plan  for  effective  spacing  when  the  tree 
will  be  fully  grown.  The  neglect  of  this  foresight  is  the  cause  of  fre¬ 
quent  overcrowding.  The  trees  selected  should  all  be  of  one  variety, 
symmetrical  in  form  and  planted  at  equal  distances,  about  forty  feet 
apart. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to  observe  the  correct  proportions 
between  width  of  roadway  and  sidewalk  and  to  leave  a  strip  of  parking 
sufficiently  wide  for  water  and  air  for  the  trees.  Residence  streets  are 
usually  fifty  feet  wide.  Of  this  ten  feet  on  each  side  should  be  left  for 
sidewalk  and  parking  strip.  The  ideal  width  for  a  street  is  sixty  feet, 
divided  as  follows :  thirty  for  roadway,  six  feet  for  parkway,  four  feet 
for  sidewalk,  and  five  feet  between  fence  lines  and  sidewalk.  Trees 
should  not  be  planted  too  near  the  curb,  not  more  than  two  feet, 
otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  grocer  carts,  and  to 
be  gnawed  by  horses,  even  the  guards  put  around  them  are  apt  to  be 
broken  frequently.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  they  should  not  be  planted 
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nearer  the  houses  than  fifteen  feet,  for  they  shut  out  the  light  and 
their  roots  run  against  the  foundation  walls.  On  the  curb  side  if  too 
near,  the  roots  meet  the  unfavorable  condition  under  the  street  pav¬ 
ing,  which  often  retains  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil.  Proper  drain¬ 
age  should  be  provided  for  underground  as  well  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  sufficient  water  above. 

In  general  the  best  variety  of  trees  for  street  planting  is  the  Nor¬ 
way  maple,  which  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Local  conditions  vary  much 
and  it  is  impossible  to  state  absolutely  the  best  varieties  for  each  sec¬ 
tion  which  should  be  decided  upon  by  careful  study  of  conditions. 
But  the  Norway  maple  withstands  city  conditions  better  than  the 
native  hard  maple.  It  grows  symmetrically  with  a  tall  straight  stem 
and  does  not  branch  too  low.  These  two  conditions  are  important, 
for  it  is  essential  that  the  branches  do  not  extend  lower  than  seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  otherwise  they  interfere  with  pedestrians.  The 
Norway  maple  is  very  hardy,  flowers  profusely  in  April  and  May  and 
does  not  grow  too  quickly,  which  contrary  to  general  opinion  is  not  an 
asset  for  street  trees.  A  quick  growing  tree  always  has  soft,  brittle 
wood  likely  to  break  easily  in  wind  or  under  ice  pressure  and  is  not 
long  lived.  So  a  more  slowly  growing  tree  is  always  preferable,  for  it 
has  better  staying  qualities. 

The  pin  oak  is  another  excellent  variety.  The  oaks  are  usually 
thought  to  be  very  slow  growers,  but  on  careful  consideration  this 
will  be  found  to  be  only  relative.  They  grow  only  a  little  slower  than 
hard  maples  and  are  indeed  ideal  trees.  Both  the  pin  and  red  oaks 
are  very  free  from  insect  pests  which  is  an  important  matter  to  con¬ 
sider.  Twelfth  Street  in  Washington  City  between  North  and  South 
B  Streets  is  planted  with  red  oaks,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  that 
city  of  fine  streets.  The  white  oak  is  superior  in  vigor  and  longevity 
to  all  other  trees,  yet  has  fewer  points  to  recommend  it  for  street  plant¬ 
ing  than  the  other  varieties  of  oak,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  transplant 
and  retains  its  leaves  nearly  all  the  winter.  This  makes  litter  in  a 
city,  which  is  disagreeable. 

The  lindens,  both  American  and  European,  make  good  street  trees. 
The  latter  is  the  better  tree  and  withstands  city  conditions  well.  It 
grows  perfectly  straight  in  pyramidal  form,  has  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  fragrant  flowers,  but  is  somewhat  subject  to  insects. 

The  white  or  American  elm  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  native 
trees,  but  it  is  subject  to  insects,  to  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  the  tussock 
moth,  leopard  moth  and  to  borers.  It  is  best  adapted  to  parks  and 
lawns  or  very  wide  streets.  It  has  been  successfully  used  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  the  wide  streets  shaded  by  old  elms  are  beautiful. 

Some  of  the  other  best  trees  for  street  use  are  the  Oriental  plane, 
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ROWS  OF  AMERICAN  LINDENS  ON  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON  . 
BOTH  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  LINDEN  ARE  GOOD  STREET  TREES  ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  FRAGRANCE:  UNFORTUNATELY  THEY  ARE 
SOMEWHAT  SUBJECT  TO  INSECTS. 

THE  GJNGKO,  A  REMARKABLE  TREE  FROM  JAPAN,  IS  VALUABLE  FOR  STREET 
USE:  IT  IS  HARDY  AND  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  INSECTS:  THIS  GROUP  IS  TO 
BE  SEEN  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GROUNDS  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PIN  OAKS  ARE 
PLANTED  ALONG 
ONE  SIDE 
OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  AVENUE 
IN  WASHINGTON  : 
THEY  ARE 
MODERATELY 
SLOW  GROWERS 
BUT  ARE  FREE 
FROM  INSECTS 
AND  IN  THE 
COURSE  OF  A  FEW 
YEARS  MAKE 
SHADE  OF  A 
PLEASING  QUAL¬ 
ITY,  SINCE  THEIR 
FOLIAGE  IS  NOT 
SUFFICIENTLY 
DENSE  TO  PRE¬ 
VENT  THE  FREE 
PASSAGE  OF  AIR  : 
IN  THE  AUTUMN 
THE  LEAVES  OF 
PIN  OAKS  TURN 
TO  A  RICH  SHADE 
OF  RED,  GIVING 
TO  THE  SUR¬ 
ROUNDING  COUN¬ 
TRY  MUCH 
BRILLIANCY. 


TWELFTH  STREET  IN  WASHINGTON  BETWEEN  NORTH  AND 
B  STREETS  IS  PLANTED  WITH  RED  OAKS  AND  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  SHADED  AVENUES  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ELMS  IN  FRONT 
OF  THE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY,  WASH¬ 
INGTON  :  THERE 
IS  NO  MORE 
BEAUTIFUL 
SHADE  TREE,  WHEN 
PROPERLY  PLANTED 
AND  PRUNED,  THAN 
THE  ELM  :  JUST 
AT  PRESENT  IT 
IS  SOMEWHAT  UNDER 
A  CLOUD,  AS  IT 
SEEMS  MORE  SUB¬ 
JECT  TO  INSECTS 
THAN  THE  HARDY 
OAK:  IN  SHAPE  IT 
IS  THE  MOST  READ¬ 
ILY  RECOGNIZED  OF 
ALL  AMERICAN 
TREES,  ITS  STEM 
GROWING  TO  A  GOOD 
HEIGHT  AND  THEN 
BRANCHING  OUT 
LIKE  THE  SPRAY 
OF  A  FOUNTAIN  :  IN 
THIS  RESPECT  IT  IS 
DIFFERENT  FROM 
THE  EUROPEAN  ELM, 
WHICH  IT  FAR  OUT¬ 
SHINES  IN  ABILITY 
TO  MARK  A  LAND¬ 
SCAPE  DISTINCTIVELY. 


AN  AVENUE  IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  ELMS,  WHICH  SO  FAR 
SEEM  TO  HAVE  ESCAPED  THE  BLIGHT  THAT  HAS  OVER¬ 
WHELMED  SO  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  ELM  AVENUES  IN  AMERICA. 


AN  AVENUE  OF  HORSE  CHESTNUTS  IN  WASHINGTON:  THERE  IS  NO  MORE 
BEAUTIFUL  STREET  TREE  THAN  THE  HORSE  CHESTNUT:  IT  IS  GREEN  ALMOST 
BEFORE  THE  SWALLOWS  COME,  BUT  HERE  IN  AMERICA,  WHERE  IT  IS  NOT 
A  NATIVE,  OBJECTION  IS  MADE  TO  THE  EARLY  FALLING  OF  ITS  LEAVES. 

SHOWING  AN  AVENUE  WITH  DOUBLE  PLANTING  CF  TREES:  THIS  IS  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  BEAUTIFUL  WHERE  THE  AVENUES  ARE  WIDE  ENOUGH  TO  PERMIT 
SUCH  AN  ARRANGEMENT. 


SHADE  TREES  FOR  CITY  STREETS 


called  the  American  button-ball,  or  sycamore,  the  white  ash,  the 
gingko — a  remarkable  tree  from  Japan,  hardy  and  entirely  free  from 
insects,  it  has  a  beautiful  fanlike  leaf.  The  tulip-tree,  of  the  magnolia 
family  has  a  lovely  tuliplike  flower,  difficult  to  transplant,  which 
must  be  done  in  the  spring,  but  is  a  symmetrical  tree  and  adapted  for 
very  wide  streets.  The  horsechestnut  an  Asiatic  tree  so  beautiful  in 
Paris,  is  difficult  to  suit  to  street  conditions,  for  the  pavement  inter¬ 
feres  with  best  conditions  for  growth.  It  is  also  subject  to  insects. 
The  silver  maple  and  Carolina  poplar  should  not  be  planted  on  streets, 
for  their  wood  breaks  easily  and  they  are  subject  to  borers. 

It  is  important  to  secure  proper  trees  from  a  reliable  nursery,  for 
the  nurseryman  keeps  the  young  trees  in  the  best  condition  for  trans¬ 
planting.  The  roots  are  cut  back  so  as  to  prevent  undue  spreading 
and  form  a  compact  root  system.  The  young  trees  are  moved  two  or 
three  times  so  they  will  better  adjust  themselves  to  the  final  transplant¬ 
ing.  Trees  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old  are  best  and  should  not  be 
more  than  three  inches  caliper.  The  tops  should  be  trimmed  before 
planting. 

The  proper  method  of  setting  is  of  great  importance  The  best 
way  is  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  underlying  soil  is  good.  It  should 
not  contain  either  too  much  clay  or  sand,  the  correct  proportion  is  sev- 
entypercent.  sand,  twenty  percent,  clay  and  ten  percent,  humus.  If  this 
obtains  along  the  length  of  the  street,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  so 
much  soil.  A  hole  about  three  feet  long,  three  feet  deep,  three  feet 
wide  should  be  dug,  the  soil  removed  and  new  good  soil  substituted. 
This  will  secure  a  good  growing  condition  for  five  or  six  years.  If  the 
parking  strip  is  left  as  before  suggested,  the  tree  should  do  well,  as  the 
necessary  amount  of  air  and  water  will  thus  be  insured.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  necessary  to  the  young  tree  for  the  first  and  second 
summers  and  should  be  given  in  the  evening  about  every  ten  days 
during  the  first  summer,  or  until  the  young  tree  is  able  to  shift  for 
itself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  air  and  moisture  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  growth  for  trees.  If  these  are  provided  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  soil,  excellent  results  will  be  obtained. 

The  most  serious  enemies  to  trees  are  the  tree  moths  and  borers. 
Of  these  the  most  formidable  are  the  tussock  moth,  the  gypsy  moth, 
brown-tailed  moth- — the  borers  and  elm-leaf  beetle  are  the  most 
deadly.  The  best  treatment  for  the  tussock  moth  is  to  go  over  the 
infested  trees  in  midsummer  and  wet  the  eggs  with  creosote  to  which 
cold  tar  is  added.  The  second  method  is  to  spray  the  leaves,  which  if 
done  early  enough  is  efficacious.  The  borers  are  difficult  to  manage. 
They  work  under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  girdle  it  and  so  cause  its  death. 
They  can  be  detected  by  sawdust  coming  out  of  holes  in  the  trunk,  and 
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work  from  April  to  November.  The  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  go 
over  the  trees  killing  the  borers  with  a  sharp  pointed  wire  or  by  inject¬ 
ing  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  the  cavities  where  they  are  feeding  and 
by  closing  the  holes  later  with  putty. 

The  importance  of  protection  against  insect  pests  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  and  proper  legislation  should  be  enforced.  There  is 
at  present  a  law  in  New  York  State  long  disused,  which  compels  each 
citizen  to  have  the  trees  properly  treated  to  keep  moths  and  borers 
from  spreading  and  so  protect  the  neighboring  trees.  Mr.  Hermann  W. 
Merkel,  chief  forester  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  is  working  to 
interest  the  proper  authorities  to  enforce  this  law  so  important  to  the 
health  of  trees.  It  is  difficult  for  the  City  Commission  to  expend  time 
and  money  on  treating  trees  if  those  belonging  to  private  individuals 
are  infected.  If  public  opinion  is  aroused  to  the  importance  of  thus 
protecting  the  trees,  proper  legislation  can  be  secured.  Gas  escaping 
from  underground  pipes  is  also  a  great  danger  to  the  trees.  Special 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  pipes  are  tight,  otherwise 
the  soil  will  become  impregnated,  and  even  if  the  tree  dies  and  is 
removed  and  good  soil  substituted,  the  surrounding  soil  will  be  affected 
by  the  remaining  gas  and  cause  its  injury.  It  is  not  a  simple  under¬ 
taking  to  plant  and  care  for  a  large  number  of  trees  in  a  city.  But  the 
outlay  of  expense  is  amply  repaid  by  the  returns  made  by  the  trees. 
In  Newark  the  cost  for  planting  per  tree  is  three  dollars  and  seventeen 
cents.  This  includes  all  cost  of  transplanting,  grading  of  street,  etc. 

The  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  is  an  excellent  means  for  arousing 
the  interest  of  schoolchildren  in  trees.  When  children  plant  a  tree  in 
their  own  school  grounds  they  have  a  feeling  of  proprietorship  in  that 
particular  tree,  and  if  this  interest  is  stimulated  will  extend  to  trees  in 
the  town.  To  interest  children  in  trees  has  become  the  aim  in  the 
movement  which  presses  the  children  into  a  service  brigade  to  help 
care  for  the  trees  on  the  street.  When  children  have  been  interested  in 
the  life  of  trees,  in  their  growth  and  development  and  shown  how  man 
is  dependent  upon  trees  for  many  of  the  important  elements,  they 
begin  to  know  and  love  them.  This  knowledge  and  love  will  later  on 
produce  a  nation  of  tree-loving  and  tree-protecting  people.  The  excel¬ 
lent  results  obtained  from  the  “Shade-Tree  Protectors”  is  encourag¬ 
ing.  This  league  was  organized  in  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  in 
Newark  by  Mr.  Carl  Bannerwart,  Secretary  of  the  Newark  Shade- 
Tree  Commission.  The  children  were  first  interested  in  a  talk  about 
trees — on  what  they  do  for  us  and  what  we  can  do  for  them.  Leaflets 
were  distributed  on  “what  to  do  next,”  explaining  the  needs  of  street 
trees,  how  to  plant  them,  how  to  know  them  and  how  to  recognize 
the  injurious  insects.  Excellent  work  was  done  by  the  children.  A 
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thousand  of  them  worked  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  their 
ages  ranging  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.  Nearly  two  thousand 
street  trees  were  watered  and  cultivated  by  the  children  in  one  sum¬ 
mer.  One  “gang”  of  boys  cultivated  two  hundred  and  eighty  trees 
in  two  hours,  working  under  a  Shade-Tree  representative.  This 
enthusiasm  overflows  into  cultivating  and  taking  care  of  their  own 
trees  in  school  lots.  The  watchfulness  of  the  children  was  rather  try¬ 
ing  for  the  violation  of  city  ordinance,  such  as  tying  horses  to  trees, 
pouring  salt  water  from  ice-cream  freezers  at  the  roots  of  trees,  etc. 
They  were  active  in  causing  the  arrests  of  a  number  of  delinquents. 

The  scientific  care  and  protection  of  street  trees  should  of  course 
be  under  municipal  control.  Individual  landowners  who  care  for  the 
trees  are  never  thorough  or  concerted  enough  in  their  action.  There 
must  be  efficient  service  at  the  proper  time  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
In  the  past  decade  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Hartford,  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh  have  all  assumed  control  of 
their  own  street  trees  with  most  satisfying  results. 
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TRAINING  FOR  APPRECIATION  AND  TRAIN¬ 
ING  FOR  SKILL:  BY  ARTHUR  D.  DEAN 


T  one  time  the  teachers  of  drawing  and  the  teachers 
of  handwork  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms.  Their 
respective  teachers’  associations  met  in  annual  con¬ 
ventions  at  different  periods  of  the  year  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Later  the  two  bodies  met 
in  the  same  convention  city,  in  separate  halls.  They 
did  get  together  enough  to  quarrel.  The  art  teacher 
spelled  his  work  with  a  capital.  The  teacher  of  shopwork  didn’t 
propose  to  have  any  one  tell  him  what  constituted  a  good  curve  on 
a  piece  of  furniture.  I  suspect  that  he  had  his  pupils  make  Mission 
furniture  so  as  to  avoid  any  criticism  of  curves;  not  realizing  that 
shape,  proportion,  color,  and  spacing  of  parts  constituted  in  them¬ 
selves  applications  of  art  principles. 

The  writer  was  no  better  than  the  majority.  How  well  he  remem¬ 
bers  how  he  showed  a  most  wonderful  wooden  candlestick  to  Henry 
Turner  Bailey,  the  prince  of  art  supervisors,  with  a  “guess  I  know 
art''  air,  and  “now  I  have  got  you”  look.  My!  but  it  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  venture.  Its  base  brought  out  a  face  plate  exercise  on  the  lathes; 
the  standard  required  turning  between  centers;  the  handle  was  a 
chucking  problem;  the  whole  a  dream  of  highly  polished  mahogany. 
It  was  a  venture  into  the  field  of  curves. 

“But,  my  good  friend,”  said  Bailey,  “that’s  not  good  art.” 

“Oh!  you  jealous  man,”  thought  I  as  I  replied,  “but  what’s  the 
matter?” 

“Now  see  here,  Dean,”  spoke  Bailey,  “don’t  you  know  that  the 
material  should  be  adapted  to  use,  and  think  of  a  wooden  candlestick. 
You  are  breaking  a  fundamental  law  of  good  design.” 

Stevensonian  like,  I  read  in  bed.  One  night  at  the  summer 
camp  I  had  the  candlestick  in  use  at  the  head  of  the  bed-post.  I 
fell  asleep  and  behold!  I  awoke  with  a  great  light — a  light  from 
without  from  burning  wood — a  light  from  within  where  I  saw  before 
me  the  words,  “Think  of  a  wooden  candlestick!” 

Yes,  art  and  manual  training  have  come  together  and  now  the 
two  bodies  of  teachers  meet  in  the  same  convention  hall.  The 
Eastern  Art  and  Manual  Training  teachers  met  in  New  York  City 
this  past  spring.  They  are  on  more  than  speaking  terms.  They 
not  only  work  together  in  the  schoolroom,  but  they  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  of  action — out  of  the  school  with  its  set  exercises  into 
the  field  of  home  decoration,  costume  designing,  commercial  adver¬ 
tising — out  into  a  unity  of  purpose  where  the  furniture  made  in 
the  school  shops  harmonizes  with  a  decorative  scheme;  where  wall- 
paper  and  rugs  are  designed  and  made;  where  dresses  are  made  in 
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accordance  with  color  schemes;  where  the  school  printing  press 
furnishes  the  mechanical  part  of  attractively  printed  matter;  where 
the  illustrative  work  serves  the  pageants,  festivals,  and  games  of 
the  modern  school  curriculum. 

This  is  the  way  things  are  moving,  but  not  every  school  has  yet 
arrived.  The  signs  in  the  road  are  pointing  hopefully  to  progress, 
but  mere  picture  making  is  still  held  up  in  many  places  as  the  chief 
aim  and  purpose  of  drawing.  Dinky  bread-boards  and  towel-rollers 
still  reflect  the  Mediaeval  days  of  early  manual  training.  The 
school  world  moves  slowly,  and  the  crowd  lags  far  behind  those 
who  would  lead  them  toward  the  rising  sun. 

Drawing,  especially  in  the  high  schools,  should  eventually  become 
either  purely  cultural  or  purely  vocational — both  where  the  schools 
can  accommodate  the  two  lines  of  work.  It  should  train  for  the 
average  pupil  in  appreciation,  and  for  the  few  it  should  train  in  skill. 
All  people  are  consumers.  Not  all  are  producers.  Nevertheless, 
without  production  there  can  be  no  consumption,  and  it  lies  with 
us  as  a  nation  not  only  to  train  intelligent  buyers,  but  also  to  educate 
skilled  workers. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  rather  close  examination  of  the  exhibition 
which  was  shown  at  the  convention,  that  the  schools  were  as  a 
whole  failing  to  train  adequately  in  appreciation,  and  they  are  most 
certainly  failing  to  produce  artistic  workers  in  those  industries  which 
require  good  design  and  good  taste.  Training  consumers  of  artistic 
products  will  not  result  from  giving  instruction  to  those  who  are 
by  nature  gifted  with  ability  to  draw  if  the  course  of  study  in  this 
subject  is  limited  to  rendering  drawing  from  models  or  from  memory, 
sketching  from  nature,  and  similar  topics  involving  technical  skill. 
Neither  will  dilettante  work  done  by  the  great  mass  of  our  children 
without  teaching  them  the  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  good 
workmanship  result  in  a  body  of  industrial  workers  who  are  able 
to  manufacture  anything  beyond  cheap  furniture,  gaudy  jewelry 
and  other  mediocre  articles  of  consumption. 

The  shop  or  industrial  side  of  drawing  must  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind.  While  it  is  well  for  the  many  to  reproduce  various  styles 
of  lettering  for  covers,  posters,  announcements,  and  bookplates,  it 
is  necessary  to  industrial  advancement  that  at  least  a  few  develop 
sufficient  skill  to  earn  a  living  through  the  designing  of  posters,  and 
making  up  of  advertising  matter,  the  art  of  printing  textile  design 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  occupations  involving  the  use  of 
art  instruction.  At  the  international  congress  for  the  promotion  of 
art  instruction  held  in  Dresden  during  the  summer  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  the  major  part  of  the  exhibit  of  foreign  schools 
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showed  that  art  instruction  had  a  close  connection  with  lace-making, 
with  copper  and  brass  work,  with  furniture  construction  and  with 
stone  and  iron  work. 

The  art  courses  in  our  public  schools  should  develop  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  real  value  of  art  itself  on  the  part  of  all  pupils  of  both 
sexes  in  order  that  they  may  be  intelligent  consumers;  vocational 
art  or  industrial  art  courses  in  our  larger  schools  which  would  have 
the  educational,  disciplinary  and  practical  value  of  other  vocational 
courses;  stronger  work  in  drawing  in  the  vocational  and  trade  schools 
with  the  shopwork  related  to  courses  in  design  in  order  that  the 
products  of  the  school  may  not  only  be  sound  in  workmanship, 
but  in  thorough  accord  with  the  principles  of  good  design. 

As  a  child  I  could  draw.  It  was  crude  work  but  it  expressed  a 
thought  and  told  a  story.  No  one  ever  laughed  at  my  picture-mak¬ 
ing.  But  as  a  youth  in  the  high  school  and  as  an  adult  I  would  be 
a  subject  of  ridicule,  for  I  cannot  draw  pictures.  Yet  I  ought  to 
be  capable  of  appreciating  fine  things  in  the  way  of  pictures,  of 
jewelry7,  of  furniture,  of  textiles,  or  wall-papers.  But  at  present 
few  are  the  teachers  that  would  think  of  giving  me  this  training  in 
appreciation  except  through  picture-making — and  I  cannot  draw. 

On  the  other  hand  if  I  could  draw,  or  design,  or  model,  or  carve, 
or  arrange  type,  or  weave,  the  school  would  only  let  me  do  one  of 
these  things  for  about  one  hour  a  week,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  would  try  and  whittle  a  round-pegged  youth  into  a  squared 
sort  of  hole.  I  wrant  to  be  trained  for  appreciation,  or  trained  for 
skill.  I  want  to  be  trained  as  a  producer  of  beautiful  things,  or 
trained  as  a  consumer  of  beautiful  things.  Drawing  pictures  alone 
would  make  me  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
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CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSES 
PLANNED  FOR  ALL-ROUND 
COMFORT  AND  BEAUTY,  AND 
ADAPTABLE  TO  MANY  DIF¬ 
FERENT  LOTS 

Architecture,  like  every  other 

form  of  artistic  or  religious  ex¬ 
pression,  has  always  included  a 
certain  number  of  superstitions  in 
its  creed,  and  among  those  which  the  last 
few  generations  have  so  unaccountably  and 
fondly  hugged  was  the  popular  feeling 
about  the  “back”  and  “front”  of  the  house, 
the  “front  garden”  and  the  “backyard.” 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  feeling  that  made 
people  differentiate  between  “work¬ 
ing”  and  “Sunday”  clothes;  between  craftsman  stucco 

/o  j  7  .  TJrvTTCT?  TvT f\  1  fiQ  • 

everyday  ’  and  company  table 
linen,  or  between  the  terms  “woman” 
and  “lady.”  It  implied  a  sub¬ 
tle  but  keenly  felt  distinction 
between  the  necessary  and  the 
ornamental,  apologizing,  as  it 
were,  for  the  existence  of  any¬ 
thing  so  menial  and  common¬ 
place  as  a  kitchen,  a  vegetable 
garden,  or  a  clothes  line.  As 
an  English  writer  once  re¬ 
marked,  such  folks,  if  roses  -  _ 

were  suddenly  discovered  to  “ 
be  good  to  eat,  would  simply 
relegate  them  to  the  vegetable 
plot  and  the  salad  dish,  no 
longer  considering  them  fit  for 
the  more  aristocratic  purpose 
of  decoration! 

Happily  we  are  fast  out¬ 
growing  this  state  of  mind, 


both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  Our 
architects  and  the  people  for  whom 
they  design  and  build  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  back  of  the  house  and 
the  back  of  the  garden  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  front — if  not  more  so,  for 
without  the  vital  and  comforting  products 
of  the  vegetable  garden  and  the  kitchen, 
how  long  would  our  social  life  in  the  living 
room  and  front  porch  survive?  And  so 
they  are  planning  houses  that  are  conven¬ 
ient  and  attractive  not  only  at  the  front 
where  they  face  the  street,  and  at  the  sides 
where  they  overlook  the  neighboring  dwel¬ 
lings,  but  also  at  the  back  where  the  kitch¬ 
en,  laundry,  cellar  entrance,  rear  porch 
and  other  necessary  features  are. 


house  no.  169: 

FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  PLANNED  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT 


In  some  cases  the  more  progressive  ar¬ 
chitectural  freethinkers  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  discard  that  ancient  axiom  that 
the  kitchen  and  servants’  quarters  must  be 
tucked  away  at  the  back  of  the  house,  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  they  have 
built  them  instead  at  the  side  or  perhaps 
even  with  one  window  facing  the  front — 


whatever  arrangement  would  ensure  fresh 
air,  sunlight  and  a  cheerful  outlook  for  that 
part  of  the  home  where  the  real  work  of 
the  household  is  accomplished.  And  all 
this  without  in  any  way  marring  the  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  from  the  street  or  spoiling 
the  privacy  or  loveliness  of  the  garden. 

For,  after  all,  why  is  not  a  kitchen  en¬ 
trance  as  capable  of  artistic  treatment  as 
any  other?  And  cannot  the  kitchen  porch 
and  the  kitchen  itself  be  made  beautiful  as 
well  as  sanitary  and  comfortable  places? 

This,  at  least,  is  the  point  of  view  The 
Craftsman  has  taken  in  regard  to  the 
"backyard”  problem,  and  the  first  of  the 
two  houses  which  we  are  presenting  this 
month  will  illustrate  one  way  in  which  this 
idea  may  be  carried  out. 

A  glance  at  the  perspective  drawing  will 
bring  out  the  point  most  clearly,  for  we  are 
showing  here  a  rear  view  of  House  No. 
169,  with  the  garden  path  winding  up  to 
the  little  back  entrance  porch.  An  inviting 
seat  is  placed  against  the  outside  chimney 
which  breaks  up  the  plain  surfaces  of  wall 
and  roof  and  reminds  one  of  the  open 
hearth  within ;  while  the  groups  of  small- 
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paned  casements  and  the  sheltering  angles 
of  the  roof  give  the  place  a  simple  homelike 
atmosphere.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  about 
it  to  suggest  that  this  corner  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  front. 

A  little  study  of  the  floor  plans  will  like¬ 
wise  show  how  practical  an  arrangement 
has  been  worked  out,  and  to  how  many  va¬ 
ried  sites  this  house  could  be  adapted. 
It  could  be  built  upon  an  inside  lot, 
either  with  the  living  porch  facing  the 
street  or  with  the  longest  wall  of  the 
living  room  along  the  street  and  the 
living  porch  and  entrance  on  the  side. 
The  latter  position  might  be  preferable, 
as  it  would  give  more  privacy  to  the 
living  porch  and  would  bring  the 
smaller  porch  and  vestibule  (near  the 
kitchen)  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
they  would  be  readily  accessible  from 
the  street.  Or,  better  still,  the  house 
might  be  built  on  a  corner  lot,  in  which 
case  it  might  be  placed  at  almost  any 
angle,  according  to  the  view,  the  neigh¬ 
boring  houses  and  the  points  of  the 
compass.  This  last  factor  should  of 
course  be  carefully  considered,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  plans  can 
always  be  reversed  if  their  present  ar¬ 
rangement  will  not  permit  the  exposure 
desired.  It  is  pleasant  to  begin  the  day 
with  the  morning  sun  shining  into  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  in  this  instance 
such  an  exposure  would  result  in  a  southern 
aspect  for  the  living  porch  and  a  western 
one  for  the  long  window  groups  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room. 

The  details  of  the  floor  plans  as  well  as 
the  general  layout  will  be  found  worth  not¬ 
ing  ;  for  while  fairly  large  and  well 
equipped,  the  house  has  been  designed 
with  thought  for  economy  as  well  as  com¬ 
fort.  It  has  been  planned  for  a  family  of 
about  four  people  and  a  maid,  the  family 
and  servant’s  quarters  having  been  kept  as 
separate  as  possible  for  the  convenience  of 
both. 

From  the  living  porch  the  front  door 
opens  into  a  sort  of  hall,  which  is  separated 
from  the  dining  room  by  post-and-panel 
construction,  and  from  the  living  room  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  staircase,  which 
ascends  from  that  room  to  a  small  square 
landing  from  which  four  steps  go  up  to  the 
second  floor  hall.  This  arrangement  per¬ 
mits  an  interesting  use  of  the  necessary 
woodwork,  while  the  archway  formed  by 
the  upper  flight  over  the  front  door  will 


THIS  SEVEN-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSE,  NO.  169,  HAS 
BEEN  SO  PLANNED  AS  TO  BE  INTERESTING  FROM  WHICHEVER 
ANGLE  IT  IS  SEEN,  AS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE  REAR  VIEW  SHOWN 
ABOVE:  MOREOVER,  THE  ENTRANCES  ARE  SO  ARRANGED  THAT 
THE  HOUSE  MAY  BE  BUILT  IN  PRACTICALLY  ANY  POSITION  ON 
EITHER  AN  INSIDE  OR  A  CORNER  LOT. 


THE  RECESSED  ENTRANCE  PORCH,  SLOPING  ROOFS  AND  CASEMENT 
WINDOWS  OF  THIS  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO.  170,  GIVE  IT  A  VERY 
HOMELIKE  AIR:  THERE  ARE  EIGHT  ROOMS,  AND  IN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  PORCH  SHOWN  IN  THE  ABOVE  SKETCH  THERE  IS  A  DINING 
PORCH  AT  THE  REAR  AND  A  SLEEPING  PORCH  OVERHEAD. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  PLANNED  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT 


CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSE  NO.  1(0:  FIRST  FLOOR 
PLAN. 

give  a  certain  cosy  emphasis  to  the  en¬ 
trance.  Between  the  newel  post  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  the  partition  that  separ¬ 
ates  the  staircase  from  the  living 
room,  we  have  indicated  a  half¬ 
height  partition  capped  by  a  shelf, 
which  will  add  a  decorative  touch 
to  the  construction  and  will  serve 
to  hold  a  fern  or  bowl  of  flowers. 

A  coat  closet  is  provided  nearby, 
and  another  can  be  built  under  the 
landing  of  the  stairs. 

Another  entrance,  of  course,  is 
the  one  shown  in  the  perspective 
view,  through  the  entry  porch  and 
vestibule  between  the  living-room 
fireplace  and  the  back  stairs.  And 
in  addition  to  this  there  is  the  porch 
on  the  left  of  the  kitchen,  so  that 
altogether  the  interior  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  garden. 

The  living  room,  which  is  a  little 
unusual  in  shape,  should  prove  es¬ 
pecially  pleasant,  being  so  large 
and  light  and  full  of  opportunities 
for  decorative  effect  both  in  the 
woodwork  and  wall  spaces  and  in 
the  placing  of  the  furniture  and 
draperies.  The  nooks  on  each  side 


of  the  fireplace  might  be  filled 
by  built-in  seats  beneath  the 
windows,  and  a  settle  and 
armchairs  grouped  about  the 
hearth ;  while  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  in  a  kind  of 
alcove  formed  by  the  stair¬ 
case,  there  is  plenty  of  wall 
space  for  bookshelves  and 
desk.  A  glass  door  opens 
upon  the  living  porch,  and 
the  left-hand  end  of  the 
porch  is  also  readily  accessi¬ 
ble  from  the  dining  room  and 
pantry,  so  that  meais  can  be 
served  out  there  whenever 
the  weather  permits. 

The  kitchen  with  its  pantry 
and  large  storage  closet  is 
light  and  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  cellar  stairs 
descend  beneath  the  back 
staircase,  the  latter  leading 
up  to  a  small  passageway 
opening  from  the  second 
floor  hall  and  giving  access 
to  the  maid’s  room  and  bath. 
The  maid’s  closet  is  above  the  back  stairs, 
and  in  addition  to  the  closet  in  each  bed¬ 
room  there  is  also  one  for  linen  in  the  hall. 

Out  of  this  hall  open  three  good-sized 
bedrooms  and  family  bathroom,  and  at  one 
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CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSE  NO.  170  :  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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end  is  the  sleeping  porch  which  can  also  be 
reached  from  the  largest  bedroom. 

This  house,  like  the  next  one,  has  been 
designed  to  be  built  of  stucco  on  either  hol¬ 
low  tile  or  metal  lath,  and  shingles  are  used 
for  the  roof  and  across  the  gables.  If  the 
stucco  is  left  in  its  natural  grayish  tone  a 
touch  of  warmth  may  be  added  by  staining 
the  shingles  for  the  roof  a  rich  mossy 
green,  and  using  golden  brown  for  those  in 
the  gables  and  in  the  extension  that  shel¬ 
ters  the  kitchen  windows.  Either  brown 
or  green  might  be  used  for  the  door  and 
window  trim,  with  white  sash. 

The  second  house,  No.  170,  occupies 
about  the  same  space  as  the  first  one,  but 
in  this  case  we  have  provided  the  maid’s 
room  on  the  first  floor  and  four  bedrooms 
for  the  family  on  the  second. 

The  main  entrance  is  from  the  sheltered 
living  porch,  through  the  wide  hall  with 
its  pleasant  window-seat  on  the  left  and  its 
convenient  closet  for  coats  at  the  rear. 
From  this  hall  one  enters  the  big  living 
room,  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
porch.  Groups  of  casement  windows  in 
the  long  front  wall  and  at  each  end,  the 
big  open  fireplace,  the  staircase  with  its 
simple  woodwork  which  can  always  be 
made  such  a  feature  of  interest,  the  post- 
and-panel  construction  on  each  side  of  the 
wide  opening  into  the  dining  room  and  the 
glimpse  through  this  opening  out  beyond 
the  glass  door  to  the  little  dining  porch  at 
the  rear — all  these  things  make  the  big 
room  a  homelike,  livable  place. 

Between  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  is 
a  small  pantry  with  shelves  and  dresser, 
lighted  by  a  window  overlooking  the  little 
entry.  This  entry  forms  a  convenient  pas¬ 
sageway  between  the  dining  porch  and 
kitchen,  and  also  permits  ready  access  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  the  garden.  The  ser¬ 
vant’s  room  with  its  private  toilet  opens 
from  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  maid  will  feel 
this  is  her  own  little  corner  of  the  house. 

Upstairs  four  bedrooms  open  from  the 
central  hall  in  which  a  good-sized  linen 
closet  is  provided,  and  if  the  door  leading 
to  the  sleeping  porch  is  made  of  glass,  the 
hall  will  not  be  dark.  This  sleeping 
porch  can  also  be  reached  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  bedroom.  There  are  two  bathrooms 
on  this  floor,  one  for  the  owner’s  bedroom 
in  front,  and  another  for  general  use  at 
the  rear. 

These  plans,  like  all  Craftsman  designs, 
are  capable  of  various  minor  changes  to 
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meet  individual  conditions  and  needs.  For 
instance,  if  house  No.  170  is  built  a  little 
distance  back  from  the  street,  so  that  the 
parapets  of  the  porches  are  not  needed  for 
privacy,  they  can  he  omitted,  the  porches 
left  open,  and  a  plain  turned  column  used 
at  the  corners.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
owner  prefers  to  leave  the  parapets  as  we 
have  shown  them  here,  they  will  permit  the 
porches  to  be  readily  screened  in  summer 
and  glassed  in  for  the  winter  to  form  sun- 
rooms. 

As  to  the  color  scheme  chosen  for  the 
exterior  of  this  house,  it  might  be  the  same 
as  that  suggested  for  No.  169;  or  if  the 
owner  wished  to  ger  a  touch  of  warmer 
and  richer  color  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  use  terra  cotta  for  the  roof  and  olive 
green  for  the  door  and  window  trim  and 
window  boxes.  If  the  house  was  built 
near  the  shore  or  in  some  open  section  of 
the  country  where  there  were  not  many 
trees,  paler  tones  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate,  for  they  would  blend  better  with 
the  blues  and  grays  of  sea,  sky  and  dis¬ 
tant  hills. 

Both  in  this  last  house  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  we  have  shown  a  header 
course  of  brick  in  the  steps  of  the  porches, 
for  this  always  adds  an  interesting  note  of 
color  and  texture.  The  brick  will  look  es¬ 
pecially  decorative  if  laid  with  wide  mortar 
joints.  The  same  effect  might  be  carried 
out  in  the  garden  paths  if  they  happen  to 
be  of  uneven  grade ;  or  concrete  and  stone 
might  be  used  as  suggested  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  house  No.  170. 

If  the  house  stood  comparatively  close 
to  the  street  or  to  the  nearby  houses,  so 
that  a  garden  wall  was  needed  for  privacy, 
this  might  also  be  of  stone  with  a  coping 
of  concrete.  Or  if  there  was  no  stone 
available,  it  might  be  of  concrete  capped 
by  a  layer  of  brick.  Square  posts  of  the 
same  construction  might  be  used  at  each 
side  of  the  garden  entrance,  and  if  shrubs 
were  planted  at  the  base  of  the  posts  and 
wall,  or  vines  trained  to  hang  their  leaves 
and  clinging  tendrils  down  over  the  other 
side,  the  straight  lines  would  be  agreeably 
broken  and  the  look  of  newness  would 
soon  disappear. 

As  the  floor  plans  of  these  houses  show, 
the  outside  walls  are  somewhat  irregular, 
forming  little  sheltered  nooks  and  angles 
that  would  be  just  the  place  for  a  garden 
seat  or  for  a  bed  of  some  tall,  delicate 
plant  that  needs  protection  from  the  wind. 


A  MOUNTAIN  GARDEN  IN  A  CITY 


'Ous.  The  walls  outside,  however,  are  of 
rough  stone,  and  the  grounds  surrounding 
it  are  as  rugged  and  wild  as  any  verdure- 
crowned  Alpine  mountain  cliff  or  Virginia 
precipice.  The  sylvan  loveliness  of  the 
place  with  the  house  nestling,  low-eaved 
among  the  trees,  offers  an  ideal  retreat 
from  the  bustle  of  downtown  business  only 
twenty  minutes’  ride  away. 

And  Rockledge,  this  charmingly  quiet  and 
'beautiful  garden-homestead,  was  evolved  by 
the  Hamnetts  at  comparatively  small  cost 
on  a  piece  of  ground,  so  rocky,  steep  and 
barren  that  even  in  Pittsburgh,  the  city  of 
ihills,  no  one  else  regarded  it  as  a  practical 


THE  PERGOLA  IN  MIDSUMMER. 


MAKING  A  “MOUNTAIN  GAR¬ 
DEN”  IN  A  CITY:  BY  J.  M. 
MILLER 

(Photographs  by  the  author.) 

AROUSE  located  in  a  large  city,  but 
surrounded  by  grounds  as  precip¬ 
itous  and  rugged  as  an  Alpine 
cliff  or  a  Virginia  mountainside  is 
the  unique  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hamnett,  at  Forbes  Street  and  Briar  Cliff 
Road,  Pittsburgh.  Although  in  the  built  up 
and  exclusive  residence  district  of  the  city, 
the  grounds  rise,  a  perpendicular,  rock- 
bound  precipice,  ioo  feet  high  from  Forbes 
Street.  Trolley  cars  whirr  along  the  base 
of  the  cliff  to  prosaic  asphalt  streets  on 
either  side,  where  stand  long  rows  of  ordi¬ 
nary  homes. 

Although  moderate  in  size,  the  Hamnetts’ 
house  is  finished  inside  with  polished  hard¬ 
wood  and  tile,  strictly  modern  and  luxuri- 


BRIDLE  PATH  AND  RUSTIC  FENCE  LEADING  FROM 
FORBES  STREET  ALONG  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  CLIFF  TO  ITS 
;SUMMIT. 


building  site  at  all.  It  is  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  home-builders  who  love  na¬ 
ture  and  growing  things  may  make  from 
the  waste  places  of  a  city. 

It  was  with  Mrs.  Hamnett  that  the  idea 
of  a  “mountain  garden”  originated,  for  she 
was  born  on  a  mountainside  and  her  child¬ 
hood  home  was  a  mountain  plantation  in 
Virginia. 

It  was  about  the  most  desolate,  dreary- 
looking  spot  when  the  Hamnetts  first  saw 
it — nothing  but  a  big  bare  cliff,  with  a  few 
scrubby  trees  on  the  top.  There  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any  soil  on  it  at  all.  It  was  hard 


ROUGH  STONE  STEPS  LIKE  THE  APPROACH  TO  AN 
ALPINE  CHALET  LEAD  TO  THE  EAST  WING  OF  THE 
HOUSE. 


A  MOUNTAIN  GARDEN  IN  A  CITY 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HOUSE:  A  BIT  OF  HISTORIC 
TRAIL  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  CLARKE  MOUNTAIN,  VIRGINIA, 
RECONSTRUCTED  IN  THE  NATIVE  SHALY  ROCK. 


to  see  what  kept  the  stunted  trees  from 
being  blown  off.  It  was  so  steep  that  even 
the  agent  and  Mr.  Hamnett  couldn’t  get  to 
the  top  when  it  was  looked  at  first. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamnett  had  been  looking 
for  a  home,  or  rather  a  place  in  which  to 
build  one,  for  two  or  three  years.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  was,  it  had  to  be  near  enough  to  the 
downtown  business  district  so  that  Mr. 
Hamnett  could  get  to  the  office  without 
much  trouble.  Well,  in  Pittsburgh,  it  takes 
all  the  money  you  have  to  buy  a  plat  of 
ground  big  enough  for  a  house  and  garden  ; 
then  you  don’t  have  anything  left  with 


THE  SOUTHEAST  CORNER  OF  THE  HOUSE  IS  SHADED 
BY  A  BEAUTIFUL  OAK  TREE:  A  PATHWAY  OF  ROUGH 
STONES  LEADS  TO  THE  ARCH  IN  THE  EAST  WING: 
THE  PERGOLA  IS  SHELTERED  FROM  STRONG  WINDS 
BLOWING  FROM  THE  WEST. 
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which  to  pay  the  men  for  building  the 
house  and  making  the  garden. 

What  the  Hamnetts  secured  was  an  ap¬ 
parently  worthless  cliff,  100  feet  above 
Forbes  Street.  According  to  the  surveyor, 
whose  measure  shows  what  the  area  would 
be  if  the  hill  were  dug  away,  the  plat  con¬ 
tains  about  two  acres.  However,  if  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  surface  had  been  measured  like  a 
carpenter  measures  a  house  for  weather¬ 
boarding  and  roof,  there  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  four  acres,  instead  of  two.  The 
property  fronts  towards  the  south  on 
Forbes  Street,  one  of  the  most  important 
thoroughfares  in  the  city.  On  the  north¬ 
east  there  is  comparatively  level  land  occu¬ 
pied  by  residences,  with  some  ground 
around  them.  On  the  west  Briar  Cliff  Road 
skirts  the  plot.  Across  this  road  there  is  a 


SEATS  BUILT  INTO  THE  RUSTIC  FENCES  ARE  LESS  CON¬ 
SPICUOUS  THAN  BENCHES  IN  THE  OPEN,  AND  JUST 
AS  COMFORTABLE. 


deep  and  very  narrow  ravine,  over  which 
Forbes  Street  is  carried  by  a  bridge.  Be¬ 
yond  the  ravine,  street  after  street,  paved 
with  asphalt  and  lined  with  rows  of  conven¬ 
tional  homes,  extend  for  miles,  until  the 
business  section  of  the  city  is  reached. 

To  make  a  home  on  a  bare  knob  was  th? 
problem  confronting  the  Hamnetts.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  almost  spring  before  they  had 
secured  the  property,  several  weeks  were 
spent  in  preparing  definite  plans  for  its 
improvement.  At  length,  the  plans  were 
complete  even  to  the  seemingly  minor  de¬ 
tails,  and  not  until  then,  was  actual  physical 
work  commenced. 

Near  the  rear  of  the  plat,  where  it  comes 
to  a  point  and  where  the  elevation  above 
Briar  Cliff  Road  is  least,  a  passageway  was 


A  MOUNTAIN  GARDEN  IN  A  CITY 


cut  to  the  top.  The  summit  was  then  lev¬ 
eled  until  there  was  half  an  acre  of  flat 
surface,  special  care  being  taken  not  to  in¬ 
jure  any  of  the  hardy  trees  which  were 
growing  in  crevices  of  the  slaty  rock. 

The  house,  its  exterior  of  rough  stone, 
with  great  stone  chimneys  clinging  to  the 
ends,  was  built  just  back  of  the  center  of 
the  summit.  Access  to  the  side  and  rear  of 
the  house  is  obtained  from  Briar  Cliff  Road, 
which  climbs  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
leveled  summit,  although  it  is  60  feet  below 
at  the  Forbes  Street  end.  A  pergola  and 
sun  parlor  on  the  south,  and  an  arched  wing 
on  the  east,  provide  open  air  lounging  places 
protected  from  the  strong  winds,  which 
blow  usually  from  the  west.  Although  the 
exterior  of  the  house  harmonizes  with  the 
“mountain  garden”  which  surrounds  it,  the 
interior  is  richly  finished  and  furnished 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
modern  city  home. 

The  surface  of  slaty  rock  left  after  the 
grading  had  been  completed  was  practically 
destitute  of  vegetation  except  for  a  few 
stunted  and  almost  leafless  trees — oaks, 
maples  and  chestnuts.  The  summit  of  the 
plat  and  the  less  precipitous  eastern  side, 
where  the  debris  from  the  cellar  and  the 
summit  had  been  thrown,  were  covered 
with  several  inches  of  rich  soil  hauled  to 
the  city  in  a  freight  car,  and  with  manure 
procured  from  city  livery  stables.  As 
much  of  the  slaty  rock  as  could  be  dug 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  without 
injuring  them  was  carted  off  and  replaced 
by  rich  loam  and  manure.  Particular 
pains  were  taken  in  caring  for  the  largest 
tree,  a  white  oak  which  stands  about  io 
feet  from  the  southern  side  of  the  house. 

A  car  load  of  sod  skinned  from  the  edge 
of  a  mountain  woods  was  laid  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  about  the  house,  and  on  the  sloping 
eastern  side.  No  effort,  however,  was 
made  to  change  the  appearance  of  the 
weather-stained  rocks  on  the  Forbes  Street 
front  and  along  Briar  Cliff  Road.  Next 
to  the  trees,  which  started  to  leaf  out  and 
to  show  amazing  vitality  after  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  little  plant  food,  nothing 
helped  more  to  make  Rockledge  real  woods 
than  the  rough,  untrimmed  sods  with  roots 
of  all  sorts  of  wild  perennials  buried  in  the 
black  loamy  earth,  along  with  seeds  of 
many  wild  annual  flowers — all  ready  to 
burst  into  life  in  the  warm  spring  sunshine. 
No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  trim  the 


grass  in  any  part  of  the  grounds,  except 
roughly  with  a  scythe  or  sickle. 

But  no  “mountain  garden”  would  be 
complete  without  steep  bridle  paths  and 
rocky  trails.  In  fact,  entrances  of  any 
other  kind — cement,  dressed  stone  or  even 
wooden  steps— would  be  striking  incon¬ 
gruities  in  such  a  garden.  The  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rocks  on  the  Forbes  Street  side,  and 
part  of  the  way  along  Briar  Cliff  Road, 
are,  of  course,  inaccessible  to  almost  any¬ 
thing,  except  a  bird  or  an  aeroplane.  But 
aside  from  the  service  entrance  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  rear  of  the  plat  and  screened  from 
the  house  by  shrubbery,  there  are  three 
approaches.  Starting  in  a  half  circle  from 
Forbes  Street  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
slope,  a  grass-grown  bridle  path  climbs  the 
steep  grade  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
grounds  until  it  reaches  the  summit.  From 
near  the  foot  of  the  bridle  path  rough  stone 
steps  like  the  approach  to  an  Alpine  chalet 
lead  to  the  entrance  on  the  east  side  of 
the  house.  The  stones  are  weather- 
stained  and  overgrown  with  lichens  and 
moss.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  the 
ground  is  rough  and  steep. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  plat,  well 
back  along  Briar  Cliff  Road,  where  the 
height  is  less  than  at  Forbes  Street,  the 
main  entrance  to  the  house,  a  most  realis¬ 
tic  mountain  trail,  was  split  out  of  the  na¬ 
tive  shaly  rock.  It  climbs  over  the  steep 
stones  to  the  doorway  which  is  40  feet 
higher  than  the  road. 

Rustic  fences  were  built  at  Rockledge, 
not  to  enclose  the  grounds,  but  to  prevent 
visitors  from  falling  over  the  rocks.  At  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  overlooking  Forbes 
Street,  and  along  the  bridle  path,  a  strong 
fence  was  built  from  crooked  branches  of 
oak  trees  cut  into  lengths  and  with  the  bark 
still  clinging  to  them.  A  similar  fence  was 
also  built  along  the  top  of  the  steepest  part 
of  the  hill  on  the  eastern  side.  Too  many 
fences,  however,  would  have  destroyed  the 
open  mountain  effect  desired  by  the  Ham¬ 
netts,  so  on  the  western  side  several  feet 
were  cut  away  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
summit,  leaving  a  slight  slope.  A  few 
strands  of  wire,  invisible  among  the  bushes, 
prevent  unwary  strangers  from  wandering 
over  the  edge. 

Rustic  seats  built  at  intervals  into  the 
fence  afford  resting  places  among  the  trees 
without  marring  the  wilderness  effect. 
Hidden  almost  by  the  trees  and  bushes 
these  rustic  seats  are  delightful  places  in 
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which  to  spend  a  summer  afternoon;  from 
some  of  them,  beautiful  vistas  open 
through  the  trees ;  others  are  more  se¬ 
cluded. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  rest¬ 
ing  places  is  built  into  a  curve  of  the  fence 
near  the  bridle  path,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  above  Forbes  Street.  Vines  clinging 
to  a  crook  in  the  fence  screen  occupants  of 
the  nook  from  the  view  of  persons  coming 
up  the  bridle  path,  and  a  clump  of  bushes 
growing  among  rocks  in  front  almost  con¬ 
ceals  it  from  the  rest  of  the  grounds  and 
from  the  house.  A  hundred  feet  below  the 
bench  and  behind  it,  street  cars  rumble 
past,  while  to  the  east,  city  streets  with 
seemingly  unending  rows  of  houses  stretch 
away  until  they  melt  into  the  hazy  distance. 

Extending  from  the  shade  of  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  house  into  the  open  light,  there 
is  a  wild,  tangled  flower  garden  of  old- 
fashioned  plants.  At  one  end  are  holly¬ 
hocks,  sumac,  gladioli,  geraniums,  asters 
and  other  sunshine-loving  plants.  Nearer 
the  house  are  larkspurs,  flags,  mock 
oranges  and  petunias,  while  in  the  coolest 
part  grow  ferns,  begonias  and  other  plants 
that  thrive  best  in  the  shade.  The  entire 
flower  garden  was  carefully  planned  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  wildly  riotous  and  uncared  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
mountain  garden  many  miles  from  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Just  north  of  the  flower  garden  a 
never-failing  spring  flows  from  beneath 
the  rocks.  Native  shrubs  and  hardy 
grasses  grow  in  crannies  everywhere 
among  the  stones,  and  after  a  sudden 
shower  water  drips  from  the  slaty  ledges 
and  sparkles  among  the  leaves.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  charm  of  Rockledge  lies  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mountain  wilderness  and  pri¬ 
meval  forest  which  pervades  this  “moun¬ 
tain  garden.” 

AN  ORGANIZATION  DESIGNED  TO 
HELP  FARMERS’  WIVES 

EOPLE  who  have  not  been  oppressed 
by  actual  farm  conditions  or  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  the  disastrous 
effect  of  living  in  inconvenient,  unsanitary 
and  usually  unbeautiful  houses,  have  never¬ 
theless  doubtless  heard  the  murmur  of  pro¬ 
test  against  the  deadliness  of  farm  life  for 
women.  But  until  lately,  except  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  woman  evolved  her  own  salvation, 
comparativelv  nothing  has  been  done  to 
make  the  life  of  the  average  farmer’s  wife 
tolerable. 
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In  the  West,  however,  a  concerted  move¬ 
ment  has  now  been  started,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Farm  Women,  which 
was  organized  at  the  International  Dry 
Farm  Congress  in  Colorado  Springs  in 
1911.  According  to  the  president  of  the 
organization,  the  reasons  for  starting  the 
movement  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  founded  are,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“Unless  something  is  done  to  help  the 
farm  woman  to  make  the  home  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  beautiful,  and  furnish  more 
enjoyment,  the  girls  being  educated  in  the 
schools  today  will  not  take  the  places  of 
their  mothers  on  the  farms.  The  farm 
homes  are  being  deserted  in  the  East  and 
it  is  largely  because  the  work  is  too  hard 
for  the  women,  and  no  one,  seemingly,  has 
solved  the  problem  of  bringing  science  into 
the  home.  Every  kind  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  is  being  invented  for  the  farmer,  but 
few  farm  homes  have  been  made  ‘modem’ 
and  convenient. 

“We  are  trying  to  organize  the  women 
in  the  rural  districts  into  clubs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  home  economics,  and  a 
practical  demonstrator  and  lecturer  should 
be  furnished  by  the  State  or  nation  to 
council  with  the  home-makers  and  give 
them  the  education  that  will  fit  them  for 
their  work. 

“If  the  farm  woman  has  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  for  her  duty  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Government  and  the  State,  not  hers.  If 
she  cannot  go  to  school  she  can  demand 
that  a  school  or  teacher  be  sent  to  her.  She 
ought  to  know  how  to  guard  the  health  of 
her  husband  and  children.  She  ought  to 
know  that  to  her  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  sanitation  and  food  supply  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  children  every  year  are  sacri¬ 
ficed.” 

Evidently  much  of  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  Farm  Women  is 
still  to  be  formulated,  but  that  is  a  good 
sign  rather  than  a  bad  one,  for  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  sort  must  develop  in  strength 
and  purpose  as  it  grows  older.  But  the 
outlook  is  hopeful,  and  the  sun  is  surely 
beginning  to  rise  upon  the  day  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife. 

The  publishers  of  The  Craftsman  want 
to  obtain  a  few  copies  of  the  July,  1913. 
issue.  Possibly  some  of  our  subscribers 
would  like  to  return  their  July  number  and 
take  credit  for  an  additional  month  at  the 
end  of  their  present  subscription. 
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THE  RAGGED  EDGES  OF  THE 
CITY 

HAT  the  edges  of  our  large  cities,  as 
they  blend  with  the  open  country, 
should  be  ragged,  unkempt,  un¬ 
sanitary  and  often  repellent  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  seems  to  be  an  established  pre¬ 
cedent.  In  cities  of  older  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  waste  land  tolerated  about 
their  edges,  no  untidiness,  no  exposed  por¬ 
tions  of  earth  that  are  not  in  some  way 
giving  their  service  to  the  populace. 

The  cultivated  patches  of  ground  bor¬ 
dering  railways  in  England  are  observed 
by  every  traveler,  especially  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  accustomed  to  see  such  places  used  as 
dump  heaps  or  as  the  chosen  haunts  of  the 
rankest  weeds  that  grow.  The  American 
thinks  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
of  the  frightful  waste  of  land  in  his  own 
country,  his  thoughts  turning  as  well  to 
the  poor  that  might  reap  many  benefits 
from  the  chance  to  use  the  large  areas  of 
tillable  land  about  every  American  city. 

In  England  wherever  a  row  of  tene¬ 
ments  or  humble  cottages  are  built,  the 
rear  facing  the  railway,  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand  being  perhaps  sloping 
and  poor,  the  inhabitants  at  once  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  employ  for  their  own 
good  the  ground  between  their  backdoors 
and  the  railway.  Here,  in  spite  of  adverse 
conditions,  they  know  that  they  can  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  a  certain  amount  of 
food, — lettuces,  crisp  and  tender,  cabbages 
such  as  they  believe  grow  nowhere  else, 
onions  giving  the  zest  of  flavor  to  much 
that  they  eat,  carrots,  beets,  spinnach, 
peas,  beans,  parsley  and  turnips,  all  adding 
to  their  daily  nourishment.  Nor  are  small 
fruits  forgotten  in  these  backyard  gardens. 
The  English  housewife  would  be  miserable 
indeed  without  her  gooseberries,  her  cur¬ 
rants  and  blackberries,  with  which  she 
makes  her  famous  boiled  puddings.  Some¬ 
times  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  grown  in  these  small  gardens 
of  England.  Neighbors  plan  together,  be¬ 
sides,  to  'plant  their  gardens  so  as  to 
have  as  much  diversity  as  possible ;  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
change  compliments,  or  rather  vegetables, 
with  each  other.  Not  only  do  these  poor 
people  increase  in  this  way  their  own 
bodily  comfort  and  satisfaction ;  but  they 
give  pleasure  to  many  weary  railway 


travelers,  who  feel  a  sense  of  refreshment 
as  they  glide  swiftly  by  these  little  green 
gardens  teeming  with  vigorous  growth. 
Indeed  in  such  spots  the  earth  is  made  to 
appear  at  her  best,  giving  her  legitimate 
service  to  mankind. 

Very  different  in  treatment  are  the  lands 
directly  back  of  the  flats  and  tenement- 
houses  flanking  the  edges  of  American 
cities.  Their  purpose,  after  a  close  scan¬ 
ning  of  them,  seems  to  be  twofold,  drying 
clothes  and  dumping  refuse.  The  dump 
heaps  near  buildings  that  extend  to  the 
edges  of  these  cities  give  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  landscape  an  appearance  of  disorder 
and  filth  that  cannot  be  too  seriously  de¬ 
plored.  Occasionally  Nature  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  many  unsightly  places  are 
covered  with  her  mantle  of  green. 

iVlong  the  northern  edge  of  New  York 
City  there  exists  a  dump  heap  formed  by 
degrees  with  the  refuse  from  every  house 
within  its  vicinity.  It  was  added  to  until 
piled  so  high  that  the  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  dubbed  it  “the  mountain.”  This, 
however,  was  not  until  various  seeds  borne 
on  the  four  winds  of  the  earth  had  settled 
into  its  soil  and  had  raised  themselves  as 
plants  covering  it  completely  with  verdure. 
Here  grow  buttercups  and  daisies,  thistles 
and  wild  asters ;  here  children  romp  in 
gleeful  fashion.  Indeed  this  strange  for¬ 
mation  stands  as  an  example  of  Nature’s 
ability  to  transform  an  unsightiy  dumping 
ground  into  a  miniature  mountain.  There 
is  a  plant  of  the  wild  called  Jamestown 
weed  or  “Jimson”  weed  that  Nature  in¬ 
variably  uses  to  cover  piles  of  refuse.  It 
bears  a  flower  resembling  a  morning-glory, 
although  less  delicate  in  formation,  while 
its  seed  pods  are  particularly  decorative 
after  the  bloom  has  passed.  A  knowledge 
of  this  plant,  even  though  slight,  would 
enable  hundreds  of  people  to  plant  out 
from  their  neighborhoods,  piles  of  garbage 
and  objectionable  things  and  to  turn  them 
into  something  well  worth  looking  upon. 
Such  a  transformation  as  suggested  can  be 
made  moreover  with  scarcely  any  expense. 
The  plant  is  found  aplenty  in  the  open 
country  and  lends  itself  readily  to  trans¬ 
plantation. 

The  obliteration  of  ugly  spots  of  earth 
however  is  to  be  considered  only  when  they 
cannot  be  put  to  any  beneficial  use.  The 
important  idea  from  every  point  of  view 
is  naturally  to  turn  the  useless  ragged 
edges  of  a  city  into  small  gardens  adding 
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either  materially  or  artistically  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  humanity. 

Another  reason  that  the  outlines  of  a 
large  American  city  are  often  unattractive 
to  look  upon  is  that  they  catch  the  eye  of 
the  immigrant  merchant  eager  to  grasp  the 
pennies  from  the  pockets  of  those  passing 
from  the  city  into  the  open  country.  This 
leads  to  the  erection  of  various  stalls, 
merry-go-rounds,  lemonade  and  peanut 
stands  in  every  place  bordering  New  York 
City,  where  it  is  undeniably  to  the  interest 
of  the  community  to  have  the  landscape 
show  both  dignity  and  native  beauty.  On 
leaving  the  northbound  subway  train  from 
New  York  City,  one  which  extends  from 
the  Battery  to  Van  Cortland  Park,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  and  becoming  an  ele¬ 
vated  railway  as  it  approaches  its  terminal, 
the  visitor  crosses  an  edge  of  the  city  and 
enters  a  landscape  richly  endowed.  But, 
as  one  descends  the  elevated  steps,  instead 
of  the  eye  resting  on  this  broad  and  ex¬ 
quisite  expanse  of  country  it  is  met  by  a 
great  Ferris  wheel,  several  saloons,  ice¬ 
cream  booths  and  other  evidences  of  traffic 
giving  to  this  edge  of  the  city  an  air  utterly 
vagrant  and  ordinary.  Yet  just  across  the 
road,  surrounded  by  a  fine  sweeping  lawn 
and  old  trees  majestic  in  bearing,  stands 
the  manor  house,  a  mansion  of  which  every 
American  should  be  proud.  People  living 
in  the  homes  scattered  over  this  one  of  the 
city’s  edges  have  complained  bitterly  of  the 
way  in  which  the  surroundings  have  been 
ruined  by  these  penny-trapping  enterprises. 
As  yet,  however,  neither  persuasion  nor 
the  arm  of  the  law  has  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  toward  restoring  this  part  of  the 
country  to  its  rightful  appearance  of  re¬ 
pose  and  neatness. 

An  Englishman  going  to  see  the  manor 
house  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country  ex¬ 
claimed  to  his  friend,  as  his  eyes  lighted  on 
this  exhibit  of  American  commercialism : 
"Oh,  but  you  will  be  having  wheels  in  the 
White  House  next.” 

"We  do  not  treat  all  our  edges  of  the 
city  in  just  this  way,”  replied  the  American 
friend.  “When  we  return  I  will  show  you 
a  bit  of  the  elevated  road  that  has  been 
charmingly  treated.  By  its  side  a  little 
garden  has  been  made  to  extend  along  the 
tracks.  The  work  is  well  done  and  re¬ 
minds  me  of  similar  places  in  England.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  it  will  inspire  others  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  quarter  to  do  the  same  thing.” 

When  these  friends  returned  from  the 
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visit  to  the  manor  house,  however,  the 
American  found  to  his  amazement  that  the 
pretty  little  garden  he  sought  had  been 
swept  into  oblivion,  the  place  of  its  former 
occupancy  being  scarcely  recognizable. 

Why  was  this  so,  he  wondered.  Was  it 
because  the  small  boy  living  on  the  city’s 
edge  had  a  taste  for  potatoes  as  keen  as 
its  owner  and  a  like  skill  in  digging  them 
out  on  ights  that  was  unrivaled? 

Was  it  bf  this  young  vandal  of  the 

city’s  edge _ <iS  a  firm  disbeliever  in  the 

.sacredness  of  boundaries  that  the  little 
garden  had  vanished?  Undoubtedly  this 
was  so.  In  the  past,  it  is  now  realized,  his 
education  had  not  been  adequate  to  the  test 
of  his  appetite. 

In  the  heart  of  so  representative  a  city 
as  New  York  as  well  as  along  its  ragged 
edges  the  desire  is  on  the  increase  for  more 
neatness  and  order.  The  parks  of  the  city 
have  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  pass 
laws  limiting  the  powers  of  boys  and  other 
marauders,  but  to  establish  courts  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  where  those  making  them¬ 
selves  objectionable  by  throwing  away 
papers  or  fostering  untidiness  in  any  way 
can  be  at  once  tried  for  their  offense  and 
either  condemned  or  acquitted.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  law  in  such  a  matter,  although 
the  occasion  is  undoubtedly  one  requiring 
drastic  reform  measures. 

The  instant  that  some  systematized 
treatment  of  defined  purpose  is  applied  to 
any  strip  of  land,  no  matter  how  limited  in 
area  or  rough  in  character,  it  loses  its  un¬ 
couth,  useless  look  and  becomes  an  adjunct 
of  desirability.  And  as  soon  as  form  is 
gained  for  a  bit  of  land  it  should  be  em¬ 
bellished  with  some  specialized  planting. 

The  importance  to  which  the  school 
garden  has  everywhere  attained  may  in 
fact  prove  a  benefit  to  the  edges  of  large 
cities,  since  children  will  wish  to  continue 
about  their  own  doorsteps  the  work  that 
they  have  become  interested  in  at  school. 

A  long  narrow  alley  way.  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  and  bounded  by  buildings,  unroman¬ 
tic  and  gloomy  in  exterior,  was  recently 
noticed  to  be  the  gleamingly  bright  spot  of 
a  whole  neighborhood,  simply  because  a 
neat-looking  path  had  been  arranged 
through  its  middle  and  large  tubs  set  along 
its  length  at  regular  intervals.  These  tubs 
were  aglow  with  gav  geraniums,  daisies 
and  other  flowers  bearing  a  message  of 
cheer. 
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A  NEW  IDEA  ABOUT  VACA¬ 
TIONS:  BY  RAYMOND  RIOR- 
DON 

HERE  is  more  harm  done  body  and 
soul  of  the  youth  in  this  land  dur¬ 
ing  the  so-called  “vacation”  months 
than  the  nine  months  of  the  school 
year  can  ever  hope  to  offset.  It  is  too  warm 
for  concentrated  mental  work  in  a  school¬ 
room  during  the  summer,  but  the  fact  that 
school  today  means,  largely,  book-learning, 
is  confessed  when  we  idle  during  a  third  of 
the  year.  If  school  going  meant  education, 
each  day,  each  minute  of  the  twelve  month 
would  have  its  lesson  and  its  result.  The 
summer  months  are  long  and  dreary  ones. 
The  industrious  lads— and  there  are  many 
—seek  employment,  generally  to  their  great 
moral  disadvantage.  Driving  grocery  wag¬ 
ons,  serving  soda  and  like  occupations 
throw  children  into  contact  with  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  not  desirable.  The  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  go  to  summer  camps  where  idle¬ 
ness  is  accentuated  or  useless  sports  are 
given  first  place  in  the  boys’  minds.  Some 
camps  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  sport  by 
giving  prizes  or  letters  or  whatnot— the 
whole  basis  of  such  effort  but  bringing  the 
individual  into  a  stand  of  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

Why  not  utilize  the  boy’s  summer  in  the 
application  of  his  schoolroom  instruction? 
Why  not  treat  these  months  as  a  term  de¬ 
voted  to  the  imorovement  of  the  com¬ 
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munity?  Why  not  make  his  vacation  one 
where  self-effacement  can  be  brought  about 
through  honest  delving  into  that  unknown 
sphere— the  land  of  effort  for  others’  good  ? 

Down  in  Berea,  Kentucky,  is  Berea 
College.  It  doesn’t  happen  to  be  a  college, 
however,  it  is  just  a  school  with  a  fine  pur¬ 
pose  guided  by  an  unselfish  band  of  men 
and  women.  At  Berea  the  mountain  slopes 
from  five  States,  toboggans,  figuratively,  to 
the  school.  Down  the  slopes  pour  nearly 
two  thousand  boys  and  girls — almost  men 
and  women.  These  people — of  whom  Dan¬ 
iel  Boone  was  one — get  “schoolin’  ”  for 
various  parts  of  each  year,  just  such  time  as 
they  can  spare.  Fifty  miles  many  come  on 
horseback,  fording  streams  and  undergoing 
danger,  to  go  to  school.  Berea  wants  to 
make  citizens  of  these  Americans — the 
straggling  population  so  few  in  numbers  in 
this  flooded  land,  who  really  are  Americans. 
Her  field  is  broad  for  in  these  regions  dwell 
3,000,000  not  “blue  bloods”  but  “red 
bloods.” 

Up  in  the  mountains  these  souls  live  in 
log  huts,  the  women  weave  and  dye  and 
farm,  which  is  good;  they  also  smoke  and 
drink,  which  is  bad.  The  men  hunt  and 
fish  and  kill  big  game,  which  is  good ;  they 
also  drink,  distil  bad  whisky  and  kill  each 
other  once  in  a  while,  which  is  bad.  Berea 
intends  that  all  that  is  best  and  right  in  their 
lives  that  bespeaks  the  habits  and  customs, 
the  crafts  and  traditions  of  the  people  of 
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the  mountains,  shall  be  retained,  developed 
and  explained  in  their  relationship  to  a 
better  civilization.  All  else,  Berea  hopes  to 
remove.  And  the  one  way  to  bring  things 
into  right  relationship  is  through  education. 
Book-learning  is  not  education.  The  pupils 
at  Berea  are  taught  to  associate  with  each 
other ;  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  so  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  people.  That  men  and  women — 
those  who  teach  them — will  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  bringing  in  a  better  plane  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  usefulness,  in  itself  opens  up  a 
great  vista  of  understanding  to  these  wary, 
suspicious,  but  always  brave  Americans. 
Through  the  schoolroom  agencies,  through 
constructive  activity,  through  a  careful 
teaching  that  each  as  an  individual  is  as 
good  as  his  neighbor,  provided  he  is  as  use¬ 
ful;  through  showing  the  giant  that  his 
strength  has  the  glory  of  the  knight  because 
he  defends  the  woman  of  his  race,  rather 
than  exploiting  his  physical  power  in  put¬ 
ting  the  shot ;  through  teaching  that  the 
swish  of  the  axe  and  the  fallen  tree  tell  the 
tale  of  manhood  far  better  than  the  punt  of 
the  pigskin — through  every  honest  agency 
that  scientific  education  in  the  real  has 


shown  us,  these  boys  and  girls  are  being 
brought  to  the  joy  of  living,  to  usefulness, 
independence,  greatness. 

At  Interlaken  School  we  make  great 
effort  to  do  exactly  what  Berea  is  doing — 
to  develop  an  American  citizenship.  But  at 
Interlaken  we  must  begin  at  the  other  end. 
Here  we  are  already  the  product  of  a  poorly 
standardized  civilization.  So  we  make  our 
endeavor  through  going  backward  to  the 
days  of  the  pioneer — we  do  our  own  chores, 
we  build  our  own  houses,  we  attend  to  our 
own  needs.  We  clear  the  land,  use  the  logs 
for  our  shelter  and  our  heat,  we  plow,  we 
sow,  we  reap.  The  axe  is  our  weapon  of 
our  own  construction.  The  red  blood  of 
the  mountain  our  model  for  reconstruction. 
Berea’s  people  must  be  book-read ;  the  rest 
of  us  must  become  learned  in  the  lore  of 
activity  for  defense,  muscles  must  cbey  the 
demand  for  shelter,  for  food,  for  woman’s 
protection.  In  the  mo.mtains  we  must  find 
the  extremes — and  extremes  lead  to  dissi¬ 
pation.  In  the  cities  we  must  find  the  other 
extremes,  and  likewise  do  such  extremes 
lead  to  dissipation. 

And  so  in  the  midst  of  summer — boys 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  village,  or  even  boys 
on  the  farms.  Let  us  consider  the  boys, 
say  of  a  town  of  50,000  or  60,000 — such  a 
town  is  generally  the  one  where  boys  are  at 
their  worst.  Such  towns  are  likely  factory 
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towns,  where  one  industry  has  brought 
about  a  boom  and  a  very  mixed  population 
has  rushed  “to  squat.”  Some  succeed ; 
many  fail,  but  stay ;  others  hope  for  the  day 
when  they  can  leave — and  all  have  children. 
All  such  towns  have  each  corner  lot  and 
pool  room  crowded  with  half-grown  lads 
and  girls  without  a  serious  thought ;  with 
only  idleness  and  incipient  vice  in  their 
minds  and  on  their  tongues.  As  these  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up,  so  shall  their  children  be. 
Cigarettes,  liquor,  dice,  cards — even  worse 
—and  then  the  future  with  its  ever-increas¬ 
ing  census  of  delinquents  and  its  ever-de¬ 
creasing  number  of  people  capable  and  dar¬ 
ing  enough  to  prevent  or  to  amend.  This 
needs  attention. 

Dan  Beard  spends  his  summer  at  one 
school  in  the  middle  West,  and  boys  pay 
large  sums  —  comparatively  speaking — to 
study  woodcraft.  The  boy — the  average 
boy — can’t  go  to  such  a  school.  Another 
group  of  boys  go  to  the  country  for  the 
summer  or  part  of  it.  They  are  thrown 
often  with  people  too  tired  to  be  careful 
of  the  little  decencies ;  they  mix  suddenly 
with  animals  and  sex  knowledge  becomes 
gross  because  they  have  no  previous  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  subject;  they  are  alone  too 
much ;  they  pay  board  and  so  usefulness  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Another  group  of 
fellows  go  to  expensive  camps  where  they 
idle  the  entire  day — boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  having  athletic  meets — and  smok¬ 
ing.  What  all  boys  should  do  is  to  mix 
under  guidance,  and  surprise  the  town  by 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  very  com¬ 
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munity  that  does  all  it  can  to  make  them 
future  flotsam. 

Get  a  land  owner  to  give  a  small  plot  of 
land — properly  located — and  find  others 
willing  to  provide  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
for  the  undertaking  at  hand.  Indeed  a  wise 
schoolboard  should  grasp  the  opportunity. 
One  man — a  builder- — your  manual-training 
teacher  if  he  is  exceptional  and  can  really 
put  up  a  building  or  mill  a  frame,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  supervision  of  the  job. 
Interest  the  dealers  to  sell  materials  at 
wholesale — and  they  will,  gladly.  It  would 
be  far  better  if  in  some  way  much  or  even 
a  little  of  the  material  could  be  earned 
through  return  in  labor,  in  one  way  or  the 
other  to  the  dealers. 

The  High  School  department  of  the 
school  system,  should  be  able  to  draught  the 
plans,  develop  the  stress  and  pressure  the 
roof  would  stand,  estimate  the  cost  and  do 
the  usual  architect’s  work  in  connection 
with  the  building.  What  building?  Why 
a  log  building  to  be  the  property  of  the 
community  and  to  be  used  by  the  boys  in 
their  extra  hours^  and  the  parents  at  any 
time.  The  best  and  most  practical  plan 
would  be  to  have  the  building  used  as  a 
schoolhouse  or  manual-training  department 
regularly  every  day  in  the  year,  actually 
saving  the  cost  of  another  building.  Such  a 
building  would  be  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment,  aiming  eventually- toward  the  erect¬ 
ing  of  all  school  buildings  by  the  people 
who  use  them. 
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We  know  there  are  social  centers,  we 
know  all  the  devices  to  bring  children  to 
school  and  to  get  people  to  use  the  schools ; 
we  also  realize  what  modern  thought  has 
done  in  the  way  of  specialized  architectural 
whims  in  making  buildings  beautiful,  at¬ 
tractive,  complete.  But  this  one  log  build¬ 
ing  erected  through  the  efforts  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  community,  used  by  them  or 
other  children  or  persons  in  the  community 
afterward,  improved  and  maintained  by 
them,  will  mean  more  to  every  living  soul  in 
its  vicinity  than  a  half  million  dollar  struc¬ 
ture  possibly  could. 

The  plan  given  in  this  article  is  of  a 
building  built  by  boys — even  to  the  hauling 
of  the  gravel  after  stripping  the  top  off  the 
pit  and  digging  it  out.  The  structure  was 
completed  in  thirty  working  days,  hut  the 
boys  worked  in  three  shifts — eight  hours 
each.  Oak  logs  were  used  and  these  were 
not  stripped  but  bark  was  left  intact.  For 
the  building  you  build,  though,  strip  the 
logs  and  creosote  them,  using-  the  creosote 
as  the  finishing  color.  The  building  was 
used  as  complete  bench  and  machine  shop 
and  was  equipped  with  power  machinery  run 
with  a  twelve-horse  power  gasoline  engine. 
It  contained  sanitary  plumbing  and  a  large 
cellar  took  care  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
No  interior  scheme  is  shown,  for  such  a 
building  would  be  built  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  particular  community  in  which  it  was 
erected.  It  might  be  finished  for  an  assem¬ 
bly  hall,  it  might  be  a  library,  it  might  be  a 
schoolhouse.  In  any  event  Craftsman 
interior  plans  occurring  all  the  time  in  the 
magazine  could  be  followed  in  fitting  the 
interior  to  its  uses. 

Skill  is  not  the  first  essential  in  building 
such  a  structure.  The  fellow  in  command 
needs  the  skill — the  rest  will  imbibe  it  if 
there  is  unity  of  purpose  and  a  central 
desire.  If  such  a  craft  achievement  could 
become  the  schoolhouse  of  a  section  of  the 
city — though  built  through  the  efforts  of 
boys  from  all  over  the  city,  the  school 
spirit — that  indefinite,  ever-necessary  thing, 
would  manifest  itself  throughout  the  school 
world.  To  erect  and  equip  a  building  of 
this  character,  many  boys  could  be  kept 
busy  and  happily  busy,  educationally  busy 
during  the  entire  vacation  time. 

The  plans  would  have  to  be  made,  the 
business  details  attended  to,  the  materials 
selected,  the  excavating  done — the  son  of 
the  man  with  teams  should  run  this  job — 
the  logging  done,  the  logs  hauled  or 
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shipped,  the  timber  stripped  and  stained, 
the  foundation  put  in  after  the  gravel  had 
been  hauled  and  the  forms  built — get  busy, 
you  sons  of  cement  men,  you  offspring  of 
carpenters,  get  the  mill  work — windows, 
doors,  sashes,  made.  Then  follow  the  fur¬ 
niture  or  interior  woodwork,  the  decorating, 
the  landscaping.  What  a  big  man  in  the 
community,  what  a  genuine  citizen  the 
Superintendent,  the  Principal,  the  Mayor, 
or  the  Police  Chief  would  be,  if  he  organ¬ 
ized,  guided,  completed  a  real  building — 
beautiful,  useful,  ‘“our  own,”  during  the 
months  of  wasted  energy,  wasted  soul, 
accumulated  viciousness  ?  Mr.  Police  Chief, 
here  is  your  chance  to  make  your  depart¬ 
ment  constructive ;  Mr.  Fire  Chief,  here  is 
the  plan  to  make  you  a  greater  hero  than 
carrying  the  child  from  the  burning  build¬ 
ing  ;  Mr.  Mayor,  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
put  you  in  the  governor's  chair  because  we 
need  governors  like  this.  And  Mr.  School 
Superintendent,  here  is  the  chance  to  prove 
yourself  a  teacher,  not  a  hireling,  not  a 
pedagog.  but  a  teacher.  Do  this  thing  and 
make  every  angle  prominent — for  this  out¬ 
line  is  but  a  brief  of  a  most  comprehensive 
idea — and  you  will  deserve  the  name — 
teacher.  You  won't  reach  the  capitol,  you 
won't  accumulate  riches,  you  will  have  to 
stay  where  you  are,  the  children  need  you, 
the  parents  need  you  and  they  won't  let  you 
go — but  see  what  a  great  reward  you  will 
have  won. 

If  you  are  in  a  village,  build  right  in 
the  town;  if  in  a  town,  get  near  the  center 
of  things  ;  if  in  the  country  get  a  view  and 
set  your  building  high,  if  possible,  or  in 
full  sweep  of  the  eye:  if  in  the  city,  and 
there  isn't  a  place,  go  near  the  outskirts,  in 
which  event  what  a  meeting  place  this  tem¬ 
ple  of  logs  would  make  on  Saturdays,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  sat  on  a  piece  of  farm  land  where 
things  could  be  raised  and  given  to — not 
charity,  but  the  fellow  who  hasn't  a  place 
to  raise  anything. 

The  traditions  of  this  country  stand 
firmly  on  daring,  enterprise,  constructive 
activity.  Shall  we  cast  tradition  to  the 
winds  and  wait  the  rise  of  a  more  virile  race 
from  elsewhere  to  come  and  drive  us  into 
the  sea  of  oblivion,  or  shall  we  remember 
the  men  of  the  mountains  and  struggle  for 
the  needed  thing?  And  that  needed  thing 
for  you  and  me — we  almost  hybrid  twen¬ 
tieth  century  product — that  needed  thing  is 
usefulness  to  the  State.  Education  of  the 
child  is  the  only  rock  everlasting. 
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BACKYARDS  AND  VACANT- 
LOT  GARDENS:  WHAT  THE 
GARDEN  CLUB  OF  MINNE¬ 
APOLIS  HAS  DONE 

OMINATING  the  interest  that  now 
hovers  about  the  word  garden, 
stands  the  city  of  Minneapolis  with 
a  story  of  its  own  to  tell  that  can 
scarcely  be  duplicated  since  its  Garden  Club 
has  had  a  more  pronounced  success  than 
any  other  that  has  come  to  our  notice. 
Barely  two  years  ago  the  Garden  Club  of 
Minneapolis  was  founded,  its  object  being 
to  beautify  and  to  render  useful  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  backyards  and  vacant  lots  of  the  city. 
The  year  of  its  birth,  however,  one  garden 
alone  was  maintained,  that  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  for  the  Boys’  Club  of  the 
city.  The  second  year  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  planted  325  vacant  lots,  the 
larger  proportion  of  square  feet  being  culti¬ 
vated  with  vegetables,  the  rest  with  flowers. 
More  than  3  miles  of  gardens,  besides, 
were  hung  along  business  streets ;  22,000 
packages  of  nasturtium  seeds  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  children,  the  nasturtium  being  the 
emblem  of  the  Garden  Club;  600  acres  of 
rubbish  were  cleared  or  screened,  while 
other  work  equally  important  in  character 
was  accomplished.  The  next,  and  present, 
year  of  its  existence  this  club  influenced  the 
planting  of  1002  vacant  lots  with  either 
vegetables  or  flowers,  while  279  home  gar¬ 
dens  were  cultivated  in  which  members  of 
the  club  made  a  noble  showing,  especially 
in  their  planting  of  rosebushes  and  apple 
trees.  During  this  year  everyone  of  the 
charity  gardeners  of  the  year  before  became 
of  his  own  accord  a  paying  member,  a  fact 
that  bespeaks  the  continuance  of  his  in¬ 
terest. 

At  present  the  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  club  cover  exactly  one-quarter 
of  the  city,  7  acres  of  which  are  planted 
with  flowers,  the  rest  with  vegetables.  The 
value  of  last  year’s  crop  was  $50,000 — the 
cost  of  production  $6,154.55. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  seeming  as  if 
from  the  books  of  fairyland,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  other  cities  stand  agasp  and  ask  Min¬ 
neapolis  the  name  of  the  magic  wand  which 
she  has  waved  to  cause  in  so  short  a  time 
so  beneficial  a  change  in  the  appearance  of 
her  city.  Yet  the  growth  of  this  movement 
is  in  truth  merely  the  result  of  a  natural 
impulse  swayed  properly  and  at  the  right 


moment.  Minneapolis  about  to  prepare  for 
a  jubilee  lasting  a  week  in  celebration  of  its 
civic  work,  decided  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
its  many  visitors  with  gardens  strewn  over 
the  city.  It  was  then  that  the  nasturtium 
was  chosen  the  official  flower,  acting  there¬ 
by  as  a  focus  for  the  garden-making  im¬ 
pulse,  and  gaining  the  importance  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  button. 

To  make  a  garden  is  a  natural  heritage 
of  man ;  to  dig  in  the  soil  the  most  primeval 
and  enduring  of  passions.  Into  the  hands 
of  this  Garden  Club,  Minneapolis  not  only 
placed  tools,  but  ground  also  was  provided 
for  their  exercise.  The  imagination,  be¬ 
sides,  of  its  citizens  was  stirred  with  tales 
of  transforming  vacant  lots  into  green 
swards  and  homes  for  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
Every  child  not  fairly  a  dullard,  his  parents 
as  well,  wished  to  seize  spade  and  hoe  and 
to  take  part  in  the  fun. 

In  its  beginning  the  Garden  Club  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  very  properly  made  an  appeal  to 
the  civic  pride  of  the  people.  Its  first  prac¬ 
tical  step  was  to  gain  the  influence  of  the 
real-estate  board  of  the  city  that  it  might 
lend  assistance  in  obtaining  permission  to 
use  the  vacant  lots  for  garden  purposes. 
No  lots  were  applied  for  that  were  already 
used  as  local  playgrounds  or  which  were 
marked  by  well  kept  lawns.  Naturally  the 
owners  of  unkempt  lots  were  not  only  wil¬ 
ling  but  eager  to  place  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Garden  Club,  since  it  would  result 
in  a  great  improvement  in  their  general 
condition.  No  structures  were  erected 
on  them  without  the  owners’  consent, 
while  on  5  days’  notice  they  were 
pledged  to  be  released.  Many  vacant  lots 
were  given  a  prominence  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Garden  Club  that  they  might 
otherwise  have  waited  long  to  receive. 
Minneapolis  took  the  stand  that  her  gardens 
should  not  be  under  the  ban  of  charity  as 
is  true  of  them  in  various  other  cities.  She 
proclaimed  that  they  should  be  civic.  More¬ 
over,  out  of  her  experience  she  would  not 
advise  that  they  should  be  made  a  children’s 
undertaking.  The  province  of  children’s 
gardens  is  in  the  school. 

As 'with  all  other  enterprises  Minneapolis 
found  the  first  year  of  its  Garden  Club  the 
most  difficult.  Impetus  had  not  only  to  be 
given  to  the  movement,  but  it  had  to  be 
most  wisely  directed  and  encouraged.  Ev¬ 
erything  during  the  first  year  had  to  be 
done  at  a  nominal  price  and  in  return  for  a 
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membership  fee  of  Si.oo,  a  lot  40  by  120  feet 
was  plowed  and  harrowed ;  seeds  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  its  planting  and  instruction  and 
supervision  extended  throughout  the  season. 
Prizes  also  were  offered,  proving  in  the  test 
to  have  some  slight  value  in  securing  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  club,  but  none  at  all  in  holding 
them.  With  an  abundance  of  vacant  lot 
material  on  hand  the  next  thought  of  the 
Garden  Club  was  to  arrange  for  seeds.  Ap¬ 
plication  was  made  early  in  the  year  to  the 
State  Congressman  whose  influence  was 
used  to  obtain  many  valuable  seeds  from 
the  Government  costing  literally  nothing. 
Members  of  the  club  often  added  to  the 
'supply  allotted  to  them  once  their  interest  in 
their  garden  was  gained ;  in  the  beginning 
they  were  chary  of  putting-  forth  any  of 
their  own  money,  often  incredulous  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  Proofs  are  their  demand.  The  Gar¬ 
den  Club  estimates  its  outlay  at  $i.oo  a  lot. 
Gardens  are  not  likely  to  be  self-supporting 
during  the  first  year. 

A  rule  of  the  club  is  that  each  lot'must 
contain  no  less  than  8  different  kinds  of  or¬ 
dinary  vegetables,  sufficient  in  quantity  for 
a  family  of  5 :  also  that  10  feet  of  flowers 
shall  be  planted  across  the  front  of  each  lot, 
a  rule  which  many  avoided  since  the  worth 
of  vegetables  made  a  much  more  direct  ap¬ 
peal.  Those  that  planted  the  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  they  had  as  ready  a  sale 
for  them  as  they  had  for  their  vegetables. 

To  manage  its  325  gardens  the  Garden 
Club  of  Minneapolis  employed  a  superin¬ 
tendent  and  6  assistants.  Each  assistant 
had  50  gardens  under  his  wing  and  was  re¬ 
quired  to  go  from  one  to  another  offering 
advice  and  indicating  the  ways  in  which 
their  conditions  could  be  bettered.  Some¬ 
times  the  moral  influence  of  the  assistant 
was  used  rather  than  his  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  for  after  all  it  was  realized  that  the 
individual  experience  of  the  owner  would 
grip  and  hold  his  interest  longer  than  a 
statement  of  facts  evolved  from  another’s 
brain. 

Minneapolis  found  in  getting  its  garden 
work  started  that  application  for  club  mem¬ 
bers  made  through  schools  gave  slight  re¬ 
sponse.  The  club  made  therefore  personal 
appeals  before  various  organizations  and 
improvement  associations,  before  lodges 
and  unions  and  the  like — a  method  which 
brought  forth  excellent  results.  The  news¬ 
papers  were  of  the  greatest  value  in  sustain¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  and  in  giving  impetus  to 
the  move,  and  now  not  to  be  in  the  Garden 
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Club  of  Minneapolis  is  to  be  a  veritable 
nobody. 

One  of  the  results  that  Minneapolis  has 
reaped  since  the  getting  under  way  of  its 
Garden  Club  is  that  the  price  of  vegetables 
has  been  forced  downward.  The  market 
price  of  tomatoes,  one  of  the  vegetables 
grown  most  generally  in  the  vacant-lot  gar¬ 
dens,  dropped  last  year  from  $1.50  to  S.75 
a  bushel.  Local  grocers  were  led  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  rid 
of  their  green  stuffs. 

But  better  than  all  else  this  wonderful 
Garden  Club  movement  has  given  to  the 
people  of  the  city  a  chance  to  get  back  to 
the  soil  and  to  dig  in  it  for  pleasure  and 
profit.  They  have  been  able  to  find  out  with 
scarcely  any  expense  whether  or  no  the  soil 
gave  them  direct  happiness.  And  out  of 
this  knowledge  several  families  have  decid¬ 
ed  to  move  into  the  suburbs  where  they  will 
have  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  till  the 
soil  successfully,  charged  as  they  are  with 
the  knowledge  gained  during  their  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  vacant  city  lots. 

This  year  the  Garden  City  plans  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  Concerning  its  vacant-lot  mem¬ 
bers  it  states:  “Vacant-lot  members  include 
those  who.  as  in  the  last  two  years,  have 
made  use  of  the  idle  land  lying  at  their  door. 
For  the  fee,  $2.50,  these  members  receive 
the  following  service:  Use  of  a  vacant  lot, 
up  to  40  by  120  feet,  for  the  season;  seeds, 
thoroughly  tested,  and  plants  for  a  family 
of  five  :  plowing  and  harrowing  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  gardener ;  the  Garden  Club’s 
Book  of  Instructions,  based  on  Minneapolis 
climate  and  experience. 

“Its  home  members  include  those  who 
prefer  to  garden  their  own  backyards  and 
have  no  need  of  plowing.  For  the  fee, 
$1.50,  these  members  will  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  service  :  Seeds,  thoroughly  tested, 
and  plants  for  a  family  of  five ;  the  use  of 
a  man  to  spade  their  gardens,  for  which 
they  are  to  pay  the  cost  price :  the  Garden 
Club's  Book  of  Instructions,  based  on  Min¬ 
neapolis  climate  and  experience ;  three 
hardy  apple  trees,  one  crab-apple  tree,  one 
cherry  tree,  and  two  currant  bushes. 

“Junior  members  include  all  children  un¬ 
der  16  years  of  age.  For  the  fee,  50  cents, 
they  receive  the  following  service :  A  good- 
sized  package  of  tested  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  :  two  hardy  apple  trees,  one  a  Wealthy 
and  one  a  Duchess ;  the  Garden  Club's 
Book  of  Instructions,  based  on  Minneapolis 
climate  and  experience." 
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STONE  WARE  THAT  COMBINES 
UTILITY  WITH  LOVELINESS: 
A  RECENTLY  REVIVED  CRAFT 

HE  term  “stone  ware”  suggests  a 
rather  primitive  form  of  pottery, 
evolved  from  the  crude  products  of 
our  early  ancestors  back  in  the 
prehistoric  Age  of  Stone.  But  the  craft 
that  is  being  revived  today,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  is  not  an  antique  one, 
although  the  examples  illustrated  here  are 
reminiscent  of  the  old  enamels  in  a  certain 
hardness  of  surface  and  the  peculiar  lustre 
they  possess. 

A  glance  at  the  photographs — which  con¬ 
vey  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  outline  and 
decoration,  but  none  of  the  mellow  coloring 
of  the  ware — will  suggest  at  once  to  the 
lover  of  the  potter's  craft  the  possibilities 
for  use  and  beauty  that  exist  in  this  modern 
adaptation. 

Some  of  us  remember,  with  a  little  feel-1 
ing  of  aesthetic  joy  almost  akin  to  tender¬ 
ness,  those  old-fashioned  bits  of  stone  ware 
in  the  kitchen  of  our  childhood — sturdy 
butter  pots,  fat  pickle  and  preserve  jars  that 
seemed  to  date  back  to  our  greatgrand¬ 
mother’s  time  and  were  evidently  made  to 
last  forever — the  sort  of  things  that  were 
regarded  as  strictly  utilitarian,  the  “serv- 


A  STONE  WAKE  JUG  WITH  A  GRIFFIN  DESIGN  :  THE 
BACKGROUND  OF  BLUE  AND  THE  FIGURES  IN  SOFT 
GRAY  TONES. 


ants”  of  the  pottery  world,  but  which  to  our 
young,  impressionable  eyes  had  somehow 
an  atmosphere  of  fine  old  beauty  which  no 
amount  of  menial  usage  could  destroy.  Per¬ 
haps  the  flavor  of  their  contents  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  our  fondness  for  those 
jugs  of  stone;  but  at  any  rate,  remembering 
the  associations  of  our  youth,  we  naturally 


A  GOTHIC  BOWL  OF  STONE  WARE  SHOWING  AN  IN¬ 
TERESTING  DESIGN  IN  PERFORATED  EFFECT. 


are  glad  to  welcome  a  revival  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  work. 

Especially  are  we  glad  to  find  a  larger 
scope  for  its  utility  and  loveliness.  No 
longer  is  it  to  be  confined  to  the  domain  of 
pots  and  pans ;  it  is  to  take  its  place  in  the 
more  aristocratic  regions  of  everyday  liv¬ 
ing,  with  a  dignity  that  will  make  it  the 
“social  equal”  of  vases  which  heretofore  it 
has  looked  up  to  with  wistful  stolidity. 

Not  that  one  would  want  to  use  these 
pieces  of  stone  ware  among  the  super-re¬ 
fined  surroundings  of  the  average  metro¬ 
politan  drawing  room;  their  naive  simplici¬ 
ty  would  no  doubt  look  out  of  place.  Their 
natural  setting  is  in  some  simple  bungalow 
living  room,  on  the  shelf  of  a  big  chimney- 
piece,  beside  the  hearth  or  in  the  open-air 
freedom  of  some  wide,  homelike  porch. 
Moreover,  a  bunch  of  hardy  wild  flowers, 
a  branch  of  dogwood  or  a  spray  of  autumn 
leaves  would  be  more  suited  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  form  and  texture  than  the  exotic  orchid 
or  delicate  hot-house  fern.  For  their  rug¬ 
gedness  demands  instinctively  a  certain 
simplicity  of  environment  and  purpose,  if 
real  harmony  is  to  be  achieved. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  that 
jars  and  vases  such  as  are  illustrated  here 
are  not  merely  expensive  ornaments  which 
only  the  few  can  afford  to  purchase;  they 
can  be  obtained  for  reasonable  prices,  prov- 
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ing  that  the  artistic  well-made  article  is  not 
necessarily  an  extravagance.  And  the  more 
our  artists  and  craftsmen  as  well  as  our 
dropkeepers  and  consumers  can  be  brought 
to  realize  the  truth,  the  closer  we  shall  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  real  democracy  of  art. 

Perhaps  to  call  this  work  "stone  ware”  is 
to  be  somewhat  misleading,  for  while  the 
finished  product  looks  practically  like  solid 
stone,  it  is  actually  made  of  hardened  clay. 
This  clay  is  rather  "short”  and  dries  very 
rapidly  compared  with  most  clays,  but  it  is 
not  brittle  to  work  provided  it  is  kept  well 
moistened.  Its  peculiar  character  makes  it 
especially  adapted  to  rich,  deep  grooving, 
although  when  treated  at  the  right  stage  of 
plasticity  the  finest  needle  point  drawings 
are  exquisitely  legible. 

Before  firing,  the  object  is  colored  with 
smaltz,  a  cheapened  form  of  cobalt,  which 
is  the  only  color  that  will  resist  the  intense 
and  prolonged  heat  of  the  kiln.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  apply  the  smaltz  coloring  after 
the  clay  has  become  dry,  as  any  scumbling 
together  of  the  pigment  with  the  wet  clay 
will  produce  a  hazy  tone  and  be  apt  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  surface  from  “taking”  the  glaze. 

The  use  of  a  dull  earth  called  Albany  clav 
with  which  the  inside  of  household  stone 
ware  is  usually  coated,  adds  a  brown  note 


A  PURELY  CONVENTIONAL  DESIGN  IN  STONE  WARE 
WHICH  IS  MADE  INTERESTING  THROUGH  THE  COM¬ 
BINATION  OF  COLORS  AND  CLEAR  GLAZE. 
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A  STONE-WARE  JUG 
WITH  A  CONVENTION¬ 
ALIZED  ROOSTER : 
SLIGHTLY  HUMOROUS 
IN  TREATMENT. 


A  STONE  WARE  JAR 
WITH  A  ROMAN¬ 
ESQUE  DESIGN  IN¬ 
VOLVING  THE  USE 
OF  BIRD  FORM  IN 
BLUE  AND  GRAY 
TONES. 


to  the  surface,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  use 
a  white  earth.  But  the  smaltz  and  these 
two  pigments  are  the  only  colors  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  on  the  clay.  Naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  any  decorative  scheme  which  depends 
on  varied  color  effects  cannot  be  considered 
for  this  class  of  pottery. 

At  times  some  irregularities  of  tempera¬ 
ture  or  interference  of  fumes  or  perhaps 
iron  in  the  composition,  give  a  more  yel¬ 
lowish,  bronze  hue,  condemned  by  the  regu¬ 
lation  potter  as  degrading  the  products  to 
“seconds”  ;  while  at  the  Doulton  works  in 
England,  and  in  one  of  the  Italian  establish¬ 
ments  a  kind  of  olive  green  has  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

Rut  success  in  art  does  not  depend  upon 
color  alone.  Did  not  Ruskin  say  that  if  he 
conld  get  the  true  values,  he  could  paint 
just  as  well  with  mud  from  the  London 
streets  as  with  the  most  varied  pigments? 
And  this  very  limitation  of  color  gives  the 
worker  all  the  more  incentive  to  express  his 
feeling  for  beauty  in  form  and  line.  The 
fine  texture  of  the  clay  and  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  glaze  with  the  body,  allow  the 
most  minute  lines  to  be  used,  so  that  the 
result  partakes  almost  of  the  nature  of  an 
etching.  For  this  reason  the  work  lends 
itself  best  to  more  or  less  conventionalized 
designs. 

The  glaze  is  obtained  by  a  simple  but 
surprising  process.  The  discovery  was 
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once  made — just  when  is  not  known— that 
the  fumes  arising  from  salt  thrown  into  the 
flame  would  give  pottery  a  glaze  that  not 
even  acids  could  destroy.  This  glaze  is  the 
deposit  from  the  fumes  of  the  salt  which 
is  poured  into  the  kiln — usually  after  a 
forty-eight  hour  fire.  It  seems  to  require  a 
uniform  surface  to  produce  its  best  effects, 
for  granulated  parts  are  generally  bare  of 
lustre.  Under  this  glaze  the  uncolored  clay, 
which  burns  to  a  very’-  hard  and  close  tex¬ 
ture,  comes  out  normally  a  clear  and  pure 
gray. 

The  enduring  character  of  the  ware — 
which  is  practically  unbreakable — its  dense 
surface  and  imperviousness  to  all  external 
impression  short  of  heavy  blows,  render  it 
particularly  suitable  for  use  in  conserva¬ 
tories,  on  chimneypiec.es,  out  of  doors — any¬ 
where,  in  fact,  where  there  is  great  change 
of  temperature  or  where  the  pieces  are 
likely  to  receive  somewhat  rough  handling. 

One  great  inducement  to  experimentation 
with  this  class  of  stone  ware  is  that  it  can 
be  fired  in  any  local  kiln  without  special 
risk  to  the  safety  of  the  object.  And  being 
of  such  massive  and  simple  form,  slight 
irregularities  in  the  texture,  coloring  or 
decoration  do  not  necessarily  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  piece. 

Of  the  examples  from  the  work  done  at 
the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Museum,  the  vase  with  the  griffin 
motive  is  especially  interesting.  The  blue 
background  contrasts  with  the  soft  tones  of 
the  gray  figure.  As  in  most  of  the  other 
pieces,  the  design  was  traced  clearly  upon 
the  clay,  and  the  background  removed  to 
the  depth  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  the 
most  important  lines  of  the  design  deep¬ 
ened,  and  the  background  coated  with 
smaltz,  which  was  also  rubbed  into'  the  lines 
—this,  of  course,  after  the  vase  was  well 
dried. 

The  vase  with  the  East  India  motive  of 
elephants’  heads  is  more  brown  than  blue, 
the  latter  color  appearing  chiefly  in  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  the  design.  This  motive  was 
derived  from  studies  of  the  animal  made  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  bowl  with  the  band  of  Romanesque 
ornament  (the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the 
bird  form)  is  blue  and  gray- — clear  cut, 
clear  colored  and  clear  glazed. 

Some  of  the  little  vases  with  Byzantine 
suggestions  are  effective  in  two  colors ; 
while  a  touch  of  white  adds  a  note  of 
variety. 


Stencil  motives  are  appropriate  for  this 
class  of  decoration.  The  highly  conven¬ 
tionalized  dragon-fly  design  is  particularly 
pleasing,  and  may  be  readily  executed 
either  by  stenciling  or  by  the  depression  of 
the  pattern  in  the  surface  as  in  the  example 
given  here.  This  form  of  decoration  is 
especially  suitable  for  tiles. 

Perforation  produces  very  interesting 
effects,  as  suggested  by  the  Gothic  bowl. 
The  skilful  modeler  can  execute  such  a  de¬ 
sign  as  this  in  a  very  few  hours.  The 
sparsely  used  shields  hint  the  richness  to  be 
obtained  from  heraldic  devices,  which  are 
not  only  extremely  ornamental  in  them¬ 
selves  but  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  this 
enduring  ware. 

One  must  not  get  the  idea,  however,  that 
only  severe  or  crude  types  of  form  and 
decoration  are  appropriate  in  this  clay.  The 
delicate  handles  of  the  cuplike  vase  and  the 
clear  lip  border  of  leaves  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  for  finer  grades  of  both  contour 
and  modeling.  And  as  the  line  can  he  made 
as  delicate  as  a  needle  scratch,  the  relief 
also  admits  of  very  subtle  treatment. 

It  is  possible  to  make  in  tiny  molds 
rosettes,  wreaths  and  festoons  and  attach 
them  to  the  body  of  the  vase,  as  is  done  in 
some  of  the  German  and  Flemish  ware. 
This  is  being  done  in  England,  but  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  work  in  Italy  has  carefully 
avoided  such  repetition,  each  example  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  individuality,  however  closely  it 
may  follow  historic  style. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  prophecy  how  this 
art  will  be  developed  here  in  America;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with 
our  increasing  love  of  simple  form  and 
decoration,  and  free,  spontaneous  technique, 
whatever  our  craftsmen  do  along  these 
lines  will  be  full  of  interest  and  personality. 

FOREST  NOTES 

A  N  organization  of  scientists  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  forest  insects 
has  recently  been  formed  in  Washington. 
ENCIL  manufacturers  are  buying  up 
old  red  cedar  fence  rails,  in  Tennessee 
and  southward,  to  be  made  into  lead  pencils. 

A  CONSERVATION  movement  has 
been  started  in  China,  said  to  be  rich¬ 
er  in  natural  resources  than  any  other 
nation.  The  Chinese  use  the  word  “con¬ 
servancy”  instead  of  conservation.  One 
of  their  plans  for  the  Hwai  River  contem¬ 
plates  dredging  and  tillage  together  to 
control  floods. 
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THE  NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  BOARD,  THE  CHEAT. 
ING  OF  WHICH  HAS  TOO  LONG 
BEEN  DELAYED 

N  a  country  as  cosmopolitan  as  Amer¬ 
ica  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the 
need  of  a  National  Health  Board  has 
not  yet  become  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Instead  its  pros  and  cons  are  peri¬ 
odically  debated  entirely  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  apart  from  the  vital  need  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
the  importance  of  such  an  institution  is 
more  strongly  urged  each  year  by  those 
whose  motives  are,  for  the  most  part,  al¬ 
truistic.  Upwards  of  100,000  legitimate 
practitioners  of  medicine  advocate  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  advantages  of  a  National  Health 
Board ;  the  proposition  being  opposed  with 
equal  energy  by  many  faddists  and  so- 
called  quacks,  dreading  undoubtedly  an  in¬ 
terference  with  their  individual  efforts. 

Venders  of  patent  medicines ;  owners  of 
private  sanitariums  run  purely  for  mone¬ 
tary  interests ;  besides  those  taking  care  of 
the  sick  without  proper  training  for  such 
work,  have  all  had  a  voice  in  upbuilding  the 
obstacles  encountered  by  those  trying  to 
have  Congress  pass  a  bill  in  favor  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Health. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  supports  the  Public  Health  Bureau, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  surgeon  general ; 
and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To  both 
of  these  credit  is  due  for  important  work 
carried  on  continuously.  Nevertheless  they 
are  not  enough.  There  should  be  in  the 
United  States  an  organization  with  powers 
to  act  in  unison  with  State  Health  Com¬ 
missioners  and  with  City  Health  Boards, 
one  that  would  have  a  general  knowledge 
concerning  the  people  of  the  whole  land. 

Dr.  j.  Wallace  Beveridge  of  New  York 
City  made  the  pertinent  comment  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  accurate 
knowledge  concerning-  how  many  hogs  die 
each  year  of  cholera  and  how  many  cattle 
succumb  to  glanders ;  but  that  the  nation  as 
a  whole  knew  nothing  concerning  its  birth 
rate  or  how  many  people  die  yearly  of  tu¬ 
berculosis,  cancer,  typhoid  fever  and  other 
ills.  In  order  to  gain  anything  approach¬ 
ing  accurate  knowledge  of  these  facts  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  made  to  the  insurance 
companies. 

If  there  were  in  operation  a  National 


Health  Board  each  city  board  would  be 
compelled  to  render,  at  stated  intervals,  an 
account  concerning  the  number  and  nature 
of  all  diseases  treated  by  physicians  of 
standing.  In  this  way  statistics  would  be 
obtained  of  inestimable  value  in  locating 
and  controling  various  forms  of-  physical 
ills.  In  times  of  stress  and  disaster,  such 
as  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi  and  others  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  with  more  or  less  regularity,  the 
need  of  such  an  institution  has  been  keenly 
felt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  times  of 
disaster  the  nation  has  greatly  suffered  for 
lack  of  such  efficient  service  as  it  might  have 
rendered.  A  National  Health  Board  more¬ 
over,  could  enforce  uniform  quarantine 
regulations,  including  those  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  with  an  expeditiousness  which  is  now 
impossible. 

Another  field  in  which  it  could  render 
public  service  is  in  connection  with  the 
great  agencies  for  carrying  disease — rail¬ 
roads  traversing  the  continent,  steamships 
and  conveyances  of  every  description,  well 
known  as  carriers  of  infection,  especially 
typhoid  and  tuberculosis.  Invalids,  no 
matter  how  hopeless  their  condition,  are 
under  the  present  regime  allowed  to  occupy 
any  part  or  section  of  a  train  that  they  de¬ 
sire — the  one  requisite  being  that  they  have 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  within  the  power  of  a 
National  Health  Board  to  enforce  a  rule 
whereby  a  train,  or  public  conveyance, 
quarantine  should  be  observed,  on  provid¬ 
ing  special  staterooms  for  special  individ¬ 
uals.  Road-beds  moreover  should  be  oiled 
to  prevent  their  leaving  behind  them  a 
wake  of  dust  laden  with  the  typhoid  bacilli 
and  millions  of  germs  of  tuberculosis. 

And  while  much  has  been  written  about 
the  inadequacy  of  our  transportation  sys¬ 
tems  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of 
health,  the  matter  seems  in  truth  to  come 
home  with  stinging  force  only  to  those  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  some  of  its  dole- 
some  possibilities.  One  woman  in  years, 
related  of  her  son,  her  only  source  of  sup¬ 
port.  that  he  used  to  be  the  strongest  man 
in  the  whole  neighborhood  until  he  took  a 
business  trip  across  the  continent :  “He  had 
a  slight  cough  when  he  returned  home." 
she  pursued,  “and  a  curious  feeling  in  his 
throat ;  but  since  he  was  so  strong  we 
thought  it  would  pass  over.  Then  the 
cough  grew  worse  and  one  day  a  doctor 
came  and  said  he  had  tuberculosis  and  that 
he  must  leave  his  home  and  go  to  Colorado. 
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Meantime  he  had  found  out  that  the  state¬ 
room  he  had  had  on  his  first  trip  to  the 
West  had  been  occupied  the  night  before 
by  a  consumptive.  During  the  night  the 
weather  had  turned  cold  and  as  my  son 
lay  in  his  berth  he  called  a  porter,  asking 
him  to  bring  him  heavier  coverings.  The 
same  blankets  were  brought  to  him  that 
had  so  recently  covered  a  sick  man.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  had  not  since  been  well  aired.  In 
any  case,  a  strong  useful  man,  through  the 
workings  of  cause  and  effect,  passed  out 
of  existence  long  before  his  time.”  Thus 
the  lamentation  of  his  old  mother  accentu¬ 
ated  the  story.  Undoubtedly  it  was  one  of 
many,  the  exact  circumstances  of  which, 
however,  are  not  as  accurately  known. 

The  service  of  a  National  Health  Board 
is  indeed  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  make  laws  effective  concerning  the 
transportation  of  sick  people  through  dif¬ 
ferent  States  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
not  leave  a  malevolent  influence  on  the 
community. 

The  sale  of  noxious  patent  medicines  is 
another  one  of  the  crying  evils  now  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  non-existence  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Board.  State  legislation 
cannot  control  widespread  advertising  and 
the  placing  on  the  market  of  drugs  de¬ 
clared  to  cure  oftentimes  fifteen  serious 
diseases,  simply  because  such  campaigns 
are  usually  waged  outside  of  particular 
States.  The  terms  of  such  advertisements 
are  misleading  in  the  extreme ;  their  spon¬ 
sors  being  naturally  prepared  in  many 
ways  to  override  and  evade  lax  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  already  given  inestim¬ 
able  service  in  its  supervision  of  the  drugs 
sold  by  reputable  houses  and  by  passing 
certain  laws  controling  their  output.  Still 
the.  proper  standardization  of  drugs  has  not 
yet  been  achieved.  In  many  instances  it  is 
not  only  probable,  but  likely,  that  a  patient 
believing  he  is  taking  perhaps  a  two-grain 
tablet  of  a  certain  drug,  is,  in  truth,  swal¬ 
lowing  one  which  contains  no  more  than  a 
quarter  grain.  Not  only  adulteration  in 
quantities,  but  deterioration  of  the  qualities 
of  drugs  is  a  matter  to  pass  under  most 
close  and  expert  scrutiny.  For  while  it 
may  not  harm  an  individual  to  take  two 
grains  of  quinine  when  he  should  have  five, 
the  same  adulteration  in  weight,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  heart  stimulant,  might  result, 
as  has  been  known  frequently,  in  death. 
The  health  boards  of  all  cities  should  exact 
a  standard  of  just  weights  for  all  medi¬ 


cines  ;  also  that  the  date  at  which  the  drug 
is  no  longer  efficacious  should  be  printed 
plainly  on  the  package  or  vial  in  which  it 
is  sold.  Such  a  regulation  as  the  latter  is 
required  by  all  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  before  they  will  regard  the 
films  for  their  cameras  as  worth  buying; 
yet  drugs  deteriorate  often  more  quickly 
than  films  and  they  are  bought  without 
guarantee  of  any  kind. 

Happily,  through  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  the  public  is  becoming  en¬ 
lightened  as  to  the  seriousness  of  buying 
drugs  uncertified  in  character.  As  yet, 
however,  there  is  small  evidence  that  the 
general  public  has  digested  the  fact  that  a 
patent  medicine  cannot  cure  the  individual 
ills  of  a  whole  neighborhood. 

Had  there  been  in  the  country  a  Nation¬ 
al  Health  Board  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
various  cities  of  the  Union  would  have 
had  such  fearful  slums  to  face  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  or  the  problem  of  doing  away  with 
some  fearful  examples  of  tenement-house 
building.  A  desire  for  changed  slum  con¬ 
ditions  now  prevails  throughout  the  land, 
some  cities  even  making  the  boast  that  they 
will  eventually  wipe  the  slum  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  One  of  the  greatest  horrors  in 
the  way  of  housing  accommodations  ever 
penetrated  on  unfortunate  humanity  was 
the  so-called  “double-decker  dumb-bell.” 
In  New  York  it  has  been  forbidden  since 
i  go  i,  although  many  examples  of  it  still 
exist  in  smaller  and  neighboring  places. 
The  double-decker  dumb-bell  represents 
several  tenements  crowded  together  in  one 
building;  its  only  source  of  light  and  ven¬ 
tilation  being  an  airshaft  destitute  of  out¬ 
let  at  the  bottom  and  on  which  the  middle 
rooms  all  open.  This  shaft  was  in  truth 
so  filled  with  stagnant  air  and  obnoxious 
odors  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  occupants  of  the  building  were 
forced  to  close  the  windows. 

In  the  cities  stretching  from  coast  to 
coast  of  this  country  various  forms  of 
bad  tenement  houses  have  been  built,  all 
deficient  in  providing  three  essentials  of 
life — light,  air  and  proper  sanitary  appli¬ 
ances.  Besides,  among  these  major  evils, 
there  is  the  scarcity  of  good  water.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  such  places  breed  both 
physical  and  moral  diseases.  No  National 
Health  Board  alive  to  its  responsibility 
would  have  countenanced  such  outrages  as 
these  buildings  in  the  beginning,  since  they 
struck  directly  at  me  conditions  desirable 
to  protect. 
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A  PRACTICAL  LESSON  IN 
MAKING  TRAYS  OF  BIRCH 
BARK,  REED  AND  RAFFIA: 
BY  C.  B.  WHITEHOUSE 

MONO  the  gifts  that  Nature  so 
generously  holds  in  store  for  us, 
there  are  few  more  intrinsically 
beautiful  than  white  birch  bark, 
tightly  curled  rolls  of  which  may  be  found 
on  almost  any  woodpile  where  trees  of  this 
species  are  plentiful.  From  primitive 
times,  when  the  Indians  first  discovered 
the  adaptability  of  birch  bark  for  making 
their  graceful  canoes,  it  has  served  in  many 
ways  the  needs  of  man.  Its  possibilities 
have  not  been  exhausted,  however,  and 
many  interesting'  suggestions  for  its  use 
are  constantly  being  evolved  by  people 
who  wish  to  preserve  for  indoor  enjoyment 
the  beauty  of  Nature’s  craftsmanship.  One 


LACE  DOILY  ON  A  GOLDEN  BROWN  PONGEE  SILK  MAT: 
FRAME  OF  GOLDEN  BROWN  AND  NATURAL  RAFFIA 
THE  “PINK”  SIDE  OF  THE  BIRCH  BARK  WITH  A 
FEATHERY  ASPARAGUS  FERN  AND  DELICATE  SHADE 
OF  GREEN  RAFFIA  FRAME. 

attractive  combination  of  natural  materials 
is  shown  in  the  making  of  trays  of  birch 
bark,  raffia  and  reed.  The  work  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult,  requiring  only  a  little  practice,  and 
the  trays,  besides  effectively  framing  some 
pattern  of  Nature’s  weaving,  render  prac¬ 
tical  service  in  the  home. 

Although  these  birch-bark  trays  are  well 
enough  finished  to  harmonize  with  even 
the  more  formal  city  houses,  they  are  per¬ 
haps  happiest  when  used  in  summer  homes 
in  the  mountains  and  woods.  The  fur¬ 
nishings  of  a  bungalow  or  cabin  always 
seem  more  appropriate  if  they  capture  some 
glimpse  of  the  outdoor  world  and  hold  a 
suggestion  of  the  growing  things  in  the 
woods  and  meadows  about  the  house. 

Before  starting  to  work  with  the  bark. 


RAFFIA  FASTENED  IN  LOOPS  ABOUT  THE  EDGE  OF  TRAY  STRANDS  OF  RAFFIA  CROSSING  THE  BACK  FIRMLY 
AND  DRAWN  TOWARD  THE  CENTER  BY  MEANS  OF  A  TIED  OR  SEWED  TO  THE  REEDS  ON  EACH  SIDE:  WORK 
DRAW-STRING  OF  THE  RAFFIA.  WHICH  MUST  BE  DONE  CAREFULLY. 
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SPRAYS  OF  PRIMROSES  AND  MAIDENHAIR  FERN  ON  PLAIN  WHITE  BIRCH  BARK:  FRAME  OF  ALTERNATE 

BIRCH  BARK  :  FRAME  OF  GREEN  AND  NATURAL  RAFFIA.  ROWS  OF  BROWN  AND  NATURAL  RAFFIA. 


it  should  be  immersed  in  water  for  several 
hours  to  make  it  flexible,  so  that  it  may  be 
straightened  out  and  the  outside  bark  part¬ 
ed  successfully  from  the  inner  layers. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  inside  bark 
may  be  separated,  if  some  care  is  used,  into 
several  different  sheets  daintily  flecked 
with  brown;  many  of  the  layers  contain 
knot  markings  which  add  greatly  to  their 
beauty.  The  outer  bark  is  lovely  at  any 
time,  but  particularly  at  its  peeling  season. 

A  most  interesting  tray  can  be  made 
from  a  large  oval  of  the  outside  bark,  cov¬ 
ered  with  glass  and  framed  with  natural- 
colored  raffia  and  reed.  The  varying 
shades  of  cream  and  silvery  gray  of  the 
bark,  with  its  dark  markings,  make  a  most 
harmonious  combination  with  the  uncol¬ 
ored  raffia. 

Sprays  of  primroses  and  maidenhair 
fern,  carefully  pressed  and  laid  upon  a 
mat  of  white  birch,  are  effective  on  a  tray, 
the  frame  of  which  is  made  of  alternate 
rows  of  green  and  uncolored  raffia;  the 
green  being  the  shade  of  the  fern  and  the 
natural  color  of  the  raffia  blending  with 
the  bark.  All  of  the  ferns,  the  brown  and 
more  highly  colored  grasses,  autumn  leaves 
and  seeds,  such  as  the  fluffy  ones  of  the 
milkweed,  may  be  beautifully  mounted  and 
enjoyed  all  the  year  through. 

Many  lovely  reminders  of  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  and  days  of  travel  may  be  preserved 
in  this  way,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of 
material  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  observ¬ 
ing  worker.  One  tray,  herein  illustrated, 
contains  the  wings  of  two  of  the  beautifully 
marked  brown  cecropia  moths,  the  largest 
of  the  silkworm  family.  The  frame  is  a 
warm  shade  of  brown  raffia.  The  “lily  of 


the  field”  so  common  and  so  beloved  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  was  carefully  pressed  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  mat  of  a  small  round  tray. 
.Scarlet  raffia  almost  the  color  of  the  flower 
made  an  effective  frame. 

One  side  of  the  inner  layers  of  birch 
bark  is  a  pinkish  tan  in  color,  with  softer 
brown  flakes,  just  as  pretty  in  its  way  as 
the  more  delicately  colored  side  of  the  bark. 
This  can  be  fashioned  into  an  attractive 
tray,  framed  in  soft  green  raffia  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  feathery  fern  or  the  leaves 
of  the  cut-leaf  birch  carefully  pressed. 

These  trays  are  not  restricted  to  the  use 
of  birch  bark  for  backgrounds,  however, 
and  one  illustration  shows  an  unusual  bit 
of  decoration  for  a  raffia-framed  tray.  A 
delicate  lace  doily,  which  it  was  desired  to 
preserve  carefully  because  of  its  associa¬ 
tion,  was  mounted  upon  a  circle  of  card¬ 
board  that  had  been  smoothly  covered  with 
golden-brown  pongee.  This  was  backed 
with  another  piece  of  cardboard,  covered 
with  glass  and  framed  with  golden-brown 
and  uncolored  raffia.  The  result  is  a  serv¬ 
iceable  little  tray  that  protects  the  keep¬ 
sake  and  at  the  same  time  holds  it  in  view. 

The  reed  and  raffia  frames  are  easily 
made  and  are  inexpensive,  the  glass  being 
by  far  the  most  costly  part  of  the  work. 
In  making  small  frames  a  very  fine  reed 
should  be  used,  and  it  should  be  soaked  in 
water  for  several  hours  to  render  it  pliable. 
Raffia  of  the  desired  color,  long-eyed  nee¬ 
dles  and  a  little  time  and  patience  are  the 
only  additional  requisites. 

In  beginning  the  work,  taper  the  end  of 
the  reed  and  bend  it  into  a  circle  about  half 
an  inch  smaller  than  the  glass  to  be  used. 
Cover  this  first  row  with  the  raffia,  winding 
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THE  LILY  OF 
THE  FIELD” 
FROM  PALES¬ 
TINE,  TlgE. 
FRAME  IS  OF 
A  SHADE  OF 
SCARLET 
RAFFIA  TO 
BLEND. 

WINGS  OF 


TIFULLY 
MARKED 
WITH  BUFF, 
RED  AND 
BROWN. 


plain 


it  smoothly  around  the  reed.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  row  wind  the  raffia  four  times  around 
the  second  reed  and  then  carry  it  over  the 
first  row,  thus  binding  the  two 
reeds  firmly  together.  Repeat 
this  process  all  the  way  around 
the  second  row.  In  making 
other  rows  of  the  frame  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  needle  to 
carry  the  long-  stitch  over  the 
preceding  row,  and  care  should 
be  taken  each  time  to  place  it 
close  to  the  long-  stitch  on  the 
row  before.  This  is  known  to 
basket-workers  as  the  “lazy- 
squaw”  stich,  and  the  long 
stitches  appearing  at  regular 
intervals  make  decorative  rad¬ 
iating  lines. 

If  the  second  row  makes  the 
frame  as  large  as  the  circle  of 


glass,  the  third  will  extend  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  so  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rows  must  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  third 
and  directly  beneath  it,  to  form  the  edge 
of  the  frame.  When  the  last  row  is  fin¬ 
ished  cut  off  the  left-over  reed  on  a  long 
slant  and  bind  the  tapering  end  and  the 
reed  close  by  firmly  to  the  reed  below, 
the  cecropia  finishing  the  work  directly  above  the  place 
moth,  beat-  wbere  ;t  began.  This  will  make 
round  or  oval  frame. 

Two  methods  of  fastening  the  trays  to¬ 
gether  are  shown  here.  If  the  mat  is 
pressed  down  into  the  frame  and  strands 
of  raffia  are  fastened  over  the  reed  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  mat,  then  carried  directly 
across  the  tray  and  fastened  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  frame  on  the  other  side,  the 
strands  crossing  each  other  in  the  center  of 
the  tray  will  hold  the  glass  and  mat  firmly 
in  place.  This  is  the  best  plan  for  rather 
large  trays.  The  other  method  shown,  that 
of  sewing  a  long  strand  of  raffia  in  loops 
around  the  back  of  the  tray  and  then  gath¬ 
ering  them  toward  the  center  with  a  draw 
string  of  raffia,  has  a  distinct  advantage  in 
one  respect  By  cutting  the  draw  string 
the  mat  may  easily  be  removed  at  any  time, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  run  in  a  new 
draw  string  to  put  the  tray  together  again. 

Handles  for  the  trays  may  be  made  of 
raffia  during  the  construction  of  the  frame, 
or  they  may  be  made  separately  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  finished  frame.  If  the  han¬ 
dles  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  frame,  the  reed 
for  the  first  row  should  be  measured  and 
wound  with  raffia  as  described.  In  start¬ 
ing  the  second  row  wind  the  raffia  four 
times  around  the  reed,  then  take  the  first 
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long  stitch  over  the  first  row  and  fasten  it 
securely.  The  reed  may  then  be  curved 
out  to  form  the  handle  and  wound  with 
raffia  its  entire  length  until  it  is  bent  back 
and  fastened  firmly  to  the  first  row  of  the 
frame.  The  second  strand  forming  the 
handle  is  best  made  of  a  separate  piece  of 
the  reed.  This  should  be  well  sharpened 
at  both  ends,  and  the  points  inserted  under 
the  windings  of  raffia  which  hold  the  first 
and  second  reeds  together  at  each  end  of 
the  handle.  This  addition  to  the  handle 
should  then  be  covered  with  raffia,  every 
fifth  winding  to  go  over  the  first  reed  that 
comprises  the  handle. 

Another  short  piece  of  reed,  sharpened 
at  both  ends,  should  be  inserted  below  the 
handle  to  take  the  place  of  the  second 
strand  of  the  reed  which  has  been  bent  out 
for  the  first  row  of  the  handle.  When  this 
has  been  wound  with  raffia  and  fastened  by 
means  of  the  overstitch  to  the  first  strand 
of  the  frame,  the  second  strand  may  be 
continued  along  the  side  of  the  tray  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  space  which  is  to 
be  occupied  by  the  other  handle  is  reached, 
a  little  care  being  taken  to  make  sure  that 
the  tray  measures  exactly  the  same  along 
each  side  between  the  handles.  The  third 
and  following  rows  may  be  added  without 
any  piecing,  to  complete  the  frame. 

A  tray  measuring  io*4  inches  wide  and 
1434  inches  long  is  a  practical  size.  The 
handles  should  be  composed  of  10  inches 
of  the  second  strand,  bent  out,  and  a  10- 
inch  separate  piece,  sharpened  at  both 
ends.  The  extra  piece  of  reed  inserted  in 
the  frame  to  take  the  place  of  the  reed 
bent  out  to  form  the  handle  should  be  9 
inches  long.  The  sides  of  the  frame,  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  the  handles,  should 
measure  11  inches. 

Small  round  or  oval  handles  may  be 
easily  made  by  winding  the  reed  twice  in 
a  circle  of  the  size  desired,  the  ends  of  the 
reed  being  well  tapered  and  overlapping 
an  inch  or  more,  so  that  they  may  be  se¬ 
curely  held  in  position  when  wound  with 
the  raffia.  Pressed  into  an  oval  in  the 
hand  and  held  firmly  against  the  edge  of 
the  tray,  they  can  be  easily  sewed  to  one 
of  the  lower  reeds  of  the  frame. 

Work  in  birch  bark,  however,  should  only 
be  encouraged  when  the  material  can  he 
taken  from  the  woodpile.  To  prevent  peo¬ 
ple  going  into  the  northern  woods  and  strip¬ 
ping  the  trees  of  their  bark  is  the  desire  of 
all  those  interested  in  forestry. 
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Y  a  prompt  campaign  against  a 
flourishing  colony  of  bark  beetles 
on  the  Ochoco  national  forest  in 
central  Oregon,  the  Government  is 
eliminating  a  danger  which  threatened  to 
destroy  millions  of  feet  of  timber.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  the  amount  of  timber 
killed  each  year  by  insects  is  equalled  only 
by  the  annual  loss  from  forest  fires. 
Among  the  most  destructive  of  these  insect 
enemies  are  the  bark  beetles,  one  of  which, 
the  mountain  pine  beetle,  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  damage  on  the  Ochoco  forest. 
This  deadly  little  beetle  is  less  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  bears  the  pon¬ 
derous  scientific  name  of  Dendroctonus 
monticolce  Hopk.,  which,  being  interpreted, 
signifies  killer  of  the  mountain  pine  tree, 
discovered  by  Hopkins. 

Its  methods  of  operation  are  interesting. 
The  mature  beetle  bores  through  the  bark 
of  the  tree  and  excavates  a  gallery  in  the 
inner  living  bark  and  in  the  outer  surface 
of  the  wood,  in  which  it  lays  its  eggs. 
When  hatched  each  young  larva,  or  beetle- 
grub,  channels  into  this  growing  portion 
of  the  trunk,  feeding  upon  the  inner  bark. 
When  full  grown  the  larva,  after  passing 
through  a  dormant,  or  pupal  stage,  be¬ 
comes  a  beetle.  This  beetle  then  drills  out 
through  the  bark  in  July,  and,  emerging 
into  the  world,  seeks  a  fresh  tree  and  starts 
a  new  generation.  With  this  “chain- 
letter”  method,  it  soon  infests  a  large  area. 
The  galleries  or  channels  of  the  larvae 
girdle  the  tree  and  kill  it,  and  the  beetle’s 
presence  is  usually  discovered,  as  it  was 
in  the  Ochoco  forest,  by  a  patch  of  red- 
brown  dead  pine  trees  in  the  midst  of  a 
mountainside  of  green. 

In  fighting  this  forest  scourge,  the 
method  recommended  by  the  ‘Bureau  of 
Entomology  is  followed.  The  simple 
removal  of  the  bark  of  infested  trees  be¬ 
tween  October  and  July,  while  the  larvae 
are  still  in  the  tree,  is  sufficient  to  kill 
them.  The  lumber  may  then  be  sold  while 
it  is  yet  sound.  On  the  Ochoco  forest, 
however,  there  was  no  market,  and  the 
forest  officers  found  that  the  cheaper  and 
more  effective  method  of  control  was  to 
cut  the  trees  and  burn  them  before  the  new 
broods  of  beetles  could  emerge.  In  1912 
the  infestation  was  given  a  decided  check 
by  the  cutting  of  3,500  trees.  This  sum¬ 
mer  the  attack  on  the  insects  was  resumed 
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with  renewed  vigor,  and  42  laborers,  in 
charge  of  a  forest  officer,  cut  more  than 
40,000  trees.  As  a  result  of  these  vigorous 
measures,  the  Government  apparently  has 
the  beetles  under  control. 

(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,) 

GROUP  INSURANCE:  A  NEW 
FORM  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
THAT  HELPS  CEMENT  TIIE 
INTERESTS  OF  EMPLOYER 
AND  EMPLOYEE 

NEW  and  progressive  form  of 
life  insurance  has  recently  been 
developed,  which  is  of  interest 
to  every  employer  of  labor  and 
every  employee.  “Group  insurance”  it  is 
called,  and  by  its  means  an  employer  is 
able  to  insure  the  lives  of  those  who  work 
for  him  at  a  much  less  cost  than  would 
be  possible  if  each  employee  were  to  be¬ 
come  individually  insured. 

The  heads  of  large  firms  are  realizing 
how  beneficial  is  this  new  “group  plan,” 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  people  in 
their  service.  It  is  a  practical  application 
of  that  principle  of  cooperation  which  is 
getting  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  necessary  factors  in  our 
modern  industrial  world.  For,  aside  from 
the  feeling  of  financial  security  which  such 
insurance  gives  the  family  of  the  insured, 
and  the  actual  help  that  the  insurance 
money  brings  to  the  survivors  in  the  event 
of  death,  there  is  also  the  added  value  of 
a  link  between  the  employer  and  the  men 
and  women  who  work  for  him.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  the  firm  becomes  cemented  with  that 
of  the  workers.  They  feel  that  in  return 
for  their  loyalty  and  service  the  firm  is 
willing  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  definite 
financial  protection  to  those  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them  for  support.  And  this 
feeling  of  friendliness  and  codperation  ex¬ 
ists  not  only  between  each  employee  and 
the  company  or  individual  he  works  for, 
but  also  among  the  employees  themselves, 
who  share  in  the  common  benefit. 

Nor  is  the  matter  one  of  pure  philan¬ 
thropy.  Rather  it  is  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  that  he  has  a  certain 
moral  responsibility  toward  the  people 
upon  his  payroll,  the  people  who  make  pos¬ 
sible  his  success.  In  other  words,  he  real¬ 
izes  that  it  is  from  the  product  of  their 
labor  that  his  profits  are  derived,  and  it  is 


only  fair  that  they  should  have  some  share 
in  those  profits,  either  in  cash  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent. 

One  of  the  firms  that  has  just  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  plan  is  the  Standard 
Oilcloth  Company.  By  a  contract  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  Equitable  Life  it  has  in¬ 
sured  each  employee  for  the  amount  of 
one  year’s  wages,  “not  to  exceed,  however, 
$3,000  insurance  to  any  one  person,  all 
salaried  employees  receiving  in  excess  of 
$3,000  being  covered  only  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000  insurance.”  The  company,  in  pay¬ 
ing  the  entire  cost  of  this  insurance,  does 
so  as  a  bonus  to  the  employees,  because 
it  wants  every  man  to  feel  that  his  loyal 
service  is  appreciated.  The  insurance 
covers  everyone  in  the  company,  from  the 
president  to  the  office  boy.  Not  only  is  it 
operative  at  the  manufacturing  plants  in 
several  States,  "but  also  upon  the  office  and 
sales  forces  distributed  throughout  the 
country. 

IN  these  days  of  miraculous  inventions, 
why  should  not  some  one  give  11s  a  de¬ 
vice,  an  attachment  to  the  ordinary 
camera,  by  means  of  which  a  person  could 
take  his  own  picture  and  see  what  he  was 
taking? 

It  might  not  be  easy  to  arrange  such  a 
device  for  a  snapshot,  out-of-doors  kodak, 
but  in  a  studio,  where  mirrors  are  avail¬ 
able,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter  indeed.  There  the  photo¬ 
grapher  could  study  pose,  fix  himself  or 
herself  with  all  deliberation,  and  press  the 
bulb  just  when  his  facial  expression  suited 
best. 

I  know  I  seldom  see  a  photo  save  by  fine 
artists  that  could  not  be  improved  upon, 
by  fixing  a  stray  lock  of  hair,  smoothing 
out  a  wrinkle  of  the  coat  or  waist,  adjust¬ 
ing  the  tie  better,  or  waiting  for  a  better 
expression.  For  it  is  a  really  delicate 
matter  to  pose  other  people,  and  the  one 
being  pictured  never  knows  just  how  he  or 
she  looks  at  the  different  angles. 

Besides,  the  photographer  is  handi¬ 
capped.  His  patrons  come  dressed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  taste,  and  they  rigidly  hold 
to  positions  and  facial  expressions  which 
they  think  best.  A  full-length  mirror  back 
of  the  camera,  reflecting  them  as  the 
photographer  sees  them  would  doubtless  be 
of  some  help,  and  I  wonder  we  do  not  find 
it  in  every  studio. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  HOME-MAKING 

ROM  the  beginning  of  time  Nature 
has  had  no  use  for  the  poor  quality 
of  anything.  She  has  made  it  her 
business  to  destroy  the  makeshift. 
Poorly  built  houses,  badly  made  furniture 
do  not  last.  Nature  sees  to  it  that  misused 
materials  are  rescued  from  their  worthless 
job.  She  absorbs  them  back  again  into 
her  vast  storehouse  and  in  the  course  of 
time  restores  them  to  life  and  a  chance  for 
a  worthier  destiny.  She  has  various 
ways  of  destroying  those  things  of  which 
she  does  not  approve.  All  the  elements 
are  her  messengers  of  destruction.  The 
wind  and  the  sun  and  the  rain,  the  heat  and 
the  cold  she  sends  forth  to  destroy  the  im¬ 
permanent.  And  unless  a  man  plans  his 
home  with  a  knowledge  of  Nature,  with 
a  knowledge  of  those  good  materials  that 
Nature  will  put  the  seal  of  her  approval 
upon,  he  can  no  more  hope  for  perma¬ 
nency  than  he  could  in  any  other  trans¬ 
action  in  life  which  Nature  refuses  to 
recognize.  It  is  impossible  to  build  satis¬ 
factorily  unless  one  builds  efficiently  and 
efficiency  is  born  of  knowledge  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  experience. 

We  hope  to  make  our  new  Craftsman 
Building  a  clearing  house  for  experience. 
AYe  want  questions  to  pour  in  through 
every  channel  of  this  new  Craftsman 
movement,  and  these  questions  will  be 
answered  by  men  of  experience  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  all  lines  which  lead  to  the 
final  satisfactory  home.  We  are  sure  that 
the  people  who  want  information  from  us 
will  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge  we  place 
at  their  disposal  and  we  shall  be  benefited 
by  the  questions  that  are  asked.  That  is 
why  we  feel  that  the  new  building  will  be 
a  clearing  house  for  information  on  all 
home-building  problems  that  can  face  the 
man  or  woman  planning  a  permanent 
home.  We  do  not  want  people  to  ask  us 
to  face  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of 
their  home.  When  clients  come  to  me  and 
ask  me  what  kind  of  a  home  I  can  build 
them,  I  invariably  ask  what  kind  of  a 
home  they  want.  And  when  they  say  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  home-build¬ 
ing,  I  tell  them  immediately  that  it  is  their 
business  to  if  they  want  a  home.  It  is  my 
business  to  give  them  information,  but  it 
is  their  business  to  seek  it  and  to  know 
everything  that  is  possible  to  know  about 


the  planning,  the  designing,  the  building, 
the  fitting  and  the  furnishing  of  a  home 
before  they  permit  one  stone  to  be  laid  in 
the  foundation.  It  is  no  use  simply  to  go 
from  one  builder  or  architect  to  another 
getting  a  lot  of  estimates  and  then  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cheapest  one.  The  cheapest 
one  may  be  the  poorest  economy  or  the 
most  expensive  one  may  be  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory.  You  cannot  decide  about  the 
building  of  a  house  by  the  price  charged. 
You  can  only  decide  whether  the  price  is 
right  when  you  know  the  kind  of  house 
you  want  and  what  the  materials  that  go 
into  it  are  worth.  It  is  going  to  be  possible 
to  find  out  all  these  things  in  the  new 
Craftsman  Building.  Any  one  who  wants 
to  build  a  house  can  study  house-building 
there  from  start  to  finish.  He  can  make  a 
comparative  study  of  different  kinds  of 
brick  and  their  varying  prices,  of  different 
kinds  of  concrete  and  stucco  construction 
and  their  different  prices,  also  the  relative 
expense  of  brick,  wood  and  stone.  He  can 
get  information  about  the  most  desirable 
building  material  for  the  climate  and  site 
which  his  house  is  to  occupy.  He  can  find 
out  all  the  things  he  needs  to  know  about 
roofing  and  wall  covering  and  about  every 
sanitary  detail  for  his  house.  He  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  study  of  this  question  of 
house-building  in  a  few  days,  or  he  can 
roam  about  the  building  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  take  as  it  were  a  course  in  house¬ 
building.  He  can  so  prepare  himself  for 
the  building  of  a  permanent  home  that  on 
his  return  to  his  own  country  he  can 
superintend  the  construction  of  his  home 
in  the  most  efficient  possible  way,  putting 
into  it  the  best  materials  at  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  knowing  exactly  what  he 
wants  and  what  he  ought  to  pay  for  it. 
We  feel  that  only  in  this  way  can  a  man 
build  permanently  and  can  the  full  leaven 
of  efficiency  go  into  his  plans  and  into  the 
final  construction  of  his  home. 

We  do  not  ask  people  to  seek  us  to  erect 
fine  homes  for  them  which  express  our 
point  of  view  and  our  individuality.  We 
ask  them  to  come  and  study  the  art  of 
home-building  with  us  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  make  their  houses  express  their 
own  point  of  view  and  bear  witness  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  home 
they  have  decided  that  they  want  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children. 

The  chance  to  build  a  home  is  really  the 
great  opportunity  of  a  man’s  life,  greater 
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than  going  into  business,  greater  than 
anything  in  fact  that  we  know  of  except 
his  marriage  (which  should  be  the  great 
event  of  all  lives),  because  it  means  the 
surrounding  of  his  life  with  that  which 
seems  to  him  the  most  beautiful  and  com¬ 
fortable  environment  he  can  select.  How 
can  any  one  else  know  what  this  man  wants 
to  surround  his  life  with?  How  can  any 
one  offer  him  a  home  that  is  what  he 
ought  to  have?  And  how  can  he  know  too 
much  about  the  building  and  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  place  that  is  to  encompass  his 
own  life  and  his  family's  life  as  long  as 
they  need  a  home? 

To  me  home-building  has  always  seemed 
the  great  miracle.  I  go  out  into  the  world 
to  find  somewhere  in  it  the  place  that  seems 
best  for  me  to  live.  Then  in  that  particular 
spot  I  put  up  the  structure  that  seems  best 
and  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  suit¬ 
able  for  me  to  spend  my  life  in. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  man's  house 
should  be  his  monument,  the  final  thing  in 
which  he  expresses  to  the  world  his  sense 
of  what  is  beautiful  and  fit  for  himself  and 
for  those  that  he  loves.  And  so  naturally 
I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  a  man  should 
take  so  seriously  as  the  erecting  of  this 
monument.  How  can  he  be  satisfied  to 
take  a  few  days  or  a  few  hours  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  making  of  this  beautiful 
place  in  which  his  life  is  to  be  spent.  It 
would  never  surprise  me  if  a  man  came 
into  the  new  Craftsman  Building  and  said 
to  me,  ‘T  am  going  to  stay  in  New  York 
a  year  to  study  about  building  my  home." 
I  could  understand  that  perfectly.  He 
would  seem  to  me  a  very  wise  man  to  give 
that  length  of  time  to  find  out  what  was 
the  very  best  thing  the  world  held  for  him 
in  the  way  of  home-making.  I  should  like 
to  meet  such  a  man  and  talk  with  him  and 
advise  with  him  and  I  know  that  my  life 
would  be  richer  for  such  a  talk.  For  a 
man  would  have  great  wisdom  who  in¬ 
tended  to  take  a  year  to  plan  for  his  home. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  be  a  very 
great  man  and  I  should  miss  h:s  compan¬ 
ionship  very  much  when  he  went  away  to 
build  this  wonderful  place  for  himself  and 
his  family.  I  am  sure  we  should  part  very 
good  friends  and  that  some  day  I  should 
find  the  time,  of  which  I  have  very  little, 
to  go  and  visit  his  home  and  see  the  won¬ 
derful  things  that  he  had  put  into  the  walls 
and  the  furnishings  and  the  garden.  I 
should  find  there  his  own  spirit,  the  spirit 


that  would  survive  his  life  and  that  would 
be  an  inheritance  for  his  children. 

“THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  PEO¬ 
PLE” 

VERY  so  often  we  are  shouted  at 
by  some  man  who  insists  that  he 
has  found  a  remedy  for  all  our  po¬ 
litical  or  financial  or  physical  :"lls 
and  we  line  up  in  front  of  him  and  listen 
to  him  and  he  talks  fluently  to  us,  and  we 
find  he  has  some  plan  for  his  own  success. 
We  help  to  make  him  a  hero  or  a  million¬ 
aire  and  then  he  vanishes  away  and  lives 
happily  ever  after.  In  fact,  so  often  lately 
has  the  people’s  confidence  been  used,  so 
often  have  we  been  tricked  that  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  shut  up  our  sentiment  away 
from  the  so-called  reformers.  That  won¬ 
derful  thing  which  binds  the  whole  human 
race  together,  the  sentiment  that  responds 
to  good  and  great  deeds,  to  tenderness,  to 
unselfishness,  to  courage  has  been  wrung 
from  us  so  often  under  false  pretences  that 
we  are  getting  a  little  weary  of  handing 
it  out  in  return  for  smooth  words. 

We  have  begun  to  doubt  the  “friend  of 
the  people."  Why  should  any  one  want  to 
save  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  own 
acts  ?  Why  should  any  kind  gentleman 
elect  to  stand  between  us  and  temptation, 
to  face  our  struggles  for  us,  to  rob  us  of 
all  the  conflict  which  is  ours  by  right  of  an 
immemorial  inheritance  and  upon  which 
we  should  strengthen  our  spiritual  muscles? 
The  very  organization  of  the  universe  is 
based  upon  conflict,  all  growth  is  through 
conflict.  The  seed  that  we  plant  by  our 
own  muscular  effort  must  force  its  way  up 
through  the  soil  to  sunlight  and  air.  With¬ 
out  effort  it  grows  stale  and  rots.  The 
bird  that  we  cage,  and  feed  and  care  for 
and  keep  from  battles  of  the  air  and  earth 
is  without  power  of  life  once  it  is  freed 
in  the  garden  and  the  woods.  It  cannot 
win  its  chance  for  daily  existence  because 
we  have  weakened  its  strength  and  its  will. 
All  vegetable  and  animal  growth  is 
through  conflict,  conflict  with  the  wind  and 
the  sun  and  the  various  enemies  that  are 
appointed  to  battle  with  it  and  strengthen 
it.  The  human  race  in  no  wise  varies  from 
all  other  natural  physical  expressions. 
Success  comes  to  the  nation  or  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  through  conflict,  and  no  more  de¬ 
moralizing  entity  has  been  known  at  any 
time  through  the  history  of  the  world  than 
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the  so-called  friend  of  the  people, — the  man 
who  would  stand  between  the  race  and  its 
right  to  struggle.  We  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  there  have  not  been  great  and 
mighty  friends  of  the  people.  But  as  a 
rule  they  are  not  known  by  name  until  af¬ 
ter  their  death,  and  more  often  than  not 
their  death  has  been  by  the  cross  or  by  fire 
or  by  such  tribulation  of  soul  as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  friend  of  the  people  does  not 
know. 

The  man  that  the  people  have  needed, 
through  all  time  has  come  up  from  among 
them,  worked  with  them,  understood  them, 
helped  them,  watched  them  fight  their  great 
battles,  given  them  courage  and  never  for  a 
moment  interfered  with  their  own  lawful 
necessity  to  struggle.  He  has  opened  their 
eyes  but  not  closed  their  fists. 

In  Japan  in  the  past  generations  the  little 
boys  of  the  Samurai  class,  that  is  the  noble 
fighting  class  of  Japan,  the  men  who  pro¬ 
tected  the  nation,  were  never  shielded  in 
the  nursery  and  petted  and  pampered  and 
protected  from  the  world.  Whatever  temp¬ 
tation  manhood  could  hold  for  them  their 
eyes  were  opened  to  as  little  lads.  They 
were  taken  forth  into  the  woods  at  night, 
they  were  left  to  face  real  horrors  and  im- 
aginery  horrors.  They  did  not  pray,  lead 
me  not  into  temptation.  They  were  led 
straight  to  temptation ;  they  knew  what  it 
was,  they  knew  the  strength  that  was  re¬ 
quired  to  face  it,  they  knew  just  what  cour¬ 
age  was  necessary  when  the  nation  one  day 
demanded  their  help  and  purpose  for  any 
great  enterprise.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
do  not  believe,  if  we  read  the  old  Bible  text 
with  insight  and  imagination,  that  we  were 
ever  intended  to  take  literally  “lead  us  not 
into  temptation.”  We  were  rather  intend¬ 
ed  to  pray  for  courage  to  meet  all  the  temp¬ 
tation  that  could  come  in  life,  to  pray  for 
victory  when  we  had  to  face  temptation  and 
to  use  temptation  for  the  spirit  as  we  use 
physical  exercise  for  the  body  in  order  that 
we  may  know  just  how  strong  and  how  use¬ 
ful  we  are  in  the  world. 

And  so  it  is  safe  for  us  to  believe  that  the 
man  who  brands  himself  the  “friend  of  the 
people,”  who  will  fight  their  battles,  who 
will  see  that  struggle  is  kept  from  them,  is 
not  a  man  who  is  seeing  profoundly  into 
life.  He  is  not  a  man  whose  purpose  is 
to  help  the  people,  rather  he  is  going 
to  use  them  for  the  justification  of  his  own 
life. 

We  are  just  now  watching  a  very  un¬ 


happy  conflict  among  “friends  of  the  peo¬ 
ple”  in  the  State  of  New  York.  One  man 
went  triumphantly  forth  but  recently  to 
head  the  work  of  the  State  “to  do  what  he 
could  for  the  people  all  along  the  line,”  and 
he  seems  to  have  climbed  the  steps  to  the 
Capitol  through  misrepresentation  and  dis¬ 
honest  connivance.  The  man  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  revealing  the  Governor’s  un¬ 
fitness  has  also  come  before  the  State  of 
New  York  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  per¬ 
haps  not  posing  as  a  reformer,  but  certainly 
as  a  man  befriending  those  in  need,  taking 
care  of  those  living  in  poverty  and  skilfully 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  would  se'em 
today  that  what  we  need  in  our  politics  is 
not  the  man  who  is  talking  so  much  about 
the  people,  but  who  is  quietly  and  unosten¬ 
tatiously  doing  something  for  them,  helping 
them  to  see  conditions  as  they  are  and  in¬ 
clining  their  hearts  to  change  the  wrong 
conditions  which  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  at  the  polls  very  regularly  if  they 
choose. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  in  spite  of  the 
corruption  of  our  press,  in  the  long  run  to 
see  clearly  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
in  our  City  and  State  politics,  and  plan  indi¬ 
vidually  to  cast  one  vote  for  decency  instead 
of  immorality.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
put  decent  men  in  office  and  stand  by  them, 
and  so  when  our  civic  condition  becomes 
unsufferably  rotten  we  are  to  blame,  we 
stand  for  it,  we  protect  it.  Safe  and  clean 
politics  are  in  the  hands  of  the  voting  people 
and  there  is  no  question  in  the  world  but 
what  there  is  a  majority  of  decent  voters 
if  they  care  to  understand  politics  and  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  insist  upon  the  right  man 
going  through.  There  could  not  be  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evil  and  vicious  people  either 
in  New  York  City  or  in  the  State ;  if  it  were 
so  the  State  and  the  City  could  not  last. 
Rottenness  is  too  demoralizing  for  the  state 
to  rest  upon  it  and  perpetuate  itself.  The 
very  spectacle  we  have  at  Albany  today  is 
a  proof  that  in  the  long  run  dishonesty  is 
not  the  best  policy,  that  a  man  cannot  build 
his  public  career  upon  it  any  more  than  a 
house  can  be  built  upon  sand.  Neither  can 
a  man  who  discovers  rottenness  in  a  col¬ 
league  only  at  the  moment  when  he  himself 
desires  the  cooperation  of  that  colleague  in 
various  other  schemes  of  rottenness  expect 
to  stand  much  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  than  can  the  man  he  is  trying  to 
destrov. 
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OLD  HOUSES  IN  HOLLAND:  TEXT 

AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  SIDNEY 

R.  JONES  WITH  SOME  ADDITIONAL 

ELATES  IN  COLOR  AFTER  OTHER 

ARTISTS:  EDITED  BY  CHARLES 

HOLME 

(Illustrations  by  Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Co.) 

THOUGH  their  days  of  commercial 
activity  have  passed  and  quietude 
reigns  along  streets  and  water¬ 
ways,  the  old  towns  of  Holland 
still  hold  the  architectural  expression  of 
the  Dutch  people.  And  interesting  glimpses 
of  “Old  Houses  in  Holland”  are  found  in 
this  charming  book. 

Like  Venice,  Holland’s  architecture  is 
the  result  of  her  geographical  and  com¬ 
mercial  conditions.  As  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  was  below  sea  level,  a  system 
of  canals  and  dykes  was  made  necessary 
to  combat  the  ever-present  enemy,  the  sea, 
and  naturally  the  country’s  architectural 
growth  was  along  very  individual  lines. 

The  Hollanders  were  at  all  times  in¬ 
tensely  concerned  in  the  practical  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  busy,  industrious  life.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  architecture  was  never 
through  aristocratic  or  ecclesiastic  im¬ 
pulse  ;  rather  it  was  democratic,  seeking 
comfort  about  the  fireside  and  prosperity 
in  the  marketplace.  The  farmhouses  and 
cottages  of  the  countryside  were  examples 
of  honest  construction  and  a  response  to 
the  simple  needs  of  the  people.  One  tiled 
or  thatched  roof  sheltered  all  a  farmer’s 
possessions  requiring  protection.  At  one 
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A  SERIES  OF  HOUSES  IN  THE  “BALANS”  AT  MIDDLE- 
BURG,  FURNISHING  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  OF  A  GROUP 
WHICH  ILLUSTRATES  TYPES  OF  ARCHITECTURE  BASED 
ON  UTILITY  AND  CONVENIENCE. 

end  were  his  living  apartments,  at  the 
other  a  large  barn  for  cattle  and  a  storage 
place  for  tools.  Among  buildings  of  this 
class  no  great  diversity  was  exhibited. 

In  the  building  of  their  homes  the  people 
used  sometimes  stone  and  wood,  but  the 
most  popular  material  was  brick,  in  the 
employment  of  which  great  craftsmanship 
was  attained.  The  work  was  characterized 
by  great  variety  and  originality,  and  the 
differences  in  size  and  color  of  the  brick 
used  early  in  Holland  remind  one  of  the 
effects  sought  by  American  architects. 

The  old  houses  of  Holland  were  simple 
in  design,  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  being  the  steeply  pitched  gable,  of 
Gothic  origin.  As  soon  as  superfluous 
ornamentation  and  purposeless  details 
came  strongly  into  evidence,  the  exquisite 
individuality  and  uniqueness  of  this  archi¬ 
tecture  perished. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  deals 
with  exterior  features — gables,  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  ornaments,  many  of  them  very 
quaint  and  beautiful.  The  third  section  is 
confined  to  interiors  and  decorations,  and 
here  interesting  pieces  of  furniture  and 
other  antiquities  are  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed.  In  fact,  this  publication  can  be 
recommended  as  setting  forth  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  well-selected  material  on  a  subject 
that  makes  a  wide  appeal.  (Published  by 
John  I.ane  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  in  black  and  white.  152 
pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.) 
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AN  OLD  ABBEY  AT  MJDDLEBURG  MADE  WITH  THE  NAR¬ 
ROW  LONG  BRICK  THEN  MUCH  IN  FAVOR. 

INTIMATIONS:  BY  JOHN  D.  BARRY 

AVERY  readable  book  is  Mr.  Barry’s 
“Intimations” — the  kind  of  book 
that  one  takes  pleasure  in  possess¬ 
ing  because  its  interest  is  so  human  and 
companionable,  its  earnestness  so  convinc¬ 
ing,  its  quiet  humor  so  sympathetic  and  its 
comments  upon  life  and  people  so  keen. 
To  call  it  a  collection  of  essays  would  be 
to  give  it  too  dry  a  label ;  for  while  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  terse  yet  graceful  style,  its  phil¬ 
osophy  is  in  the  form  of  epigrams  and 
anecdotes  rather  than  sermons. 

From  his  own  contact  with  humanity 
and  his  own  everyday  experiences,  this 
kindly  author  makes  his  observations.  In 
them  there  is  something  of  the  new 
thought  sentiment,  a  fine  spiritual  optim¬ 
ism.  At  the  same  time  he  looks  the  big 
facts  of  life  in  the  face,  points  out  frankly 
some  of  the  defects  in  our  modern  ways  of 
thought  and  action,  and  suggests  possible 
remedies. 

The  pages  are  full  of  that  spirit  of  fel¬ 
lowship  with  both  the  “common  people” 
and  uncommon,  which  always  brings  a 
man  close  to  his  readers.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  book  is  the  com¬ 


ment  upon  Lincoln,  the  appreciation  of  his 
big,  simple  sincerity  and  the  quaint  sugges¬ 
tions  that  he  must  feel  gratified  in  con¬ 
tributing  a  holiday  to  an  overworked  na¬ 
tion.  “It  is  his  humanity,”  Mr.  Barry  de¬ 
clares,  “that  keeps  him  from  becoming  a 
figurehead.” 

In  the  intimation  entitled  “The  Reading 
of  Fiction,”  the  author  remarks  that  many 
of  us  are  “shut  up  in  the  little  prison  of 
self”  and  it  is  only  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination  that  can  set  us  free.  And  he 
quotes  the  criticism  Charles  A.  Dana  once 
gave  a  friend :  "The  trouble  with  you  is 
that  you  don’t  read  novels.” 

Probably  the  most  original  of  the  in¬ 
timations  is  the  one  on  “Truth,”  in  which 
Mr.  Barry  whimsically  deplores  those  well- 
meaning  but  tiresome  enthusiasts  who  in 
their  efforts  to  proclaim  their  own  special 
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A  FARMHOUSE  WITH  GREAT  THATCHED  ROOF  IN 
WHICH  IS  CONTAINED  ALL  THE  ACCOMMODATION 
NECESSARY  FOR  THIS  LIFE. 

“truths”  make  such  unkind  havoc  among 
their  quieter-souled  neighbors.  The  essay 
on  “Sin”  is  both  sane  and  illuminating, 
while  “The  Shadow”  is  as  significant  in  its 
import  as  any  that  has  lately  been  written. 
(Published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  196  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

HOW  TO  .JUDGE  PICTURES:  BY 
MARGARET  THOMAS 

O  assist  those  who  love  pictures  to 
comprehend  their  own  liking  for 
them  and  to  place  within  their  grasp 
the  fundamental  principles  which  should 
be  found  in  art  works  of  merit  is  the  object 
of  this  book  entitled:  “How  to  Judge  Pic¬ 
tures.”  It  is  written  well  and  simply. 
(Published  by  T.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated.  190  pages. 
Price  60  cents  net.) 


Marlowe,  Ben  Tonson,  Raleigh  and  other 
prominent  figures  of  the  day,  a  group  of 
men  the  like  of  which  does  not  live  jn 
every  age,  met  without  affectation  to  dis¬ 
cuss  sincerely  their  virtues  and  vices. 

So  impressive  are  these  poems,  so  full 
of  idealism  and  thought  that  it  is  not  alone 
their  music  that  clings  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  They  possess  dramatic  power  and 
a  certain  timbre  of  tragedy  such  as  in  “The 
Sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe”  and  “Raleigh,” 
sets  the  blood  ascirring.  “Black  Bill’s 
Honeymoon”  on  the  contrary  is  replete 
with  blustering,  free  humor  and  imagery. 
As  examples  of  Mr.  Noyes’  work  several 
of  the  poems  of  this  book  are  among  the 
best  that  have  come  from  his  pen. 

In  make-up  "The  Mermaid  Tavern”  is 
plain  and  attractive;  the  full-page  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  men  that  frequented  the 
inn  adding  to  its  value.  (Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  234  pages.  Price  $1.35  net.) 


TALES  OF  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN: 
BY  ALFRED  NOYES 

THAT  Alfred  Noyes  has  attained  to 
mastership  in  the  field  of  literature 
wherein  his  special  genius  lies  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid,  while  in  none  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  does  he  show  more  inspiration, 
versatility  and  lyrical  charm  than  in  “Tales 
of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.” 

The  Mermaid  Tavern  is  pleasantly  used 
to  link  together  a  number  of  poems  as  well 
as  to  bind  them  to  the  Elizabethan  age ; 
since  under  its  roof  Shakespeare.  Kit 


Bulletin  No.  121  by  John  b. 

Stewart  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  treats  ably  of  the  fertilization  of  the 
soil  of  apple  orchards,  giving  information 
that  is  much  craved  at  this  time  when  in¬ 
terest  in  orcharding  is  on  the  increase. 
That  various  methods  and  degrees  of  soil 
fertilization  have  made  a  difference  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  from  40  to  460  bushels  per  acre 
annually  is  the  result  of  the  experiments 
herein  stated.  The  growth  and  general 
vigor  of  the  trees  has  also  been  observed 
in  this  connection.  The  bulletin  moreover 
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takes  into  consideration  the  plant  food  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  orchard  producing  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  places  in  review  some  of  the 
effects  that  occur  from  the  application  of 
specific  fertilizers.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
practical  orchardists  rather  than  amateur 
planters  that  the  bulletin  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  It  therefore  loses  no  words  in  un¬ 
necessary  details  and  explanations. 

WORKINGMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE:  BY 
JAMES  HARRINGTON  BOYD,  A.M., 
Sc.D. 

THE  work  of  Mr.  Boyd  in  preparing 
two  large  volumes  on  the  subject  of 
“Workingmen’s  Compensation  and 
Industrial  Insurance,”  treating  the  subject 
exhaustively  from  many  points  of  view  and 
over  its  whole  period  of  history,  has  been 
a  labor  of  love,  one  very  near  to  his  in¬ 
terests.  For  over  twenty  years  Mr.  Boyd 
has  studied  this  vital  subject  and  it  is  the 
result  of  his  oftentimes  arduous  labors  that, 
in  the  present  volumes,  he  submits  to  the 
public. 

The  principle  of  compensation  is  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin.  In  Germany  it  has  been  in 
practical  operation  for  over  thirty  years, 
nearly  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  hav¬ 
ing  followed  her  lead  in  the  matter.  Only 
recently  in  America,  however,  has  the 
problem  of  workingmen’s  compensation 
and  industrial  insurance  been  given  the 
just  consideration  that  for  nearly  half  a 
century  in  other  nations  has  commanded 
the  thought  of  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
economists.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
American  public  has  scant  legitimate  in¬ 
formation,  nor  is  there  one  more  important 
to  employer  and  employee  reacting  each  in 
his  individual  way  on  the  general  welfare. 

Mr,  Boyd’s  work  is  the  first  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject  to  set  forth  causes 
and  effects,  methods  and  results  and  to 
make  clear  to  the  public  the  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  laws  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  first  work  having  to  do  with  legal 
compensation  for  the  injuries  of  workmen 
and  to  deal  with  the  insurance  industries 
against  injuries. 

As  a  guide  to  business  men,  workmen, 
lawyers,  legislators,  teachers  and  students 
the  work  will  appeal  as  one-  embodying 
many  facts  necessary  to  know  which  bear 
on  modern  conditions.  (Published  by 
Bobbs,  Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 


Two  volumes,  1622  pages.  Price  $9.00  net 
the  set.) 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  ART:  BY 
HENRY  R.  POORE,  A.N.A. 

R.  POORE  in  his  volume,  “The  Con¬ 
ception  of  Art,”  reminds  his  readers 
that  it  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who 
said :  “There  is  no  expedient  to  which  man 
will  not  resort  to  evade  the  real  labor  of 
thinking.”  Art  more  than  any  other  of 
man’s  expressions,  has  felt  the  force  of 
this  statement.  That  art  should  be  logical 
as  well  as  an  expression  of  quality  created 
to  give  pleasure  is  a  fact  that  has  not  al¬ 
ways  held  sway  except  perhaps  among  the 
brotherhood  of  artists  understanding  each 
other  as  if  by  a  special  language. 

Mr.  Poore  expresses  throughout  the 
pages  of  his  book,  as  he  himself  states,  “a 
painter’s  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  art  in 
its  application  to  past  and  present  pur¬ 
poses.”  This  he  does  in  a  manner  readily 
comprehensible  alike  to  laymen  and  art 
students.  The  whole  contention  of  the 
book,  including  the  so-called  new  ten¬ 
dencies  in  art,  is  in  line  with  present  dis¬ 
cussions,  illuminating  many  points  more 
often  avoided  by  laymen  than  spoken  about 
openly.  (Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  222 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.) 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  GEN¬ 
ERATION:  BY  COSMO  HAMILTON 

R.  HAMILTON  in  his  “Plea  for  the 
Younger  Generation”  begs  that  God 
should  be  put  back  into  the  lives  of 
the  children ;  begs  it  with  sincerity  of  heart 
and  mind.  He  begs  moreover  that  parents 
should  be  more  frank  with  their  children, 
ceasing  to  hold  as  secrets  the  great  facts  of 
life  which  sooner  or  later  must  inevitably 
come  to  their  knowledge.  For  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  rightful  purpose  of  their 
own  natures  lies,  Mr.  Hamilton  believes, 
the  salvation  of  the  young  people  of  this 
age.  Now  that  a  prudish  and  hypocritical 
generation  of  parents  and  teachers  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  its  criminal  neglect^  along 
these  lines,  any  book  is  to  be  welcomed 
which  frankly  and  earnestly  emphasizes 
the  children’s  need  of  wholesome,  truthful 
education  regarding  their  physical  and 
spiritual  life.  (Published  by  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.  73  pages. 
Price  75  cents  net.) 
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GROWING  PAINS:  A  NOVEL:  BY 
IVY  LOW 

V  ERYBODY  has  them — growing 
pains— pains  of  the  body  and  pains  of 
the  soul,  and  those  of  us  who  have  got 
beypnd  our  ‘‘teens"  realize  with  philosophy 
that  growth  of  any  sort  implies  more  or  less 
pain.  But  then,  who  would  want  to  stop 
growing?  It  is  with  these  sympathetic 
feelings  that  one  begins  the  reading  of  Ger¬ 
trude's  young  and  absorbing  career. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  novel  so  thoroughly 
naive  and  captivating.  On  the  first  page, 
which  begins  with  Gertrude  at  the  alluring 
age  of  six,  you  know  you  are  going  to  like 
it.  and  you  settle  yourself  down  to  several 
hours  of  solid  delight.  The  author  seems 
to  have  instinctively  mixed  into  its  pages 
most  of  the  necessary  ingredients  for  liter¬ 
ary  success.  The  characters,  especially  the 
chief  ones,  are  intensely  and  frankly 
human.  The  things  that  happen  to  them 
are  just  the  sort  of  things  that  happen  to 
real  people  in  real  life,  and  the  style  is  so 
simple  and  fluent  that  you  have  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  it,  leaving  the  writer  free  to 
tell  the  story  with  practically  none  of  that 
friction  which  usually  exists,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  between  the  reader  and  the  type. 

Amused,  surprised,  always  interested, 
you  follow  with  genuine  concern  the  ups 
and  downs  of  this  emotional  nature  in 
which  you  may  find,  incidentally,  such  re¬ 
flections  of  your  own.  Perhaps  it  is  these 
very  revelations  that  make  the  book  so 
readable  and  convincing.  For  Gertrude, 
while  essentially  a  most  individualistic  per¬ 
son.  is  equally  a  type.  Her  faults  and  vir¬ 
tues — so  hopelessly  confused  and  inter¬ 
mingled  as  to  be  almost  interchangeable 
terms — are  very  much  like  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  other  girls  of  her  age.  inheritance 
and  education.  Her  generous  actions,  with 
their  selfish  motives,  are  just  like  those  of 
other  ‘‘Gertrudes’’  you  know.  Her  rebel¬ 
lious  spirit  and  desire  for  affection  are 
characteristic  of  every  normal  growing 
girl,  and  her  passion  for  morbid  introspec¬ 
tion  is  likewise  a  familiar  modern  trait. 
The  morbidness,  however,  is  not  very  ser¬ 
ious,  for  her  sense  of  humor  is  too  keen, 
and  it  is  this  sense  that  prevents  her  occa¬ 
sional  spasms  of  religious  devotion  from 
ending  in  the  nunnery,  or  at  other  times 
prevents  her  from  carrying  her  unconven¬ 
tional  theories  to  extremes. 

Her  alternately  sentimental  and  cynical 
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attitude  toward  the  men  she  meets  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  watch,  and  finally  as  her  disillusioned 
yet  still  ardent  being  begins  to  find  its 
spiritual  and  physical  bearings,  she  meets 
the  "right  man" — a  quiet,  strong,  some¬ 
what  elderly  artist  who  seems  likely  to 
stand  the  test  of  her  analytical  soul.  And 
at  last  she  marries  him. 

The  end  of  the  book  is  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ing,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  treat¬ 
ment.  You  feel  that  it  lacks  the  sincerity 
and  frankness  for  which  the  first  part  was 
so  remarkable.  However,  this  sense  of  in¬ 
completeness  may  perhaps  merely  prelude 
a  sequel,  for  certainly  marriage,  with  all  its 
revelations  and  adjustments,  would  hold 
much  valuable  experience  for  a  woman 
of  Gertrude's  temperament.  We  shall  look 
with  pleasant  anticipation  for  another  novel 
from  this  author’s  pen.  (Published  by 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
7oo  pages.  Price  Si. 20  net.) 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MONTESSORI 
METHOD:  BY  ELLEN  YALE  STE¬ 
VENS 

SO  universally  recognized  and  discussed 
is  the  Montesorri  method  as  applied  to 
child  education  that  it  seems  fitting  the 
general  public  should  have  provided  some 
well-paved  road  leading  directly  toward 
its  comprehension.  Such  is  the  book  en¬ 
titled  “A  Guide  to  the  Montessori  Method.’’ 
The  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  enables 
every  mother  who  reads  it  to  grasp  with 
ease  and  interest  the  full  import  of  this 
manner  of  teaching,  its  conceptions  and 
ideals,  as  well  as  the  basic  principles  on 
which  it  has  been  upbuilt.  It  reviews  the 
movement  from  its  inception  as  it  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  master  hand  of  this  re¬ 
markable  woman.  Dr.  Montessori,  laying 
the  various  steps  by  which  she  moved  for¬ 
ward  plainly  before  the  reader.  Hints, 
suggestions  and  a  word  of  caution  are  be¬ 
sides  given  that  the  method  may  be  guard¬ 
ed  from  a  too  hasty  interpretation  and  too 
liberal  an  adoption  without  testing  it  judi¬ 
ciously  in  connection  with  modern  child 
physicology. 

For  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
child  education,  and  who  should  not  be.  the 
"Guide  to  the  Montessori  Method"  offers 
undoubtedly  a  key  to  the  most  individual 
conception  of  the  age.  (Published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  240  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 
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